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Fic. 1.— Tue Goxstap Boat (cir. goo A. D.; reconstructed). 


Found in a grave mound near Gokstad, southern Norway, and preserved 
in Christiania (Oslo). 


From O. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens in vorchristlicher Zeit. 
Berlin, G. Reimer. 2d ed., 1885, p. 174. 
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Fic. 2.— Bronze PLate From Oranp (Early Viking period?). 
Preserved in the National Museum, Stockholm. 
From Montelius, p. 151. 


Fic. 3.— Iron HELMET WITH BRONZE PLATES. 


From Vendel, Uppland (cir. close of 7th century). 


From Studier tillignade Oscar Montelius af Lérjungar. Stockholm, 
P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1903, p. 104. 


Fic. 4.— Gop CoLiar From OLAND (5th to 8th century). 


Preserved in the National Museum, Stockholm. 
From Montelius, p. 124. 


Fic. 5.— ENTRANCE TO A STONE GRAVE (jettestue), Zealand. 


From M. Hoernes, Die Urgeschichte des Menschen. 
Wien, A. Hartleben, 1892, p. 302. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF BEOWULF. 


INTRODUCTION 
I. ARGUMENT OF THE POEM 


Part I. BEOWULF THE YOUNG HERO 


(His exploits in Denmark) 


1. The Fight with Grendel 


Béowulfe weard 
gudhréd gyfepe. (818 f.) 

1-188. Introductory. The building of Heorot by Hrodgar; the ravages 
of Grendel. The poem opens with the story of Scyld, the mythical 
founder of the Scylding dynasty, whose glorious reign and magnificent 
sea-burial are vividly set forth. — (53-85.) His line of descendants is 
carried down to king Hrddgir, who builds the great hall Heorot for feast- 
ing and the dispensing of gifts. — (86-188.) Before long a fiendish 
monster, Grendel, angered by the daily sounds of rejoicing, comes to 
destroy the happiness of the Danes. One night he surprises them in their 
hall and kills thirty of the sleeping men. He repeats his murderous 
attack on the following night. For twelve years he continues his rav- 
ages. No one may with safety sleep in the hall. Hrodgar, the good 
king, is bowed down by grief, his councilors can devise no help, his 
warriors are unable to check the visits of the demon. 

189-661. Béowulf’s voyage, reception in Denmark, and entertainment 
in the royal hall. When Béowulf, the nephew of Hygelac, king of the 
Geats, hears of the doings of Grendel, he resolves to come to the assist- 
ance of Hrodgar. An eminently fit man he is for that enterprise, since 
he has the strength of thirty men in his hand-grip. With fourteen 
chosen warriors he sails to the land of the Danes. On their arrival they 
are challenged by the coast-guard; but when the leader makes known 
their peaceful purpose, they are readily shown the way to Heorot. 
Béowulf announces his name to the king’s herald, Wulfg4r, who in 
turn tells his lord. Hrodgar bids that they be welcomed; Wulfgar bears 
the message. The Geats enter the royal hall. Béowulf greets Hrodgar 
and offers to cleanse Heorot. The king replies graciously and invites 
the Geats to the feast. — (499-661.) Incidents at the banquet. A dispute 
started by the Danish courtier, Unferd, gives Béowulf an opportunity 
to narrate the true story of his daring swimming adventure with Breca 
and to predict his victory in the coming contest. In response to the 
courteous greeting of queen Wealhpéow he avows his determination to 
conquer or to die. 
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662-709. The watch for Grendel. At nightfall the Danes retire; Béo- 
wulf with his men remains in charge of the hall. All the Geats fall 
asleep save Béowulf. He watches for the demon. — 710-836. The fight. 
Grendel sets out from the moor, approaches the hall, swings the door 
open, and quickly seizes and devours one of the Geats, Hondscioh, but 
on seizing Béowulf finds himself in the power of the hero’s mighty grip. 
Long and bitter is the wrestling between the two; the hall rings with the 
sound of their fighting and seems on the point of tumbling down. Grendel 
gives forth a terrible howl of pain. Béowulf by sheer strength tears off 
Grendel’s arm. The demon escapes to his joyless abode, mortally 
wounded. 

837-024. Rejoicing of the retainers. In the morning many of the war- 
riors follow the tracks of Grendel and ride to see the blood-stained pool 
into which he had plunged. As they return, a court singer recites lays 
about Sigemund and Hereméd. — 925-990. The king’s blessing. Hrd8- 
gar, who has proceeded to the hall, views the arm and claw of Grendel 
(hung up as a trophy) and utters a speech in praise of the hero’s deed, to 
which Béowulf makes appropriate reply. — 991-1250. Royal entertain- 
ment. A feast is prepared in the hall. Rich presents are bestowed on 
Béowulf and his band; the scop relates the Finnsburg tale; Wealhpéow, 
taking part in the entertainment, presents Béowulf with costly gifts and 
bespeaks his kindness for her sons. After the banquet Hrdégar as well 
as the Geats leave the hall, which is once more placed in guard of the 
Danish warriors. 


2. The Fight with Grendel’s Mother 


Ofsloh 3a et bere secce .. . hiises hyrdas. (1665 f.) 

1251-1320. Altack by Grendel’s mother. That night Grendel’s mother 
makes her way into the hall to avenge her son; she carries off A‘schere, 
a favorite thane of Hrddgar, and, taking Grendel’s arm with her, escapes 
to the fenland. In the morning Béowulf is sent for by the king. 

1321-1398. Conversation between Hrddgar and Béowulf. Hrddgar be- 
wails the loss of Auschere, describes graphically the weird haunt of the 
demons, and appeals to the Geat for help. Béowulf, like a true hero, is 
ready to meet the monster at once. 

1399-1491. The expedition to Grendel’s mere. With a troop of Danes 
and Geats the king and the hero proceed to the lake. Béowulf arms 
himself and addresses a few parting words to Hrdédgar. — 1492-1590. 
The fight. He plunges into the water, at length reaches the bottom, and 
is carried by the troll-wife into her cavern. There they have a desperate 
struggle. The creature has him all but in her power, when he finds a 
curious giant-sword, with which he puts her to death. With it he also 
cuts off the head of the dead Grendel. — 1591-1650. The sequel of the 
Sight and the triumphal return to Heorot. In the meanwhile many of those 
on the shore having surmised Béowulf’s death from the discoloring of the 
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water, the Danes depart to their hall. Béowulf’s faithful followers wait 
for him, until swimming upwards he comes to the surface, carrying with 
him Grendel’s head and the golden hilt of the wondrous sword, whose 
blade has melted in the poisonous blood. They march with their trophies 
back to Heorot. 

1651-1784. Speeches by Béowulf and Hrédgar. Béowulf recounts his 
thrilling experience and assures the king of the completeness of the de- 
livery. Hrddgar replies by a lengthy moralizing discourse. — 1785- 
1887. The parting. After the feast Béowulf enjoys a much needed rest. 
In the morning friendly farewell speeches are exchanged, whereupon the 
Geats start for the shore. 


3. Béowulf’s Home-Coming and Report to Hygelac 


Hii lomp éow on lade, léofa Biowulf ...? (1987.) 


1888-1962. Homeward voyage. The fourteen warriors embark and 
in due time reach the land of the Geats. The mention of queen Hygd 
leads the poet to intersperse the legend of the haughty and cruel pry8. 

1963-2151. Béowulf’s narrative. Arrived at Hygelac’s court, Béowulf 
relates his adventures and weaves in the account of events which are 
bound to happen in connection with the engagement of Fréawaru to 
Ingeld. 

2152-2199. Béowulf and Hygeladc. The presents he has brought from 
Denmark he shares with Hygelac and Hygd and receives liberal gifts 
in return. He makes his home in Geatland, greatly honored and beloved 
by the king his uncle. 


Part II. BEowvu.Lr’s DEATH 


(The Fight with the Dragon) 


Sceolde léndaga 
@peling érgod ende gebidan, 
worulde lifes, ond se wyrm somod. (2341 ff.) 


2200-2323. The robbing of the hoard and the ravages of the dragon. 
After the death of Hygelac and of his son Heardréd, Béowulf has ruled 
over the Geats for fifty years. Then it happens that the rich hoard (the 
early history of which is narrated in part) of a dragon is robbed by a 
fugitive slave, and the enraged monster in revenge lays waste the coun- 
try by his fire. } 

2324-2537. Preparation for the fight. The veteran warrior-king, still 
young in spirit, resolves to meet the enemy single-handed. He has a 
strong iron shield made for this purpose and, accompanied by eleven 
men, sets out for the cave of the dragon. — (2417-2537.) Filled with 
forebodings of his end, he in a long speech reviews the days of his youth, 
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especially the events at the Geat court and the feud with the Swedes, 
and bids farewell to his comrades. 

2538-2711. The fight. He calls the dragon out of the barrow and 
attacks him stoutly with his sword, but finds himself overwhelmed by 
deadly flames. His terrified companions flee to the wood, all save Wig- 
laf, who, mindful of the obligations of loyalty and gratitude, hastens to 
the assistance of his kinsman. Together they contend against the dread- 
fulfoe. Wiglaf deals him a decisive blow in the lower parts, and Béowulf 
cuts him in two. But the king himself has received a fatal wound. — 
2711-2820. Béowulf’s death. Wiglaf tends his dying lord, and at his 
bidding brings part of the precious hoard out of the cave. Béowulf gives 
thanks for having won the treasure for his people; he orders that a 
mound be built for him on the headland, and, after bequeathing his 
battle-gear to his faithful kinsman, he passes away. 

2821-3030. The spread of the tidings. Wiglaf, full of sorrow and anger, 
rebukes the cowardly companions and sends a messenger to announce 
the king’s death. The envoy foretells the disaster that will follow this 
catastrophe, recalling at length past wars with Franks and Swedes. — 
3030-3136. Preliminaries of the closing scene. The Geat warriors repair 
to the scene of the fight — the ancient curse laid on the gold having been 
grievously fulfilled — and at Wiglaf’s command carry out the remaining 
treasure, push the dragon into the sea, and bear the king’s body to the 
headland. 

3137-3182. The funeral of Beowulf. A funeral pyre is built. The hero 
is placed upon it and given over to the flames amid the lamentations of 
his people. Then they erect over the remains a royal mound in which 
they hide the dearly bought dragon’s hoard. Twelve noble warriors ride 
round the barrow, lamenting their lord and praising his deeds and kingly 
virtues. 


II]. THE FABULOUS OR SUPERNATURAL ELEMENTS! 


Hefde pa gefélsod sé je &r feorran com, 

snotor ond swidferhd sele Hrddgares. (825 f.) 

: é : 00 Sone anne deg, 

He hé wid bam wyrme gewegan sceolde. (2300 f.) 
_ The subject-matter of Beowulf comprises in the first place, as the 
main plot, three fabulous exploits redolent of folk-tale fancy (the first 
two forming a closely connected series),? and secondly a number of ap- 


1Cf. L 4.42 ff.; in particular Panzer, Boer (L 4.58 & 140); besides, Miillenhoff, Sarrazin 
St., Schiick L 4.30, Symons L 4.29, Brandl, Chadwick H. A., Heusler L 4.37.2, Berendsohn 
L'4.141.1; Cha. Intr.; Lawrence L 4.22 c; Schneider L 4.13 a, 22d. |General note: The neces- 
sarily summary treatment of some topics in chs. ii and iii of the Introduction may be supple- 
mented by further utilizing the references, especially the more recent ones, in the correspond- 
ing sections of the Bibliography. ] 

? Outside the main action also, various supernatural elements are found, such as Sigemund’s 
dragon fight (see note on 875-900), Scyld’s mysterious arrival (see note on 4-52), the notion 
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parently historical elements which are introduced as a setting to the 
former and by way of more or less irrelevant digressions. 


BEOWULF’s FIGHT WITH GRENDEL AND His MOTHER? 


Béowulf’s wonderful adventures with the Grendel race have called to 
mind folk-tales in various languages.? A systematic study of this aspect 
of the epic material was undertaken by Panzer, who recognized in 
the Beowulf story a version (raised to heroic proportions) of the time- 
honored, widespread ‘ Bear’s Son Tale.’ The substance of this tale as 
extracted from over two hundred (European and other) variants is as 
follows. 

(Introduction‘) A demon appears at night in a house which has been 
built by an aged king. The elder sons of the king are unable to cope 
with the intruder, but the youngest one successfully gets hold of him. 
The demon is wounded but manages to get away. A bloody trail shows 
the way to his abode. — (Central part) The hero fights in a strange 
place, which in a great many instances is under the earth, against one or 
two demons (often a male and a female one). By this successful exploit 
he frees several maidens, who are then safely restored to the upper 
world. But he is himself betrayed by his faithless companions and must 


of eotenas, entas, etc. (883, 2717, 2774, 112, etc., cf. Angl. xxxvi 169 f.). Special mention should 
be made of the motive of invulnerability (in encountering ordinary weapons, 804 f., 1522 ff.). 
Neither mythology nor history is to be appealed to in the case of the Breca episode (see note 
on 400 ff.). 

1 Additional special references: Gering L 4.48.1, Laistner L 4.50, Bugge 55 ff., 360 ff., 
Sarrazin L 4.32.4 & 5, Lawrence L 4.60, 62, Lehmann L 4.57, Mogk L 4.66 b2, von Sydow L 
4.66 b, b3, Dehmer L 4.66 bs. 

2 Cf, W. Grimm L 4.41, Mone L 4.23.281 ff., Simrock L 3.21.177 ff., Laistner /.c. § 30, 
Cha. Intr. 62 ff., 365 ff. — Parallels from Irish legend were cited, e.g., by Cook (L 4.55=P. 
Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts [London, 189r], pp. 200 ff.; cf. Panzer 386 ff.), 
Brooke L 4.6.1.84 f., Deutschbein L 4.36. A Japanese version was pointed out by Powell 
L 4.56. Aremarkable parallel was mentioned by Krappe, L 4.56a. Kittredge (in addition to 
Celtic variants) referred to a North American Indian tale (H arvard Studies and N otes in Phil- 
ology and Literature viii 222 ff.). The stories cited by Laistner, Brooke, Cook, Krappe, and 
fully discussed by Kittredge and Dehmer, belong to the type known as ‘ The Hand and the 
Child.’ (Its salient feature: a demonic arm stretches into the house to carry off human beings, 
especially children, but is finally seized and wrenched off by the hero.) Concerning it Kittredge 
remarked (J.c., 229): ‘‘ We must put behind us the temptation to genealogize. One fact is 
clear: the defence of a hall or a hut against the demon that haunts it is a simple theme, to 
which the theory of ‘independent origins ’? must apply if it ever applies to anything. That 
the defence should result in the demon’s losing his arm seems a not unnatural development.” 
Cf. Cha. Intr.2 478 ff. There is, of course, no reason why incidents representing different 
folkloristic types could not be found combined in a particular story. 

3 The name is derived from the hero who in some versions is the son of a bear. A more ap- 
propriate title would be ‘ Dat Erdmiinneken,’ ‘ the fairy of the mine’ (No. 91 of the Grimm 
collection of tales), denoting the strange demon whom the hero overcomes. (?) 

4 Of the Introductions to this tale which have been arranged by Panzer in three groups, the 
B-formula stands nearest to the Beowulf, 
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remain in the realm of monsters, until he finds means of escape. [The 
conclusion tells of the punishment of the traitors and the marriage of 
one of the maidens to her deliverer. ] 

Panzer thought he could show the ultimate derivation of numerous 
elements of the Beowulf narrative from the introductory and central 
parts of the Bear’s Son Tale! Thus, the building of the gold-decked 
royal hall, the nightly depredations of the giant demon; the watch 
against the monster; the character of the hero, who in his boyhood is 
looked down upon as sluggish and good for nothing, but gives an early 
proof of his extraordinary strength; the manner of the (first) fight, the 
enemy’s loss of a limb, its exhibition and inspection; the mother of the 
monster, the fight in the cave under the water, the part played by the 
magic sword, the departure of the companions,? etc. 

While these similarities are after all remote and generally vague, a 
genetic relation of some kind must clearly be admitted between the 
Beowulf and certain Scandinavian stories, in particular the one attached 
to Grettir the Strong. 

The Greitissaga (dating from about 1300) is concerned with a historical 
personage, a headstrong, adventurous outlaw, who died in the year 
1031, but it includes obvious fabulous elements derived, according to 
Panzer, from folk-tales of the ‘ Bear’s Son’ and the ‘ Doughty Hans’ ® 
type. Chapters 64-664 relate two successive exploits of the Icelandic 
hero — ‘ the strongest man in the land of his age,’ chapter 93 — which 
in several respects form the nearest parallel to the fight with Grendel 
and Grendel’s mother. 

At Yule-tide, so the story runs, the young wife Steinver at Sandhills 
(at Sandhaugum, 4 Bérdardal) had gone to worship at Eyjardalsé and 
left her husband at home. In the night the men heard a huge crashing 
in the house; and in the morning it was found that the husband had dis- 
appeared, and no one knew what had become of him. The next year 
the same thing happened to a house-carle. Grettir the Strong heard the 


1 See his detailed comparison, pp. 254 ff. It should not fail to be noted that the parallels 
are gathered from widely scattered and varying versions (most of them modern), no single 
specimen or group answering precisely to the type represented by the Beowulf. Andit may be 
remarked in general that the folk-tale element is not necessarily to be considered the germ 
pure and simple of the Beowulfian legend. Priority may be claimed for the heroic ‘ historical ’ 
features. 

2 That is, the Danes only, 1600 ff. They are supposed to represent the faithless companions 
of the tale. 

3 Thus Grettir (and likewise Ormr) as a boy shows himself lazy and of a violent disposition 
and displays uncommon bodily strength. — It may be mentioned that Grettir gains fame 
by killing a mighty bear which no one else could overcome (ch. 21; also Biarco slays a big 
bear, Saxo ii 56, see Par. § 7). The bear’s cave is described as being ‘in a cliff by the sea where 
there was a cave under an overhanging rock, with a narrow path leading to the entrance.” 
(Hight’s transl.) 

4 The version given here is in part a summary and in part follows the translation of Mag- 
ntsson and Morris (L 10.6). 
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tale, and at Yule-eve he betook himself to the haunted place. He asked 
permission to stay there and called himself Gestr. The goodwife wished 
to go to church again, but thought it impossible to cross the river. It 
thawed fast abroad, and the river was in flood, and therein was the drift 
of ice great. But Grettir went with Steinver and her little daughter and 
carried them both with one arm through the raging river, while with 
the other he pushed back the ice-floe. ! He then returned to Sandhills 
and lay down at night, but did not take off his clothes. 

Towards midnight Grettir heard great din without, and thereafter 
into the hall came a huge troll-wife, with a trough? in one hand and a 
chopper wondrous great in the other; she peered about when she came 
in, and saw where ‘ Gestr’ lay, and ran at him; but he sprang up to 
meet her, and they fell a-wrestling terribly, and struggled together for 
long in the hall. She was the stronger, but he gave back with craft, and 
all that was before them was broken, yea, the cross-paneling withal of 
the chamber. She dragged him out through the door and labored away 
with him down towards the river, and right down to the deep gulfs. 
All night they wrestled furiously; never, he deemed, had he fought 
with such a monster; she held him to her so hard that he might turn 
his arms to no account save to keep fast hold on the middle of the 
witch, But now when they had come to the gulf of the river, he gives 
the hag a swing round, and therewith got his right hand free, and swiftly 
seized the short-sword (sax) that he was girt withal, and smote the troll 
therewith on the shoulder, and struck off her arm; and therewithal was 
he free, but she fell into the gulf and was carried down the ‘ force.’ 

After Yule-tide Grettir went with the Eyjardalsd priest (who doubted 
his tale and would not believe that the two men who had vanished had 
gone into the gulf) to the scene of his victory. When they came to the 
force-side, they saw a cave up under the cliff; a sheer rock that cliff was, 
so great that in no place might man come up thereby, and well-nigh 
fifty fathoms was it down to the water. Grettir bade the priest watch 
the upper end of a rope, which he let sink down into the water; then he 
leapt off the cliff into the gulf. He dived under the force, and hard work 
it was, because the whirlpool was strong, and he had to dive down to 
the bottom, before he might come up under the force. But thereby was 
a rock jutting out, and thereon he gat; a great cave was under the force, 
and the river fell over it from the sheer rocks. He went up into the cave, 
and there was a great fire flaming from amidst brands; and there he saw 
a giant (jetunn) sitting, marvelously great and dreadful to look on. But 
when Grettir came anigh, the giant leapt up and caught up a glaive and 
smote at the newcomer, for with that glaive might a man both cut and 


1 It is exceedingly doubtful whether this feat — a preliminary demonstration of strength, 
cf. the Bear’s Son parallels, Panzer 34 ff. — can be regarded as an analogue of the Breca ad- 
venture (Brandl 994). Grettir’s superiority as an endurance swimmer is mentioned in ch. 58. 

2 For holding her food — the human victim. Grendel brought a glaf for the same purpose 


with him (2085 ff.). 
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thrust; a wooden shaft it had, and that fashion of weapon men called 
then, heft-sax (hepii-sax). Grettir hewed back against him with his 
short-sword (sax), and smote the shaft so that he struck it asunder; 
then was the giant fain to stretch aback for a sword that hung up there 
in the cave; but therewithal Grettir smote him afore into the breast, 
and smote off well-nigh all the breast bone and the belly, so that the 
bowels tumbled out of him and fell into the river, and were driven down 
along the stream; and as the priest sat by the rope, he saw certain fibers 
all covered with blood swept down the swirls of the stream; then he 
grew unsteady in his place, and thought for sure that Grettir was dead, 
so he ran from the holding of the rope! (which had been fastened to a 
peg), and returned home. — In the meantime Grettir went up the cave; 
he kindled a light and examined the place. The story does not tell how 
much he got therein, but men deem that it must have been something 
great. He also found the bones of the two men and put them in a bag. 
Then he made off from the cave and swam to the rope and shook it, 
and thought that the priest would be there yet; but when he knew that 
the priest had gone home, then must he draw himself up by strength of 
hand, and thus he came up out on to the cliff. Then he fared back to 
Eyjardalséd, and brought into the church porch the bag with the bones, 
and therewith a rune-staff with verses cut on it. (The last verses: ‘ For 
from its mighty shaft of tree The heft-sax [hepii-sax] smote I speedily; 
And dulled the flashing war-flame [guwnn-logi] fair In the black breast 
that met me there.’) 

(Chap. 67.) Grettir was thought to have done great deeds for the 
cleansing of the land (mikla landhreinsun). 

Like Grettir, Ormr the Strong is known to have been a real person, 
but in the Orms pdttr Stérélfssonar® remarkable deeds of a fabulous char- 
acter are ascribed to him, 

Orm’s sworn brother, Asbjorn, we are told, sails to the Norwegian 
island Sandey (Saudey), where a man-eating giant Brisi and his mother 
(in the shape of an enormous cat) dwell in a cave.3 (He is slain by 
Brisi after a severe struggle. Twenty of his men are torn to pieces and 
devoured by the terrible fire-breathing cat.) When Ormr at his home in 
Iceland gets news of his friend’s death, he determines to avenge him and 


1 This motive recurs in the story of Grettir’s encounter with the ghost of K4rr, which in 
the manner of the fighting resembles also the Gldmr incident (see below, p. xvii) and the first 
part of the Sandhaugar episode. —It may be mentioned that a submarine contest in the 
Porsteinssaga Vtkingssonay has been cited as a parallel to Béowulf’s fight with Grendel’s 
mother (C. N. Gould, MPA. vii 214). 

2 See L 10.7. Ormr and Grettir are mentioned together as two of the strongest men ever 
known in Iceland, Grettissaga, ch. 58. See note on]. oor. It must be admitted that the Orm 
parallel is of less value than has often been assumed, especially as that text is largely de- 
pendent on the Grettissaga (and other sagas), cf. Boer L 4.140.177 ff. 

3 The cave is near the sea; in the Faroe versions it is reached by means of a small boat. 
See Bugge 361 ff. 

4 Bugge thought this Asbjorn ultimately identical with Aischere, Beow. 1323 fi. 
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sails to Brdasi’s island. He enters the cave and fights first with the 
mother — the cat, who attacks him with her piercing claws.! He reels 
back, but when he calls on God and St. Peter for help,” he gets the better 
of the monster and breaks her back. Thereupon he struggles with Brisi 
and overcomes him by sheer strength of arm. After cutting with his 
sword (sax) the ‘ blood-eagle’ into the dead giant’s back, he leaves the 
cave with two chests of gold and silver. 

The same story has been traced in the modern versions of two Faroe 
and two Swedish ballads.’ 

Another analogue (from the Floressaga) has been cited by M. 
Schlauch, L 4.62 e. 

Of less significance, yet worthy of mention, as a parallel to the Gren- 
del fight, is the Glémr episode of the Grettissaga (chaps. 32-35), which 
tells of how Gla4mr, a shepherd, who (had been killed by an evil spirit 
and who afterwards) haunted and made uninhabitable the house and 
farm of pP6rhallr, was slain by Grettir in a mighty contest. 

Grettir when told of the hauntings rode to the place (Pérhallsstadir) 
and in the night awaited Glamr in the hall. When a third part of the 
night had passed, he heard a great noise without, then one went up upon 
the house, and afterwards came down and opened the door. Grettir 
lay quiet; Glamr went up to him and tried to pull him out of the house. 
They struggled wondrously hard, and seats and benches were broken 
before them. Gld4mr wanted to get out. Grettir resisted with all his 
might and finally succeeded in making his fiendish opponent reel back 
and fall open-armed out of the house. By drawing his short-sword (sax) 
and cutting off Gl4m’s head he disposed of the hateful revenant. (But 
before he could do it, he beheld with terror in the moonlight Glam’s 
horrible face and heard his dying curse, which was to be of disastrous 
consequences to him.) 

A notable parallel of the second adventure has been detected (by 
Lawrence, L 4.62 c) in an episode of the (13th or 14th cent.) Samsons- 
saga. (A brief summary by Lawrence: ‘ A she-troll dwelling under a 
water-fall has begotten a son, a supernatural being who haunts the 
forests. She is killed, like Grendel’s dam, in a struggle under the waters. 
Afterwards the hero dives under the fall, and comes to a cave in which 
he finds precious objects. Gallyn the miller, seeing blood in the stream, 
immediately concludes, like the watchers in the tales of Béowulf and 
Grettir, that the hero has been killed.”) The characteristic ‘ waterfall- 
cave’ scenery is likewise found in the Gullpérissaga and the story of 
‘ Gullbra and Skeggi.’$ 


1 Cp. Beow. 1501 ff. 2 Cp. Beow. 1553 fi. 

3 An interesting detail of the Faroe ballads, viz. the exclamation in praise (blessing) of the 
hero’s mother after the slaying of the giant, has been connected (by Bugge) with Beow. 942 ff., 
but the coincidence need not be considered of importance. 

4 Text and translation of the Semsonssega episode by Lawrence, Cha. Intr.? 502 f., 456 f.: 
of the stories of Gullbérir and Gullbra by Cha. Intr.? 4o4 ff. 
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The points of contact between the foregoing extracts and the Beowulf 
are unmistakable and need not be gone over in detail. The Sandhaugar 
episode in particular gives a strikingly similar description! of the mon- 
ster’s cave under a waterfall, and moreover seems to show a verbal 
agreement in the use of (the nonce word) heftisax, recalling the (equally 
unique) heftméce, Beow. 1457.2 In some points, it should be noted, this 
important and highly instructive version presents an obscuration of the 
original folk-tale elements;? viz. in making not the male but the female 
monster (who, by the way, is not stated explicitly to be the giant’s 
mother) provoke the first fight by attacking the house, the natural réles 
of the two demons being thus reversed; in motivating the hero’s visit to 
the cave by mere curiosity; in omitting all mention of the wounded she- 
demon in the second adventure; and in completely blurring the motive 
of the wonderful sword which is found hanging in the cave. 

Some noteworthy innovations in the Beowulf account — apart from 
the general transformation incident to the epic setting and atmosphere 
— are the following. The mother of the slain Grendel leaves her cave, 
appears in the hall, and avenges her son in heroic fashion — an evident 
amplification (including a partial repetition) of the narrative. Again, 
Grendel, though (mortally wounded by Béowulf and) found dead in 
the cave, is as it were slain again (1576 ff.) and definitely disposed of by 
beheading. In the original form of the story, it appears, the male demon 
had been merely wounded; when the hero had made his way to the 
dwelling place of the monsters, he put the wounded enemy to death 
(and afterwards killed the mother). A number of minor incongruities 
possibly arising from an imperfect remodeling of old folk-tale motives 
are pointed out in the Notes, see ll. 135, 703, 736 ff., 839 ff., cf. 1260. 
The theory that the Anglo-Saxon poet worked up different versions 
(relating to Grendel and to Grendel’s mother respectively) has been re- 
peatedly proposed as a means of accounting for disparities of the nar- 
ae see especially Schneider (L 4.135) and Berendsohn (L 4.141.1.14 
ff.). 

Different and in a certain respect closer is the relation of Beowulf to 
the late Hrélfssaga (see Par. § 9, L 10.8). It is true, Bodvar’s contest 
with a peculiar fanciful beast (chap. 23) has not nearly so much in 
common with the Grendel fight as Grettir’s adventure in the cave has 
with Béowulf’s second encounter. Yet only in the Hrélfssaga do we find 
a story at all comparable to the Grendel part placed in a historical setting 
comparable to that in the Anglo-Saxon epic and attributed to a person 


1 It serves indeed to make clear the Beowulfian representation of the Grendel abode, see 
Lawrence L 4.62. Cf. also above, pp. xiv n. 3, XViD. 3. 

2 The former is used by the giant, the latter by Béowulf; a seax is used also by Grendel’s 
mother (1545), as a sax is several times by Grettir. The kenning gumnlogi reminds us of 
beadoléoma, Beow. 1523. See further, notes on 1457, 1500 ff., 1555 f. 

3 Cf. Panzer 319. 
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who is possibly after all identical with Béowulf himself.! Manifestly the 
relation of Bedvarr to Hrélfris not unlike that of Béowulf to Hrodgar — 
both deliver the king from the ravages of a terrible monster, both are 
his honored champions and friends, Bedvarr the son-in-law, Béowulf 
the ‘ adopted son? (946 ff., 1175 f.). Nor should the following parallels 
be denied consideration. Bodvarr goes from Gautland, whose king is 
his brother, to the Danish court at Hleidra; Béowulf goes from the land 
of the Geats, who are ruled by his uncle Hygelac, to the court of the 
Danish king at Heorot. Bodvarr makes his entrance at the court ina 
brusque, self-confident manner and at the feast quarrels with the king’s 
men; Béowulf introduces himself with a great deal of self-reliance 
tempered, of course, by courtly decorum (407 ff.), and at the banquet 
has a dispute with an official of the king (409 ff.); also his scornful retort 
? 5 590 ff. is matched by Bodvar’s slighting remarks, 68. 17 ff. (Par. 

9. 

In addition, certain features in the Norse tradition of Bodvarr have 
been instanced as confirming the original identity of the two heroes.” 
The bear nature of Bodvarr which must be supposed to be his own by 
inheritance? and which is implied by his strange behavior in the great 
Bjarkamdl battle (Saxo ii 59 ff., Hrdlfssaga, chaps. 32 f.) has been com- 
pared to Béowulf’s bearlike wrestling propensities, dwelt upon in his 


1 Additional special references: ten Brink 185 ff., Olrik i 134 ff., Lawrence L 4.60, Olson 
L 4.65; von Sydow L 4.66 b3; Cha. Intr. 54 ff. (ib. 308, 2522: ref. to Brynjulfsson); Berend- 
sohn L 4.40 a. — The value of the Hrélfssaga for purposes of comparison and the identity of 
Bodvarr and Béowulf (insisted upon above all by Sarrazin) have been recognized by a number 
of scholars. It has been claimed that a comparison of Saxo (ii 56, Par. § 7; cf. above, p. xiv 
n. 3: Grettissaga, ch. 21), the Hrélfssaga, and the Bjarkartmur (Par. § 9.1) with each other, and 
with the Beowulf helps to throw light on certain elements of confusion in the Saga. The 
wings of the monster are thus considered to be a modern embellishment of the story. Besides, 
the real and the sham fight might seem to have arisen from a series of two real encounters, 
in the second of which the (previously wounded) troll was killed (in accordance with the sup- 
posedly older form of the Grendel part, see Panzer 371 f.). Furthermore, it has been supposed 
that in the original story the fighter’s own sword actually failed him (cp. Par. § 9 with Beow. 
1523 ff.), but a wonderful, gold-hilted sword brought him victory (cp. Par. §9 with Beow. 
1557 ff.). Sarrazin suggested that the two ¢ war-friends’? (Beow. 1810), the unsuccessful 
Hrunting and the victorious Gyldenhilt (Gullinhjalti), were developed by a process of personifi- 
cation into the dual figure of Hottr-Hjaltt (coward-champion), cf. E St. xxxv 19 ff. Olson 
endeavored to prove that the Bjarkartmur have no independent value in this connection, 
that the earliest type of Bjarki’s fight is the one found in Saxo, and that the form of the monster 
overcome in the Hrélfssaga is derived from the Siward saga. See Cha. Intr. 

2 See Chadwick H. A. 120f.; Clarke L 4.76.40 ff. 

8 On the use of this bear motive (which is not unknown in folk-tales, cf. above, p. xiii n. 3) 
in the Gesta Herwardi, in Saxo (x 345), and in the story of Siward, see Lawrence, pp. 234 ff.; 
Olrik i 215 ff., & AfNF. xix 1909 ff.; Deutschbein, Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands, pp. 
249 ff.; and especially Olson, who, with Olrik, traces Bo®dvar’s bear-ancestry to the Siward 
saga. — Did Béowulf inherit his wrestling strength from his father (cp. handbona 460)? In- 
cidentally, it may be noted that he became the forerunner of wrestling heroes celebrated in 
English literature (as in The Tale of Gamelyn, Lorna Doone ,etc.). 
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contest with Grendel and with the Frankish warrior Deghrefn (2501 ff.). 
Also the fact that Bodvarr Bjarki (with other champions of Hrélfr) aids 
Adils in his war (Skdldskaparmdl, Skjgldungasaga, Bjarkarimur, Par. 
§§ 5, 8.6, 9.11) is paralleled, in a measure, by Béowulf’s ‘ befriending ’ 
the Swedish prince Eadgils (2392 ff.). 

The perplexing question of the precise relation between Beowulf and 
the various (late) Scandinavian stories briefly considered here has given 
rise to manifold earnest and ingenious discussions, and conflicting con- 
clusions have been arrived at. On the whole, it seems safest to attribute 
the undeniable parallelisms to the use of the same or similar Scandi- 
navian sources both in the Old English and the Old Norse accounts.'* 
There existed, we may assume, on the one hand a tale — made over into 
a local legend? — of the freeing of the Danish court from a strange 
monster through the prowess of a mighty warrior, and another one — 
like the former going back to a primitive folk-tale — about a similar 
adventure expanded to a fight with two monsters’ and placed in pic- 
turesque Scandinavian surroundings. Both kinds of narrative circulated 
orally in the North. In course of time they were attached to various 
persons (two of whom are unquestionably historical characters),?* 
Bodvarr, Grettir, Ormr, Béowulf respectively. A comparatively early 
combination of the two sets was perhaps effected in Scandinavia, though 
it is actually traceable in the Anglo-Saxon epic only. The artistic Beo- 
wulf version represents the final result of this formative process. 

Attention, however, should be called also to the significant suggestion 
made from time to time, that the substance of the Grendel part goes 
back ultimately, if not directly, to Irish models. Even a definite Irish 
analogue has been detected,® viz. Cuchulinn’s adventures in the saga of 


1 The fame of Bjarki is attested also by the Series Runica and the Annales Ryenses (Par. 
§ 8.4 & 5). That he came to be known in North England, is shown by the occurrence of the 
name Boduwar Berki in the Liber Vitae Ecclesiae Dunelmensis (in a 12th century entry); cf. 
also A. Bugge, ZfdA. li 35. 

18 That the account of the Sandhaugar episode is not derived from the English version has 
been clearly demonstrated by Cha., Intr.? 461 ff., cf. L 4.62d. By a comparison of the an- 
alogous versions (see pp. xv ff.) Cha. has managed to reconstruct what may be considered the 
outlines of the original form of the Grendel story, in particular of the second adventure. 
(See notes on 1506 ff., 1555 f.) 

2 For such a legend (showing at least a slight similarity) attached to the bay of Roskilde see 
Sarrazin St. ro ff. 

3 The figures on a 6th century tablet found in Oland have been interpreted by Stjerna (31 £.) 
as representing a counterpart to Béowulf’s contest with the ‘ she-wolf,’ Grendel’s mother. 

38 Also Gull- périr is historical. 

4 Cf. e.g., Brooke L 4.6.1.84 f., von Sydow, Dehmer, see above, p. xiiin. 1, 2; v. Sydow, Anz. 
dA. xxxv 129 f. (Parallel British versions: Freymond, ‘“‘ Artus ? Kampf mit dem Katzenun- 
getiim,” Festgabe fiir Grober (1899), pp. 311 ff.) — See below, p. cxxiii. 

5 Deutschbein L 4.36, cf. Anz.fdA. xxxvi224f. A direct influence of the Irish saga (which 
has not been claimed) would be entirely out of the question on chronological grounds. Zimmer 
(ZfdA. xxxii 331 f.) had assumed, on the other hand, an (indirect) influence of the Béowulf 
legend on that of Cuchulinn. 
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The Feast of Bricriu, though the parallelism noted is certainly not con- 
spicuous. Again, the motives and the general atmosphere of the second 
adventure have been alleged to point in the direction of Celtic sources. 
Indeed, the brilliant picture of the monsters’ mysterious haunt (1357 ff.) 
might well remind us of Celtic fancy.? The notion of the female monster, 
Grendel’s mother, foreshadowing ‘ the devil’s dam,’ has been cited in 
the same connection.? 

Other analogies have been mentioned, such as the elegiac tone of 
certain passages (2247-66, 2435—71),* the mystic element of the Scyld 
legend (see nete on 4-52), the position of the court pyle.5 Moreover, in 
the selection of the peculiar kind of plot (supernatural adventures) and 
even in the general style and manner of the narrative the influence of 
Celtic types has been supposed to be visible. Also the possibility of 
Celtic elements in the language of Beowulf has been discussed.” 

While these observations and hypotheses are exceedingly interesting, 
it is only fair to say that so far no tangible proof has been produced. 


BEOWULF’sS FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON? 


Dragon fights are events of such ordinary occurrence in medieval 
literature that it may almost seem otiose to hunt for specific sources of 
the Beowulfian specimen. But mention has been very properly made 
of numerous modern parallels of folk legends? — the nearest of which 
is a Danish one, —and more especially of Frotho’s dragon fight!® in 
Saxo’s History (ii 38f., Par. § 7) as indicating a probable Danish origin 
of the story. It is true, one of the most sagacious students of Scandi- 
navian legend!" has pronounced the similarities between Saxo’s account 
and the Beowulf version entirely irrelevant, imaginary, or common- 


1 See Olson L 4.63. 

2 The picturesque kennings for the sea have been instanced as suggesting the quality of 
Celtic imagination (Rankin, JEGPh. ix 75, 82). 

8 Ker L 4.120.1.198 f.; Lehmann L 4.57.428; von der Leyen L 4.67. n. 5.122; v. Sydow, l.c. 

4 Bugge 77 ff. (Some minor details are added.) But this is very questionable, see Sieper 
L 4.126.2.58 f. 

5 Deutschbein, J.c. 6 Deutschbein, /.c. 

7 Sarrazin Kad. 69 ff. (Thus Gérmund 10962, in place of Wérmund, is explained as a Cel- 
ticism, cf. also E St. xliir7.) The MS. spellings cames 107, camp 1261 have been thought to 
evidence a Celtic source of information. (Bugge 82; cf. Emerson, Publ. MLAss. xxi 925, 
885 n. 3; note on Il. 106 ff.) 

8 Additional special references: Sievers L 4.33, Olrik i 305 ff., Sarrazin L 4.32.1 & 5, Bugge 
and Olrik L 4.51, Bugge 45 ff., Berendsohn L 4.141.1.1 ff.; Lawrence L 4.62 a; Cha. Intr. 92 ff.; 
Schneider L 4.13 a. 

9 Panzer 294 ff. All of these parallels belong to the so-called pérr type. Most of them are 
localized in Germany, a few in Denmark. 

10 Sievers, I.c. (Cf. Miillenhoff, Z/dA. vii 439; Miiller L ro.4. ii. 74; Sarrazin St. 88.) A simi- 
lar, briefer version is the dragon fight of Fridlevus, Saxo vi 180 f. 

0 Ojrik, 2.6 
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place, emphasizing at the same time the fact that the stories taken as a 
whole are of a totally different order, — Frotho, who wages the fight for 
the sake of the dragon’s treasure and who by this victory first establishes 
his fame, representing the Sigurér type,! and, on the other hand, Béo- 
wulf, who undertakes the venture primarily to save his people and, al- 
though victorious, loses his life, exemplifying in the main the pérr type? 
Yet it appears quite credible that some such lay as the one which Saxo 
deliberately turned into Latin verse was known to the Anglo-Saxon poet 
and perhaps even suggested to him Béowulf’s third great adventure. 
There is a notable agreement in a number of features which can hardly 
be accidental, — thus, in the description of the dragon (cp. Beow. 2561, 
2569 ff., 2827, 2582 £.; 2304, 2524, 2580); the report of a country- 
man (cp. 2214 ff., 2280 ff., 2324 ff., 2404 ff.); the use of a specially 
prepared shield (cp. 2337 ff., 2522 ff.); the hero’s desire to engage in 
the contest without help from others (cp. 2345 ff., 25209 ff.); the man- 
ner of the fight itself (cp. e.g., the details: 2699, 2705). It is also evident 
that far-reaching alterations would be deemed requisite by the poet 
who fitted this theme into the story of Béowulf’s life. Nothing could 
be more natural than that the high-minded slayer of the Grendel kin 
should appear again, above all else, in the réle of a deliverer from dis- 
tress, a benefactor of men. And when this great deed was added as 
the crowning event to the record of his long life, what better motivation 
of his death could have presented itself? The introduction of an associ- 
ate in the person of Wiglaf served to provide not only a welcome helper 
in the fatal struggle, but an eyewitness and assistant at the king’s 
pathetic death, besides an heir and executor who directs the impressive 
closing scene of the poem. Of course, if Sarrazin’s thesis (see below, 
pp. xxiii, xliv) be adopted, Wiglaf (Viggo, Voggr) must be considered 
one of the original figures of the Scandinavian legend. 

It has been conjectured? that certain instances of an imperfect adapta- 
tion of the Danish original can be detected in our text of the Beowulf, 
viz. the reference to the éalond 2334 (see note), answering to Saxo’s 
island, and the puzzling line (pone de ér gehéold ...) efter heleda hryre 
hwate Scildingas 3005 (see note), which was supposed to show that the 
dragon fight was originally attributed to the Danish king Béowulf (I)+ 
of Il. 18 ff., 53 ff., the predecessor of Healfdene, just as it was attached 
(Saxo ii 38) to Haldanus’ predecessor Frotho, The latter assumption 


1 See Reginsmdl, Féfnismdl; Skéldskaparmdl (Prose Edda), ch. (37,) 38; Volsungasaga, ch. 
(14,) 18. 

2 See Voluspa 55 (56) f.; Gylfaginning (Prose Edda), ch. so. 

3 We may add that both the detailed story of how the hoard came into the possession of the 
dragon and the motive of the curse laid on the gold put us in mind of Scandinavian analogues, 
— even though the circumstances of the former are not at all identical. (See notes on 2231 ff., 
3051 ff.) Cf. Reginsmdl, Fafnismdl, Skdldskaparmdl, chs. 37 ff. 

4 See Sievers, /.c.; Boer L 4.58.60 n., L 4.140.112. 

® Or Béowa (see below, pp. xxiii ff.), which Sievers (J.c.) also took for granted, 
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has been endorsed by Berendsohn, who — improving upon the formula 
‘combination of the Pérr and the Fafnir (or Sigurdr) type’ (Panzer) 
— suggests that two versions have been fused in the epic (itself), the 
hero of the first being originally Béowulf I= Frotho, whilst the second 
was concerned with an aged king who fights a fiery dragon in order to 
save his people. It is one of a number of possibilities. 

In some respects the other dragon fight told in the Beowwf, that of 
Sigemund (884 ff.), exhibits a closer affinity to Saxo’s Frotho parallel. 
Both belong in the ‘ Sigurdr’ class, being the adventurous exploits of 
conquering heroes. Sigemund, like Frotho, is really alone in the fight 
(888 f.). He loads a boat with the dragon’s treasures, just as Frotho is 
bidden to do by his informant (Par. § 7). (The scene of Béowulf’s fight 
is near the sea, but the boat is replaced by a wagon, 3134.) 

Several minor parallels between Béowulf’s and Sigemund’s dragon 
fight should not be overlooked. Cp. under harne stan? (... dna genédde 
... ) 8873 2553, 2744, 2213, 2540. — [draca] mordre swealt 892, 2782. — 
wyrm hat gemealt 897 (see note), cf. 3040 f.: wes se légdraca.. . gledum 
beswéled. (Similarly the victorious sword which avails against [Grendel 
and] Grendel’s mother, is melted by the monster’s hot blood, 1605 ff., 
1666 ff.) — .. . selfes dome, sébat gehledd 895; him on bearm hladon... 
sylfes dome 2775 £.— (hordes hyrde 887, cf. beorges hyrde 2304.) See 
further, A. 1 238 ff. 

That both ‘ Béowulf’s death? and ‘the fall of Bodvarr Bjarki 
(Saxo ii 59 ff., Hrélfssaga, chaps. 32 ff., Par. §§ 7, 9) go back ultimately 
to historical legend commemorating the fight between Hjorvaror 
(=Heoroweard) and the Geat [king] Bodvarr (Bjarki) (= Béowulf), 
that is, practically a war — the final, disastrous one — between Swedes 
and Geats,® has been argued with great keenness by Sarrazin (E St. 
xlii 24 ff.), who is supported by Berendsohn (J.c. 12 f.). Through sub- 
sequent intrusion of supernatural folk-tale elements, it is further 
assumed, the whole character of the legend underwent a radical meta- 
morphosis, although the persistent allusions to the Swedish-Geatish 
affairs in the second part of the Beowulf serve as reminders of the actual 
historical background. 


Tue Two B&owuLrs. MytHorocicaL INTERPRETATION® 
The mention of Béowulf the Dane (who may be designated as 


1 Sigur@r has his horse carry the treasures (Fafnismdl, Skdldskaparmal, ch. 38, Volsungasaga, 
ch. 19). 

2 In the Nibelungenlied the hoard is carried #2 eime holn berge, 90. 

3 The light in the cave (2760 f.) recalls the second adventure (1570 ff.). 

4 That is, before the latter became connected with the story of Hrélfr Kraki. 

5 Cf. below, p. xl. ‘ 

6 Special references: Kemble L 4.43, Miillenhoff L 4.25.2, 3, 5 (besides L 4.10.1 ff.), Sarrazin 
L 4.32.3, Olrik i 223 ff., ii 250 ff., Binz, Lawrence L 4.60, Heusler L 4.37.2; Cha. Intr. 41 ff. 
2gt fi. 
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Béowulf I in contradistinction to the hero Béowulf [II] the Geat) has 
caused much perplexity to students of the poem. In the opening canto 
Scyld Scéfing and his son Béowulf are given the place of honor in the 
genealogy of the Danish kings. Practically the same names, viz. Scéaf 
(Scéf), Scyld (Scyldwa, Sceldwea), Béaw (Beo, Beowi(n)us, etc.!) occur 
among the ancestors of Woden in a number of Anglo-Saxon and, simi- 
larly, Old Norse genealogies (Par. §§ 1, 5, 8.1). That those names in 
the Scandinavian pedigrees are derived from Anglo-Saxon sources, is 
clearly proved by their forms and by the explanatory translations which 
have been added. Again, a local appellation Béowan hamm?is mentioned 
in the neighborhood of a Grendles mere in a Wiltshire charter issued 
by King AiSelstan in the year 931.3 From these facts, aided by etymolog- 
ical interpretations of the name Béaw-Béow(a) (Béowulf), it has been 
inferred that the hero of the poem was originally the same as Béaw 
(Béowa, Béowulf I); i.e., a divine being worshiped by the Anglo-Saxons 
and credited with wondrous deeds of the mythological order, and who 
by contamination with a historical person of the name of Béowulf, the 
nephew of king Hygelac, was transformed into the mortal hero of 
the poem. Originated by Kemble and very generally accepted for gen- 
erations (though varied in minor details), this hypothesis seemed to fur- 
nish the very key to a true understanding of the unique epic poem. It 
was enunciated by Miillenhoff, as a kind of dogma, in the following 
precise and supposedly authoritative formulation. 

Béow (whose name is derived from the root bha [cp. OE. baan] 
‘ grow,’ ‘ dwell,’ ‘ cultivate land’), in conjunction with Scéaf (‘ sheaf,’ 
denoting husbandry) and Scyld (‘ shield,’ i.e., protection against en- 
emies), typifies the introduction of agriculture and civilization, the 
peaceful dwelling on the cultivated ground. He is virtually identical 
with Ing‘ and thus also with Fréa (ON. Freyr), the god of fruitfulness 


1 For the variant forms see Grimm D. M. iii 389 (1722); Kemble ii, p. xii. And see below, 
Par. §1. 


eles sceagan easteweardne..... to Sere scortan dic. butan anan acre. Sonne to fugel-mere to San 
wege; ondlong weges to ottes forda; Sonon to wudumere; Sonne to Sere ruwan hecgan; Sat on 
langan hangran; Sonne on grendles mere j; Oonon on dyrnan geat; Sonne eft on lin-leage geat.? (Car- 


tdlarium Saxonicum ed. by W. de Gray Birch ii 303 ff. [Kemble, Cod. Dipl. ii 171 ff.].) 
4 Cf. below, p, xxxvii. 
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and riches. In a similar mythological light are to be viewed the exploits 
of Béowulf (that is, primarily, Béow). Grendel is a personification of 
the (North) Sea, and so is Grendel’s mother; and Béowulf’s fight 
against these demons symbolizes the successful checking of the inunda- 
tions of the sea in the spring season. The contest with the dragon is its 
autumnal counterpart. In the death of the aged hero, which means the 
coming on of winter, an old seasons-myth is seen to lie back of the 
prevailing culture-myth conception.! Owing to the similarity of names, 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon myth of Béowa was transferred to Béowulf the 
Geat, a great warrior who distinguished himself in Hygelac’s ill-fated 
expedition against the Franks. 

A number of other more or less ingenious mythological expositions 
have been put forward.2 Béowulf has been made out a superhuman 
being of the order of pérr or Baldr, or a lunar deity, a personification 
of wind, storm, or lightning, a patron of bee-keepers,* whilst his op- 
ponent Grendel has figured as the incarnation of the terrors of pesti- 
lential marshes, malaria or fog, or of the long winter nights, a storm 
being, a likeness of the ON. Loki or gir, even of the Lernaean hydra 
of old.5 Also the dragon and Béowulf’s dragon fight have been subjected 
to various interpretations of a similar allegorizing character. 

Grimm understood the name Béo-wilf (of which Béow was supposed 
to be a shortening) as ‘ bee-wolf ? (enemy of the bees), meaning ‘ wood- 
pecker,’® which bird he conjectured to have been held sacred like the 
Picus of the Romans. Others have accepted this eminently plausible 
etymology of ‘ bee-wolf,’ taking the word, however, in the sense of 
‘ bear ’6 (the ravager of bees, the hive plunderer). (Cosijn, Aanteeken- 
ingen, p. 42 (cf. ZfdPh. xxiv 17 n.] explained ‘ bee-wolf ’ as sigewulf [with 
reference to the use of sigewzf for ‘ bees? in the Ags. Charms 3.8, Grein- 
Wiilcker i 320].) 

Out of the bewildering mass of learned disquisitions along these lines 
a few facts emerge as fairly probable. Neither the Grendel nor the drag- 
on fight is to be shifted back from Béowulf (II) the Geat hero to 
Béowulf (I) the Dane or the Anglo-Saxon progenitor. The evidence of 
the famous Wiltshire charter is far from conclusive as regards the at- 
tribution of the Grendel fight to Béowa, especially as the latter name (in 


1 Even the swimming adventure with Breca has been explained mythologically, see note 
on 499 ff. 

2 See Wiilker L 4.4.258 ff.; Panzer 250 ff. 

3 By reason of his dragon fight, cf. E. Siecke, Drachenkimpfe, Untersuchungen sur indoger- 
manischen Sagenkunde. 1907. 

4 Hence, more generally, a representative of civilization (Miillenhoff, Z/dA. xii 283). 

5 Hagen, MLN. xix 71; cf. Kégel, Z/dA. xxxvii 270; see also Fog L 4.66 br. 

6 Skeat at one time accepted this (Academy xi 163 c), but considered that the woodpecker 
on account of its fighting qualities was meant to typify a hero. Schréder L 4.66 b7 inclines to 
Grimm’s view. 

6® Presumably a taboo name. The conclusion reached by Krogmann (L 4.66 b8) leaves the 
troublesome questions unsettled. 
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beowan hammes) could be explained as a shortened form (pet form) of 
Béowulf.t 

That Béaw: Béow was after all, originally, some kind of a divine 
being, has been shown to be probable by the investigations of folklorists,? 
who called attention to the corresponding figure of the Finnish Pekko, 
a god of grain, whom the Finns had taken over from Germanic tra- 
dition. In course of time it came to pass that the grain being Béow 
(béow =‘ barley’), like the analogous personifications of ‘sheaf’ and 
‘shield,’? was regarded as an epic personage, an early progenitor of 
royal races. 

But outside of the introductory genealogy this shadowy divinity has 
no place in the Anglo-Saxon epic. Nothing but his name is recorded 
(il. 18, 53). And that seems to have been introduced as a result of an 
accidental confusion. When detailing the ancestry of the Scyldingas 
(Skjqldungar), the poet was reminded by the name Scyld (Skjoldr) of 
the Anglo-Saxon Scyld(wa) and the beings associated with him,* and 
thus, mingling Danish and Anglo-Saxon tradition, he cited the series 
Scyld Scéfing, Béowulf among the early kings of the Danes.® That the 
form Béowulf of ll. 18, 53 in place of Béow(a) or Béaw is due to a mistake 
of the poet’s or a scribe’s, has been conjectured more than once.® 

On the other hand, Béowulf the Geat is entirely of Scandinavian 
origin. His name, if rightly interpreted as ‘ bear,’? agrees (though of 
course not etymologically) with that of Bjarki, which to begin with was 
apparently meant as a diminutive form of bjern ‘ bear.’® His deeds are 


1 Thomas Miller (Academy xlv 396) thought that the grendel of grendles mere was meant as 
acommon noun. (Cf. Lawrence /.c. 251 ff.; Panzer 395 ff.) But see Cha. Intr. 44. 

2 See Olrik ii 250 ff.; further, L 4.82 b. Cf. Cha. Intr. 84 ff., 296 ff. 

3 See note on 4-52. 

4 Cf. Heusler, Anz.fdA. xxx 32; R.-L. i 247. 

5 In the Anglo-Saxon genealogies the Danish Hereméd (Herméor) also appears, see note on 
Hereméd (901-15). 

6 Cf. Simrock L 3.21.176; Trautmann, Bonn.B. xvii153; Child, MLN. xxi 108 f.; Lawrence 
256; Binz, Lit.bl. xxxii 54; Heusler, R.-L. i 247; also Brandl 993. 

7 Cf. above, pp. xix, xxv. — A somewhat too realistic and simple explanation of his name 
and deeds was offered by Skeat, who conjectured (Jour. of Philol. xv 120 ff.) that a strong man 
once killed a bear or two, and was therefore given, as a mark of distinction, the name of ‘ bear’ 
himself. A similar suggestion as to the rise of the story was made by Bode (L 7.9.71 f.). Sidney 
Lanier asked curiously whether traditions of actual antediluvian monsters might not have 
been the starting point of legends of the Grendel kin (L 7.26). (Cf. Haigh’s and Harrison’s 
remarks on dragons, L 4.27.95 ff.; L.9.9.158.) Brooke (L 4.6.1.86, 4.6.2.66) reckoned with the 
cannibalism of primeval cave-dwellers as a possible germinal element of such folk-tales. 
Chadwick (H. A. 114) observed that the supernatural incidents in heroic stories “‘ may often 
truly reflect the belief of an age which did not clearly distinguish between natural and super- 
natural.’’ According to a novel theory of Hiibener’s (L 4.66 b4), the Grendel fight was fought 
out in the hero’s soul. 

5 His first name, Bedvarr, is owing to a misunderstanding of an appellative bgdvar (gen. sing. 
of bg ‘ fight’). Cp. Saxo ii 64: ‘ [ense,] a quo belligeri cepi cognomen.’ (Sarrazin would take 
Bodvarr (from *Badu-(h)arir) as the real name, thus bringing it in line with the assumed form 
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plainly of the folk-tale order adjusted in the epic to the level of Germanic 
hero-life. The chief adversary of Béowulf in the first part is naturally 
to be traced to the same source; but probably English traditions of a 
water-sprite have entered into the conceptions of the monster Grendel, 
whose very name seems to have been added on English soil. To inquire 
into the primitive mythological signification of those preternatural ad- 
ventures is an utterly hopeless undertaking. Resting as they do on pure 
theory and diversified imagination, such romantic constructions merely 
obscure the student’s vision of the real elements of the story.! 

Are we now to believe that Béowulf, the hero — like Grettir of the 
later Icelandic saga — belongs in part to history, or, in other words, 
that a Geat famed for strength and prowess attracted to himself won- 
derful tales of ultrahuman feats?? What the poem tells about his person, 
apart from his marvelous deeds, has not the appearance of history or 
of genuine historical legend.? He is out of place in the line of Geat kings, 
who bear names alliterating with H; and, still more strangely, his own 
B does not harmonize with the name of his father Ecgbéow and that 
of his family, the Wegmundingas.* He is a solitary figure in life, and 
he dies without leaving any children. Neither as Hygelac’s retainer nor 
as king of the Geats does he play any real part in the important events 
of the time.> He accompanies Hygelic, indeed, on his historic continen- 
tal expedition, but what is told of him in that connection is of a purely 
episodic nature, conventional, or fabulously exaggerated, in short, to all 
appearances, anything but authentic. There is hardly a trait assigned 
to him that is not more or less typical® or in some way associated with 
his extraordinary qualities or his definite réle as a protecting and de- 
fending man of strength, in which the Anglo-Saxon poet rejoiced. That 
there is some substratum of truth in the extensive recital of his doings 
may well be admitted as a possibility; but that need not have been 
more than the merest framework of the narrative elements common to 
Béowulf and Bodvarr Bjarki.’? The elaboration of Béowulf’s character 
and actions plainly shows the hand of the author who made him the 
hero of a great epic poem. 

Beaduwulf, see below, p. xxviii). No importance need be attached to the fact that the grand. 
father of Bodvarr Bjarki is called Bjér in the Bjarkarimur. 

1 Cf. Boer, AfNF. xix 43 f.; Lawrence 258 ff.; Panzer 252 ff. — That the ultimate relation 
between Béow(a) and Béowulf, after all, remains a problem is to be admitted. 

2 Grein (L 4.69.267, 278) ventured the guess that the deliverance of Denmark and Geatland 
from the attacks of pirates by a historical Béowulf caused the Grendel and dragon combats to 
be attributed to him. 

3 The events of his life are briefly reviewed on p. xlv. 

4 See below, p. xxxii & n. 3. 

5 It is true, the assistance given to Eadgils is alluded to in Il. 2302 ff., but even that did not 
amount to active participation. 

6 Thus the motive of the sluggish youth is, somewhat awkwardly, added to his person (2 183 
ff.) exactly as it was done in the case of Grettir and of Ormr (see above, p. xiv n. 3). 

7 A decidedly remote possibility of tracing a corresponding Scandinavian legendary proto- 
type was reviewed, A. xlvi 193 ff. (L 4.02 b,c, d.) 
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Note on the Etymology of BEowuLF, BEOw, and GRENDEL 


The following etymologies of the names a) Béowulf, b) Béow have 
been proposed. 

a) 1) Béowulf (=ON. Bjélfr), =‘ bee-wolf.’? So Grimm D. M. 306 
(369); Simrock L 3.21.177; Miillenhoff, ZfdA. xii 283; Sweet, Ags. 
Reader, & E St. ii 312-4; Korner, E Si. i 483 f.; Skeat, Academy xi 
163 c, & Jour. of Philol. xv 120 ff.; Cosijn, Aant. 42; Sievers, Beitr. 
xviii 413; v. Grienberger 759; Panzer 392. This etymology is strongly 
supported by the form of the proper name Biuulf (i.e. Biuuulf) occurring 
in the Liber Vitae Ecclesiae Dunelmensis (Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 
p. 163, 1. 342). Cf. Lang. § 17. Thus Béo-wulf, Northumbr. Biu-wulf, 
=ON. Bjélfr. Parallel OHG. form: Biulfus. 

2) Béowulf=ON. Bjélfr (as first seen by Grundtvig), ie. Boejélfr, 
Byjilfr, from ber, byr ‘farm (yard).’ So Bugge Tid. 287 ff., & Beitr. 
xii 56; Gering L 3.26.100 f. 

3) Béowulf a substitution for Beadu-wulf. So Thorpe (Gloss.); 
Grundtvig (Edit.), p. xxxiii; Morley L 4.2%.344; Sarrazin St. 47, E 
St. xvi 71 ff., xxiii 227 [ON. Bodvarr=*Badu-(h)arir; cf. St. 151, E St. 
xlii 20: from *B@0-vargr]; Ferguson L 4.52.4. 

4) Laistner, L 4.47.264 f. connected the name with *béawan, Goth. 
(us-)baugjan ‘ sweep.’ Béowulf =‘ sweeping wolf,’ i.e. the cleansing wind 
that chases the mists away. Another, very far-fetched suggestion of 
Laistner’s: L 4.50.24. And see Wadstein L 4.52.5. 

b) Béow, Béaw,=ON. Bidr,? belongs to OE. béow ‘ grain,’ ‘ barley ’ 
(Epin. Gloss. 645, Leiden Gloss. 184), OS. beo(w), beuwod ‘ harvest,’ 
related to the root bh#. So Kemble ii, pp. xiii f.; Miillenhoff, ZfdA. vii 
410 f., & L 4.19; Kogel, ZfdA. xxxvii 268 ff.; cf. Boer, AfNF. xix 20 fi. 
It corresponds to ON. bygg ‘ barley’ (cp. Byggvir, note on 4-52, fin.). 
Cf. L 4.82 b. 


Etymologies of GRENDEL® 


1) Grendel, related to OE. grindan ‘grind,’ hence=‘ destroyer’ 
(Ettmiiller, Transl., p. 20; Sweet, Ags. Reader; Laistner L 4.50.23; 
etc.; also Brandl [992], who at the same time suggests a possible al- 
lusion to the grinding of grain by slaves), and to OE. *grandor (Sievers 
§ 289) in grandorléas, Jul. 271, ON. grand ‘ evil,’ ‘ injury ? (Grein Spr.; 
Sarrazin, Angl. xix 374 n.; v. Grienberger 758). Andsee Pogatscher L 


4.49.4. 
2) Grendel, related to OE. (Gen. B 384) grindel ‘ bar,’ ‘ bolt,? OHG. 
grindel, krintil* Grimm D. M. 201 (243). 


1 Cf. Bjérkman L 4.66 a; Cha. Intr. 365 ff.; Schréder L 4.66 b7; Krogmann L 4.66 b8. 

2 Cf. Par. § 5, Prologus, also Skdldskap., ch. 55. 

3 Cf. Cha. Intr. 305 ff., 44; Philippson L 4.42. n. 10.84 f.; Zachrisson L 4.66 b6. 

4 Cf. Schweizerisches Idiotikon (ed. by Staub & Tobler) ii 757 ff., s.v. grendel, grindel, where 
reference is made to the names of numerous localities containing that stem; see also Arch. 
exxx 154 f., cxxxi 427 n. 2; E St. i 485. — It has been pointed out, by the way, that a proper 
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3) Grendel, related to ON. grindill, one of the poetical terms for 
‘storm’; grenja ‘to bellow.’ See, e.g., Egilsson, Lexicon poet. antiq. 
ling. sepient.; Sarrazin St. 65; Mogk, P. Grdr.* iii 301 f. (Cp. Beow. 
1373 ff.?) 

4) Formation by means of -ila (cp. sirengel) from Lat. grandis. See 
Hagen, MLN. xix 70.1 

5) Grendel, *grandil, from *grand, ‘ sand,’ ‘ bottom (ground) of a body 
of water.’ See Rooth L 4.49.3. 


III. THE HISTORICAL ELEMENTS? 


[Ie wes] mid Swéom ond mid Géatum ond mid Sap-Denum. (Widsid 58.) 


How much of historical truth there is in the subjects considered 
under this heading cannot be made out with certainty.* The early 
Germanic poetry of heroic legend, though inspired by stirring events 
of the times, primarily those of the great period of tribal migrations, 
was anything but a record and mirror of historical happenings. What 
the singers and hearers delighted in was the warlike ideals of the race, 
the momentous situations that bring out a man’s character; and the 
poet’s imagination eagerly seized upon the facts of history to mold them 
in accordance with the current standards of the typical hero-life. The 
personality of the hero and the comitatus idea — mutual loyalty of chief 
and retainer — dominated the representation of events. The hostile en- 
counters of Germanic tribes were depicted as feuds between families. 
(Cp. the Finn legend, the Heado-Bard story.) Moreover, all kinds of 
variation, shifting, and combination naturally attended the oral trans- 
mission of the ancient lays. Facts easily gave way to fiction. The figure 
of Eormenric, e.g., as known to the Anglo-Saxons (see note on 1197- 
1201), in all probability retained next to nothing of the actual traits, 
doings, and sufferings of the great king of the Goths. Yet with all due 
allowance for disintegrating influences, those elements of the Beowulf 
which we naturally class as ‘ historical,’ i.e. based on history, in con- 
tradistinction to the frankly fabulous matter of a preternatural charac- 


name Aedric Grendel occurs in the Great Roll of the Pipe for A.D. 1179-80 (Liebermann, Arch. 
cxxvi 180). — An adj. grindel ‘ angry,’ ‘ impetuous ’ is found in some ME. texts, see Stratmann- 
Bradley. [Cf. etymol. no. 3?] 

1 Imitation of an oriental name was vaguely suggested as a possibility by Bouterwek, Germ. 
i 401. — Also Hicketier’s speculation (L 4.64) may be noted. 

2 See L 4.23 ff., L 4.67 ff. Comprehensive treatises and surveys: Miillenhoff, Grein L 4.60, 
Uhlenbeck L 4.72, Clarke L 4.76; cf. Heusler L 4.75, Chambers Wid.; Cha. Intr., Lawrence 
L 4.22 c; Schneider L 4.13 a. — It may be remarked that the map (‘ The Geography of Beo- 
wulf ’) included in this edition is designed to show the main geographical and ethnological 
features as they seem to have been understood by the poet; it is not entirely consistent 
chronologically. 

3 On this general question, see Heusler L 4.37.1. 
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ter, have, in a large measure, an air of reality and historical truth about 
them which is quite remarkable and, in fact, out of the ordinary. 

It is true, there is only one of the events mentioned in the poem, viz. 
the disastrous Frankish raid of Hygelac, which we can positively claim 
as real history (see below, p. xxxix). But this very fact that the Beowulf 
narrative is fully confirmed by the unquestioned accounts of early 
chroniclers, coupled with the comparative nearness of the poem to the 
time of the events recounted, raises into probability the belief that we 
are dealing in the main with fairly authentic narrative.’ It is certainly 
not too much to say that our Anglo-Saxon epos is to be considered the 
oldest literary source of Scandinavian history. This applies, of course, 
in the first place to the relation between the various tribes, and in a less 
degree to the record of individuals. 

Much farther removed from history appear to us the Finn legend,? 
the allusion to Offa,? and the brief reference to Eormenric and Hama.‘ 

Of tribes outside of Scandinavia® we find mention of the Franks, 
Hetware, Frisians,° the Baltic group of the Gifdas, Wylfingas, Heado- 
Bards’ and, perhaps, the Vandals. With the possible exception of 
the family of Wealhpéow, England is not represented save for the an- 
cient Angle legend of Offa. 


THE Danes? 
(Dene, Ingwine, Scyldingas, see Glossary of Proper Names.) 


A genealogy of the royal line and a summary of the facts of Danish 
history extracted from the poem are presented below. 


1 That the references to Swedish kings have a definite foundation in fact is no longer open 
to doubt (see below, p. xlv). 

2 See Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg. 

3 See note on 1931-62. 

4 See note on 1197-1201. A historical basis of the Sigemund legend cannot be reckoned with, 
see note on 875-900, nor could Wéland (1. 455) be considered in this class. 

5 In addition to Danes, ‘ Half-Danes,’ Geats, and Swedes, the poem knows the Jutes (cf. 
Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg, also below, p. xlvi), the (Heabo-)Réamas and the Finna land 
(see note on 490 ff.). 

6 See below, pp. xxxix f. 

7 See Gloss. of Proper Names; below, p. xxxvi. 

8 This is very doubtful. See Gloss. of Proper Names: Wendlas. 

® Passages in the Beowulf serving as sources: 57 ff.; 467, 2158 (Heorogar), 2161 (Heoro- 
weard); 612 ff., 1162 ff. (Wealhbéow); 1or7, 1180 ff. (2166 ff.) (Hrddulf); r219 f., 1226 f., 
1836 ff. (Hrédric, Hrddmund); 2020 ff., 81 ff. (Fréawaru, Ingeld). — Of especial value for the 
study of this Danish legendary history are the investigations of Grundtvig, Miillenhoff, Olrik, 
Heusler (L 4.35, L 4.73), Sarrazin (L 4.32.1 & 2), Malone, Herrmann L 4.35 a, (Schrgder 
L 4.69 a), Schneider iiz (L 4.13 a); for the Heado-Bard feud, see also L 4.83 ff. (chiefly 84: 
Bugge), Olrik (vol. ii), and Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde v (1891 ), pp. 315 ff 
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(Scyld Béowulf [I] ) followed by Healfdene. 
Heorogar Heoroweard 
(470-500) (b. 490) 
Hrédric 
(b. 499) 
Healfdene Hroodgar, m. Wealhpéow Hrodmund 
(A.D. 445-408) (473-525) (b. 500) 
Fréawaru, m. Ingeld 
(b. sor) 
Halga ee Hrodulf 
(475-503) (495-545) 


daughter, m. [Onlela 


Note: For the sake of clearness the figures (which at best could rep- 
resent approximate dates only) have been made quite definite. They 
are only designed to show the sequence of events in such an order as 
to satisfy the probabilities of the narrative.t 

Healfdene (57 ff.), following the mythical founder Scyld and the 
equally fictitious Béowulf (I), is the first one in the line of Danish kings 
belonging to semi-historical tradition. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Heorogar, whose reign was apparently of short duration. After 
Heorogar’s early death, the crown fell not to his son Heoroweard (who 
was perhaps considered too young or was held in disrespect?), but to his 
brother Hrodgar, the central figure of Danish tradition in the Beowulf. 

His is a reign of surpassing splendor. After gaining brilliant success 
in war (64 ff.),? he established his far-famed royal seat Heorot (68 ff.) 
and ruled for a long, long time (1760 ff.) in peace, honored by his people 
(863), a truly noble king. His queen Wealhpéow, of the race of the 
Helmingas (620), is a stately and gracious lady, remarkable for her tact 
and diplomacy.4 Another person of great importance at the court is 
Hrodulf. By the parallel Scandinavian versions it is definitely estab- 
lished that he was the son of Halga, who in the Beowulf receives no fur- 
ther mention (i.e. after 1. 61). Left fatherless at a tender age,® he was 
brought up kindly and honorably by Hrodgar and Wealhpéow (1184 ff.), 
and when grown up, rose to a position of more than ordinary influence. 


1 They are in the main derived from Heusler (L 4.75). Somewhat different are the chronolog- 
ical tables of Gering (L 3.26) and Kier (L 4.78). See Par. §11, second note. 

2 Tn Il. 2155 ff. we hear of a valuable corslet which Heorogar did not care to bestow on his 
son. 

3 The definite reference to wars, 1828, possibly points to the Heado-Bards (see below, pp. 
xxxiv ff.) or to the Geats (see below, p. xliv). 
> 4 See 1160 ff., 1215 ff. 

5 At the age of eight according to the Skjgldwngasaga, ch, 12 (Par. § 8.6) and the Ynglinga- 
saga, ch. 29 (33) (Par. § 6). 
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HrddSulf and Hrddgar occupy seats of honor side by side in the hall 
Heorot (1163 f.), as befits near relatives of royal rank, who are called 
suhter gefederan (1164; suhtorfedran, Wids. 46). In fact, it almost looks 
as if Hrodulf were conceived of as a sort of joint-regent in Denmark.! 
With just a little imagination we may draw a fine picture of the two 
Scyldingas ruling in high state and glory over the Danes, Hrddgar the 
old and wise, a peacemaker (470 ff., 1859 ff., 2026 ff.), a man of senti- 
ment, and Hrodulf, the young and daring, a great warrior, a man of 
energy and ambition. At a later time, however, as the poet intimates 
with admirable subtlety (1018 f., 1164 f., 1178 ff., 1228 ff.), the harmoni- 
ous union was broken, and Hrodulf, unmindful of the obligations of 
gratitude, behaved ill towards his cousins, Hrédric and Hrodémund 
(1180 ff.), that is to say — very likely — usurped the throne. One is 
tempted to regard Béowulf’s ‘ adoption ’ (946 ff., 1175 f.) asin some way 
connected with the anticipated treachery of Hrodulf. In case of future 
difficulties among the Scyldingas, Béowulf might come to the rescue of 
the Danish princes (in particular the elder one, cf. 1226 f., 1219 f.), or 
Hré6ric might find a place of refuge at the court of the Geats (hé meg 
pé@r fela / fréonda findan 1837). 

Regarding the chronology of HrdSgar’s life, the poet is clearly incon- 
sistent in depicting him as a very old man, who looks back on a reign 
of sixty-two years (1769 ff., 147),? and, on the other hand, representing 
his sons as mere youngsters. Evidently neither the definite dates of the 
passages referred to nor the intimation of the helpless king’s state of 
decrepitude could be taken literally. 

Of these eight male names of the Danish dynasty, which are properly 
united by alliteration conformably to the Norse epic laws of name-giving 
in the period preceding the Viking age — the majority of them more- 
over containing one element recurring in one or more of the other 
names,*® — all except Heorogar and Hrodémund are well known in the 
analogous Scandinavian tradition.‘ It is true, the names do not always 
correspond precisely in form,® but this is only natural in different ver- 


1 Jn a somewhat similar manner uncle and nephew (in this case, the sister’s son), namely 
Hygelac and Béowulf, are found living together in the land of the Geats: him wes bam samod/ 
on 0am léodscipe lond gecynde,/eard édelriht, Orum swidor/side rice bam der sélra wes 2106 ff. 

2 And who may be expected to have to fight the Heato-Bards in years to come (2026 ff., 
cf. Wids. 45 ff.). 

3 See Olrik i 22 ff. The most frequent of the name elements, Ar5d (hré5), reflects the glory 
and splendor of the royal line. Also the genealogies of the Geats and the Swedes (likewise the 
Danish Hocingas (1069, to71, 1076) and the Wégmundingas) are marked by alliteration. 
Similarly, in the West Saxon line of kings — beginning with Ecgberht — vocalic alliteration 
is traceable for two centuries and a half. On (historical) exceptions to the rule of alliteration 
in name-giving among early Germanic tribes, see Gering (L 3.26, 2d ed.), p. vi,n. Cf. G. T. 
Flom, “ Alliteration and Variation in Old Germanic Name-Giving,” MLN. xxxii (1917), 7-17; 
also Holthausen, Beib/. xlii 201. 

4 See Par. §§ 4-0. 

5 Thus, Hrodgar answers to an ON. Hrddgeirr, whereas the names actually used, Hréarr, 
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sions separated by centuries and based on long continued oral trans- 
mission. We also find a good many variations in the treatment of the 
material due to shifting and confusion, but, thanks to the researches of 
farsighted scholars, the main outlines of the original tradition appear 
with gratifying clearness. On the whole, the Beowulf account is to be 
regarded as being not only in time but also in historical fidelity nearest 
to the events alluded to. 

Heorogar, the eldest son of Healfdene, it is reasonable to believe, 
merely dropped out of the later versions of the Skjgldung saga, whilst 
Hrodmund, showing distinct English affiliations,! seems peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon account. The strange name of Hrddgar’s queen, Wealh- 
péow (i.e. ‘ Celtic servant 2), indicates that she was considered of foreign 
descent.? 

Heoroweard is the Norse Hjorvardr (Hiarthwarus, Hyarwardus), 
whose fatal attack on his brother-in-law (not cousin) Hrélfr Kraki in- 
troduces the situation celebrated in the famous Bjarkamdl.3 The per- 
son of Hrédric is curiously hidden in a few scanty references to Hroerekr 
(hngggvanbaugi) and in a cursory but instructive allusion to King 
Rolvo’s slaying of a R¢gricus (Bjarkamdl, Saxo ii 62.4 ff.: * [vex] qui 
natum Bgki R¢gricum stravit avari, etc.’).4 That Healfdene (ON. Half- 
dan(r), O.Dan. Haldan) figured also in Norse accounts as the father of 
Hrodgar (Hréarr) and Halga (Helgi), is abundantly proved, though his 
position became in time much confused. Even his designation as héak 
and gamol (57 f.) is duplicated in Scandinavian sources (Skdldskapar- 
mél, chap. 62: Hdlfdan gamli; Hyndlulj6p 14: Hélfdanr fyrri héstr 
Skjgldunga).® An explanation of his peculiar name has been found in the 
fact that, according to the later Skjoldungasaga (Par. § 8.6: chap. 9), 


Roe would be *Hréd-here in OE. Similar variations between different versions are OE. Eadgils: 
ON. Adils; OE. Eanmund: ON. (Lat.) Hémothus (see below, p. xli); Gdrmund: Wérmund 
(see note on 1931-62); Oslaf: Ordlaf (see Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg); and within the 
Beowulf itself, Heorogar: Heregar (61, 2158; 467); Hrédel: Hrédia. Cf. Heusler, ‘‘ Heldennamen 
in mehrfacher Lautgestalt,” Z/dA. lii 97-107. 

1 Sarrazin, E St. xxiii 229. 

2 The non-Danish, i.e. English lineage of Hréar’s wife in the Hrélfssaga (ch. 5, Par. § 9) and 
in Arngrim Jénsson’s Skjgldungasaga (ch. 11, Par. § 8.6) may or may not be connected with 
that fact; cf. Olson L 4.65.80, 97. — The name of Wealhpéow’s family, Helmingas, possibly 
points to East Anglia (Binz 177 f.; Sarrazin,/.c.). The name Wealhbéow (whose second element 
need not be interpreted literally) may have been constructed as a characterizing one like 
Angelbéow in the Mercian genealogy (Par. §2). Cp. also Lcg-, Ongen-béow. A note by 
Deutschbein: Anz.fdA. xxxvi 225. See Malone, K/. Misc. 156 f. 

3 Par. § 7 (ii 50 ff.), § 9 (chs. 32 ff.); § 8.2, 5, 6 (ch. 12). Edition of the ‘ BjarkaméAl en fornu,’ 
see L 10.1.4. 

4 As first seen by Grundtvig (Edition, p. 204). Cf. also Bugge, Studien tuber die Entstehung 
der nordischen Gétter- und Heldensagen (1889), pp. 171 t.; Malone L 4.87 a. See Par. § 8.1. 

5 See Par. §§ 4, 7 (ii 51), 8, 9. Cf. Angi. xxix 378. — Kier (L 4.78.104 ff.) would identify 
Healfdene with Alewih of Wids. 35 (see note on 1931-62). 
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his mother was the daughter of the Swedish king Jorundus.! Icelandic 
sources have it that he lost his life through his brother (Fr66i) 2 

Two sons of Halfdan(r), Hréarr (Roe) and Helgi (Helgo), are regu- 
larly known in the North, besides in a few versions a daughter Signy 
who married a jarl named Szevil,?— probably a mistake for Onela, the 
Swedish king. That her real name was Yrsa, was first argued by (Chad- 
wick and) Clarke (L 4.76).4 In contrast with the Beowulf, Helgi left 
a much stronger impression in Scandinavian legend than the quiet, in- 
active Hréarr; he even appears, under the guise of Helgi Hundingsbani, 
as the sole representative of the Skjgldungar in the Eddic poems bearing 
his name.® 

Still greater is the shifting in the relative importance of Hrddgar 
(Hréarr) and his nephew Hrddulf (Hrélfr [Kraki], Rolvo). All the glory 
of HrodSgar seems to be transferred to Hrélfr, who became the most 
renowned and popular of the ancient Danish legendary kings, the most 
perfect of rulers, the center of a splendid court rivaling that of the Gothic 
Theodoric and the Celtic Arthur. This development was perhaps first 
suggested by the significant contrast between the old, peace-loving 
Hrodgar and his young, forceful, promising nephew; it was further aided 
by a change in the story of Helgi, who was made to survive his brother, 
whereby Hrélfr was dissociated from the traditions concerning his uncle.’ 

Another phase of Danish history is opened up in the allusions to the re- 
lation between the Scyldingas and the chiefs of the Heado-Bards (2024— 
2069), which are all the more welcome as they present one of the most 
truly typical motives of the old Germanic heroic life, viz. the sacred 
duty of revenge. To settle an old bloody feud Hrodgar gave his daughter 
Fréawaru in marriage to Ingeld, the son of the Heado-Bard king Frida, 
who in years gone by had been slain by the victorious Danes. But an 
old, grim warrior (eald @scwiga, 2042), chafing under the trying situ- 
ation, which to his sense of honor is utterly humiliating, spurs a young 
comrade on to a realization of his duty, until hostility actually breaks 
out again. The outcome of the new war between the two tribes is related 
in Widsi0, 45-49: 


1 On the name, see Schroder, L 4.78 g. 

2 According to Danish accounts Haldanus killed his brother (cf. Par. § 8.3). 

3 Skjgldungasaga, ch. ro (Par. § 8.6), Hrélfssaga, ch. r (Par. § 9). 

4 On Yrsa’s relations with Helgi, (Ali, and) A®ils, see Clarke, pp. 64 ff., 82 ff. Chadwick and 
Clarke suggest that an (unknowingly) incestuous marriage between father and daughter (see 
Grottasongr 22, Par. §5: ch. 40, Hrélfssaga, chs. 7, 9) may have been substituted in Norse 
tradition for that between brother and sister. See note onl. 62. — In the Arélfssaga and (prob- 
ably) the late Skjoldungasaga Signy is the oldest of Halfdan’s children, whereas in the Beowulf 
Healfdene’s daughter is apparently younger than her brothers. 

5 Cf. Bugge L 4.84. 

6 See Par. §5: ch. 41, §7: 1153, § 8.6: ch. 22, § 9: ch. 16. 

7 Heusler, Z/dA. xlviii 73 £. — That Hrddulf was remembered in England at a comparatively 
late date, we see from the reference in a late Brut version to the ‘ gesta rodulphi et hunlapi, 
Unwini et Widie, horsi et hengisti, Waltef et hame’ (Imelmann, D.Lit.z. xxx 999). 
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Hropwulf ond Hrodgar héoldon lengest! 
sibbe etsomne suhtorfedran, 

sipban hy forwr&con Wicinga cynn 

ond Ingeldes ord forbigdan, 

forhéowan xt Heorote Heado-Beardna prym. 

In other words, the Heado-Bards invade the land of the Danes and 
attack the royal stronghold, but are utterly defeated. On this occasion, 
as is to be inferred from ll. 82 ff., the famous hall Heorot was destroyed 
by fire.? 

Curiously but not unnaturally (the memory of an independent Bard 
tribe having been lost in later times), Scandinavian sources regard the 
feud as arising from the enmity between two brothers of the Scylding 
family or—as in the case of Saxo— represent the former Bards as 
Danes, whilst their enemies, the Swerting family, are made over into 
Saxons.’ Otherwise, Saxo’s account is substantially a faithful counter- 
part of the Beowulf episode; in particular the fine, taunting speech of 
the old warrior, which sums up the ethical significance of the tragic con- 
flict, is plainly echoed in the Latin verses — immoderately lengthened, 
diluted and in part vulgarized as they are — which are put in the mouth 
of the famous hero Starkadr (‘ the Old’), the representative of the old, 
simple, honorable warlike life and of stern, unbending Viking? virtue. 

A faint recollection of the Heado-Bard feud lingers in the tradition 
of Hothbrodus, king of Sweden (in Saxo and other Danish sources, 
Par. § 7: ii 52 f., § 8.4 & 5) and of Hodbroddr, the enemy of Helgi in 
the Eddic lays mentioned above. The very name Hodbroddr, as first 
pointed out by Sarrazin,® is the individualized form of the tribalname 
Heado-Beardan, though the phonetic agreement is not complete.® 

In accordance with the spirit of the Germanic heroic legend, the per- 
sonal element is strongly emphasized in viewing the events in the light 


1 According to Deutschbein’s — rather doubtful — interpretation (L 4.97.296): ‘had kept 
peace for the longest time... ’; i.e., soon after the defeat of the Vikings they became es- 
tranged. Cp. Wids. 28: lengest ‘ for a very long time.’ 

2 That the memory of this Ingeld (whom Miillenhoff [p. 22] thought identical with Ingjaldr 
illra6i, Ynglingasaga, chs. 34 (38) ff.) was kept alive in songs, appears from a passage in Alcuin’s 
letter (A.D. 797) to bishop Speratus of Lindisfarne: ‘ Verba Dei legantur in sacerdotali con- 
vivio. Ibi decet lectorem audiri, non citharistam; sermones patrum, non carmina gentilium. 
Quid enim Hinieldus cum Christo? Angusta est domus; utrosque tenere non poterit.’ (O. 
Janicke, ZfdA.xv 314; Haack L 4.30.49 f.) 

3 See note on 2024-69. In the later Skjeldwngasaga, chs. 9, 10, this Swerting figures as a 
Swedish ‘ baron? (Par. § 8.6). 

4 Cf. Wids. 47: Wicinga cynn. 

5 Sarr. St. 42. See also Bugge L 4.84.160; Sarrazin, E St. xxiii 233 ff.; Boer, Beitr. xxii 377 f. 
In like manner, the name of Starka@r has been explained (Bugge, /.c. 166 f.) from *Stark-hg6r, 
i.e., ‘the strong Heado-Bard.’ In the second Helgi lay he is called Hodbrodd’s brother, and a 
king. 

6 Detter, who (like Miillenhoff) connected Ingeld (Ingellus) with Ingjaldr illr46i, attempted 
to establish a mythological basis (a Freyr myth) for this episode (Beir. xviii go ff.). 
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of a family feud of chiefs or petty kings; yet we have reason to believe 
that there existed a true historical background of considerable political 
significance. 

But who are the Heado-Bards? Evidently, a seafaring people (Wids. 
47: wicinga cynn), who seem to have lived for some time on the southern 
coast of the Baltic (the home of the Hedbroddr of the Eddic Helgi lays). 
They have been identified with (1) the Langobards (Lombards), whose 
name is reasonably to be equated with that of the Heado-Bards, and 
some divisions of whom may have been left behind on the Baltic shore 
when the main body of the tribe migrated south,! and with (2) the 
Erulians (Heruli), who, according to Jordanes,? were driven from their 
dwellings (on the Danish islands, perhaps) by the powerful Danes and 
whose defeat has been supposed (by Miillenhoff) to have ushered in the 
consolidation of the Danish state. Besides, compromise theories have 
been proposed. Also the problematical Myrgingas* of Widsid have been 
connected with the Bards.4 An authoritative decision is hardly possible. 

Summing up, we may give the following brief, connected account of 
the outstanding events of Danish history as underlying the allusions 
of the poem.’ Froda, king of the Bards, slays Healfdene® (about a.p. 
498); (Heorogar,) Hrddgar, and Halga make a war of revenge,® Froda 
falls in battle (A.D. 499). After an interval of nearly twenty years, when 
Froda’s son, Ingeld (born A.D. 498) has grown up, Hrodgar, the re- 
nowned and venerable king, desirous of forestalling a fresh outbreak of 
the feud, marries his daughter Fréawaru to the young HeadSo-Bard king 
(A.D. 518). Yet before long, the flame of revenge is kindled again, the 
Bards invade the Danish dominions and burn Heorot, but are com- 
pletely routed, a.D. 520. The foreign enemy having been overcome, new 
trouble awaits the Danes at home. Upon Hrddgar’s death (a.p. 525), 
his nephew Hrodulf forcibly seizes the kingship, pushing aside and 
slaying his cousin Hrédric, the heir presumptive. [Of the subsequent 
attack of Heoroweard, who had a still older claim to the throne, and 
the fall of Hrddulf (a.p. 545) no mention is made in the Beowulf.] 

Thus the two tragic motives of this epic tradition are the implacable 
enmity between two tribes, dominated by the idea of revenge which no 
human bonds of affection can restrain, and the struggle for the crown 
among members of a royal family [which is to lead to the extinction of 
the dynasty]. 


1 Attention has been called to the ‘ Bardengau,’ the district of the modern Liineburg (where 
the place-name Bardowieck persists). 

2 De Origine Actibusque Getarum, cap. iii. Cf. note on 82-85. 

3 Cf. Chambers Wid. 1509 ff.; Much, ZfdA. lxii 122 ff. 

4 Moller 26 ff.; Sarrazin, E St. xxiii 234 ff., Angl. xix 388. [Ina note, “ Halfdan =Frode 
=Hadbardernes Konge, hvis Rige forenes med det danske,’’ Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 4. 
Series, vi (1917), 78-80, J. Neuhaus assigns the Hea@o-Bards to North Schleswig. Cf. Cha. 
Tntr.? 533.] 

5 Cf. Heusler, ZfdA. xlviii 72. On the meaning of the dates given, see above, p. xxxi. 

5 There is no mention of this in Beowulf. See Malone. KI. Misc. 140 ff. 
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The existence of a royal line preceding the Scyldingas is to be inferred 
from the allusions to HeremGd, see note on gor-15.! 

The seat of the Danish power, the fair hall Heorot, corresponds to 
the ON. Hleidr? (Hleidargardér, Lat. Lethra) of Scandinavian fame, 
which, although reduced to insignificance at an early date, and now a 
tiny, wretched village, Lejre (southwest of Roskilde on the island of 
Zealand), is habitually associated with the renown of the Skjgldung 
kings. It has been (doubtfully) regarded as the site of an ancient 
sanctuary devoted, perhaps, to the cult of Nerthus (Tacitus, Germ., 
ch. 40, Par. § 10) and Ing (ON. Freyr, Yngvifreyr, Ingunafreyr).‘ 
Hleidr was destroyed, we may imagine, on the occasion of Hrélf’s fall, 
but in the memory of the people it lived on as the ideal center of the 
greatness of Denmark in the olden times. 

Sarrazin claimed that the scenery of the first part of the Beowulf 
could be clearly recognized even in the present Lejre and its surround- 
ings,® while others (including the present editor) have failed to see more 
than a very general topographical resemblance. 

It should be noted that the name Jngwine twice applied to the Danes 
(1044, 1319) bears weighty testimony to the ancient worship of Ing.* 

The designations Scede-land 19, Sceden-ig 1686 (used of the Danish 
dominion in general) point to the fact that the original home of the 
Danes was in Skane (Scania, the southernmost district of the present 
kingdom of Sweden),’ whence they migrated to the islands and later to 
Jutland.’ 


1 On the name ‘ Half-Danes,’ see note on 82-85. 

2 Note the regular alliteration in the names of the place and of the royal family (Hrodgar, 
etc.); also Hrédel, etc.: Hréosnabeorh 2477; Ongenpéow etc.: Uppsalir; perhaps Wigldf: 
Wendel. 

8 See Par. § 6: chs. 5, 29 (33); § 7: ii 52, § 8.2, § 8.3, § 8.6: ch. 1, § 9: chs. 16 ff. Only in late 
sources is HroSgar (Roe), the builder of Heorot (Hleidr) in the Beowulf, credited with the 
founding of Roskilde; see Par. § 8.4. The identification of Heorot with present-day Lejre was 
called in question by S. J. Herben, see Lawrence L 4.22 c. 306. 

4 CE. Sarrazin St. 5 £., Angl. xix 368 ff., E St. xlii x ff.; Much, Beitr. xvii 196 ff.; Mogk, P. 
Grdr.3 iii 367. According to Sarrazin, the original meaning of Hleidr is ‘ tent-like building,’ 
‘temple’ (cp. Go. /leibra), and appears even in the OE. et hergtrafum, Beow. 175. That hu- 
man and animal sacrifices were offered to the gods at the capital, ‘ Lederun,’ is related by 
Thietmar of Merseburg (early in the 11th century); cf. Grimm D. M. 39 (48). But see Olrik 
i 192 ff., Olrik-Hollander 330 ff. 

5 See the detailed topographical descriptions, Sarr. St. 4 ff., Beitr. xi 167 ff. 

6 Cp. Runic Poem 67 ff. (See Arch. cxlii 250-53; Krappe, Revue germanique xxiv 23-25.) 
Ingwine has the appearance of being changed, by folk etymology, from (the equivalent of) 
*Ingoaeones (the worshipers of Ing), the name by which Tacitus designates the Germanic 
North Sea tribes (Par. § 10: ch. 2). From Jutland and Zealand the cult of Ing spread to the 
other Danish islands, to Skane, and thence to Sweden. (Cf, the name Ynglingar, below, 
p. xlii n. x, etc.) 

7 It was not united politically with Sweden until 1658. 

8 In Wulfstan’s account of his voyage (Ailfred’s Oros. 19.35 f.) the form Scén-ég is used: and 
on bacbord him wes Langaland, and Léland, and Falster, and Scénég; and pas land eall hyrad 
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Tue GEATS AND SWEDEs! 
(See Glossary of Proper Names: Géatas, Wederas, Hrédlingas; Swéon, 
Scylfingas.) 
The Geatish Royal Line? 
Herebeald 
(470-502) 


Hedcyn 
(472-510) 


Hrédel daughter (from 1st 
(A.D. 445-503) Hygeldc, m. Hygd (sec- marriage) ,? m. Eofor 
ond wife)? (475-521) | Heardréd (from 2d 
marriage) (511-533) 


daughter, m. Ecgpéow 


The Swedish Royal Line 


Eanmund! 
(505-533) 
Ohtheret ——— BEET s 
Eadgils 
(478-532) (b. 510, becomes 
Ongenbéow king 535) 
(450-510) 


Onela [m. Healfdene’s 
daughter] (480-535) 


Hrédel, like his contemporary Healfdene the Dane, had three sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son Herebeald was accidentally killed by 
HeSdcyn, who, when shooting an arrow, missed his aim and struck his 
brother instead (2435 ff.).5 The grief caused by this tragic fate ate away 
the king’s life. Upon his death and the succession of He®cyn, war 
broke out between the Geats and Swedes (2472 ff., 2922 ff.). It is 
started by the Swedes, who attack their southern neighbors and after 


46 Denemearcan. Cf. Scani, Par. § 1.3. See also Glossary: Scedenig; Malone, Studies in Philol- 
ogy xxviii 574 ff. 

ALI. 1202-14, 2201-9, 2354-06, (2425-80:) 2425-43, 2462-80, 2501-8, 2611-19, 2910-98; 
also 1830 ff., 1923 ff., 2169 ff., 2100 ff. — For discussions, see especially L 4.28 (Bugge) and 
L 4.88-97 e, also references below, p. xlvi. 


4 As to the definite chronological figures used, see above, p. xxxi. 

3 So we may assume in the interest of chronological harmony. 

4 There is no direct proof that either Ohthere or Eanmund was the elder brother. 

5 At this point, chronology must not be insisted upon too rigidly. See note on 2432 ff. 
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inflicting severe damage return home. An expedition of revenge into 
the land of the Swedes undertaken by He®dcyn and Hygelic, though at 
first successful (even Ongenpéow’s queen is taken prisoner), seems des- 
tined to utter failure; the ‘ old, terrible’ king of the Swedes falls upon 
Hedcyn’s army, rescues the queen, kills the Geat king and forces his 
troops to seek refuge in the woods (Hrefnesholt 2935), threatening them 
all night long with death in the morning by the sword and the gallows. 
But at dawn the valorous Hygelac appears with his division and inspires 
such a terror that the Swedes flee to their fastness, pursued by the Geats. 
Ongenpéow in a brave fight against two brothers, Eofor and Wulf, 
loses his life. Hygelac, now king of the Geats, after his homecoming 
richly repaid the brothers and gave his only daughter as wife to Eofor. 

This victory at the Ravenswood (A.D. 510) insured the Geats peace 
with the Swedes, who seem to have dreaded the power of the warlike 
Hygelac. [The Geat king’s arm was strengthened by his loyal nephew, 
the mighty Béowulf, who, after his triumphant return from Denmark, 
where he had overcome the Grendel race (about A.D. 515), was the as- 
sociate of Hygelac.] 

Not content with his success in the North, Hygelac even undertook 
a ravaging expedition into the Frankish lands (‘ Gallias,’ Par. § 11) about 
A.D. 521.4 He arrived with a fleet in the land of the (West) Frisians 
(west of the Zuider Zee) (syddan Higelac cwom / faran flotherge on 
Frésna land 2914 f., cp. 1206 f.), and sailed up the river Rhine as far as 
the district of the Frankish tribe Hetware (Attoarii, better known as 
Chattwarii).2 [Supplementing the narrative by means of Gregory’s ver- 
sion and the Historia Francorum (Par. § 11):] Having loaded their ships 
with prisoners and rich booty (welréaf 1205), the Geats return. The 
main force is sent out in advance, but the king with a smaller band re- 
mains on the shore (of either the Rhine or the North Sea). There (Frés- 
londum on 2357) heis overtaken by a strong army under the command of 
Theodebert, the son of the Frankish king Theoderic (the Merovingian 
2921). King Hygelac and his followers are slain, his fleet is pursued and 
utterly routed. The poem repeatedly dwells on the heroic deeds of 
prowess done by Béowulf in the unequal encounter between the allied 
forces (ofermegen 2917) of the continental tribes and Hygelac’s guard: 
2363 ff., 2501 ff. 

The final battle is waged against the Franks (1210) or Hiigas (2914, 
2502), Hetware (2363, 2916), and (no doubt) Frisians (2357, 2503). 
Of the four names mentioned, Hagas is only an epic appellation of the 


1 See Par. § rr, second note. — The references in the poem occur in ll. 1202 ff., 2354 ff., 2501 
ff., 2913 ff. (2201). The identity of the Beowulf allusions and the accounts of the Frankish 
histories was first recognized by Grundtvig (see his Transl., p. 1xi). 

2 Between the rivers Rhine and Meuse (Maas), on the border of the present Rhenish 
Prussia and the Netherlands, in the neighborhood of the cities of Kleve (Cleves) and Geldern. 
Cf. Chambers Wid. 201 f.; Much, R.-L. i 371 f. The tribe is mentioned in Wids. 33: Hin 
[wéold] Hetwerum. ; 
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Franks;! the Hetware seem to have belonged to the Frankish ‘ sphere 
of influence.’ The two main tribes involved are thus the Franks and 
the Frisians (see 2912).2. At the same time the rising power of the 
Franks is reflected in the allusion to the threatening unfriendliness of 
the Merovingian dynasty (2921). It is possible, however, that the poet 
did not consistently differentiate between the three or four terms (see 
especially 2502 f.). His use of the name Deghrefn, by the way, shows 
that he followed a genuine tradition (see note on 2501). 

The young Heardréd now succeeded his father Hygelac. Béowulf 
[who by a marvelous swimming feat had escaped from the enemies] 
generously declined Hygd’s offer of the throne, but acted as Heardréd’s 
guardian during the prince’s minority (2367 ff.). When the latter had 
come into his rights, another series of warlike disputes with the Swedes 
arose (A.D. 532-535). After the fall of Ongenbéow in the battle of 
Ravenswood his son Ohthere had become king,? but upon Ohthere’s 
death, Onela seized the throne, compelling his nephews Eanmund and 
Eadgils to flee the country. They find refuge at the court of Heardréd. 
Soon after Onela enters Geatland with an army (A.D. 533), Heardréd as 
well as Eanmund is slain, whereupon the Swedish king returns, allowing 
Béowulf to take over the government unmolested (2379 ff., 2611 ff., 
2202 ff.). A few years later Eadgils,* aided by a Geatish force,® reopens 
the war (2391 ff.), which results in his uncle Onela’s death and Eadgils’s 
accession to the throne (A.D. 535). 

However, trouble from their northern foes is likely to come upon the 
Geats again, in spite of their temporary alliance with a pranch of the 
Scylfing dynasty; indeed it seems as if the downfall of their kingdom is 
virtually foreshadowed in the messenger’s speech announcing the death 
of Béowulf (2999 ff., 3018 ff.). 

On the life of Béowulf the Geat, see below, p. xlv. 

Of the Geatish royal line, with the probable exception of Hygelac,® 


1Cf. Millenhoff, ZfdA. vi 438; W. Grimm, L 4.673.37. — Annales Quedlinburgenses (cir. 
A.D. 1000): ‘Hugo Theodoricus’ (Wids. 24: péodric wéold Froncum,=the Hug-Dietrich of 
the MHG. epic Wolfdietrich [13th century]) ‘iste dicitur, id est Francus, quia olim omnes Franci 
Hugones vocabantur ’ [with a spurious explanation added:] ‘a suo qucdam duce Hugone.’* 
(According to E. Schréder (ZfdA. xli 26), that notice is derived from an OE. source, and the 
use of Hiigas=Franks really confined to the OE. [Beowulf].) — Regarding the question of 
the possible relation between the names Hagas and Chauci, see the convenient references in 
Chambers Wid. 68 n. 2; Much, R.-L. ii 82. 

2 The prominence given to the Frisians and their seemingly unhistorical alliance with the 
Franks is attributed by Sarrazin (Kid. go f.) to the Frisian source of this story. 

3 This is nowhere stated, but the interpretation given above seems not unnatural. 

4 Had Eadgils made his escape (when Onela attacked the Geats) and afterwards returned to 
Geatland, planning revenge and rehabilitation? 

6 Probably Béowulf did not take part personally in this war; cf. note on 2395. 

6 Some of the other names also are found in Scandinavian sources, but in entirely different 
surroundings. Thus Hrédel (*Hrddil) is=ON. *Hrollr, Lat. Rollerus (‘ Regneri pugilis filius ’), 
Saxo, Book v; Heardréd =O. West Norse Hardrdédr; Swerting is mentioned as a Saxon and asa 
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the Northern tradition is silent. But early Frankish chronicles, as noted 
above, have preserved a most valuable record of Hygelac’s daring ex- 
pedition against the Franks, thereby confirming completely the account 
of the Beowulf The only discrepancy discoverable, viz. the designation 
of *Chogilaicus as ‘ Danorum rex’ is naturally accounted for by the as- 
sumption that the powerful Danes were taken as the representatives of 
the Scandinavian tribes, just as the later Anglo-Saxon annalists included 
under the name of ‘ Danes’ the Vikings of Norway. Moreover the Liber 
Monstrorum (Par. § 11.1) remembers the mighty warrior? as ‘ rex Ge- 
tarum ’” (suggesting an actual ‘ Gautarum’ or ‘ Got(h)orum’). 

A faint reminiscence of Hygeldc seems to crop out in Saxo’s brief no- 
tice (iv 117) of the Danish king Hugletus, ‘ who is said to have defeated 
in a naval battle the Swedish chiefs Hémothus and Hggrimus,’ the for- 
mer one (ON. Eymédr) answering? to the Swedish prince Eanmund, who 
falls in the land of the Geats (2612 ff.).4 Some connection has also been 
traced between Béowulf’s uncle and the light-minded Hugleikr, king of 
Sweden (Saxo: Hugletus, king of Ireland), who is slain in an attack by 
the Danish king Haki (Ynglingasaga, chap. 22 (25); Saxo vi 185 f.).4# 

The accidental killing of Herebeald by Hedcyn has been repeatedly® 
compared with the unintentional slaying of Baldr by the blind Har, 
who is directed by Loki in shooting the mistletoe (Prose Edda, Gylfa- 
ginning, chap. 48). But it is difficult to believe that the story told in 
Beowulf has any mythological basis. It rather impresses us as a report 
of an ordinary incident that could easily happen in those Scandinavian 
communities and probably happened more than once. Maybe the mo- 
tive was associated at an early date with names suggesting a warlike 
occupation, like Here-beald, H@d-cyn (Baldr, Hgor).® 


Swede (see above, p. xxxv). Herebeald is traceable only as a common noun herbaldr, ‘ warrior. 
The peculiar, abstract name of Hygd is entirely unknown outside of Beowulf. 

1 The names given in the MSS. (Chlochilaichus, etc., see Par. § 11) do not differ greatly from 
the true form which we should expect, viz. *Chogilaicus. 

2 That the giant Hugebold in the MHG. Ecken Liet (83) is to be ultimately identified with 
him (see Much, Arch. cviii 403), is a pure guess. 

3 Though we should expect Eymundr. 

4A. Olrik, Kilderne etc., L 4.100.2.190 f. 

48 Cf, Herrmann L 4.35 a. ii 310 f., 433 ff.; also Malone, Acta Philol. Scand. ix 76 ff. 

5 Thus by Gisli Brynjilfsson, Antikv. Tidskrift (1852/54), p. 132; Grundtvig (Ed.), pp. 
xliii, 175; Rydberg, Undersokningar i germanisk mythologi (1886), i 665 (who moreover called 
attention to Saxo’s account (iii 69 ff.) of Hotherus’ skill in archery [which was, however, only 
one of his numerous accomplishments]); Sarrazin St. 44; Bugge, Studien tiber die Entstehung der 
nordischen Gotter-und Heldensagen, p. 262; Detter, Beitr. xviii 82 ff., xix 405 ff.; Much, Arch. 
cviii 413 f. See also Gering’s note, L 3.26%.104. Detter finds a direct parallel to the Herebeald- 
He%cyn version in the story of Alrekr and Eirikr (Ynglingasaga, chap. 20 (23)), who are suc- 
ceeded on the Swedish throne — though not immediately — by Hugleikr. — See further, 
note on 2435 ff. 

6 A slight similarity in the situation may be found in the story of Herthegn and his three 
sons, Herburt, Herthegn, and Tristram (Sintram), ptdrekssaga, chs. 231 f. (Simrock L 3.21.191; 
Miillenhoff 17). 
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Turning to the Swedish affairs, we find the royal Scylfingas' well re- 
membered in the North — Ottarr (Ohthere) and his son A dils (Eadgils)? 
standing out prominently — but their true family relationships are 
somewhat obscured. Neither is Eymundr (Eanmund) ever mentioned 
in conjunction with A®ils nor is Ottarr considered the brother of Ali 
(Onela), who in fact has been transformed into a Norwegian king. Be- 
sides, Ongenpéow’s name has practically disappeared from the drama of 
exciting events in which he had taken a leading part.® 

Also the two series of hostile complications between the Swedes and 
Geats reappear in Scandinavian allusions, though with considerable 
variations, since the Geats have been forgotten and replaced by the 
Jutes and Danes. 

The conflict between Ongenbéow and the Geats recounted in Beowulf 
has undergone a change in the scene and the names of the actors, but 
the substance of the narrative and certain details of the great central 
scene can be readily identified in the story of the fall of King Ottarr 
Vendilkraka in the Ynglingatal and the Ynglingasaga, chap. 27 (31), 
see Par. § 6. The cruel nickname ‘ Vendel Crow ? given the dead king, 
who was likened to a dead crow torn by eagles, recalls Ongenbéow’s 
fierce threats of execution (2939 ff.), which by the irony of fate was 
visited upon his own person. Also the remarkable fact of the slaying 
of the Swedish king by two men is preserved; indeed, the names Vottr 
and Fastit are evidently more authentic than the rather typical appel- 
lations Wulf and Eofor of the Anglo-Saxon epic. That the Old Norse 
account is at fault in associating the incident with Ohthere (Gttarr) 
rather than with Ongenpéow is to be inferred from the testimony of 
Ari,® who in Lslendingabok (cir. A.D. 1135), chap. 12 calls Ottar’s father 
by the name of Egill Vendilkraka. The name Fgill (in place of An- 
gantyr=Ongenpéow)® is possibly, Bugge suggested, due to corruption, 
a pet form *Angila being changed to *AgilaR and Egill.7 The scene 


1 In Old (West) Norse sources called Ynglingar. 

2 The phonetic correspondence is not complete, see above, pp. xxxii f. 

3 Kier (L 4.78.130 ff.) identifies Ongenbéow with Angelbéow of the Mercian genealogy (Par. 
§ 2) and Ongen (Nennius § 60). The great fight at the Ravenswood he locates at Hedeby (at 
or near the present site of Schleswig). He further points out that Ravnholt is a very common 
place-name in Denmark. 

4 They are brothers in the Historia Norvegiae (cf. the following note) as in the Beowulf, 
whereas the Ynglingatal and the Ynglingasaga are silent on this point. — It may be noted that 
among the twelve champions of Hrélfr Kraki we find Vottr mentioned, Skéldskaparmdl, ch. 41 
(Par. § 5), and Hrélfssaga, ch. 32 (98.14, Par. § 9). 

§ Followed by the Historia Norvegiae (Bugge 15 n.). 

6 The names Angantyr and Ottarr are coupled in Hyndl. 9 (Par. § 4). Ongenbéow is re- 
membered in Wids. 31: Swéom [wéold] Ongendpéow, see Chambers’s note. 

f 7 Belden, L 4.06 (like Grundtvig, see Bugge 15) would equate Ongenbéow with Aun (or 
Ani), son of Jgrundr and father of Egill (Ynglingasaga, ch. 25 [20]). On the relation between 
Egill and Ongenpéow, see Schiick, Studier i Ynglingatal (Uppsala Universitets A rsskrift, 1907), 
1109 ff.; Bjérk. Hig. ox ff.; Malone Haml. 117 ff.; Nerman L 4.97 ¢ 4.100 £,; Cha. Intr.2 411 n. 2. 
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of the battle is according to the Beowulf in Ongenpéow’s own land, i.e. 
Sweden, but in the Ynglingatal (Ynglingasaga) is shifted to Vendel in 
Jutland. Now it has been pointed out (by Stjerna, 52 f.) that the 
striking surname ‘ Vendel Crow’! cannot be a late literary invention, 
but must have originated immediately after the battle. As the king fell 
in his own land, the Vendel in question cannot be the large Jutish dis- 
trict of that name, but must be the place called Vendel in Swedish Upp- 
land. Vendel is at present an insignificant church-village, some twenty 
English miles north of Upsala, but being favorably located for commer- 
cial traffic, it enjoyed a considerable importance in the Middle Ages. 
There are exceptionally numerous ancient cemeteries near Vendel, the 
principal one of which was evidently the burial place of a great chief- 
tain’s family. It may safely be concluded (with Stjerna) that about the 
year 500 there existed a royal fortress at Vendel, and that a noble family 
resided there. 

On other possible recollections of this part of the Swedish-Geatish 
tradition, see note on 2922 ff. 

The second series of encounters between the Geats and Swedes re- 
solves itself in Scandinavian tradition into a contest between Adils — 
a great saga hero— and Ali, who, through confusion of the Swedish 
Uppland with ‘ uplands’ in Norway, was made into a Norwegian king. 
The battle in which Ali fell took place on the ice of Lake Vaner. See 
Skdldskaparmdl, chaps. 41, 55, Ynglingasaga, chap. 29 (33), Ynglingatal, 
Arngrim Jénsson’s Skjgldungasaga, chap. 12 (Par. §§ 5, 6, 8.6). A hint 
of Adils’s foreign (Geatish) support (2391 ff.) is found in the statement 
that Hrélfr Kraki sent his twelve champions (Bodvarr Bjarki among 
them) to assist him. Thus the Danes have stepped into the place orig- 
inally occupied by the Geats. The memory of Eadgils’s brother, Ean- 
mund, is all but lost. He may be recognized, however, in the Eymundr 
of Hyndluljép 15 (Par. § 4) with whom HAlfdanr (the representative of 
the Danes) allies himself,? and in the above (p. xli) mentioned Hémothus 
of Saxo. 

The dominating element in this second phase of the intertribal war, 
the dynastic struggle within the royal Swedish line, is perhaps to be ex- 
plained (with Belden) by the existence of a foreign or pro-Danish party 
led by Onela (the son-in-law of Healfdene (1. 62), who was of Dano- 
Swedish extraction), and a native party led by Eadgils and Eanmund 
(who presumably followed their father’s policy). In this connection 

1 As to the name ‘ Vendel Crow,’ cf. E. Linderholm, Namn och Bygd vii (1919), 37 f. (and 
references given there); Cha. Intr. 344, 2417 f. 

2 Ali, mentioned by the side of Halfdanr (Hyndl. 14), was considered Ali inn frékni (i.e. the 
Bold), the Dane, but probably was at the outset no one but the Swedish Onela. See also 
Belden, L 4.96.152. — Eanmund has also been equated with Aun of the Ynglingasaga (see 
Malone Haml. 67 ff.). A further allusion has been traced by Malone in an obscure passage of 
the (oth cent.) Swedish R6k inscription (L 4.97 b). 

3 No explanation is found (in the available sources) of the surprising fact that Heardréd 
and Béowulf side with the native and against the Danish faction. 
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it has been suggested by Belden that the ‘ Wendlas ’ mentioned in 1. 348 
(Wulfgar, Wendla léod) sided with the Danish faction. Accepting this 
view and assuming further (as was first conjectured by Stjerna!) that, 
like Wulfgar, the Wégmundingas, i.e. Wéohstan and his son Wiglaf,? 
belong to the Wendel family, i.e. a noble family of Vendel in Uppland, 
Sweden, we are able to understand not only that Wulfgar held an hon- 
ored position at the Danish court, but also (what seems singular indeed) 
that Wéohstan,? the father of Béowulf’s most loyal kinsman Wiglaf, 
fought in the service of Onela, against the latter’s nephews and the 
Geats who sheltered them.4 After Eadgils had been established on the 
throne, Wéohstan, who had slain Eanmund (2612 ff.), was compelled 
to leave the country and settled in the land of the Geats. That Wiglaf® 
even in Béowulf’s last battle is still called Jéod Scylfinga (2603),° is thus 
readily understood in the light of his father’s antecedents. But what the 
relation is between the Geatish branch of the Wegmundingas (to which 
Béowulf and his father Ecgpéow belong) and the Swedish branch (the 
only one which carries through the family alliteration), remains doubtful. 
The rich homestead of the Wgmundingas (2607) must clearly be sought 
in the land of the Geats.’ 

The (essentially hostile) relations between the Danes and Swedes 
have been traced in detail by Clarke, L 4.76.82 ff., 156, and Belden, 
lc. The Geats, the hereditary enemies of the Swedes, are naturally on 
friendly terms with the Danes. It is true, we are told, in rather vague 
language (1857 f.), that in former times strife existed between the 
peoples of the Geats and Danes.’ But, at any rate, since Béowulf’s 
deliverance of Heorot, peace and good will were loyally maintained (1829 
ff., 1859 ff.).2 (Possibly even before that event, friendly gifts were ex- 


1 Who called attention to the w-alliteration. That this is merely a conjecture is not denied. 
(Wulfgir may have come from Vendel in Jutland.) 

2 Belden conjectures also Wulf Wonréding, who fights against Ongenpéow (2965 ff.), to be 
of the Wendel family. 

3 He is apparently the same as Vésteinn who is mentioned in conjunction with Ali riding to 
the battle (against ASils), Kalfsvtsa (Par. § 5). 

4 Another version has been proposed by Deutschbein (L 4.97). Setting aside as entirely 
unhistorical the réle assigned to Béowulf and regarding the W&gmundingas as the direct 
successors to the line of Hrédel on the Geatish throne, he believes that Onela after the fall of 
Heardréd appointed Wéohstan king of the Geats, whilst Eadgils fled to the Danes and after- 
wards, gaining support from Hrddulf (as told by Snorri and Arngrim Jénsson), returned to 
Sweden and defeated Onela. 

5 Wiglaf has been doubtfully identified with Saxo’s Wiggo (ii 57, 67), the Voggr of the 
Hrélfssaga (chs. 28, 34; Arngrim Jénsson’s Skjoldungasaga, chs. 12 f., cp. Skdldskaparmdl, 
ch. 41), the devoted retainer of Hrélfr and the avenger of his death (Bugge so f.; cf. Sarrazin, 
E St. xlii 28 ff.; Berendsohn, L 4.141.1.8 f.). 

6 Which does not necessarily mean that he is related to the royal line of Ongenbéow. 

7 See on these questions, Scherer L 5.5.475 f., Miillenhoff, Anz.fdA.iii177 f. (Ecgbéow has 
been declared a Swede, L 4.97 d.) 

8 Can this be a reference to the period when the center of Danish power was still in Skane? 

9 Deutschbein, /.c. would interpret the allusions of ll. 1832 ff., 1855 ff. as evidence of the 
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changed [378 f.].) The excellent personal relations between Béowulf’s 
family and Hrodgair date from the time when Ecgbéow, the hero’s 
father, was befriended at the Danish court (459 ff.). They culminate in 
Béowulf’s adoption (946 ff., 1175 f.). On the strange allusion of 1. 3005, 
see note on that passage. 

The historical basis of the allusions to the Swedish kings has now been 
well established by the discoveries of Swedish archeologists relating to 
the Uppsala and Vendel grave-mounds. By a happy, almost exact 
agreement between the purely archeological datings and the dates 
previously arrived at on literary grounds, it has been proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that actually Adils (Eadgils), Egill (Ongenbéow), and 
Aun were laid in mound in Old Uppsala about 575, sro (according to 
Nerman, 514 or 515), and 500 A.D. respectively, and that the Ottarshégen 
at Vendel, Uppland, rightly bears its ancient name as containing the 
ashes of Ottarr (Ohthere) buried there about 525-530 A.D. This latter 
fact, by the way, clinches the arguments against the identification of the 
Géatas and Jutes. See the very helpful survey, Cha. Intr.? 408 ff. (L 
9.39, 4-97 ¢.) 


Regarding Béowulf the hero himself, the son of Ecgpéow! and grand- 
son of Hrédel (373 ff.), the facts of his life, if fitted into the chronological 
scheme here adopted, would show the following sequence. He was born 
about the year 495. At the age of seven he was brought to the court 
of his grandfather Hrédel and nurtured there with loving care (2428 ff.). 
{He was, however, considered slack and of little promise (2183 ff.).] 
{He distinguishes himself in fighting giants and sea-monsters, 418 ff. 
and in a swimming adventure with Breca, 506 ff.] He takes no part in 
the engagements with the Swedes which culminate in the battle at 
Ravenswood. [In a.p. 515 he visits the Danes and delivers Hrddgar 
from the plague of Grendel and his dam.] As a loyal thane he accom- 
panies his uncle Hygelac in his expedition against the Franks (a.D. 521), 
slays Deghrefn (thus avenging Hygelic’s death, it seems), and escapes 
home by swimming (2356 ff., 2501 ff.). Refusing Hygd’s offer of the 
throne, he acts as Heardréd’s guardian during the latter’s minority 
(2369 ff.). After Heardréd’s death in the fight with the Swedes (a.p. 
533), he becomes king and soon supports Eadgils in his war on Onela, 
A.D. 535 (2389 ff.). [After a long reign he falls in a combat with a fire 
dragon. The date of his death must be left indefinite. At any rate, 
Béowulf’s fifty years’ reign (2209) — which would leave him a nona- 
genarian at the time of the final battle — is meant only as a sort of po- 
etic formula. |? 


fact that Heoroweard (Hjorvarér) made his attack on Hrddulf (Hrélfr) at Lejre with the 
assistance of the Geats, i.e., of Wiglaf. Further discussion by Berendsohn, /.c. 9 ff. 

1 The same name, i.e. Eggpér, occurs Voluspa 42. 

2 Cf. 1l. 1769 ff., and above, p. xxxii. 
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The Nationality of the GEATS 


This has been the subject of a prolonged controversy, which has 
brought out manifold aspects of the question, linguistic, geographical, 
historical, and literary. Grundtvig assigned the Geats to the island of 
Gotland (or, for a second choice, to Bornholm); Kemble to Angeln, 
Schleswig; Haigh (as a matter of course) to North England. But the 
only peoples that have been actually admitted as rival claimants to the 
title are the Jutes in the northern part of the Jutish peninsula, and the 
ON. Gautar, O.Swed. G@tar, i.e. the inhabitants of Vadster- and Oster- 
gotland, south of the great Swedish lakes.! 

Phonetically OE. Géatas? answers precisely to ON. Gautar. The OE. 
name of the (West Germanic) Jutes* is Angl. ote, Lote (Iotan), LWS. 
Vie, Vtan,‘ as used in Wids. 26: Ytum, OE. Bede 308.11: Eota (Var.: 
Ptena) lond, OE. Chron. a.v. 449: Iotum, Tutna (Baeda: Iutarum) cyn.5 
In linguistic respect, then, the identification of the Géatas cannot be 
doubtful, and very weighty arguments indeed would be required to 
overthrow this fundamental evidence in favor of the G@tar. 

Testimony of a geographical and historical character has been brought 
forward to support the Jutish claims, but it is somewhat impaired by 
the fact that the early history of Jutland as well as of Gotland is en- 
veloped in obscurity. It is clear from the poem that the Geats are a 
seafaring people.6 Hygelac’s castle is situated near the sea (1924, 1963 
ff.), the dragon is pushed over the sea-cliff (3131 ff.), and on the ‘ whale’s 
headland ’ do the Geats erect the grave monument of their beloved king 
(2802 ff., 3136). The intercourse between the Swedes and Geats takes 
place ofer sé 2380, 2394, ofer wid weter 2473, ofer heafo 2477. Contrari- 
wise, in historic times the G@tar are a typical inland people with their 


1See Leo L 4.24, Schaldemose L 2.3, Fahlbeck L 4.71.1 & 2, Bugge x ff., Gering L 3.26, 
p. vii, Weyhe L 4.94, Schiitte L 4.71.3, Kier L 4.78, Wadstein, Weibull L 4.74.6 [in favor of 
the Jutes]; — [and for the opposite view, especially:] Ettmiiller Transl., Sarrazin St. 23 ff., 
ten Brink ch. 12; Schiick, Bjérkman. Stjerna (L 4.74); Uhlenbeck L 4.72.187 ff.; Chambers 
Wid. 207; also Moller, E Sz. xiii 313 n.; Tupper, MPh. ix 266; ChaIntr. 333 ff., 2401 ff. — 
Again, Schiitte declared the Géatas to be a Gautic colony in N. E. Jutland; see Publ. of the 
Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Stud yiz85f. (Summary of a paper read at Géte- 
borg in August, r9r2.) Cf. L 9.39; L 4.74.8. That a Geatish colony or state existed in Jutland 
(as a result of the overthrow of the Geatish kingdom), has been argued with especial force by 
Malone, L 4.74.5, 7, L 4.92 e; see note on 1. 445°. Cf. p. cxv n. 3; L 4.78 i. 

2 The solitary exception to the Beowulf practice in 1. 443: Géotena is of little consequence; 
cf. Lang. § 16.2. 

* It is a plausible assumption that the (W. Germ.) name ‘ Jutes’ was transferred to the 
Scandinavian settlers of Jutland, who became amalgamated with those of the original popu- 
lation that had remained in their old home. (Cf. Much, R.-L. ii 623.) 

4 See Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg. 

5 The forms Géata, Géatum (for ‘ Jutes’) found in one place only, OF. Bede 52.4, 9, have 
been explained in different ways; cf. A. xxvii 412; L 4.74.5. 

§ S@-Géatas 1850, 19086; sémen 20954, brimwisa 2930. 
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capital Skara far away from the sea. It is possible, nevertheless, that 
formerly Halland and Bohuslin with an extensive coast line were in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Gautland,! and that it was only after their 
subjugation by the Swedes and the forfeiture of those domains that the 
Gautar — like the Anglo-Saxons after their settlement in Britain — 
lost their skill in matters nautical. Again, the water route by which the 
Swedes and Geats reached each other may very well have been by way 
of the great lakes, Viner and Vatter.2 Even the passage by the Baltic 
Sea and Lake Malar might have been less inconvenient than the im- 
passable inland roads. Moreover, can we be sure that the Anglo-Saxon 
poet had a clear knowledge of Northern geography? Is it not rather 
likely that he would suppose all branches of the Scandinavians to be 
seafaring peoples? Certainly the topographical hints contained in the 
poem could not be used successfully for definite localization. The ‘ sea- 
cliffs? (1911 f.), which would fit in better with the coast of Vastergétland 
and Halland than with the shore of Jutland, seem to be part of a con- 
ventional description based on notions of English scenery. (They are 
attributed to Zealand also, 222 f.) ‘Storms? (implied by the terms 
Weder-Géatas, Wederas) could visit the shores of Vastergétland and 
Jutland alike, and nothing but poetic invention seems to be back of the 
place-names Hronesnes 2805, Earnanes 3031, ci. Hrefnawudu 2925, 
Hrefnesholt 2935 (see 2941, 3024 fi.).24 

As regards the hostile relations between the two tribes, we learn from 
the Beowulf that the wars extended over a considerable period and were 
plainly called forth by natural causes of a serious nature such as are 
easily to be found in the case of neighboring peoples. It would be difh- 
cult to understand, on the other hand, why the Jutes and Swedes should 
persist in warring upon each other in such inveterate fashion. 

The military expedition of the Geats in another direction, viz. against 
the Franks and Frisians, it has been claimed, points to the Jutes rather 
than to the distant Gétar. Especially the apprehension expressed, after 
Béowulf’s death, of future attacks from the Merovingians (2911 ff.) 
has been thought to be natural from the Jutland horizon only.* But 
just as the poet (through the mouth of the messenger) declared the 
Geats’ fear of renewed wars with the Swedes (2922 f., 2999 ff., 3015 ff.), 
his thoughts would likewise turn to the continental enemies of Béowulf’s 
people, who might be expected to seize the opportunity of seeking re- 

1 See Schiick’s arguments, pp. 22 ff. According to Stjerna, p. or the Baltic Sea is meant. 

2 And, to some extent, by way of neighboring rivers. Cf. Schiick, pp. 34 ff. If necessary, 
boats could be carried from one body of water to another. Cp. Ohthere’s Voyage (Oros. 19.6 f.): 
and berad pa Cwenas hyra scypu ofer land on 0a meras, and banon hergiad on 6a Nordmen. 

28 But see Langenfelt L 4.92 h. 

3 Little light is obtained from the characterization of Hygelac as king of the ‘ Danes’ (not 
‘ Jutes,’ by the way) by Gregory of Tours and as king of the ‘ Getae ’ in the Liber Monstrorum, 
see above, p. xli. 

4 Sarrazin Kad. 90 f. ascribed this sentiment to the Frisians’ point of view dating from an 
intermediate Frisian stage in the history of the poem. Cf. also Schiick L 4.39.48. 
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venge. The death of the illustrious king, this is apparently the main 
idea he wishes to convey, will leave the country without protection 
against any of its foes. 

It has been observed that in later literary sources the tradition became 
confused, and the place of the Geats was taken by Danes and Jutes. 
Thus, Hugletus (like Gregory’s Ch(l)ochilaicus) figures as a Danish 
king (see above, p. xli), the scene of the first great encounter between 
Swedes and Geats is shifted (by an evident blunder) from Sweden to 
Jutland (Vendel),! and A®dils gains support from Hrélfr Kraki instead 
of from the Geat king. Yet the interesting fact remains that Bodvarr 
Bjarki, Hrdélf’s famous warrior, who assists Adils in his fight against 
Ali, has come from Gautland to the Danish court. On the whole, the 
Danification of the legends seems to be naturally accounted for by the 
very early absorption of the Geats into the Swedish state. The loss of 
their independent existence caused the deeds of the Geatish kings to 
be attributed to members of other, prominent Scandinavian divisions.? 

The probability is thus certainly on the side of the G@tar, and it re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination to look upon this contest be- 
tween the two Northern tribes as one of the most significant phases of 
early Scandinavian history.’ 

Of the territory occupied by the G@tar, Vastergétland is commonly 
believed to correspond to Hygelac’s realm, and his royal town has been 
conjecturally located at Kungsbacka or at Kungilf (south and north 
of Goteborg respectively) .‘ 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN COLORING® 


The presentation of the story-material in Beowulf has been influenced, 
to a considerable extent, by ideas derived from Christianity. 

The poem abounds, to be sure, in supernatural elements of pre- 
Christian associations.© Heathen practices are mentioned in several 
places, such as the vowing of sacrifices at idol fanes (175 ff.), the ob- 
serving of omens (204), the burning of the dead (3137 ff., 1107 ff., 
2124 ff.), which was frowned upon by the Church. The frequent allu- 
sions to the power of fate (wyrd, cf. Angl. xxxvi 171 f.), the motive of 
blood revenge (1384 f., cp. 1669 f., 1256, 1278, 1546 f.), the praise 
of worldly glory (1387 ff., cp. 2804 ff., 884 f., 954 f.) bear testimony to 


1 On the archeological evidence, see p. xlv. See also the note on 2022 ff. 

2 Cf. Stjerna, ch. 4.— The shifting in the traditions of the Heado-Bards (see above, pp. 
xxxv f.) furnishes a kind of parallel. 

3 By archeological data Stjerna (/.c.) felt enabled to trace definitely the causes and the 
results of this struggle. Nerman L 4.97 c4.136 assigns the final defeat of the Geats to the 
third quarter of the sixth century. 

4Stjerna, for archeological and geographical reasons, preferred the island of Oland. 

5 See especially L 4.147 ff. 

6 Cf. above, p. xii & notes. 
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an ancient background of pagan conceptions and ideals. On the other 
hand, we hear nothing of angels, saints, relics, of Christ and the cross, 
of divine worship, church observances, or any particular dogmatic 
points. Still, the general impression we obtain from the reading of the 
poem is certainly the opposite of pagan barbarism. We almost seem to 
move in normal Christian surroundings. God’s governance of the world 
and of every human being, the evil of sin, the doings of the devil, the 
last judgment, heaven and hell are ever and anon referred to as familiar 
topics. (See the detailed discussion, Angi. xxxv 113 ff., 249 ff., 453 ff.) 
Though mostly short, these allusions show by their remarkable fre- 
quency how thoroughly the whole life was felt to be dominated by 
Christian ideas. The author is clearly familiar with the traditional 
Christian terminology in question and evinces some knowledge! of the 
Bible, liturgy, and ecclesiastical literature. Of specific motives derived 
from the Old Testament (and occurring in Genesis A also) we note the 
story of Cain, the giants, and the deluge (107 ff., 1261 ff., 1689 ff.), and 
the song of Creation (92 ff.). 

Furthermore, the transformation of old heathen elements in accord- 
ance with Christian thought may be readily observed. The pagan and 
heroic cremation finds a counterpart in the peaceful burial of the dead, 
which the Church enforced (1007 f., 2457 f., cp. 445 f., 3107 ff.). The 
curse placed on the fateful treasure is clothed in a Christian formula 
(3071 ff.) and is declared to be void before the higher will of God (3054 
ff.). By the side of the heathen fate is seen the almighty God. Gé6 a wyrd 
swa hio scel, exclaims Béowulf in expectation of the Grendel fight, 455, 
but again, in the same speech, he avows: dér gelifan sceal/Dryhtnes 
dome sé pe hine déadé nimed 440. The functions of fate? and God seem 
quite parallel: wyrd oft nered/unfégne corl... 572; swd mag unfége 
éade gedigan/wéan ond wrécsid sé de Waldendes/hyldo gehealdep 2291; 
cp. 2574 and 979, 2526 and 2527; 572 f. and 669 f. Yet Godis said to 
control fate: nefne him witig God wyrd forstdde/ond Ses mannes mod 
1056.3 Moreover, the fundamental contrast between the good God and 
the blind and hostile fate is shown by the fact that God invariably grants 
victory (even in the tragic dragon fight, 2874), whereas it is a mysterious, 
hidden spell that brings about Béowulf’s death, 3067 ff. 

Predominantly Christian are the general tone of the poem and its 
ethical viewpoint. We are no longer in a genuine pagan atmosphere. 
The sentiment has been softened and purified. The virtues of modera- 
tion, unselfishness, consideration for others are practised and appre- 
ciated. The manifest readiness to express gratitude to God on all 
imaginable occasions (625 ff., 1397 f., 928 f., 1778 Tanti O2Orl.hLOO7 eli, 
2794 ff., 227 f.), and the poet’s sympathy with weak and unfortunate 


1 Whether direct or secondary, cf. also Angl. xxxv 481 & n.1 & 2. 

2 Still, wyrd is not felt to be a personal being; the term is often used in a colorless way 
cp., €.., 1205 (wyrd) with 452 (hild), 1123 (gud), 557 (heaporés), 441 (déad). ‘ 

2 However, the caution suggested in the preceding footnote certainly applies here. 
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beings like Scyld the foundling (7, 46) and even Grendel (e.g. 105, 721, 
973, 975, 1351) and his mother (1546 f.), are typical of the new note. 
Particularly striking is the moral refinement of the two principal char- 
acters, Béowulf and Hrodgar. Those readers who, impressed by Béo- 
wulf’s martial appearance at the beginning of the action, expect to find 
an aggressive warrior hero of the Achilles or Sigfrit type, will be dis- 
posed at times to think him somewhat tame, sentimental, and fond of 
talking. Indeed, the final estimate of the hero’s character by his own 
faithful thanes lamenting his death is chiefly a praise of Béowulf’s 
gentleness and kindness: cwédon Pet hé wére wyruldcyning|a]/manna 
mildust ond mondwérust,/léodum lidost ond lofgeornost 3180. 

The Christian elements are almost without exception so deeply in- 
grained in the very fabric of the poem that they cannot be explained 
away as the work of a reviser or later interpolator.1 In addition, it is 
instructive to note that whilst the episodes are all but free from those 
modern influences,? the main story has been thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity. It is true, the action itself is not modified or 
visibly influenced by Christianization. But the quality of the plot is 
changed. The author has fairly exalted the fights with fabled monsters 
into a conflict between the powers of good and of evil. The figure of 
Grendel, at any rate, while originally an ordinary Scandinavian troll,‘ 
and passing in the poem as a sort of man-monster,? is at the same time 
conceived of as an impersonation of evil and darkness, even an incarna- 
tion of the Christian devil. Many of his appellations are unquestionable 
epithets of Satan (e.g., féond mancynnes, Godes andsaca, féond on helle, 
helle hefta; cf. Angl. xxxv 250 ff.), he belongs to the wicked progeny of 
Cain, the first murderer, his actions are represented in a manner sug- 
gesting the conduct of the evil one (cf. ib. 257), and he dwells with his 
demon mother‘ in a place which calls up visions of hell (see note on 1357 
ff.). Even the antagonist of the third adventure, though less personally 
conceived than the Grendel pair, is not free from the suspicion of similar 
influences, especially as the dragon was in ecclesiastical tradition the 
recognized symbol of the archfiend. (Amgl. xxxvi 188 f.) 

That the victorious champion, who overcomes this group of monsters, 
is a decidedly unusual figure of very uncertain historical associations, 


1 See Angl. xxxvi 179 ff.; Cl. Hall, pp. xliv ff.; for interesting arguments to the contrary, 
see Chadwick H. A. 47 ff.; L 4.22.2.552 ff. (: the poem ‘“‘ has come down from heathen times 
and acquired its Christian character gradually and piecemeal from a succession of minstrels’’). 
On possible interpolations, see below, Chapter viii: ‘ Genesis of the Poem.’ 

2 The Christian turn given the Hereméd motive (gor ff., 1709 ff.) and some allusions in the 
Scyld prologue are the chief exceptions. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 472 f.) 

3 See note on 1555 f.; Angi. xxxv 482, xxxvi 178. 

4 Jn the poem called eoten, 761, cp. 668; Ayrs, 426. 

5 See, e.g., 105, 1352, also 1379. 

6 Some of her epithets at least are redolent of devil nature, viz. mdnscada, welgést wéfre, 
perhaps brimwylf (?), grundwyrgen (?), cp. (efter) déofla (kryre) 1680. (Angl. xxxvi 188, cf. id. 
XXXV 253, 256.) : 
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has been pointed out before. The poet has raised him to the rank of a 
singularly spotless hero, a ‘ defending, protecting, redeeming being,” a 
truly ideal character. We might even feel inclined to recognize features 
of the Christian Savior in the destroyer of hellish fiends, the warrior 
brave and gentle, blameless in thought and deed, the king that dies for 
his people.? Though delicately kept in the background, such a Christian 
interpretation of the main story on the part of the Anglo-Saxon author 
could not but give added strength and tone to the entire poem. It helps 
to explain one of the great puzzles of our epic. It would indeed be hard 
to understand why the poet contented himself with a plot of mere fabu- 
lous adventures so much inferior to the splendid heroic setting, unless 
the narrative derived a superior dignity from suggesting the most ex- 
alted hero-life known to Christians. 


V. STRUCTURE OF THE POEM? 


STRUCTURAL PLAN? 


The poem of Beowulf consists of two distinct parts joined in a very 
loose manner and held together only by the person of the hero. The first 
of these does not in the least require or presuppose a continuation.® 
Nor is the second dependent for its interpretation on the events of the 
first plot, the two references to the ‘ Grendel part ’ being auite cursory 


1 (See Kemble ii, p. x.) In his réle as a deliverer from the ravages of monsters he might well 
be likened to ancient heroes like Hercules and Theseus. — With all the heroic attributes the 
poet has conferred on him, the dominant trait of the hero is his wonderful eagerness to help 
others. (Cf. note on 198 ff.) 

2 Tt is especially in the last adventure that we are strongly tempted to look for a deeper, 
spiritual interpretation. The duality of the motives which apparently prompt Béowulf to the 
dragon fight may not be as unnatural as it has sometimes been considered. (See note on 2336.) 
Still, it is somewhat strange that the same gold which Béowulf rejoices in having obtained for 
his people before the hour of his death (bes de ic mdste minum léodum/ér swyltdege swylc 
gestrynan 2797) is placed by his mourning thanes into the burial mound; they give it back to 
the earth — Jér hit nui gén lifad /eldum swa unnyt, swa hit éror wes 3167. (Cf. note on 3166 ff.) 
Nay, Wiglaf, in the depth of his sorrow which makes him oblivious of all else, expresses the 
wish that Béowulf had left the dragon alone to hold his den until the end of the world (3079 ff.). 
The indubitably significant result of the adventure is the hero’s death, and, in the structural 
plan of the poem, the aim and object of the dragon fight is to lead up to this event — a death, 
that is, which involves the destruction of the adversary, but is no less noteworthy in that it 
partakes of the nature of a self-sacrifice: Nz ic on madma hord mine bebohte/fréde feorhlege 
2799. That also some incidents in the encounter with the dragon lend themselves to compari- 
son with happenings in the garden of Gethsemane, is shown in the notes toll. 2419 and 2596 ff. 
(See also notes on 942 ff., 1707 ff.) 

§ See in general: L 4.1 ff., L 4.120 ff.; L 7, passim. 

4 Cf. especially Ker L 4.120, Hart L 4.125, Smithson L 4.128, Heinzel L 7.2.1 & 2, Tolman 
L 7.11, ten Brink L 7.15, Haeuschkel L 7.20, Rénning L 4.15, Routh L 4.138. — On the divi- 
sion of the poem for purposes of reading, 1-1250, 1251-1887, 1888-3182, see A. lvi 420 f. 

5 Only a hint of Béowulf’s future kingship is vouchsafed after the second victory, 1850 ff.; 
a fainter echo of this note is heard after the first triumph, 86x. 
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and irrelevant (2351 ff., 2521). The first part, again, contains two well- 
developed main incidents (which are closely enough bound together to 
constitute technically one story), while its third division, ‘ Béowulf’s 
Home-Coming,’ serves as a supplement to the preceding major plot. 
As may be seen from the Argument of the Poem (above, pp. ix ff.), there 
is a decided structural parallelism in the unfolding of the three great 
adventures, the fights with the fabulous monsters, namely in setting 
forth the ‘ exciting cause,’ the preliminaries of the main action, the 
fight itself, and the relaxation or pause following the climax.! 

At the same time we note a remarkable gradation in the three great 
crises of the poem. The fight against Grendel is rather monotonous and 
seems altogether too short and easy to give much opportunity for ex- 
citement — in spite of the horrors of the darkness in which the scene is 
enacted. The second contest is vastly more interesting by reason of 
its elaborate, romantic scenery, the variety and definiteness of incidents, 
the dramatic quality of the battle. The hero is fully armed, uses weapons 
in addition to his ‘ hand-grip,’ and yet is so hard pressed that only a 
kind of miracle saves him. There is, moreover, an element of justice in 
representing the combat with Grendel’s mother as more formidable and 
pregnant with danger. Grendel, who has ravaged the hall because of 
the innate wickedness of his heart, deserves to be overcome without 
difficulty. His mother, on the contrary, is actuated by the laudable de- 
sire for revenge (1256 ff., 1278, 1305 f., 1546 f., cf. Antiq. § 5) and, be- 
sides, is sought out in her own home; hence a certain amount of sym- 
pathy is manifestly due her. Finally, the dragon (who likewise has a 
kind of excuse for his depredations) is entirely too much for his assailant. 
We tremble for the venerable king. He takes a special measure for pro- 
tection (2337 ff.), and is strengthened by the help of a youthful comrade, 
but the final victory is won only at the cost of the hero’s own life. The 
account of this fight, which, like that against Grendel’s mother, falls 
into three clearly marked divisions, receives a new interest by the in- 
troduction of the companions, the glorification of one man’s loyalty, and 
the added element of speech-making. 

The plot of each part is surprisingly simple. In the use of genuine 
heroic motives the main story of Beowulf is indeed inferior to the Finns- 
burg legend. But the author has contrived to expand the narrative con- 
siderably in the leisurely epic fashion, which differentiates it completely 
from the type of the short lays. Subsidiary as well as important inci- 
dents are related in our epic. Extended speeches are freely introduced. 
There is not wanting picturesque description and elaborate setting. In 
the first part of the poem, the splendid life at the Danish court with its 


1 As regards individual motives, the function of the speeches (e.g. those uttered before the 
battles) may be compared. Parallels in minor details between the first and the second incident 
could be mentioned; cp. 129 ff., 473 ff. and 1321 ff.; 452 f. and 1482 f.; 625 f. and 1397 f.; 636 
ff. and 1490 f.; likewise between the first and the second main part, cp. 1769 and 2209; 86 f. 
and 2302 f.; 1904 ff. and 3079 ff... and see above, p. xxiii, 
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feastings and ceremonies is graphically portrayed in true epic style. 
The feelings of the persons are described, and general reflections on 
characters, events, and situations are thrown in. Last not least, matter 
more or less detached from the chief narrative is given a place in the 
poem by way of digressions and episodes.! 


DIGRESSIONS AND EPISODES 


About 450 verses in the first part and almost 250 in the second part 
are concerned with episodic matter, as the following list will show. 

The origin of the Scylding line and Scyld’s burial (1-52). The fate 
of Heorot (825-85). The song of Creation (9098). Cain’s punishment, 
and his offspring (107-114; 1261>-1266*). Youthful adventures of 
Béowulf (419-424*). Settling of Ecgpéow’s feud (459-472). The Unferd 
intermezzo [Breca episode] (499-589). Stories of Sigemund and Here- 
mod (874>-915). The Finnsburg Tale (1069-1159*). Allusions to 
Eormenric and Hama (1197-1201). The fall of Hygelac (1202—-1214"). 
The destruction of the gigantas (1689-1693). Hereméd’s tragedy 
(1709>-1722%). Sermon against pride and avarice (1724-1757). Story 
of pry, the wife of Offa (1931-1962). The feud between Danes and 
Heado-Bards (2032-2066). Béowulf’s inglorious youth (2183-2180). 

Elegy of the lone survivor of a noble race (2247-2266). Geatish his- 
tory: Hygelac’s death in Friesland, Béowulf’s return by swimming, and 
his guardianship of Heardréd; the second series of Swedish wars (2354>— 
2396). Geatish history: King Hrédel, the end of Herebeald [the Lament 
of the Father, 2444-2462°], the earlier war with the Swedes, Béowulf’s 
slaying of Deghrefn in Friesland (2428—2508"). Wéohstan’s slaying of 
Eanmund in the later Swedish-Geatish war (2611-2625). Geatish his- 
tory: Hygelac’s fall; the battle at Ravenswood in the earlier Swedish 
war (2910-2908). 

It will be seen that several of these digressions contain welcome in- 
formation about the hero’s life; others tell of events relating to the 
Scylding dynasty and may be regarded as a legitimate sort of setting. 
The allusions to Cain and the giants are called forth by the references 
to Grendel’s pedigree. The story of Creation is a concrete illustration of 
the entertainments in Heorot. Earlier Danish history is represented by 
Hereméd, and the relation between Danish and Frisian tribes is shown 
in the Finn story. Germanic are the legends of Sigemund and of Eor- 
menric and Hama. To the old continental home of the Angles belongs 
the allusion to Offa and his queen. The digressions of the second part 
are chiefly devoted to Geatish history, the exceptions being the ‘ Elegy 
of the Last Survivor’ and the ‘ Lament of the Father,’ which (like the 
central portion of Hrodgar’s harangue in the first part) are of a more 


1A rigid distinction between ‘ digressions? and ‘episodes’ as attempted by Smithson 
(pp. 371, 379 ff.), who considers the accounts of Sigemund-Hereméd and the Finnsburg Tale 
the only episodes, need not be applied. 
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general character. The frequent mention of Hygelac’s Frankish raid is 
accounted for by the fact that it is closely bound up both with Geatish 
history in general and with Béowulf’s life in particular. Accordingly, 
sometimes the aggression and defeat of Hygelac are dwelt upon (1202 ff., 
2913 ff.), in other passages Béowulf’s bravery is made the salient point 
of the allusion (2354 ff., 2501 ff.). 

Most of the episodes are introduced in a skilful manner and are prop- 
erly subordinated to the main narrative. For example, the Breca story 
comes in naturally in a dispute occurring at the evening’s entertain- 
ment.! The legends of Sigemund and of Finnsburg are recited by the 
scop. The glory of Scyld’s life and departure forms a fitting prelude to 
the history of the Scyldings, who, next to the hero, claim our chief in- 
terest in the first part. In several instances the introduction is effected 
by means of comparison or contrast (in the form of a negative: 1197, 
1709, 1931, 2354, [2922], cp. 901). Occasionally the episodic character 
is clearly pointed out: 2069 ic sceal ford sprecan/gén ymbe Grendel; 1722 
ou péleér be hon..., ic pis gid be pé/awrec. The facts of Geatish his- 
tory, it cannot be denied, are a little too much in evidence and retard 
the narrative of the second part rather seriously. Quite far-fetched may 
seem the digression on pryd, which is brought in very abruptly and 
which, like the Hereméd tale, shows the poet’s disposition to point a 
moral. 

In extent the episodic topics range from_cursory allusions of a few 
lines (825-85, 1197-1201) to complete and complicated narratives (the 
adventure with Breca, the Finnsburg legend, the Heado-Bard feud, the 
battle at Ravenswood). 

A few passages, like the old spearman’s speech (2047-56) and the 
recital of the Ravenswood battle (2924 ff.), give the impression of being 
taken without much change (in substance) from older lays. The Elegy 
of the Last Survivor reminds us of similar elegiac passages in Old English 
poetry (see Wanderer, passim, and Ruin). The fine picture of Scyld’s 
sea-burial, and the elaboration of detail in the Béowulf-Breca adventure 
seem to be very largely, if not exclusively, the poet’s own work. Most 
of the episodes, however, are merely summaries of events told in gen- 
eral terms and are far removed both from the style of independent lays 
(like the Finnsburg Fragment) and from the broad, expansive epic 
manner. The distinctly allusive character of a number of them shows 
that the poet assumed a familiarity with the full story on the part of his 
audience. 

On the whole, we have every reason to be thankful for these episodes, 
which not only add fulness and variety to the central plot, but disclose 
a wealth of authentic heroic song and legend, a magnificent historic 
background. Still we may well regret that those subjects of intensely 


1 Inasmuch as the hero tells of his earlier life in the course of a festive entertainment, this 
episode may be compared to Amneas’ narrative at Dido’s court (4ineid, Books ii and iii) and 
its prototype, Odysseus’ recital of his adventures before Alkinoos (Odyssey, Books ix-xii). 
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absorbing interest play only a minor part in our epic, having to serve as 
a foil to a story which in itself is of decidedly inferior weight. 


SPEECHES! 


Upwards of 1300 lines are taken up with speeches.? The major part 
of these contain digressions, episodes, descriptions, and reflections, and 
thus tend to delay the progress of the narrative. But even those which 
may be said to advance the action, are lacking in dramatic quality; 
they are characterized by eloquence and ceremonial dignity. The 
shortest speech consists of four lines (the coast-guard’s words of God- 
speed, 316-19), the longest extends to 160 lines (Béowulf’s report to 
Hygelic, 2000-2151, 2155-62); almost as long is the messenger’s dis- 
course (128 ll.: 2900-3027); next follow the Finn recital (go ll.: 1069- 
1159), Hrddgar’s harangue (85 Il.: 1700-1 784), Béowulf’s reminiscences 
(84 ll.: 2426-2509), his answer to Unferd’s version of the Breca story 
(77 ll.: 530-606).3 

The formal character of the speeches is accentuated by the manner 
of their introduction. Most frequently the verb madelode ‘ made a 
speech 4 is employed, either in set expressions occurring with the for- 
mula-like regularity well known from the Homeric epic, as 

Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ecg béowes 

Hrodgar mapelode, helm Scyldinga 

Wiglaf madelode, Wéohstanes sunu 
(see Glossary of Proper Names), or in combination with descriptive, 
characterizing, explanatory matter intruded between the announce- 
ment and the actual beginning of the speech, e.g. Béowulf madelode — on 
him byrne scan,/searonet seowed smipes orbancum 4o5 f.5 Other terms 
of introduction like mepelwordum fregn 236, andswarode... wordhord 
onléac 258 f., lit swigode . . . segde ofer ealle 2897 ff. (cp. 1215) likewise 
indicate the formality of the occasions.® 

The prominent and rather independent position of the speeches is 
signalized by the fact that, in contrast with the usual practice of en- 
jambment, nearly all the speeches begin and end with the full line. 
(The only exceptions are 287°, 342», 350°, 2511, 2518, 3114; 389% (?) 
(1159*).) 

About one tenth of the lines devoted to speech is in the form of in- 
direct discourse, which is properly preferred for less important func- 

1 Cf. in particular: Heusler L 7.18. 

2 The proportion of (direct) speech to narrative is in the Iliad 7339 : 8635, in the Odyssey 
8240 : 3870, in the Zneid 4632)4: 526314. 

3 There are in the Beowulf some 4o instances of direct discourse averaging in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 lines (ie., if the Finnsburg episode is included). 

4‘ Imperfective verb ’ (never used with an object). See Glossary. 

5 Similarly 286 f., 348 ff., 409 ff., 925 ff., 1687 ff., 2510 f., 2631 £., 2724 ff. Cp. Wids. x ff., 
Wald. ii rx ff., Gen. B 347 ff.; Hel. 130 ff., 914 f., 3137 f£., 3903 ff. 

6 Of the simpler expressions, féa worda cwe@d (2246, 2662, cp. Hildebr. 9), ond pet word 
acw@d (654, cp. 2046) may be noted as formulas (Z/dA. xlvi 267; Arch. cxxvi 357 0. 3). 
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tions (in ‘ general narrative’) and in the case of utterances by a col- 
lection of people (175, 202, 227, 857, 987, 1595, 1626, 3172, 3180). The 
use of (ge)cw@d as immediate verb of introduction, following a pre- 
paratory statement of a more general character, should be mentioned 
here. E.g., swd begnornodon Géata léode/hldfordes (hry)re..., cwédon 
pat... 3180 (so 92, 1810, 2158, 2939; 857, 874). 

By far the most felicitous use of the element of discourse is made in 
the first part, especially in the earlier division of it, from the opening 
of the action proper to the Grendel fight (189-709). The speeches oc- 
curring in it belong largely to the ‘ advancing’ type, consist mainly of 
dialogue (including two instances of the type ‘ question: reply: reply,’ 
237-300, 333-355'), and are an essential factor in creating the impres- 
sion of true epic movement. As the poem continues, the speeches in- 
crease in length and deliberation. The natural form of dialogue? is in 
the last part completely superseded by addresses without answer, some 
of them being virtually speeches in form only.’ 

The ‘ Grendel part”? also shows the greatest variety, as regards the 
occasions for speech-making and the number of speakers participating 
(Béowulf, the coast-guard, Wulfgar, Hrodgar, Unferd, the scop, Wealh- 
péow). Inits continuation (i 2) the use of discourse is practically limited 
to an interchange of addresses between Béowulf and Hrodgar. 

In a class by itself stands the pathetic soliloquy, 2247 fi. 

In spite of a certain sameness of treatment the poet has managed to 
introduce a respectable degree of variation in adapting the speeches 
to their particular occasions. Great indeed is the contrast between 
Béowulf’s straightforward, determined vow of bravery (632-638) and 
Hr66gar’s moralizing oration, which would do credit to any preacher 
(1700-1784). Admirable illustrations of varying moods and kinds of 
utterance are Béowulf’s salutation to Hroddgar (407-455) and his bril- 
liant reply to the envious trouble-maker Unferd (530-606). A master- 
piece is the queen’s exhibition of diplomatic language by means of veiled 
allusion (1169 ff.). A finely appropriate emotional quality characterizes 
Béowulf’s dying speeches (2729 ff., 2794 ff., 2813 ff.). 

That some of the speeches follow conventional lines of heroic tradition 
need not be doubted. This applies to the type of the gylpcwide before 
the combat (675 ff., 1392 ff., 2510 ff.), the ‘ comitatus’ speech or ex- 
hortation of the retainers (2633 ff., cp. Bjarkamdl [Par. § 7: Saxo ii 
59 ff.], Mald. 212 ff., 246 ff., Finnsb. 37 ff.), the inquiry after a stranger’s 
name and home (237 ff.; cp. Finnsb. 22 f., Hildebr. 8 ff., also Hel. 554 ff.). 
The absence of battle challenge and defiance (see Finnsb. 24 ff.) is an 
obvious, inherent defect of our poem. 


1 Cp. 1318-1306 (indirect discourse : reply : reply). 

* Cp. 1492: efter bém wordum Weder-Géata léod/efste mid elne, nalas andsware/bidan wolde. 

3 The length of several of these is somewhat disguised by the fact that they are broken up 
into two or three portions separated by a few lines of narrative or comment (2426-2537. 
2633-2668, 2794-2816, 3077-31109; so in the preceding division: 2000-2162), 
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Lack oF STEADY ADVANCE 


The reader of the poem very soon perceives that the progress of the 
narrative is frequently impeded. Looseness is, in fact, one of its marked 
peculiarities. Digressions and episodes, general reflections in the form 
of speeches, an abundance of moralizing passages (see below, pp. Ix f.) 
interrupt the story. The author does not hesitate to wander from the 
subject. When he is reminded of a feature in some way related to 
the matter in hand, he thinks it perfectly proper to speak of it. Hence 
references to the past are intruded in unexpected places. The manner of 
Scyld’s wonderful arrival as a child is brought out incidentally by way 
of comparison with the splendor of his obsequies (43 ff.). Béowulf’s 
renown at the height of his career calls to mind the days of his youth 
when he was held in disrespect (2183 ff.).1_ No less fond is the poet of 
looking forward to something that will happen in the near or distant 
future. The mention of the harmony apparently reigning at the court of 
Hrddgar gives an opportunity to hint at subsequent treachery (1018 f., 
1164 f., 1180 ff.). The building of the hall Heorot calls up the picture of 
its destruction by fire (82 ff.).2 It is not a little remarkable that in the 
account of the three great fights of the hero, care has been taken to state 
the outcome of the struggle in advance (696 ff., 706 f., 734 ff., 805 ff.; 
1553 ff.; 2341 ff., 2420 ff., 2573 ff., 2586 ff., cp. 2310 f.). Evidently dis- 
regard of the element of suspense was not considered a defect in story 
telling.’ 

Sometimes the result of a certain action is stated first, and the action 
itself mentioned afterwards (or entirely passed over). E.g., bd wes 
frod cyning...on hréon mode,/sydpan hé aldorpegn unlyfigendne .. . 
wisse 1306 f.4 In this way a fine abruptness is attained: hrd wide sprong,/ 
sybdan hé efter déade drepe prowade 1588.5 Thus it also happens that a 
fact of first importance is strangely subordinated (as in 1556).® 

There occur obvious gaps in the narrative. That Wealhpéow left the 
hall in the course of the first day’s festival, or that Béowulf brought the 
sword Hrunting back with him from the Grendel cave, is nowhere men- 
tioned, but both facts are taken for granted at a later point of the story 
(664 f., 1807 ff.).” 

Furthermore, different parts of a story are sometimes told in different 
places, or substantially the same incident is related several times from 
different points of view. A complete, connected account of the history 


1 Similarly: 14 ff., 107 ff., 716 f., 1579 ff., 2771 f., 2777 ff. (In numerous episodes, of course.) 

2 Similarly, e.g., 1202 ff., 1845 ff., 3021 ff.; 2032 ff. (prediction of war with the Heado-Bards). 

3 The author of Judith uses the same method (Il. 16, 19, 59 f., 63 ff., 72 f.). On predictions of 
a tragic issue in the Nibelungenlied, see Radke L 7.37.47 f. 

4 Cf. notes on 208 ff., 2607 fi. 

5 Other cases of abrupt transition are enumerated by Schiicking, Sa. 139 ff. 

6 Subordinate clauses introduced by siddan or by 08 pet (56, 100, 2210, 2280, 644) are used 
a number of times in place of a co-ordinate, independent statement. 

7 Cp. the omission of Heorogar’s reign (64, 465 ff.). 
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of the dragon’s hoard is obtained only by a comparison of the passages, 
3049 ff., 3069 ff., 2233 ff. The brief notice of Grendel’s first visit in 
Heorot (122 f.) is supplemented by a later allusion containing additional 
detail (1580 ff.).1. The repeated references to the various Swedish wars, 
the frequent allusions to Hygelac’s Frankish foray, the two versions of 
the Hereméd legend, the review of Béowulf’s great fights by means of 
his report to Hygelac (and to Hrddgar) and through Wiglaf’s announce- 
ment to his companions (2874 ff.; cp. also 2904 ff.) are well-known cases 
in point. 

Typical examples of the rambling, dilatory method — the forward, 
backward, and sideward movements — are afforded by the introduction 
of Grendel (see note on 86-114), by the Grendel fight (see note on 710 
ff.), Grendel’s going to Heorot (702 ff.),2 and the odd sequel of the fight 
with Grendel’s mother (1570-90). The remarkable insertion of a long 
speech by Wiglaf, together with comment on his family, right at a criti- 
cal moment of the dragon fight (2602-60), can hardly be called felicitous. 
But still more trying is the circuitous route by which the events leading 
up to that combat are brought before the reader (see note on 2200 ff.: 
Second Part). 


VI. TONE, STYLE, METER? 


Although a poem of action, Beowulf is more than a narrative of notable 
events. Not that the author is lacking in the art of telling a story ef- 
fectively. But a mere objective narration is not his chief aim. The poet 
is not satisfied with reciting facts, heroic and stirring though they be. 
Nor does he trouble to describe in a clear, concrete manner the outward 
appearance of the persons, even of the principal hero, though he sets 
forth, with eloquence, the striking impression he makes on others (247 
ff., cp. 369 f.). But he takes the keenest interest in the inner significance 
of the happenings, the underlying motives, the manifestation of charac- 
ter. He loses no opportunity of disclosing what is going on in the minds 
of his actors. He is ever ready to analyze the thoughts and feelings of 
Béowulf and Hrodgar, the Danes and the Geats, Grendel and his kind, 
even down to the sea-monsters (540, 562, 1431) and the birds of prey 
(3024 ff.). Their intentions, resolutions, expectations, hopes, fears, 
longings, rejoicings, and mental sufferings engage his constant attention.4 
In a moment of intensest action, such as the combat with Grendel, the 


1 Cp. 83 ff. and 2029 ff. We might compare the account of Satan’s rebellion in the first and 
the fifth and sixth books of Paradise Lost. 

2 The repetition of com 702, 710, 720 may be compared with Dan. 149 Lprsss 

3Cf.L7,L 8; also L 4, passim. 

* See, e.g., 632 ff., 709, 758, 1272, 1442, 1536 f., 1530, 1565, 2410, 2572; 136, 154 ff., soo f., 
712,723, 730f., 730, 753 ff., 762, 760, 821; 1120, 1137 ff., 1150; 1719. See also Glossary: myn- 
tan, wen(an), pencan, gelifan, murnan, (ge)iruwian, geféa, geféon, bancian, gebelgan, scamian, 
sorh, gedmor, fyrwyt(t), semunan, sefa, mod, ferhd. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 470.) 
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state of mind of the characters is carefully taken note of (710 ff.). An 
elaborate psychological analysis runs through the central part of Hrdo- 
gar’s great moral discourse (1724 ff.).1 Delicacy as well as strength of 
emotion are finely depicted (see 862 f., 1602 ff.,? 1853 ff., 1894, 1915 f., 
2893 ff., 3031 f.), and numerous little touches indicate an appreciation 
of had apie (e.g., 46, 203, 469», 521%, 1262, 1275, 15475, 2434», 
3093"). 

With especial fondness does the author dwell on the feelings of grief 
and sadness. Hrddgar’s sorrow for his thanes (129 ff., 473 ff., 1322 ff.), 
his wonderfully sentimental farewell to his young friend (1870 ff.), 
Béowulf’s yielding to a morbid reverie when least expected (442 ff., cp. 
562 f.), the gloomy forebodings of his men and their yearning love of 
home (691 ff.),’ the ever recurring surgings of care,‘ the abundance of 
epithets denoting sadness of heart® give ample evidence of the pervading 
influence of this characteristic trait. It almost seems as if the victories 
of the hero and the revelries in the hall produce only a temporary state 
of happiness, since ‘ ever the latter end of joy is woe’ (119, 128, 1007 f., 
1078 ff., 1774 f.).6 Even Wiglaf’s stern rebuke (grim andswaru) of his 
cowardly comrades is tinged with melancholy reflections (2862 ff.). Full 
of profound pathos are the elegies of the last survivor (2247 ff.) and the 
lonely father (2444 ff.). The regret for the passing of youth (2111 ff.), 
the lament for the dead (1117 f., 1323 ff., 2446 f., 3152 ff., 3171 ff.), the 
tragic conflict of duties (Hrédel, 2462 ff.; Hengest, 1138 ff.; Ingeld, 
2063 ff.),” the lingering fear of a catastrophe in the royal family of the 
Scyldings (cf. above, pp. xxxii, xxxvi), the anticipation of the downfall 
of the Geats’ power (cf. above, p. xl) aptly typify the prevailing Teu- 
tonic mood of seriousness, solemnity, and sadness. But nowhere appears 
the tragic pathos more subtly worked into the story than in Béowulf’s 
own death. The venerable king succeeds in overcoming the deadly foe, 
but suffers death himself; he wins the coveted hoard, but it is of no use 
to him or his folk; he enters upon the task with the purest intention, 
even searching his heart for sins he may have unwittingly committed 
(23209 ff.), but he encounters a fatal curse of which he knew nothing 
(3067 £.). 

The scenery of the poem — sea and seashore, lake and fen-district, 
the royal hall and its surroundings, the Grendel and the dragon cave — 
is in the main sketched briefly, yet withal impressively. The large part 
which the sea played in the life of the Beowulfian peoples, finds expres- 

1A curious result of this mental attitude is a certain indirectness of expression which in 
numerous passages takes precedence over the natural, straightforward manner of statement, 
see, €.g., 715, 764, 1309, 1936, 1960; 814 f.; 866; 532, 677, 793 f., 1845; 1025 f., 2363, 2905. 

2 Gistas sétan/médes séoce ond on mere staredon — words as moving in their simple dignity 
as any lines from Wordsworth’s Michael. 

3 Cf. Arch. cxxvi 343. 4 Cf. Arch. cxxvi 351. 

5 Cf. Betir. xxx 392. 5 Cf. MPh. iii 449, also Angl. xxxv 450 ff. 

7 A truly Germanic motive, perhaps best known from the stories of Riiedegér, Kriemhilt, 
and Hildebrand. 
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sion in an astonishing wealth of terms applied to it' and in numerous 
allusions to its dominating geographical importance.? Clear visualiza- 
tion and detailed description of scenery should not be expected, asa 
rule.3 Elements of nature are introduced as a background for human 
action or as symbols of sentiment. Nightfall, dawn, the advent of spring! 
signalize new stages in the narrative. The storm on the wintry ocean 
accompanies the struggle of the courageous swimmers’ The swirl of 
the blood-stained lake tells of deadly conflict (847 ff., 1422, 1593 f.). 
The funeral ship is covered with ice (33), and frost-bound trees hang 
over the forbidding water (1363). The moors of the dreary desert, 
steep stone-banks, windy headlands, mist and darkness are fit surround- 
ings for the lonely, wretched stalkers of mystery. ‘ Joyless’ (821) is 
their abode. Strikingly picturesque and emotional in quality is the one 
elaborate landscape picture representing the Grendel lake (1357 ff.), 
which conveys all the horror of the somber scenery and forcefully ap- 
peals to our imagination — a justly celebrated masterpiece of English 
nature poetry. 

In such a gloomy atmosphere there is little room for levity, fun, or 
humor. Passages which to modern readers would seem to be humorous 
were possibly not so meant by the Anglo-Saxon author (e.g., 138 f,, 
560 f., 793 f., 841 f.).5 Apparently, he is always in earnest, notably in- 
tense, and bent on moralizing. Acting in a way like a Greek chorus, the 
poet takes pleasure in adding his philosophic comment or conclusion, or, 
it may be, his slightly emotional expression of approval or censure. 
Thus, individual occurrences are viewed as illustrations of a general 
tule, subject to the decrees of fate or of God. The course of the 
world, the inevitableness of death are set forth.’ The author bestows 
praise and blame upon persons and their actions, sometimes in brief 
quasi-exclamatory clauses like pet wes gdd cyning 11, 2390; ne bid 
swyle earges sid 2541; swa hyt nod sceolde/(iren @rgod) 2585; sometimes, 
however, by turning aside and pointing a moral, with manifest relish, 
for its own sake. Thus, courage, loyalty, liberality, wisdom are held up 


1 See Schemann L 7.5.34 ff., 92 ff., Tolman L 7.11, Merbach L 7.27, Erlemann L 7.29.26 ff. 

2 Thus, be sém twéonum 858, 1297, 1685, 1956; swd side swa sé bebiiged/windgeard weallas 
1223; ofer hronrdde 10; 1826, 1861, 2473. 

8 On the somewhat vague use of color terms, see Mead L 7.29. 

4 See 640 ff., 1780 f.; 1801 ff.; 1136 f. 

5 Thus, geofon Shum wéol,/wintrys wylm[um] 515; ob bat unc fldd todraf,/wado weallende, 
wedera cealdost,/nipende niht, ond norbanwind/headogrim ondhwearf 545. 

5® A certain kind of grim humor or irony may have to be recognized. Cp. 157 f., 450 f. (?), 
1228 ff.; note on 597. 

6 E.g., ob pat hine yldo benam/megenes wynnum, sé pe oft manegum scod 1886 f.; ob det 
Ober com/géar in geardas, — swa ni git déd etc. 1133 ff.; cp. 1058, 28509; 2470, 2590 f. 

1E.g., Oft sceall eorl monig anes willan/wréc addréogan, swa tis geworden is 3077 {.; géd & 
wyrd swa hio scel 455; nd pat J5e byd /té befléonne etc. 1002 ff.; 24 f£.; 572 f., 2201 ff.; 2029 ff., 
2764 ff., 3062 ff. 

8 Cp. 1250, 1812, 1885 f., 1372, 1691 f., 194) ff. (amplified). 
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as qualities worthy of emulation. E.g., swa sceal (geong g)uma gode 
gewyrcean etc. 20 ff.; swa sceal még dén,/nealles inwitnet odrum breg- 
don etc. 2166 ff.1 The punishment of hell is commented upon by way 
of warning and of contrast with the joys of heaven: wa bid pém de 
sceal .. . sdwle bescifan/in fyres febm. .. . 183 ff. 

As to form, the gnomic elements are clearly marked by the use of 
certain words or phrases, such as swd sceal (man dén) (20);? swylc sceolde 
(secg wesan) (2708, 1328); sélre bid® (1384, 2890, 1838 f.); a, &fre (ne) 
(455, 930, 2600); oft (oftost) (572, 2029, 3077, 1663); éade meg (2291, 
2764; cp. 1002); the sceal of necessity or certainty (24, 3077). 

The abstracting, generalizing tendency often takes the form of re- 
capitulating or explanatory remarks like wes se irenpréat/wépnum 
gewurpad 330 f., sume on wele crungon 1113, wes to fest on bam 137, 
swyle wes péaw hyra 178;4 of illustrative comparisons, e.g. ne wes his 
drohtod pér,/swylce hé on ealderdagum é&r gemétte 756 f., ne gefregn ic 
fréondlicor féower maddmas ... gummanna fela... ddrum gesellan 1027 
ff.;> or of reviews of present conditions and comments on the results 
achieved, e.g. hefde Kyningwuldor/Grendle togéanes . . . seleweard dseted 
... 665 ff.; hefde pa gefélsod .. . sele Hrddgares . . . 825 ff.6 The course 
of events is carefully analyzed, with cause and effect duly noted: pa 
wes gesyne, bat se sid ne Oah etc. 3058 ff. 

Although the moralizing turn and also some of the maxims may be 
regarded as a common Germanic inheritance,’ the extent to which this 
feature as well as the fondness for introspection has been carried is 
distinctly Beowulfian and shows the didactic and emotional nature of 
the author himself. 

The characters of the poem are in keeping with the nobility of its 
spirit and the dignity of its manner. Superior to, and different from, all 
the others, strides the mighty figure of Béowulf through the epic. In 
his threefold réle as adventurous man in arms (wrecca), loyal thane of 
his overlord, and generous, well-beloved king he shows himself a perfect 
hero, without fear and without reproach, — the strongest of his genera- 
tion, valorous, resolute, great-hearted and noble of soul, wise and stead- 
fast, kind, courteous, and unselfish, a truly ‘ happy warrior.’® Next to 


1 Similarly 1534 ff.; 287 ff., 3174 ff. 

2 The simpler form of this type (as in 1172) is well known in the Heliand and in Otfrid. 

3 Naturally the forms of béon are used, see Glossary. 

4 Cp. 223 f., 359, 814 f., 1075, 1124, 1150 f., 133 f., ror f., 1246 ff. 

5 Cp. 716 ff., 2014 ff., 1470 f. 

6 Cp. 1304 ff., 1620, 2823 ff. 

7 E.g., those expressing the power of fate or coupling fate and courage (cf. Arch. cxv 179 & 
n.). — See on the general subject of the moralizing element, the monograph by B. C. Williams, 
Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon (1914), Part i (Introduction). 

8 Passages of direct characterization: 196 ff., 858 ff., 913 ff., 1705 ff., 1844 ff., 2177 ff., 
(2736 ff.), 3180 ff. The poet very skilfully prepares the reader for a true appreciation of Béo- 
wulf’s greatness by dwelling on the impression which his first appearance makes on strangers, 
247 ff., 369 f. Cf. above, p. lviii. — In a general way, Béowulf reminds us of Vergil’s pius 
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him rank Hrddgar, the grand and kindly ruler, full of years, wisdom, and 
eloquence, and the young Wiglaf, who typifies the faithful retainer, 
risking his life to save his dear master. In a second group belong those 
lesser figures like Wealhpéow, the noble, gracious, farsighted queen, 
Unferd, that singular personality of the ‘ Thersites’ order, Hygelac, 
the admirable, if somewhat indefinitely sketched member of Geat roy- 
alty, and his still more shadowy queen Hygd. Thirdly we find that 
company of mostly nameless followers of the chiefs, Scyldings and Geats, 
among whom the coast-guard and the herald Wulfgar stand forth 
prominently. Finally the villains are represented by the three enemy 
monsters, partly humanized and one of them at least having a name of 
his own. Though the majority of the characters are still more or less 
types, they are, on the whole, clearly drawn and leave a distinct picture 
in our minds. Certainly the delineation of the chief actor surpasses by 
far anything we find in other Anglo-Saxon poems. Even some of the 
persons mentioned only episodically, like Ongenpéow, Hengest, and the 
old ‘ spear-warrior’ of the Heado-Bards, seem to assume a lifelike real- 
ity. Of special psychological interest are Unferd, Hereméd, and pry%. 
Characterization by contrast! is seen in the cases of Pryd-Hygd (1926 
ff.) and Heremod-Béowulf (1709 ff., cp. 913 ff.). 

The Beowulfian society is noble, aristocratic,? and, considering the 
age it represents, pre-eminently remarkable for its refinement and 
courtly demeanor. The old Germanic military ideals* are still clearly 
recognizable, notwithstanding the Christian retouching of the story — 
the prime requirement of valor, the striving for fame and the upholding 
of one’s honor,‘ a stern sense of duty,® the obligation of blood revenge,® 
and above all the cardinal virtue of loyalty which ennobles the ‘ com- 
itatus’ relation’ and manifests itself in unflinching devotion and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the retainer and in kindness, generosity, and 
protection on the part of the king. To have preserved for us a faithful 


4ineas (cf. Arch. cxxvi 339). — The traits of the hero as a mighty ‘ champion’ (cempa) have 
been elaborated by Keller L 4.92 g. — On the author’s method of characterization by speeches, 
see Schiicking L 7.25 i. 

1 The author also likes to contrast situations and events, see 128, 716 ff., 756 f., 1078 ff., 
1774 f., 2504 f.; 183 ff.; 818 ff., 1470 ff. 

2 Outside of court circles (including retainers and attendants) we find mention of a fugitive 
slave only, 2223 ff., 2280 ff., 2406 ff. — Of course, the savage slaying of monsters and giants 
seems to us Curiously out of keeping with the general refined atmosphere. 

3 Cf. the Introd. to Finnsburg. An interesting instance of the Germanization of the main 
story is the device of representing Grendel’s relation to the Danes (and to God) in the light 
of a regular feud, see 154 ff., 811 (978, 1002). 

4 Cp. 2890 f.: Déad bi9 sélla/eorla gehwylcum ponne edwittt}. See Grdnbech L 9-24. i. 69 ff. 

5 “ A profound and serious conception of what makes man great, if not happy, of what his 
duty exacts, testifies to the devout spirit of English paganism.” (ten Brink, L 4.3.3.29.) For 
a classical illustration see 1384-89. 

6 LI. 1384 f. may be compared with Odyssey xxiv 432 ff. 

7 See Antiq. § 2; above, p. lvi. 
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picture of many phases of the ancient Germanic life in its material as 
well as its moral aspect, is indeed one of the chief glories of Beowulf, 
and one which, unlike its literary merit, has never been called in ques- 
tion. The poem is a veritable treasure-house of information on ‘ Ger- 
manic antiquities,’ in which we seem at times to hear echoes of Tacitus’ 
famous Germania, whilst the authenticity of its descriptions has been in 
various ways confirmed by rich archeological finds especially in the 
Scandinavian countries. A detailed consideration of this subject is of 
supreme interest, but cannot be attempted in this place. Its study will 
be facilitated, however, by the ‘ Index of Antiquities,’ Appendix IT, in 
addition to the general Bibliography, L 9. 

In the matter of diction our poem is true to its elevated character 
and idealizing manner. The vocabulary of Beowulf, like that of most 
Old English poems, is very far removed from the language of prose. A 
large proportion of its words is virtually limited to poetic diction,} 
many of them being no doubt archaisms, while the abundance of com- 
pounds used testifies to the creative possibilities of the alliterative style. 
A good many terms are nowhere recorded outside of Beowulf, and not a 
few of these may be confidently set down as of the poet’s own coinage. 
Indeed, by reason of its wealth, variety, and picturesqueness of expres- 
sion the language of the poem is of more than ordinary interest. A host 
of synonyms enliven the narrative, notably in the vocabulary pertaining 
to kings and retainers,? war and weapons,? sea and seafaring.’ Gener- 
ously and withal judiciously the author employs those picturesque 
circumlocutory words and phrases known as ‘ kennings,’4 which, em- 
phasizing a certain quality of a person or thing, are used in place of the 
plain, abstract designation, e.g. helmberend, wundenstefna, yodlida, 
lyftfloga, hédstapa, hronrad; béaga brytta, goldwine gumena, homera laf, 
joa gewealc, or such as involve metaphorical language, like rodores 
candel, heofenes gim, banhts, beadoléoma. 

Applying the term to verbal expressions also, we may mention, e.g., 
the concrete periphrases for ‘ going’ (hwanon ferigead gé fette scyldas 
etc. 333 ff., or 2539 f., 2661 f., 2754 £., 2850 f.), ‘ holding court’ (hringas 

1 At the same time the appearance of certain prose words which are not met with in any other 
poem, like heor(r), sadol, web(b), ypve, dryncfat, winern, non, undernmal, uppriht, at (an)weard 
(see Glossary), betokens a comparatively wide range of interests. 

2 See Antigq. §§ 1, 2, 8. 

3 See above, pp. lix f. Some go terms are used for ‘ hall,’ ‘ house’ (those confined to poetry 
being marked here witht): his, ern, recedt, flet, heal(!), seldt, salt, sele(t), bold, burh, geard, 
hof, wic, besides compounds; some 20 for ‘ man,’ ‘men’: mon(n), eorl, ceorl, wer, gumat, 
rinct, beornt, secgt, hele(d)t, firast, niddast, yldet; landbtiend, grundbiiendt, foldbiend(e)t; 
sdwlberendt; ylda, nidda, gumena bearnt; 7 for ‘son’: sunu, magat, magot, byre, bearn, eaforat, 
yrfeweard; 4 for ‘heaven’: heofon, rodor, sweglt, wolcnu; 3 for ‘hand’: hand, mund(t), 
folm(t); 4 for ‘ blood’: blod, dréort, heolfort, swat(t) (cp. 1. 2692 f.); 3 for ‘wound’: wund, 
ben(n)t, (syn-)dolh(t); 6 (9) for ‘mind’: méd, sefa, hyget, mynet, ferhd+, bréosthordt, (méd- 
sefat, -gehygdt, -geonc(t)); 9 for ‘ time ’: tid, hwil, fyrst, fac, brag, sél, mal(t), stund, sto; 
3 (6) for ‘ old’: eald, frod(t), gamolt (har, gamolfeaxt, blondenfeaxt); etc. 

4 ON. kenning, ‘mark of recognition,’ ‘ descriptive name,’ ‘ poetical periphrasis.’ 
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délan 1970), ‘ conquering’ (monegum méghum meodosetla oftéah 5), 
‘dying’ (ellor hwearf 55, cp. 264 f., 1550 f., 2254; gumdréam ofgeaf, 
Godes léoht gecéas 2469; etc.). 

It is no matter for surprise that the kennings very often take the 
form of compounds. Obviously, composition is one of the most striking 
and inherently significant elements of the diction. Descriptive or inten- 
sive in character, — at times, it is true, merely cumbersome and otiose, 
the nominal (i.e. substantive and adjective) compounds make their 
weight strongly felt in the rhetoric of the poem. On an average there 
occurs a compound in every other line, and a different compound in 
every third line. Fully one third of the entire vocabulary, or some 1070 
words, are compounds,! so that in point of numbers, the Beowulf stands 
practically in the front rank of Old English poems. 

In comparison with the paramount importance of compounds or 
kennings, the use of characterizing adjectives is a good deal less prom- 
inent, at any rate less striking. These denote mostly general or perma- 
nent qualities and make a stronger appeal to sentiment and moral sense 
than to imagination. By means of the superlative? the rhetorical effect 
is occasionally heightened: Aasa sélest 146, hregla sélest 454, healsbéaga 
m@st 1195, etc. Stereotyped ornamental epithets of the familiar Homeric 
variety like aodtynris ’Odvocebs, yAavxGmis ’AOhvn, pius ALneas, i.e. 
those appearing inseparably attached to certain persons and objects, 
are sought in vain in the Beowulf.3 

On the whole, we note a scarcity of conscious poetic metaphors,‘ by 
the side of the more numerous ones of faded and only dimly felt meta- 
phorical quality, and similes of the Homeric order are entirely lacking, 
only a few brief, formula-like comparisons being scattered through the 
first part of the poem.5 


Tisernscirt, ecgbanat, gomenwudut, hamweordungt, famighealst, stanfaht; péodgestréont, 
léodcyningt, ferhdgenidlat, bréostgehygdt, bregoroft; @fengrom}, bencswégt may be cited as 
typical samples. One of the two elements may be more or less devoid of distinct meaning; 
e.g., ende(stef)(t), earfod (brag)t, orleg(hwil)t, geogod(feorh)t, ben(geat)t; (ferhd )frect, (bealo)- 
cwealmt; several first elements like sige-, fréa-, fréo-, dryht-, eorl-, eald-, br¥5-, may carry some 
general commendatory sense, ‘ noble,’ ‘ splendid,’ ‘ excellent.’ Tautological compounds are 
not wanting; e.g., déadcwealmt, magenstrengot, megencreftt, gryrebrogat, modsefat, wongstedet, 
fréadriktent, déadféget. There occur in Beowulf 28 alliterating compounds (cf. L 8.18) like 
brsdbur, cwealmcumat, goldgyfat, heardhicgendet and 2 (3) riming compounds: foldboldt, 
wordhordt, (6r9dsw95t). The resources of compound formation are illustrated by the observa- 
tion that gid is employed as the first element of (different) compounds 30 times, wel 24, 
hild(e) 25, heado 20, wig 16, here 14, beadu 12, heoro 7, sé Io, medo 11, megen g, hyge 8 times. 

2 It is akin to an exaggeration like unrim eorla 1238. 

3 The set expression mére béoden which occurs 15 times is applied to Hrdégar, Béowulf, 
Heremdd, Onela, and unnamed lords. 

4 Such as wordhord onléac 259, winter Spe beléac/isgebinde 1132 f., m@lceare ... séad 189 f., 
1992 f., wordes ord/bréosthord purhbrac 2791 £., inwitnet bregdon 2167, hiorodryncum swealt 
2358. 

5 See 218: fugle gelicost, 727: ligge gelicost, 985: stile gelicost, 1608: bet hit eal gemealt tse 
gelicost (amplified by a brief explanatory clause or two not unlike those used, e.g., in 1033 f., 
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Highly characteristic and much fancied by the Beowulf poet is the 
familiar trope of litotes, which generally assumes the form of a negative 
expression, as in né mé swor fela/dda on unriht 2738 f., nod pat Joe byd 
(‘impossible’) 1002; 793 f., 841 f., 1071 £., 1076 f., 1167 £9) 19305)See 
also I5t, sum, dél, déad-(fyl-, gid-)wérig, forhealdan in the Glossary. 
The negation sometimes appears in conjunction with a comparative as 
in 38, 1027 ff., 1842 f., 2432 f., and even with two comparatives: 1o1t f. 

As regards the handling of the sentence, by far the most important 
rhetorical figure, in fact the very soul of the Old English poetical style, 
is of course the device of ‘ variation,’ which may be studied to perfection 
in the Beowulf. 

The still more directly retarding element of parenthesis or parenthetic 
exclamation, though naturally far less essential and frequent, is likewise 
part and parcel of the stylistic apparatus. In contrast with variation, it 
is nearly always placed in (or begins with) the second half of the line.* 

It should not fail to be observed that there is an organic relation be- 
tween the rhetorical characteristics and certain narrower linguistic 
facts as well as the broader stylistic features and peculiarities of the nar- 
rative. Thus, tautological compounds like déadcwealm, redundant com- 
binations like béga gehwepres 1043? and those of the type wudu 
welsceaftas,? the ubiquitous element of variation, and the repetitions in 
the telling of the story are only different manifestations of the same gen- 
eral tendency. The freedom of word-order by which closely related 
words may become separated from each other (seee.g., 1f., 270f., 450f., 
473 f£., 1285 ff., 1488 ff., 2098 f., 2448 f., 2886 ff.), and especially the re- 
tardation by means of variations and parenthetical utterances, find their 
counterpart in the disconnectedness of narration as shown in digressions, 
episodes, and irregular, circuitous movements. The following up of a 
pronoun by a complementary descriptive phrase — in the manner of 
variation —, as in hi... swése gesipas 28 f., pat. ...Grendles déda 
194 f. (cp. 1563, 1674 ff., 77£., 350 ff.), is matched by the peculiar method 
of introducing the hero and his antagonist, who at their first mention 
are referred to as familiar persons and later on receive fuller attention 
by specifying the name andfamily history. (See 86 ff. [note the definite 
article], 194 ff., also 331 ff. [Wulfgar], cp. 12 ff.) Again, the very re- 
statement of an idea in a set of different words (variation) may remind 
us of the noteworthy way of reporting a speech in studiously varied terms 
(361 ff.). The preponderance of the nominal over the verbal element,‘ 
1327, 2544, 3117 ff., 1648). The pretty lines 1570 ff.: Lixte se léoma..- efne swa of hefene hadre 


scined /rodores candel can hardly be said to contain an imaginative comparison. 

1 The only exceptions are 2778, 3056, 3115. 

2 Or uncer twéga 2532, worn fela, see Glossary: worn. 

3 See note on 308. 

4 Typical instances are ofost is sélest/té gecsdanne, hwanan éowre cyme syndon (‘ whence 
you have come’) 256 f.; hy benan synt (‘ they ask ) 364, 352, 3140; 46 banan weordan (‘ kill ”) 
460, 587, 2203; ic... wes endesGia 240 f.; weard . . ingenga min 1775 f.; Eadgilse weard ... 
fréond 2392 f.; efter mundgripe 1938, efter headuswenge 2581, efter billes bite 2060; wes pit tis 
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one of the outstanding features of the ancient diction, runs parallel to 
the favorite practice of stating merely the result of an action and of 
dwelling on a state or situation when a straightforward account of action 
would seem to be called fort The choice of emotional epithets and the 
insertion of exclamatory clauses are typical of the noble pathos which 
inspires the entire manner of presentation, whilst the semantic indefinite- 
ness of many words and expressions? recalls the lack of visualization, 
not to say of realism, in regard to persons and places. The indirectness 
of litotes is similar in kind to the author’s veiled allusions to the conduct 
of Hrodulf and to the remarkable reserve practised in the Christian 
interpretation of the story. 

As a matter of course, the Beowulfian stylistic apparatus (taken in its 
widest sense) was to a great extent traditional, deeply rooted in time- 
honored Germanic, more particularly West Germanic, practice. Its 
conventional character can hardly be overestimated. Substantial evi- 
dence in detail is afforded by its large stock of formulas, set combina- 
tions of words, phrases of transition, and similar stereotyped elements.? 
One may mention, e.g., the madelode-formulas (see above, p. lv); ex- 
pressions marking transition like nes 0a long td don,/ pat 2591, 2845 
(83?, 134, 739); copulative alliterative phrases like ord ond ecg, wépen 
ond gewédu, méaras ond madmas, wigum ond wépnum (2395), word ond 
weorc, synn ond sacu; né léof nélad (511), grim ond grédig, micel ond mére, 
habban ond healdan, besides a few riming combinations: hond ond rond, 
sél ond mal, gé wid féond gé wid fréond (1864), frod ond god; prepositional 
phrases like in (on) burgum, geardum, wicum; under wolcnum, heofenum, 
roderum, swegle; mid yldum; constructions of the type bréac ponne moste 
1487, 1177, wyrce sé be mote 1387, h3de sé Se wylle 2766, cp. 1003, 1379, 
1394; first half-lines consisting of a noun or adjective (sometimes ad- 
verb) and prepositional phrase, like geong in geardum 13, mérne be maste 
36, aldor of earde 56, sinc et symle 81, hludne in healle 89, heard under 
helme (see Glossary: under), hrapor on holme 543, etc. Of especial interest 
are the gefregn-formulas, which unmistakably point to the ‘ preliterary ’ 
stage of poetry, when the poems lived on the lips of singers, and oral 
transmission was the only possible source of information. Emphasizing, 
as they do, the importance of a fact — known by common report — or 


ldrena god 269; bér him dgléca eigrépe weard 1260; bér wes Hondscid hild onsége 2076, 2482 f.; 
pér wes Aischere... feorh adgenge 2122 f.; Béowulfe weard/gudhréd gyfebe 818 f.; etc. Cp. 
periphrastic expressions for plain verbs, like gewin drugon 798, sundnytte dréah 2360, sid 
drugon 1966, lifgesceafta . . . bréac 1953. 

1 See above, pp. lvii, Ixi; also ten Brink L 4.7.527 f. Among the simpler illustrations may 
be mentioned Il. 328 f., 994 f., rr10 f., 1243 ff. (pictures rather than action). 

* For the vague and elastic character of words, see €.g., nid, synn, torn, anda, sid, headoréaf, 
agléca, féhdo, fah, 140, fége, mére, rof, frod. Cf. Schiicking Bd., passim. The vagueness of 
phrases like cwealmbealu c¥dan 1940 (cp. 276 f.), and the peculiar preference for passive con- 
structions as in 1629 f.: 6d wes of bém hroran helm ond byrne/lungre alysed, 642 £., 1103, 


1399 f., 1787 f., 1896 f., 2284, 3021 f. (cf. Arch. cxxvi 355) should be noted. 
3 Cf. L 7.8, 12 £., 34 ff. 
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the truth of the story, they are naturally employed to introduce poems 
or sections of poems! (e.g., 1 f., 837, 2604, 275 2), to point out some sort 
of progress in the narrative (74, 2480, 2484, 2773, 2172, 433, 776), to 
call attention to the greatness of a person, object, or action (38, 70, 
1196, I197, 1955, 2685, 2837, 575, 582, 1027). They add an element of 
variety to the plain statement of facts, and are so eminently useful and 
convenient that the poets may draw on this stock for almost any occa- 
sion.” 

Owing to the accumulation of a vast store of ready forms and formu- 
las, which could also be added to and varied at will, repetition of phrases 
(mostly half-lines, but also some full lines) is observable throughout the 
poem. For example, to cite some recurrent phrases not found outside 
of Beowulf, — hordweard helepa occurs 1047, 1852; epeling érgod, 130, 
2342, [1329]; wyrsan wigfrecan, 1212, 2496; prydlic pegna héap, 400, 
1627; geongum garwigan, 2674, 2811; eafod ond ellen, 602, 902, 2349; 
feorhbealu frécne, 2250, 2537; morporbealo maga, 1079, 2742; sorhfullne 
sid, 512, 1278, 1429 (cp. 2119); ealdsweord eotenisc, 1558, 2616, 2979; 
gomel on giohde, 2793, 3995; heard hondlocen, 322, 551; ginfestan gife 
pé him God sealde, 1271, 2182; efter heleba hryre, hwate Scyldungas, 
2052, 3005 (MS.); ér (pat) hé pone grundwong ongytan mehte, 1496, 
2770; 1700, cp. 2864; 47°-48°, cp. 2767>-682. 

Apart from the matter of formulas, there are not wanting reminders 
of a primitive or, perhaps, ‘ natural’ method of expression, suggesting 
the manner of conversational talk or of recitation before a crowd of 
listeners. E.g., the free and easy use of personal pronouns and the sud- 
den change of subject which leave one in doubt as to the person meant, 
the preference for paratactic construction,® the failure to express logical 
relations between facts,® the simple way of connecting sentences by the 
monotonous a or of dispensing with connectives altogether, not to 
mention the exclamatory element, the fondness for repetition by the 
side of occasional omission, the jerky movement and lack of a steady 
flow in the narrative. On the other hand, no proof is needed to show that 
the style of our poem goes far beyond the limits of primitive art; the epic 


1 Translated into indirect discourse: wélhwyle gecwed,/pat hé fram Sigemunde[s] secgan 
hyrde/ellendédum 874. 

2 Cf. MPA. iii 243 f. 

3 A list of severa] hundred repeated half-lines is given by Kistenmacher, L 7.16.33 frerch. 
Sarrazin St. 141 ff.; also Arch. cxxvi 357- 

4 See 902, 913, 915, 1305, 1900, 2490, 3074; 109, 115, 169, 748, 1800, 2618 f. (change of sub- 
ject). The pronominal object (and, of course, subject) may be entirely omitted, see Lang. 
§ 25.4. 

5 Sees it is hard to tell whether to consider a clause ‘ demonstrative ’ or ‘ relative ’; 
see, e.g., sé, seo, pet, bain the Glossary; Pér 420, etc. — An unavoidable result of the para- 
tactic tendency is the extreme frequency of the semicolon in editions. 

& For a loose use of the conjunction Jet (and of fordam, fordon), see Glossary. 
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manner of Beowulf is vastly different from that of the ballad or the 
short lay.} 

The good judgment and taste of the author are shown in his finely 
discriminating way of handling the inherited devices of rhetoric. He 
increases the force of graphic description or pathetic utterance by bring- 
ing together groups of compounds, e.g. in 130 f., 320 ff., 475 ff., 1710 ff, 
2900 ff., and achieves a wonderful impressiveness in a single line: 
nydwracu nipgrim, nihtbealwa mést 193. A notably artistic effect is 
produced by the repetition of a couple of significant lines in prominent 
position, 196 f., 789 f.; cp. 133 f., r91 f. Accumulation of variations 
is indulged in for the sake of emphasis, as in characterizing a person, 
describing an object ora situation, and in address; e.g., 2602 ff., 1228 ff., 
1557 ff., 3071 ff.; 50 ff., 1345 f., 1004 ff.; 426 ff., 1474 ff.; 1357 ff., 847 ff., 
858 ff.; 512 ff., 910 ff. On the other hand, not a single variation inter- 
rupts Béowulf’s most manly and businesslike speech, 1384 ff., which 
thus contrasts strongly with the plaintive lingering on the depredations 
wrought by Grendel, 147 ff. Again, a succession of short, quick, asyn- 
detic clauses is expressive of rapidity of action, 740 ff., 1566 ff., and 
appropriately applied to incisive exhortations, 658 ff., 2132 ff., whereas 
the long, elegant periods of Hrddgar’s farewell speech, 1841 ff., convey 
the sentimental eloquence of an aged ruler and fatherly friend. Clearly, 
the author has mastered the art of varying his style in response to the 
demands of the occasion. 

Latin influence, it may be briefly mentioned, is perceptible in the 
figures of antithesis, 183 ff., anaphora, 864 ff., 2107 ff., polysyndeton, 
1763 ff., 1392 ff. Also Latin models for certain kennings and metaphors 
(e.g., appellations of God and the devil [Grendel], and for terms de- 
noting ‘ dying ’ and ‘ living’) have been pointed out.? 

Our final judgment of the style of Beowulf cannot be doubtful. 
Though lacking in lucidity, proportion, and finish of form as required 
by modern taste or by Homeric and Vergilian standards, the poem ex- 
hibits admirable technical skill in the adaptation of the available means 
to the desired ends. It contains passages which in their way are nearly 
perfect, and strong, noble lines which thrill the reader and linger in the 
memory. The patient, loving student of the original no longer feels 
called upon to apologize for Beowulf as a piece of literature. 


1 The vital difference between the style of the lay and of the epic has been clearly set forth 
by Ker L 4.120 and Heusler L 4.124. 

2 Cf. Rankin L 7.25, passim; Angl. xxxv 123 ff., 240 ff., 458 ff., 467 ff.; Arch. cxxvi 348 ff.; 
but also Lang. § 25.9 & n. Some examples are /iffrea (‘auctor vitae’ ), wuldres wealdend, 
wuldurcyning, kyningwuldor ; féond manc ynnes, ealdgewinna, Godes andsaca, helle hefta (‘ cap- 
tivus inferni’); worolde brican; ylda bearn (‘ filii hominum ’ ). — Of Latin loan-words the fol- 
lowing occur in Beowulf: ancor, camp, (cempa), candel, céap, ceaster(buend), déofol, disc, draca, 
gigant, gim, (ge-)lafian, mil(gemearc), non, Or, orc, orc(néas), scrifan (for-, ge-scrifan), segn, 
strét, symbel(?), syrce(?), (herg)iref, weal(!), wic, win. 
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The impression thus gained is signally strengthened by a consideration 
of the metrical form, which is of course most vitally connected with the 
style of Old English poetry. It is easy to see, e.g., that there is a close 
relation between the principle of enjambment and the all-important use 
of variation, and that the requirement of alliteration was a powerful in- 
centive to bringing into full play a host of synonyms, compounds,! and 
recurrent formulas. In the handling of the delicate instrument of verse 
the poet shows a strict adherence to regularity and a surprisingly keen 
appreciation of subtle distinctions which make Beowulf the standard of 
Anglo-Saxon metrical art. Suffice it to call attention to the judicious 
balancing of syntactical and metrical pause and the appropriate distribu- 
tion of the chief metrical types (ascending, descending) and their sub- 
divisions. 

Naturally, our estimate of the intrinsic merit of various rhythmical 
forms does not rest on a basis of scientific exactitude. We can only 
guess the psychological values of the different types? and their com- 
binations. One would like, indeed, to associate type A with steady 
progress or quiet strength, to call B the rousing, exclamatory type,’ 
to consider type C the symbol of eagerness checked or excitement held 
in suspense; D 1-3, and D 4, though heavier and less nervous, would 
seem to have an effect similar to C and B respectively; E with its pon- 
derous opening and short, emphatic close is likely to suggest solem- 
nity and force. However this may be, we can hardly fail to perceive 
the skill in the selection of successive types in syntactical units, like 
B+A/A: 80-81%, C+A/A: 96-97%, 99-1008, B/A-+E: 109-110, 
C+A/A+C/A: 2291-93%, or in the case of longer periods, C+A/D4 
+A/A//+C/A(//) +C/A// +B: 1368-72, and with totally different ef- 
fect, A3+A/D4x+A/A3+A/C+A/A3+A/A//+B/C+A: 1728-34. 
A nice gradation is attained by the sequence of types, 49-508: him wes 
gedmor sefa,/murnende mod.® 

Quite expressive appear the rhythmical variations of the elegy, 2247 ff : 
Again, the pleasing rhythm of the semi-lyrical passage, 92 ff. is in 
marked contrast with the vigor (aided by asyndeton and riming con- 
gruence) of 741>-42: slat unwearnum,/bat banlocan, bléd édrum dranc. 


1 The influence of alliteration on the choice of synonyms may be illustrated by a comparison 
of ll. 431, 633, 662, its influence on the use of varying compounds by a comparison of Il. 383, 
302, 463, 616, 7833 479, 707, 712, 766; 2144, 2148. (For its influence on word-order compare, 
e.g., 1]. 499, 520; 253, 1904; 2663, 2745-) 

2 According to Sievers’s classification. (See, however, Appendix iii.) 

3 Itis admirably adapted both to introducing a new element (see, €.g., 100P, 22100, 22802, 
2399") and to accentuating a conclusion, almost with the effect of a mark of exclamation (see, 
e.g., 52, 114°, 455°). 

4 It fittingly marks a close, as in sb, gb 17>, 192, r10?, 1932. 

5 Cf. also Heusler V. §§ 343, 346, 348. 
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Repetition (as in the last instance) and parallelism of rhythmical forms 
are used to good purpose, e.g., in 2456-58; 1835-187; 3181 f.; 1393-942, 
cp. 1763 ff. Nor does it seem altogether fanciful to recognize symbolic 
values in the slow, mournful movement (incident to the use of the 
smallest possible number of syllables) of 1. 34: dl@don pa léofne péoden 
compared with the brisk and withal steady progress of ll. 217: gewat pa 
ofer wégholm winde gefysed and 234: gewat him pa to warode wicge ridan. 

Of the minor or secondary devices of versification a moderate, dis- 
criminating use has been made. Groups of emphatic hypermetrica]l 
types are introduced three times, 1163-68, 1705-7, 2995-96.1 End 
rime occurs in the first and second half of the line in 726, 734, ro14, 2258, 
3172, in a b-line and the following a-line: 1404>-5*, 1718-9", 2389>- 
go*, in two successive a- or b-lines: 465% f., 1132° f., 3070% f., 890° f., 
1882>f., 2590 f., 2737 f. (2377°: 79%), — aside from the rather frequent 
suffix rimes, which strike us as accidental. The so-called enjambment 
of alliteration,? i.e. the carrying over of anon-alliterating stressed letter 
of a b-line as the alliterating letter to the following line, is to be con- 
sidered rather accidental; it occurs some two hundred times (sometimes 
in groups, asin 168 f., 169 f.; 178 f., 179 f.; 287 f., 288 f.; 3037 f., 3038f.; 
etc.).3 Regarding the much discussed phenomenon of transverse allit- 
eration, of which over a hundred instances can be traced (mostly of the 
order ab abasin Hwet, wé Gar-Dena in géardagum 1, 10, 32, 34, 30, 
1131, etc., more rarely ab baasin Pet hit 4 mid gemete manna &nig 770, 
1728, 2615, etc.), no consensus of opinion has been reached, but it seems 
not unlikely that it was occasionally recognized as a special artistic 
form. 

The so-called stichic system of West Germanic verse, with its prefer- 
ence for the use of run-on lines and for the introduction of the new 
elements at the beginning of the b-line, appears in our poem in full 
bloom. At the same time, monotony is avoided by making the end of the 
sentence not infrequently coincide with the end of the line, especially 
in the case of major pauses, e.g. those marking the beginning and the 
end of aspeech. In a large number of instances groups of 4 lines forming 
a syntactical unit could indeed be likened to stanzas.> But this does not 


1 Very doubtful is the hypermetrical character of the isolated a-lines, 2173° (cf. T.C. § 19) 
and 2367® (cf. T.C. § 24). 

? Kaluza 93. Cf. Heusler V. § 340; also Oakden, MLR. xxviii 233. 

3 The use of the same alliterating letter in two successive lines (e.g. 63 £., 70f., rrr f., 226 f.) 
was generally avoided; only so instances are found (counting all vocalic alliterations as identi- 
cal ones); the repetition runs through three lines in 897-9. Cf. MLR. xxviii 233 f. 

4 Morgan (L 8.23.176) would recognize as many as 86 cases of intentional transverse allitera- 
tion. See Heusler V. § 132. 

5 To cite afew examples, 28-31, 43-46, 312-15, 316-10, 301-94, 395-08, 1035-38, 1030-42, 
1046-49, II10-13, 1184-87, 1188-91, 1288-91, 1386-89, 1836-30, 2107-10, 2111-14, 2307-— 
2400, 2809-12, 2813-16, 2817-20. It has been claimed (cf. Kaluza L 8.9.3-18) that an effect 
of the old stanza division into 5 +3 half-lines (e.g. 2363-66) is traceable in the favorite practice 
of placing a syntactical unit of 114 long lines at the end of a period, e.g. 24 f., 78 f., 162 f., 
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imply that the normal stichic arrangement has replaced an older strophic 
form of the Beowwf+ 

On certain metrical features bearing on textual criticism, Appendix 
III should be consulted. 

If a practical word of advice may be added for the benefit of the 
student, it is the obvious one, that in order to appreciate the poem fully, 
we must by all means read it aloud with due regard for scansion and ex- 
pression. Nor should we be afraid of shouting at the proper time.” 


VII. LANGUAGE. MANUSCRIPT? 


The transmitted text of Beowulf shows on the whole West Saxon 
forms of language, the Late West Saxon ones predominating, with an 
admixture of non-West Saxon, notably Anglian, elements.® 


VOWELS OF ACCENTED SYLLABLES® 
§ x. Distinctly Early West Saxon are 


a) ie in hiera 1164, (gryre)gieste 2560; siex-(bennum) 2904, this MS. 
spelling presupposing the form sex (=seax 1545, 2703, see § 8.3), which 
was mistaken for the numeral and altered to siex.” 

b) ie in niehstan 2511; 7 in nidgripe 976 (MS. mid-). 


Late West Saxon Features 


§2. 
zr. =EWS. 7. Cf. Siev. § 22, Biilb. §§ 306 n. 2, 283, 454. 
scypon 1154 (i 6x); swymman 1624; dcwyd 2046 (¢ 2041), -cwyde 1841, 
1979, 2753 (2 3x); (fyr)wyt 232; wylle, wylt, wyllad 7x (i 16x); (-)hwyle 


256 f., 384 f., 756 f., 1435 f., 1527 f., 1598 f., 1616 f., 2890 f., 3108 f., etc. — Less frequently 
2 lines could be arranged as stanzas, e.g. 126 f., 258 f., 489 f., 710 f., rorr f., 1785 f., 1075 f., 
2860 f., 2080 f., 3077 f. Also stanzas of 3 lines (and of 5 lines) could be made out. 

1 Cf. G. Neckel, Beitrége zur Eddaforschung (1908), pp. 1 ff., and passim; but also Sieper, 
L 4.126.2.40 ff. — Miller’s violent reconstruction of the original (L 2.19), with its disregard 
of stylistic laws, proved a failure. — On the proper meaning of ‘ stichic’ and ‘ strophic,” see 
Heusler V. §§ 340 ff. 

2 A notation of the ‘ speech melody ’ of the first 52 lines has been attempted by Morgan 
(L 8.23.101). 

8 See L 6; Li. 

4 The same is true of the majority of the OE. poems. Cf. Jane Weightman, The Language 
and Dialect of the later OE. Poetry, University Press of Liverpool, 1907 [considers, besides 
others, the poems of the Vercelli and Exeter MSS.]; also, e.g., A. Kamp, Die Sprache der 
altengl. Genesis, Miinster Diss., 1913. 

5 The following survey aims to bring out the characteristic features. A complete record of 
forms is contained in the Glossary. 

6 See L 6.4 (Davidson), L 6.5 (Thomas). 

7 This seems more natural than a direct transition of ea to fe (as explained by Cosijn, Best. 
viii 573 with reference to Cur. Past. [Hatton MS.] r11.23, forsieh). 
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48x (€ 148);! swylc(e) 37x (¢ 1152);! swynsode 611; nymed 598, 1846 
(4 8x); sym(b)le 2450, 2497, 2880; lyfad etc. 5x (7 13x); gyf 6x (in A3 
only, 2 23x); fyren 15x (i 1932); fyrst 7x; hylt 1687 (4 8x); ylca 2230; 
syn- 743, 817, 1135 (sin- 6x); gynne 1551 (¢ 3x); hyt(t) 2649; hwyder 163 
(hweder 1331), pyder 3x; nyder 3044 (7 1360); syddan 57x (4 17x; orig- 
inally 7, cf. Bulb. § 336); gerysne 2653, andrysno 1796; hrysedon 226; 
hyne 30x (24x in B*) (hine 44x, mostly in A); hyre 7x (hire 8x, in A only); 
hyt 8x (in B only, hit 30x); ys 2093, 2910, 2999, 3084 (is 36x), synt 260, 
342, 364, syndon 237, 257, 361, 393, 1230 (sint 388); byd 1002, 2277 
(bt0 22x).4 

2. =EWS. ie from e after palatal g, sc. Cf. Wright § 91, Bulb. 
§§ 151, 306 & n. 3. 

gyd(d) 7x (¢ 5x); gyfan etc. 13x (i 19x); gyldan 7x (no i); gylp(-) ox 
(7 4x in A); gystran 1334; scyld(-) 8x (i 3118), very often Scyldingas 
(Scyld; cf. Scylfingas 3x) (scyldan 1658). 

3. =EWS. ie, i-umlaut of ea=Germanic a by breaking. See § 7: 
@; §8:.e. 

a) ylde 7x, yldo 4x, yldan 730, yldra 3x, yldesta 3x; ylfe 112; byldan 
1094; (-)fyl(1) 5x, gefyllan 2x; (-)wylm 16x. 

b) yrfe(-) 5x; yrmpu 2x; byrgean 448; (-)dyrne 10x; fyrd- ox; gyrwan 
9x (gegiredan 3137); (d)hyrdan 1460; (land) gemyrce 209; myrd(u) 810 
(see note); (-)syrce 6x; (-)syrwan 4x; (-)wyrdan 2x; (grund)wyrgen 1518; 
(for)wyrnan 2x;5 hwyrfan 98.5 

c) (ge-, ond-)slyht 3x; lyhd 1048 (19hd, see T. C. § 1). 

4. =EWS. ie, i-umlaut of ee= Germanic a after palatal g. See §1: 
te, § 7: @ § 8: .. 

(-)gyst 2x (gist 4x in A). 

5. EWS. ie, i-umlaut of 7o=Gmce. i by breaking. See § 13: e0. 

yrre(-) 8x, yrringa 2x; (-)hyrde 17x; hyrtan 25933; myrce 1405; gesyhd 
2x; wyrsa 5x58 wyrde 5x;§ fyr 2x.6 

6. =EWS. ie before hi, from eo=Gmce. e by breaking. Cf. Siev. 
§ 108.1. 

cnyht 1219 (cniht- 372, 535). 

7. =e0,t0, =Gmce. e, i by u-umlaut. Cf. Siev. §§ 104.2, 105.2. 

gyfen(es) 1394 (i 1690, eo 362, 515); syfan(-) 2428, 3122 (e0 517, 2195). 


8. =e in the combination sel-, 


1 EWS. hwelc, swelc, cf. Siev. § 342 n. 2 & 3, Wright §§ 311 n. 2, 460 f. 

2 Le., including various grammatical forms or derivatives from the same stem. This is to 
be understood also with regard to many of the following examples. 

3 A=the first part of the MS., B =the second part; see below, § 24. 

4 bysses, byssum, bysne (7x) are already found in Alfred’s prose. It must be admitted that 
also some of the other y spellings quoted are not entirely unknown there; cf. Cosijn, Altwest- 
sdchsische Grammatik i, p. 65. 

5 Met with already in Alfred’s prose, cf. Cosijn, op. cit., i, p. 34. 

® Found already in £lfred’s prose, cf. Cosijn, i, p. 65. byrnan (2272, 2548, 2569) is likewise 
Alfredian; cf. Bulb. §§ 283 n. 2, 518, Wright § 08 n. 3, Cosijn, Jc. 
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a) from Gmc. @ by z-umlaut. syllan 2160, 2729 (e 4x in A). Cf. Siev. 
§ 407 n. 3. 

b) Gme. e. syllic 2086, 2109, 3038 (e 1426); sylf 17x (16x in B, & 
505; € 17x in A; €0 3067). Cf. Biilb. §§ 304, 306. 

Note. On swyrd, swurd, byrht, fyrian, see § 8.6. 


Pe 


r. =Gme. 7. 

fof(-) 1582 (% 6x); f¥ra 2250 (7 4x); gitsad 1749; scHran 1939 (scir(-) 
5x in A); (-)swy0(-) 8x (% 20x); sw9n 1111 (7 1286, 1453). 

2. =EWS. ie, i-umlaut of éa (mostly Gmc. au). See § 10: @. 

gecypan 2406; geflymed 846, 1370; (-)giman 4x; hJnan 2319, h9ndo 5x; 
hgran uniformly, 19x; geljfan uniformly, 5x; dljsan 1630; nd(-). 10x 
(i 976, € 2223); nyhstan 1203 (ie 2511); scine 3016; bestymed 486; 
gepiwe 2332; POan 421; Foe(-) 4x (see § 10.2: €); (-)jwan 2149, 2834 
(go [also used in WS.] 1738, éa [practically non-WS.] 276, 1194, cf. 
Siev. § 408 n. 10, Cosijn i, p. 112). — (ge)d5gan 2531, 2549. (gedigan 
7x — through palatal influence, cf. Biilb. § 306C; so dcigan 3121, lig 
83, 727, 781, 1122, 2305, 2341, etc.) 

3. =i-umlaut of io (older iu) and iow (older iuwj, eww). Cf. Wright 
§§ 138, 90; Biilb. § 188. See § 16: Go, io. 

djgel 1357 (é0 275) [possibly i-umlaut of éa, cf. Deutschbein, Beitr. 
xxvi 224 n. 2]; dre 2050, 2306, 3048, 3131 (20 7x, to 1x); (un-) h¥re 2120 
(Zo 2x, 10 1x); gestrynan 2798; (an-)sjn 251, 928, 2772, 2834 (t0 995); 
(-)irswe 1165, 1228 (20- 1166); pJstru 87 (cf. Zo 2332). 

4. Varia. — hy (plur.) 10x (beside hie, hi, see Gloss.; cf. Wright 
§ 462); s9 3x (sie 3x, sz 1x); (-)gesyne 7x (umlaut of éa or io? Cf. Siev. 
§ 222.2); tyn(e) 5x (cf. Siev. § 113 n. 2.). 

Interchange of @ and ¥ in Frésan, Frysan. 


$4.7 


=y, i-umlaut of w. [Also occasionally in Angl.] Cf. Biilb. §§ 307 f., 
161 n. 2, Siev. § 31 n. 

bicgan 1305; bisigu 281, 1743 (y 2580; however, original vowel doubt- 
ful, cf. NED.: busy; Franck-vanWijk, Etym. Woordenboek: bezig); 
(-)driht(-) 10x (in A, y 11x); (-)drihten 17x (y 32x); fliht 1765; (-)hicgan 
5x in A (y 3x in B); hige(-) 5x in A, 3x in B (y 2x in A, 3x in B, -Ajdig 
723, 1749, 2667, 2810, cf. -hédig, § 10.6), Higeldc 15x in A, 8x in B 
(Hyge- 8x in B, 1x in A, H¥- 1530, see Gloss.); scildig 3071 (y 3x); scile 
3176 [found also in Alfred and in Northumbr., cf. Biilb. § 308, Siev. 
§ 423] (scyle 2657); Wilfingum 461 (y 471); sinnig 1379 (synn(-) 9x); 
pincean 4x (in A, y 2x in B). 
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§ 5. 7 

=¥5, i-umlaut of & (wn-). Cf. Biilb. §§ 163 n., 300. 

-pihtig 746 (9 1558); wiston 1604 (n.). 

Note 1. Predominantly LWS. is the spelling zg for i (brought about 
after a change of forms like famig to fami 218). Cf. Siev. §§ 24 ne 
214.5; Cosijn, i, pp. 91 f., 178. hig 1085, 1596; sig 1778; big(-) 22202, 
3047; ligge 727; wigge 1656, 1770; wigtig 1841; -stigge 924; Sceden-igge 
1686; cp. wnigmetes 1792. 

Note 2. For some other LWS. features see §7 n. 1 & 2; § 8.3 b, 4, 
6 & n. 1; § 9.1; § 10.4, 5; § 15.2; § 18.5. 


Non-West Saxon Elements 


(This is a broad, general term. A number of forms included can be 
traced in the so-called Saxon patois also.)! 


§6. a 


1. Unbroken Gmc. a before /+consonant. [This is really a non-LWS. 
feature; besides being Angl., it is found not infrequently in EWS. and 
E. Kent.] Cf. Biilb. § 134, Cosijni, pp. 8 ff. 

alwalda 316, 955, 1314, alwealda 928 (always: eal()), anwalda 1272: 
aldor 29x (ealdor 20x; always: eald); baldor 2428 (bealdor 2567), -balde 
1634; balwon (dp.) 977 (ea in inflected forms 6x); galdre 3052 (gealdor 
2944); galg(a) 2446, 2040; galgméd 1277; (-)hals 208, 1566 (ea 8x); wald- 
1403; waldend 8x (wealdend 3x; always wealdan, 9x). 

2. Original unbroken a before r+-consonant is possibly hidden behind 
the MS. spelling brand in 1020, i.e. *barn. [This would savor of Angl., 
particularly Northumbr., influence.; cf. Biilb. § 132.] 

Note x. As to the interchange of a and o spellings before nasals, see 
below, § 24, p. lxxxix, n. 1. Parallel forms are, €.g., gamen, gomen; 
gamol, gomol; gangan, gongan; hand, hond; hangian, hongian; sang, song. 

Note 2. It is very doubtful whether an original long d(@) could be 
claimed in the form para of the MS., 1015, ie., if thought an error for 
*wdran(=wéron). (Cf. Biilb. § 120: swaran.) 


$7. @ 


z. WS. & Gmc. e. [Not infrequent in several Angl. texts, but spo- 
radically found also elsewhere.] Cf. Biilb. § 92 n. 1; Deutschbein, Beitr. 
xxvi 195 f.; Gabrielson, Beibi. xxi 208 ff, 

sprec 1171 (sprecan etc. 4x); gebrec 2259; wes 407 (wes 5x); nefne 
250 (MS. nefre), 1353 (e 8x); the MS. spellings hwedre 2819 (i.e. 
hra@dre), feder- 3119 (i.e. feder-); bes 4rx (cf. Siev. § 338 n. 4)2 

1 Incidentally a few WS. forms are to be mentioned. 

2 Considered historically, bes would belong under original Gme. a; cf. Wright §§ 465 f. 
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2. =i-umlaut of Gmc. a (WS. broken ea) before J+cons. [Angl.] 
Cf. Wright § 65 n., Biilb. § 175. — See § 2.3: y; § 8.2: €. 

belde 2018 (n.; cp. Aidr. 1186: beldest); (-)welm 2066, 2135, 2546. 

3. =WS. broken ea before rg, rh and h-+-cons. (smoothing). [Angl.] 
Cf. Biilb. §§ 205 £. — See § 8.3: e. 

herg(trafum) 175; geehted 1885 (ea 3x, € 1x), geehile 369. 

4. =WS. ea after initial palatal sc, g. [Angl., but also met with in 
Sax. pat. and Kent.] Cf. Wright § 72 n. 1, Biilb. §§ 152 n., 155 {.— 
See § 8.4: e. 

gescer 1526 (e 2973); gescep- 26 (ea 650, 3084). 

With conditions for i-umlaut: g@st 1800, 1893, 2312, 2670, 2699 (see 
also Gloss.: gist and gast, g@st). Cf. Siev. § 75 n. I. 

5. =WS. ryht, rikt. [Angl. smoothing of eo to ¢ (@); rehi- 2x in 
Lindisf. Gosp.] Cf. Siev. § 164 n. 1., Bulb. §§ 207, 211. 

(wider)rehtes 3039. 

Note 1. Interchange of @ and ¢ in cases of j-umlaut of a) @ and of b) 
a, o before nasals is seen in a) efnan, efnan; rest, rest(?); sa@cc(e), secc(e); 
WPECCA, WKECCA} -M@CZAS 491, 2379, -Mecgas 332, 363, 481, 799, 829; al- 
1500, 2371, el-, ellor, etc. (Cf. Biilb. §§ 168f., Siev. § 89.) — b) -hlemm, 
-hlemm; le|n\g, leng; menigo, menigo. [Thise is characteristic especially 
of South East Sax. pat., cf. Biilb. §§ 170 f.] 

Note 2. hweder 1331 (=hwider), occurs sporadically in OE.; it seems 
to suggest a LWS. scribe. Cf. Sievers, Beitr. ix 263; Deutschbein, Bezir. 
xxvi 201; Holt. Et. 

Note 3. On the @ of Zifhere, see Siev. § 80 n. 3, Cosijni, p. 31. 


§ 8. 

1. =WS. @. [(Late) Kent., partly Merc.] Cf. Siev. § 151; Biilb. § 91; 
Wright § 54 n. 1. 

drep 2880; hrepe 991, see 1914 Varr. (@ 1437, @ 15x); Hetware 2363, 
2916; hrefn 1801, 2448, 3024, Hrefnes-holt 2935, Hrefna-wudu 2925 (e 
owing to analogy of hremn, cf. Bib. § 170 n.; not a dialect test); 
mepel(-) 236, 1082, 1876 (cf. Weyhe, Betir. xxx 72 f.); ren- 770 ((-) ern 
7x, cf. below, § 19.7); sel 167 (sal 3x; possibly compromise between 
sel and sele); prec- 1246 (geprec 3102). 

2. =EWS. ie, i-umlaut of ea (see § 2.3: y)3 

a) before r-+cons. [Angl., Kent., also Sax. pat.] Cf. Biilb. § 179 n., 
Wright § 181. 

under[ne] 2911; mercels 2439}; -Serce 2539, 27553 werhdo 589; perhaps 
wergan, 133 (n.), 1747. 

b) before J-+cons. [Kent., also Sax. pat., partly Angl.] Cf. Bib. 
§§ 175 & n., 179 n. 1, 180, Wright § 183. — See § 7.2: @. 

elde 2214, 2314, 2611, 3168, eldo 2111. 

3. =WS. broken ea (see § 7.3: @); 

a) before rg, rh. [Angl.] Cf. Biilb. § 206. 

hergum 3072. 
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b) before h, h+cons. [Partly Angl., Kent., (chiefly Late) WS.] Cf. 
Biilb. §§ 210, 313 & n. 

ehtigad, 1222; gefeh 827, 1569, 2298 (ea 2x); -fex 2962, 2967 (ea 1647); 
mehte [frequent in Ailfred’s Orosius] 1082, 1496, 1515, 1877 (often 
meahte, mihte); genehost 794 (geneahhe 783, 3152); -seh 3087 (ea 18x); 
sex-2904 (see § 1). 

4. = WS. ea (Gmc. a) after initial palatal g, sc. [LWS., Kent., occa- 
sionally Merc.] Cf. Siev. §§ 109, 157, Biilb. § 314, Wright § 72 n. 1. — 
See § 7.4: @. 

(be) get 2872 (be-, on-geat 7x); sceft 3118 (ea 2x); scel 455, 2804, 3010 
(very often sceal); gescer 2973. 

With i-umlaut (of ea or @), =EWS. ie. [Angl., Kent.] Cf. Biilb. 
§ 182, Siev. § 75 n. 2, Wright § 181. — See § 2.4. 

(-)gest(-) 994, 1976. 

5. =WS. broken eo before rg, rh. [Angl. smoothing.] Cf. Biilb. § 203. 

- (Aléor)ber[g] 304 (eo 1030); ferh(-) 305, 2706 (eo very often); (-)ferhd(-) 
IQX. 

6. The combination weo- (from we-) appears changed to wu [LWS.] 
in wurdan 282, 807, swurd 530, 890, 1901, to wy- [late WS. spelling, cf. 
Siev., Beitr. ix 202, Biilb. § 268 n. x.]in Swyrd 2610, 2987, 3048, wyruld- 
3180, to wo- [in general, L. Northumbr. and (partly) LWS., cf. Wright 
§ 04, Biilb. §§ 265 ff., also Wood, JEGPh. xiv 505] in hworfan 1728 
(co 2888), (for)sworced 1767 (eo 1737), wore 289, 1100 [Northumbr:.: 
werc, werc]; wordmynd 1186 (eo 4x); also in worold(-) 17x, wordig 1972 
[both occurring also in EWS.]. 

In case the aforesaid spelling wyr- is considered to represent a real 
phonetic change, it might be likened to the change of beorht to byrht, 
1199. Cp, the forms -byrht (-bryht) of proper names in Bede (cf. Beitr. 
xxvi 238), Byrhtle, Bede 58.13, -bryht in the OE. Chron. (cf. Cosijni § 22); 
Byrht-noo, -helm, -wold in Mald.; unbyrhtor, Boeth. 82.1; Sat. 238; Fat. 
Ap. 21; etc. Another seemingly parallel case is Syredon 378 (feredon etc. 
Dirx): 

Note 1. The form (43)sweord 2064 perhaps represents an original 
-swyrd, which was erroneously ‘ corrected 2 to -sweord (because of as- 
sociation with sweord ‘sword,’ see Gloss.). — hwyrfab 98 (see § 2.3) 
admits, at any rate, of being identified with hweorfap (strong verb), — 
swulces (for swylces) 880 is a very late form, cf. Biilb. § 280.1 

Note 2. It is doubtful whether trem 2525 contains Kent.2 e= WS. 
y (Mald. 247: trym). 


§9. & 
1. =WS. éa, Gme. (and specifically ON.) au in (Heapo-) Rémes 510. 
1See, e.g., Andr. 1713: wunn, Fat. A b. 42: wurd; W. Schlemilch, Beitrage zur S ‘prache und 
Orthographie spitaltengl. Sprachdenkmdler der Ubergangszeit (St. EPh. xxxiv), pp. 11 f., 14, 47. 


? But cf. also Wright § 112 n. x (‘ Kentish’ claimed to include dialects of East Anglia and 
Sussex). 
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[A change sometimes met with in LWS., L. Merc. and, at an earlier 
date, in Kentish documents.1] Cf. Schlemilch, /.c., pp. 35 f.; Zupitza, 
ZfdA, xxxili 55; Wolff, Uniersuchung der Laute in den kent. Urkunden 
(Heidelberg Diss., 1893), pp. 54 £. — Is leanes 1809 ‘ inverted spelling ’ 
(for lénes)? 

2. =WS. éa before g. [Angl. smoothing.] Cf. Siev. § 163 n. 1, Biilb. 
§ 200. @g(weard) 241 (see Gloss.).2 — See § 10.5: &. 

3. =é, i-umlaut of 6. Probably to be accounted for by alteration of 
original @ [i.e., archaic OE., and late Northumbr.; Biilb. §§ 165 f.]. 
Cf. Deutschbein, Beitr. xxvi 199 f.; but also Schlemilch, p. 21. 

ht 2957 (n.); (hige)médum 2909; (on)séce* 1942; (ge-)sacan 1004 
(MS.) is perhaps miswritten for s@can, i.e. sécan. Hrédles, Hrédlan have 
been similarly explained (L 4.22.2.503); see Glossary (and note on 
2869 f a (The MS. spelling reote 2457%* possibly points to original roete, 
i.e. r@te. 

Note. On the spelling del, 2126 (=bdél), see note tol. 1981. 


§ 10. é 


1. =WS. & Gmc. @. [Angl., Kent.] 

édrum 742 (& 2966); gefégon 1627 (& 1014); (-)méce 12x*; Eomér (MS. 
geomor) 1960; (folc)réd 3006, Heardréd 2202, 2375, 2388, Wonrédes 2971, 
Wonréding 2965 (perhaps due to loss of chief stress, cf. Biilb. § 379); 
séle 1135 (& 8x); geségan 3038, 3128 (& 1422); sétan 1602 (& 564, 1164); 
pégon 563, 2633 (& 1014); wéeg(-) 1907, 3132 (& 1440). 

1a. =WS. @, i-umlaut of d, Gmc. ai. [Kent.] Cf. Biilb. §167 & n. 

snédep 600 (MS. sendep). 

2. =EWS. Ze, i-umlaut of éa. [Angl., Kent., Sax. pat.] Cf. Bib. 
§§ 183 £. — See § 3.2 & 4: 9. 

de 2586, Ep- 1110, 2861; Jég(-) 2549, 3040, 3115, 3145 (% 10x); (préa)- 
nédla 2223; (-)réc 2661, 3144, 31553 (-)geséne 1244; (ge)hégan 425, 505; 
gétan 2940. 

3. =(E)WS. éa (from @) after palatal g.5 [Angl., Kent., LWS.] 

(of) géfan 2846 (2a 1600); cf. -begéte 2861 (with conditions for z-umlaut). 

4. =EWS. éa (from Gmc. au) after palatal sc. [LWS.] Bib. § 315. 

ofscét 2439 (éa 2319); Scéfing 4. 


1 Note also Baeda’s spelling Aeduini, the Ed- forms of the Northumbr. Liber Vitae, anda 
few Ed- forms occurring in the OE. Chronicle (cf. Cosijni § 93). But cf. Chadwick, Studies in 
Old English (1899), p. 4 (@, é due to umlaut). 

2 On the somewhat uncertain etymology, see Beitr. xxxi 88 n.; Holt. Et. 

8 Kock5 94 f. refers it to onsacan. 

3® On similar eo spellings in late MSS., see Schlemilch, p. 22. 

4 This, the invariable form in OE., had become stereotyped through its use in Anglian 
poetry. 

5 The form dogénes 3114 (from togéanes (6x), togeagnes) occurs already in Alfredian prose; 
also géfe (Cosijni, p. 84, ii, p. 138) has been found there. Cf. Biilb. § 315. Note also génunga, 
2871. 
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5. =WS. éa before c, g, hk. [Angl., partly LWS.] Cf. Biilb. §§ 316 f. 
— See § 9.2: &. 

bécn 3160 (éa 2x); bég 3163 (2a 30x); ég(stréeamum) 577 (éagor-513); 
(d)léh 80 (éa 3029); néh [2215,] 2411 (2a 12x); Pek 1613, 2967 (éa 30x).! 

6. =9 (from yg-, with z-umlaut of uw). [Later Kent.] Cf. Wright 
§ 132 n., but also § 3 n. 

(nid) hédige 3165. (See § 4.) 

7. =smoothing of primitive Angl. éu (WS. éo) from Gmc. ¢ in fél(a) 
1032 (n.). Cf. Biilb. §§ 147, 196, 199. 


Siz. 7 


= WS. broken io, éo before h, from Gmc. 7. [Angl.] Cf. Wright § 127. 
— See § 10.7. 

wig(weorbung) 176 (WS. wéoh), Wihstan 2752, 2907, 3076, 3110, 3120 
(0 2602, 2613, 2862). 


§ 12. ea 


1. by u-, o/a-umlaut, = WS. a. [Merc., partly E. Kent.] Cf. Siev. 
§ 103, Bib. § 231. 

beadu- 16x; cearu etc. 8x (care [3171]); eafora 14x; eafod 7x (eo, see 
§ 13.2); eatol 2074, 2478 (a 11x); heafo 1862, 2477; (-)heafola 2661, 
2679, 2697 (a 11x); heapu- 35x, Heado- 7x; -headerod 3072 (a 4142). 

Note. ealu(-) (7x) has passed into WS. also. Cf. Wright § 78 n. 3. 

2. =WS. co, u-umlaut of e. [Paralleled in Northumbr. (especially 
Durh. Rit.) and E. Kent. (sporadically).] Cf. Biilb. §§ 236, 238. 

eafor 2152 (co 4x), Eafores 2964 (eo 1x, to 2x). 

Note. fealo 2757 may stand for feola (0/a-umlaut of e, Angl., Kent., 
also Sax. pat., cf. Biilb. § 234) or be=feala, a form found in several (in- 
cluding WS.) texts, cf. Siev. § 107 n. 2 [influence of féawa suggested]; 
Biilb. § 236, Tupper, Publ. MLAss. xxvi 246f., Schlemilch, p. 34.2— Is 
sealma 2460 in the relation of ablaut to selma? 


§ 13. €0 


1. Non-WS. (though partly also Sax. pat.) cases of u-, 0/a-umlaut 
(cf. Biilb. §§ 233-35). 

a) of e. 

eodor 428, 663, 1037, 1044; eoton etc. 112, 421, 668, 761, 883, 1558, 
2979 (¢ 2616); geofena 1173 (geofum 1958), -geofa 2900 (see § 14.2: 40, 
§ 2.2: 4, y); meodu- 5, 638, 1643, 1902, 1980 (e 13x); meoto 489 (n.); 
meee 1077 (€ 14x); weora 2947 (9 corresponding instances of e). 

b) of 2. 


1 The forms néh and éh occur already in Orosius, see Biilb. § 317 n. 
* The very form fealo is recorded in Lind. Gosp., Luke 12.48, Durh. Rit. 61.5. 
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(-)freodo(-) 188, 522, 851, 1942, 2959" (see § 14.1: 0; 7 2017); hleonian 
1415; -hleodu 710, 820, 1358, 1427 (1 corresponding case of i: 1400); 
leomum 973; leodo- 1505, 1890, 2769; Seonuwe 817; seoddan 1775, 1875, 
1937; weotena 1098,1 (-)weotode 1796, 1936, 2212 (% 9x); wreopen(hilt) 
1698 (i 3x); heonan 252, 1361. [On the occurrence of this umlaut before 
dentals and nasals in Sax. pat., see Biilb. § 235 n.] 

2. eo for ea, a) u-umlaut of a (see § 12.1). [Found sporadically in 
Merc.] Cf. Biilb. § 231 n. 
eofodo 2534. 

b) breaking of a. [So. Northumbr.] Cf. Biilb. § 144. 

beorn 1880. 

3. =EWS. ie, i-umlaut of io, Gmc. 4; see § 2.5: y. [Merc., Kent., 
Sax. pat.] Cf. Biilb. §§ 141-43, 186 n., 187. 

eormen- 859, 1201, 1957, 2234 (Yrmen- 1324); eorres 1447; feorran 
156; -heorde 2930 (MS.), apparently presupposing a form herde (Sax. 
pat., cf. Biilb. § 186 n., —in place of original -hredde). 

4. =breaking of e in seolf(a) 3067 (¢ 17%, 9 17x). [Merc., No. North- 
umbr., Early Kent.] Cf. Biilb. § 138.? 

5. geong 2743, for gong. [Northumbr.] Cf. Siev. § 396 n. 2, Biilb. 
§ 492 n. I. 

For the combination weo- see § 8.6. 


§ 14. to 


1. Non-WS. cases of #-umlaut of 7. 

friodu- 1096, 2282 (see § 13.1: €0); riodan 3169; scionon 303 (7 994); 
niodor 2699 (also Sax. pat., cf. Biilb. § 235 i) 

2. to for eo, u- or o/a-umlaut of e. [Kent. coloring.] Cf. Biilb. §§ 238, 
141. 

hioro- 2158, 2358, 2539, 2781 (co 13x); Hior(o)te 1990, 2099 (¢0 18x); 
Tofore 2993, 2997 (see § 12.2); siomian 2767 (¢0 2x); giofan 2972 (might 
be Sax. pat., or EWS., cf. Biilb. § 253 & n. 2)? 

3. io for eo, breaking of e before r+cons. [Kent., rarely WS.] Cf. 
Wright § 205, Biilb. §§$ 141, 143, Cosijn i, p. 39. 

biorg etc. 2272, 2807, 3066 (eo 18x); biorn 2404, 2559 (eo TIx).4 


§ 15. éa 
1. for éo in féa 156 (féo 2x). [Might be Northumbr., or Merc., Kent.; 
cf. Siev. § 166 n. 2., Biilb. §§ 112 n. 1, 114.]5 
1 For EWS. Freodo-, wiotan etc., see Cosijn i, pp. 49 £., 52. 
2 According to W. F. Bryan, Studies in the Dialects of the Kentish Charters of the OE. Period 
(Chicago Diss., 1915), P- 20, seolf(a) is distinctively Anglian Three instances from Orosius 
are noted by Cosijn, i, p. 36. 


3 Possibly swiodol 3145 is to be included. 
4 Possibly giohde 2267, 2793 should be placed here (¢ broken before h); in that case gehdo 


3095 would belong in § 8.5. 
5 For similar éa forms in (very) late WS., see P. Perlitz, Die Sprache der I nterlin.-V ersion 


von Defensor’s Liber Scintillarum (Kiel Diss., 1904), § 17; also Schlemilch, p. 38. 
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2. hréa- 1214 for hré(w) (é 277, 1588). [LWS.] Siev. § 118 n. 2. 

3. On éawed etc., see § 3.2. 

Note. Through shifting of stress -gléaw developed to (-gledw,) -glaw 
2564 MS. [but see Varr. and note on 1.] (so gldwne, Andr. 143; un- 
gldunesse, Bede 402.29 (Ca.); glawnes, Blickl. Hom. 99.31); cf. Biilb. 
§ 333; Schlemilch, p. 36; Wood, JEGPh. xiv 506.— On leanes (MS.) 
1809, see § 9.1. 


§ 16. é0 


1. €0, 10= WS. ie, ¥, i-umlaut of io (older iu) and iowj (older iuwy, 
ewwj). [Angl., Kent., Sax. pat., partly WS.] Cf. Wright § 138, Biilb. 
$189 & n. 1, § 191. — See § 3.3: 5. 

déore 488, 561, 1309, 1528, 1879, 2236, 2254, diore 1949}; (-)héoru 
987, 1372, unhiore 2413; néos(i)an 115, 125, 1125, 1786, 1791, 1806, 
2074, nios(i)an 2366, 2388, 2486, 2671, 3045; niowan 1789 (z ox); -sion 
995; tréowde 1166; héositrum 23322 

Note. For the forms éowed 1738, déogol 275, see § 3.2, 3; cf. Cosijni 
§§ 98, 100. 

2. €0=normal éa. 

a)=Gmce. au. [So. Northumbr. coloring.] Cf. Biilb. § 108.3 (a) bréot! 
2930; déod 1278; Géotena 443 (=Géata).® 

b) =WS. éa(z) from &(h) in néon 3104. [Angl., Kent.] Cf. Bib. 
§ 146. 

Note. reote 2457 may be Kentish spelling for &, ¢-umlaut of 6 (Wyld, 
Short History of English § 144). Cf. § 9.3. 


§ 17. to 


1. =(L)WS. éo. [Presumably Kent., though also EWS. and partly 
Merc.] Cf. Wright § 209, Siev. § r50 n. 2 & 3, Biilb. § 112.6 

a) Gme. eu. 

biodan 2892 (é0 3x); bior 2635 (é0 9x); ciosan 2376 (Zo 2x); diop(e) 
3069 (20 3x); dior(-) 2090, 3111 (0 11x); (-)drior(-) 2693, 2789 (é0 9x); 
hiofende 3142; niod(e) 2116 (&0 1320); -sioc 2754, 2787 (é0 4x); Piod(-) 
2219, 2579 (é0 21x), pioden 2336, 2788, 2810 (é0 37x). 

b) Contractions [of i+, i+, e-+w, cf. Biilb. §§ 118 f.; contraction to 
io partly Northumbr. also, thus: fiond, hio, sio, drio, bio ‘ bee “ils 


1Cf. Cur. Past. 411.27, 430.32: io. 

2 Cf. Oros. 256.16, 19: é0. 

3 Also late Southern texts contain examples of this é0; cf. Schlemilch, p. 36. 

4 Possibly influenced by redupl. preterites like béot. 

5 Strong and weak declension of tribal names may be found side by side, cf. ote, Eotan, 
Intr. xlvi (also note on 4~52, tenth footnote); Siev. § 264 n. 

6 Instances of zo by the side of 0 from EWS. (Cosijn i, pp. 37, 44, 66f., 113 f.): a) biodan, 
bior-, diop, dior, hiofan, sioc, Siod; b) bion, Siond, hio, hiold, sio, diow, Srio. On the use of io, 
io in EWS., see Sievers, Zum ags. Vocalismus (1900), pp. 39 ff. 
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bio(5) 2063, 2747 (20 5x); Biowulf 15x (in B; é0 40x [37x in A, see 
Gloss.]); (on)cniow 2554; fiond(a) 2671 (é0 26x); (ge)iode 2200 (é0 20x); 
giong 2214, 2409, 2715 (é0 5x); hio 11x (3x in A; héo 18x in A); hiold 
1954 (20 33x); sito 16x (séo 13x, see Gloss.); Swio(rice) 2383, 2495 (é0 5x); 
Ongen-, Ecg-dio(w) 1999, 2387, 2398, 2924, 2951, 2961, 2986 (é0 17x; 
Wealh-péow 6x); prio 2174 (é0 2278). 

2. For io, €0= WS. z-umlaut of io, see § 16.1. 

3. 40, e0 (rising diphthongs, unless the 7, e were inserted merely to 
indicate the palatal nature of g) in (-)gidmor- 2267, 2408, 2894, 3150, 
(-) gedmor(-) 12x (from Gmc. & before nasal).1 Cf. Wright §§ 51n., 121 n., 
Biilb. § 290. 

Note. Compare the spelling io in Hondscio (Hondscié) 2076, which 
may, however, be merely analogical for eo? 


UNACCENTED SYLLABLES 
§ 18. Weakening (and interchange) of vowels (and inflexional syllables) 


1. -um (dat. plur. ending) appears as -un, -on, -an. Cf. Siev. § 237 
n. 6. 

a) -un; herewesmun 677, wicun 1304. 

b) -0n; héafdon 1242, scypon 1154, grimmon 306 (n.). 

c) -an; Gpbumswéoran (MS. swerian) 84, hléorber[g]an 304, uncran 
eaferan 1185, feorhgenidlan 2933, léssan 43, €rran 907, 2237, 3035, Cp. 
1064? 

Note. On cases like heardan clammum (so 963; heardum clammum 
1335), dZoran sweorde, see § 25.3. Note balwon (bendum) 977, haton 
(heolfre) 849. — The erroneous spelling (#, i.e.) -wm for -an appears in 
2860%. 

2. -u appears as -o, -a. Cf. Siev. § 237 n. 5; H. C. A. Carpenter, Die 
Deklin. in d. nordhumbr. Evang. (1910), § 87. 

a) -0; earfebo 534, -gewédo 227, gepingo 1085, -hlido 1409, wado 546; 
fEhdo 2480; -strengo 533, (sinc) ego 2884, etc. 

b) -a; -gewéda 2623 (n.), piusenda 1829, 2994 (?) (cf. Biilb. § 364); 
-beala 136, geara 1914 (cf. Bu. Zs. 194, Angl. xxvii 419). 

Note. Analogical use of -u for -a in the gen. & dat. sg. of sunu: 1278, 
344, 1808(?), acc. pl.: 2013(?). (Cf. Siev. § 271 n. 2.) See also 1243. 

3. -a (gen. plur.) appears as 

a) -o. Cf. Sievers, Beiir. ix 230; MLN. xvi 17 f.; Sisam, MLR. xi 
337. hyndo 475, 593, médo 1178, yldo 70 (n.).8 

b) -e in myrde 810, fyrene 811, sorge 2004, yrmde 2005, [n]énigre 949; 
also -hwile 2710. 

4. -an appears as -on 

a) in infinitives (cf. Siev. § 363 n. 1), bregdon 2167, buon 2842, healdon 


1 Thus, e.g., Kent. Glosses, ZfdA. xxi 20.94: gidmras. 
2 It is possible that a falling diphthong had developed. 
2 The MS, form prydo 1931 has sometimes been supposed to be an error for brvée. 
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(MS. heoldon) 3084 (but see note on 1.), hladon (MS. hlodon) 2775, 
ongyton 308. 
b) in mannon 577, hefton 788.1 
Note. The change of -on to -an in the ind. plur. pret. (cf. Siev. 
§ 364 n. 4) is seen in 43, 650, 1945, 2116, 2475, 2479, 2852, etc. 

5. -es (gen. sing.) appears as 

a) -as (as found in various later texts, cf. Siev. § 237 n. 1; Carpenter, 
op. cit., §§ 62 £.);? Heado-Scilfingas 63, Merewioingas 2921, yrfeweardas 
2453. — The spelling -es for -as, acc. pl., occurs only once, 510. 

b) -ys (cf. Siev. §44 n. 2, Biilb. § 360 n.: late, especially LWS.); 
winirys 516. 

A similar transition of ¢ in inflexional syllables to y in: (niw)tyrwyd 
295, feormynd 2256 (cp. 2761). 

6. Various changes of normal -e-. 

(a) -ende (pres. ptc.) >-inde; weallinde 2464; >-ande (cf. Siev. § 363 
Nn. 4); -dgande 1013. 

(b) -en (pres. opt. plur.) >-an (cf. Siev. § 361); feran 254, etc.; -en 
(pret. opt. plur.) >-on (cf. Siev. § 365); feredon 3113, etc. 

(c) -e (before m) of middle syllables >-on-; in the pret. ptc. (cf. Siev. 
§ 366.2): gecorone 206, (purh)etone 3049 (cp. Ruin 6: undereotone) ; — 
gen. plur.: sceadona 274 (cf. Siev. § 276 n. 2 & 3); — ricone 2983. 

(d) >@ in infl. superl.: gingeste 2817.3 

7. An 7 of the second element of a compound weakened to e (cf. 
Biilb. § 354); fyrwet 1985, 2784 (fyrwyt 232).! 

8. Prefix -ge->-i- in unigmetes 1792, which is reasonably to be con- 
sidered = unimetes, showing a late transition of ge- to i- (Siev. § 212 
n. 1, cp. unilic, uniwemmed; Met. Bt. 7.33 & 10.9: unigmet), and analog- 
ical spelling ig (which is rather frequent in that portion of the MS.).5 

9. The isolated ¢e 2922 (see Gloss.: 46) shows an interesting weaken- 
ing, cf. Wright § 656, Biilb. § 454, B.-T., s.v. te, Luick § 325. 

ro. The loss of the middle vowel of Hygelac in H5lac(es) 1530 
(from Hygldc) has been designated as largely Northumbrian, with refer- 
ence to the analogous forms of the Liber Vitae (Siev. R. 463 f.).6 The 
dropping of the posttonic vowel in Heort 78, 991, Originally due to the 


1 On the spelling frecnen for frécnan 1104, see T.C. § 16. 

2 Some examples from poetical texts: Gen. (B) 485, Ex. 248, Dan. 30, 115, Wand. 44. See 
Krapp’s note on Andr. 523. : p 

3 Such weak @ may be found in some (late) texts, cf. Sweet, Ags. Reader, Gra. § 28 n.; Angl. 
XXV 307 (note on Bede 68.25). — The MS, spelling onlic nes (for onlicnes 1351) shows scribal 
misapprehension, 

4 H@dcen 2925 may be a weakened form for Hedcyn (2434, 2437, 2482) (or Kentish?). 

© That this 7g should stand, by mistake, for an old or dialectal gi- (cf. Bulb. §4assn.1)isa 
far less plausible hypothesis, 

6 Sievers posits the uniform use of the form Hyglac (as well as Wedra) for the original text; 
similarly Sigemund 875, 884 might have been substituted for Sigmund. Also Fitela 870, 880 
has been declared a Southern scribe’s alteration of *Fitla (Weyhe, Beitr. xxx 98). — On the 
forms hilde; and hild- in compounds, see T.C. § 14. 
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example of the inflected forms (see 2099; Biilb. §§ 405, 439), is demanded 
by the meter in 1. 78 (cf. Siev. R. 248, T. C. § 5 n.). 

Note. The weakening (leveling) of unstressed vowels, accompanied by 
orthographic confusion, has been dealt with by Malone, A. liv 97 f. 
and L 6.6 a. However, all of the cases cited are not equally clear. A 
typically ambiguous instance is fyrene corrected to fyrena 879. 


CoNSONANTS 
§ ro. 


te (e 

Loss of palatal g, transition of -ig to -z (later 7). Cf. Wright §§ 321, 
324; Siev. § 214.5, Cosijni, pp. 88, 178. 

Wilaf 2852 (Wig- 6x); Hldc(es) 1530 (see § 18.10); -bréd 723, 1664, 
2575, 2703, frin(an) 351, 1322, -hjdig etc. 434, 723, 1749, 1760, 2667, 
2810, cf. 3165, séde etc. 1696, 1945, 3152; by analogy (cf. Siev. § 214 n. 
8) also gefriinon 2, 70, (-)broden 552, 1443, 1548; — fami- 218, -séli 105. 

The disappearance of g in gende 1401 (gengde 1412) is perhaps merely 
an orthographic [L. Kent.] feature, cf. Siev. §§ 184, 215 n. 1, Biilb. 
§ 533 d. e 

The prefixing of g in the spelling geomor 1960 (for Eomér) suggests a 
Kentish scribe, cf. Siev. § 212 n. 2. 

Transition of final ng to nc in etspranc 1121 (-rine 1118 (n.) ?); cf. 
Siev. § 215, Biilb. § 504. gecranc 1209 is possibly to be referred to 
-crincan, a parallel form of -cringan; cf. Beitr. xxxvii 253 f. 

Note. Interesting spellings. (a) sorhge 2468 (cp. an analogous spelling 
of h in féghde 2465), abealch 2280; cf. Siev. §§ 214 n. 5, 223.— (b) 
Spellings for cg (cf. Siev. § 216 n. 1, Cosijn i, p. 179): secggende} 3028, 
fricgcean 1985; Ec-péow, -laf 957, 980 (Ec- corrected to Ecg- 263), sec 
2863.7 

2. Be 

Loss and addition of initial k. Cf. Siev. § 217n. 1 & 2, Biilb. § 480n. 

The loss of initial # in the MS. spellings of 312, -reade 1194, inne 1868 
may or may not be of phonetic significance.’ 

On the unwarranted spelling / in initial position in hrape 1390, 1975, 
see T. C. § 15; on -hnégdon 2916 (cp. 1318), hroden 1151, see T. C. § 28; 
on hun ferd see note on 499 ff., tenth footnote. Obvious mistakes are 
hand-, hond- 1541, 2094, 2929, 2972, also hattres 2523. 


Bate ; 
n before f, b, changed to m (assimilation, cf. Siev. § 188. 1): gimfast 
1271, hlimbed 3034. 
Loss of m in the form cyniges 3121, which arose perhaps as a cross 


1Cp., e.g., Zl. 160, 387, 560. ’ 

2 So Wald.is. — Whether cg is erroneously spelled for g in ecgclif 2893 is doubtful, see Gloss. 

3 The incorrect beortre [see however Siev. § 221 n. 2] 158 has been corrected by another hand 
to beorhtre. 
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between cynig and cynges (cf. Biilb. § 561) and may be found in several 
later texts.! 

The absence of final 2 in reswa (MS.) 60 (=rdéswan) has been ex- 
plained as a Northumbrianism; cf. Siev. §§ 188.2, 276 n. 5, Biilb. § 557; 
Napier, Furnivall Miscellany, p. 379 n. The forms lemede 905, oferéode 
1408, weardode 2164 possibly exhibit weakening from normal -don, but 
they (especially the first two instances) can be accounted for by lack of 
congruence, cf. § 25.6, note on go4 f.2 

4. Doubling of consonants. 

a) Normal doubling of ¢ before r (cf. Wright § 260, Biilb. § 344) in 
attres 2523, @ttren 1617, hence also attor 2715, 2839 (dter 1459). 

b) Merely orthographic (or due to confusion) seems to be the doub- 
ling of intervocalic ¢ after long vowel or diphthong (in open syllable) 
in féttwm 716 (cf. Gloss.:féted), gegrétian 1861, gehédde** sos (cf. hédan), 
scéatta 752 (cf. sceat(t)3). 

c) Doubling of final Z after short vowel: sceall4 2275, 2498, 2508, 2535, 
3014, 3021, 3077; till 2721; well 1951, 2162, 2812. Cf. Biilb. §§ 547 £. 
(Doubled / in posttonic position: @pellingum 906.) 

5. Simplification of double consonants. 

a) hh between vowels simplified (in spelling) to k in genehost 794. 
Cf. Bilb. § 554 n. 2: quite frequent in Angl. texts, but found also in 
WS. MSS.5 

b) dé spelt ¢ in hetende® 1828; nn spelt n in irena 673 (n.), 1697, 2250. 

c) The simplification of eorlic 637 (for eorllic) is normal. Cf. Wright 
§ 259.3. 

6. Loss of the second of three successive consonants. Cf. Biilb. § 533; 
also MLN. xviii 243-45. 

1See B.-T. Suppl.: cyning; OE. Chron. 409 (E), 755 (E); Wonders of the East ch. TOmmCr, 
also Luick § 344 n. 

? Trautmann (Tr. 134) diagnosed banu 1 58 (MS., however, bani) as a Northumbr. form for 
banan (though it is more naturally explained as an error caused by the following folmi, cp. 
2821, 2061), likewise -sporu 986, for -sporan (Tr. 177), and — vice versa — walan I03I, as 
an erroneously Westsaxonized form for walu (Bonn.B. xvii, p. 163); lemede 905 was suspected 
by him (Tr. 174) of standing for origina] Northumbr. lemedu (which is very questionable, cf. 
Siev. § 364 n. 4). Cosijn (Aant. 2 5) judged -cempa 1544 to be an Angl. form for -cempan. 

2 The form gehedde has been defended as a legitimate pret. (Weyhe, Sievers-Festschrift 
(1925), 310; cf. Luick § 352 n. 4.) 

* The same spelling, Ex. 429: sceattas. Such double spellings occur rather irregularly in 
Northumbr., see e.g., E. M. Lea, The Lang. of the Northumbr. Gloss. to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
Angl. xvi13t ff.; Lindeléf, Die Sprache des Rituals von Durham, pp. 70f. On such spellings in 
late Southern texts, see Schlemilch, pp. 64 ff.— The double ¢ after shortened diphthong 
in Jreottéoda 2406 is LWS., cf. Siev. §§ 328, 230 n. 1, Biilb. § 340. 

4 Frequent in LWS. (Siev. § 423). Cf. also Schlemilch, p. 63. 

5 Thus, e.g., Gen. 2843: geneahe, Mald. 269: genehe; Gen. 1582, 2066, El. 994: hlihende, 
Blickl. Hom. 25.23: hlihab; also Kent. Gloss., Z{dA. xxi 18.11: hlihe; WS. Gosp., Luke 6.21: 
hlihap, Lind., ib.: hiehed ; so 6.25. 

6 Perhaps influenced by hete, hetelic, hetol. Thus El. 38, 119: hetend(um).— The spelling 


nida 2215 (not uncommon in OF. MSS.) for nidda seems to be due to analogy with the noun 
nid. 
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t. (here)wesmun 677, and (in a case involving two words:) sidas sige 
2710 MS. (see Varr.). 

d, (heada)bearna 2037 MS., (heado)bearna 2067 MS. (Perhaps scribal 
confusion with the noun bearn.) The spelling hearede 2202 (= Heardréde) 
is possibly a mere blunder. 

Loss of r before one (or two) consonant(s): sweodum 567 MS. (see 
Varr.), fyhium 457 MS. (for [ge]wyrhtum?). 

Unfortunately, -wesmun is the only fairly probable instance of inten- 
tional phonetic spelling.? 

7. Varia. — Absence of metathesis of r (cf. er) is noted in (archaic) 
ren(weard) 770, cf. Siev. § 179. 1, Biilb. § 518.3— bold 773, 997, 1925, 
2196, 2326, 3112 with Jd from i (WS. zl) is considered predominantly 
Angl. Cf. Siev. § 196.2, Biilb. § 522. 

jf. The solitary spelling ~ for intervocalic f, in hliuade 1799 (hlifade 
1898) probably (though not necessarily) bespeaks the hand of a late 
scribe. Cf. Siev. § 194; Schlemilch, p. 49.4 


INFLEXION 


Only a few noteworthy forms in addition to those mentioned in §18 
are to be pointed out here. 


§ 20. Nouns 


1. Of nouns used with more than one gender, sé once (2394) appears 
as fem. (later usage),®° (isern) scar 3116 asfem. (archaism).§ The (Angl.?) 
fem. gender of bend is seen in welbende 1936. On (hand)sporu, see note 
on 0984 ff.; on wala, wréc, Gloss.; on frdfor, note on 698; on hkléw, note 
on 2297. See also notes on 48, 2338, and T. C. § 25. The apparent fem. 
use of sdr 2468 (MS.) is to be charged against the scribe. For the neut. 
hwealf (Gloss.), cp. ON. hvdlf. On hilt, see § 21. 

2. The fem. nouns of the i-declension regularly form the acc. sing. 
without -e, the only exception being déde 889.7 The fem. wynn fluctu- 
ates between the jé- and the 7- type, the acc. sing. (-)wynne occurring 
8x, the acc. sing. édelwyn in 2493.8 — The nom. plur. /éoda 3001 shows 


1L. 2032: -beardna; Wids. 49: -bearna with d added above the line. — The spelling -redenne 
51 is interpreted by Malone, A. liii 335 f. as a legitimate form (so 1142). In view of the nor- 
mal spelling -r@dende 1346, the emended form has been preferred. 

2 Exceedingly doubtful are hol (pegnas) 1229, -wyl (ba) 1506, and peo (ge streona) 1218. 

3 The same form is recorded in the early Eryurt Glossary, :137: rendegn=‘ aedis minister’; 
besides, as the second element of compounds, in Aordren, ZfdA. xxxili 245.42, gangren, ib. 
246.80. 

4 Thus, e.g., El. 834: begrauene, Andr. 142: eauedum. 

5 Cf. Schréder, ZfdA. xliii 366; Hempl, JGPh. ii 100 f. 

6 So Gothic skira; cf. P.Grdr.2i, p. 770. 

7 The forms bryde 2956, gumcyste 1723, séle 1135 must be understood as acc. plur. 

8 In]. 1782 Sievers would introduce the acc. sing. -wynn, in]. 2493, -wynne. Siev. § 269 
ranges wynn with the i-stems, in Beitr. 1 494 f. he classes it, as, primarily, a j0-stem. Os. 
wunnia is jo-stem, OHG: wunna jo-stem, OHG. wunni i-stem. 
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association of Jéod(e) with péod and the passing over to the 6-declension, 
cf. Siev. § 264; J. F. Royster, MLN. xxiii 121 f.; B.-T. 

3. The form néodladu 1320, though not impossible as a late, analogical 
dat. sing. (cf. Siev. § 253 n. 2), is probably meant for -ladum (w written 
for #). 

4. Of distinct interest is the archaic dat. (instr.) dogor 1395 (cf. Varr.: 
1797, 2573). As to form, -sigor 1554 could also be an archaic dat. sing., 
though the perfective meaning of gewealdan harmonizes better with the 
acc. 


§ er. Adjectives 


A remarkably late, analogical form of the acc. plur. neut. would be 
fage 1615, if construed with a neut. Wilt? (Cf. Siev. § 293 n. 3.) However, 
hilt may be used here as a fem. (Cp. 1563?) Note also wynsume 612, 
cwice 98. 


§ 22. Pronouns 


On the apparent use of sé=séo, hé=héo, see notes to 1260, 1344, 
1887.3— A single instance of hie, nom. sg. fem., occurs 2019 (so regu- 
larly [twice] in the [Merc.] Vesp. Psalter, cf. Siev. § 334 n. 1 & 3).— 
The transmitted ste, nom. sg. fem., 2219 (see Varr.) is well known [only 
once: séo] in the Vesp. Psalter (cf. Siev. § 337 n. 4).— para, dat. sg. 
fem., 1625 suggests dialectal or late usage (cf. Siev. § 337 n. 2 & 4, and 
Beitr. ix 271).— The erroneous here 1199 could be interpreted as a 
blunder for pére (Kent., Merc., cf. Siev. § 337 n. 3 & 4), ie. normal 
pére.t— The MS. form si 2237 is defended by Malone as an instance 
of the occasional raising of a close @, cf. Jesp. Misc. 45 ff. 


§ 23. Verbs 


1. The uniform use of the full endings -est,-ed (2. & 3. sing. pres. 
ind.) of long-stemmed strong verbs and weak verbs of the 1. class, and 
of the unsyncopated forms (ending -ed) of the pret. ptc. of weak verbs 
of the 1. class terminating in a dental is in accord with the postulate of 
the Anglian origin of the poem. Conclusive instances (guaranteed by 


1 See Weyhe, Beitr. xxxi 85 ff. 

2 See Glossary: hilt. 

3 Such a form séis a dialectal possibility, cf. E. M. Brown, The Lang. of the Rushworth Gloss 
to Matthew, § 81; Bib. § 454; Bu. Zs. 205; Hoops St. 7. 

4 The Merc. (Vesp. Ps.) form ar has been conjecturally proposed for 2642>, see Varr. 

5 See Siev. §§ 358.2, 402.2, 406, Beitr. ix 273; Siev. R. 464 ff., A. M. § 76.3. Those critics 
who have cast doubts on Sievers’s formulation of this dialect test have intimated the value of 
these conjugational features as a criterion of early date, so far as Southern texts might be con- 
cerned. Cf. ten Brink 213; Trautmann Kyn. 71 n.; Tupper, Publ. MLAss. xxvi 255 ff., JEGPh, 
xi 84 f. 
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the meter) are (a) oferswydeh 279, 1768; gediged (-est) 300, 661; penced 
355, 448, 1535, 2601; weorhed 414, 2913; wenep 600; scined 606, 1571; 
briced 1062; healdest 1705; scéoted 1744; gedréosed 1754; etc. (For the 
absence of WS. umlaut, see Siev. § 371.) (b) Ayrsted 672; gecpped 700; 
aféded 693; gelésted 829; forsended 904; scynded 918; etc.1 The dissyllabic 
value of the 2. & 3. sing. pres. ind. of short-stemmed verbs is likewise 
proved by the meter, e.g. cymest 1382, nymed 1846, 2536, geled 2460, 
sited 2906. 

2. An archaic, or Angl., feature is the ending -w in fullésitu 2668; cf. 
Siev. § 355. (See Aafu, below, under 5.) Another archaism appears in 
the ending -e: fedmie 2652 (see note on 1981); cf. Siev. § 361. 

3. The pret. of (-)findan is both funde (6x, in accordance with the 
regular EWS. practice, cf. Cosijn ii, p. 132) and fand (11x), fond (2x). — 
The pret. of (-)cuman is both cwdm(-) (26x) and cém(-) (24x). — The 
pret. sing. of (-)niman is ném (2x, the normal Angl. form), nam (18x), 
pl. namon (2x).— The pret. (ge) bak 1024 looks like a WS. scribe’s 
ineffectual respelling of Angl. beh; cf. Siev. § 391 n. 8, Beitr. ix 283; 
Deutschbein, Bezir. xxvi 235 n. (Was there confusion with Pah?) Cf. 
Beibl. xxxvii 249 f., xxxviii 356 f. — Not strictly WS. are ségon 1422, 
geségan 3038, geségon 3128; cf. Siev. § 391 n. 7.— Late [Kent., LWS.] 
is specan 2864.2—— Quite exceptional (found nowhere else, it seems,) is 
the pret. ptc. dropen 2981. 

4. The unique pret. gang 1009, 1295, 1316 was referred by Grein Spr. 
to an inf. *gingan (by Krogmann, A. lvii 216 f. to an inf. *gungan). 
According to Horn (Behaghel-Festschrift, 1924, p. 72£.), gang is shortened 
from *gegang. It has even been explained as an unreasonably mechanical 
transcription into WS. of a form géong (which was taken for a North- 
umbr. imp. geong (So. Northumbr. gong), cf. § 13.5). The form (ge)- 
ganged 1846 is perhaps Angl. (WS. g@0).? 

5. hafu, hafo 2150, 2523, 3000 (see § 23.2), hafast (uniformly, 5x), 
hafad (uniformly, 9x) are rather Angl. (or poetical); cf. Siev. § 416 n. 
1.3 (-)lifi(g)ende 468, etc. (10x) is not the standard WS. form, cf. Siev. 
§ 416 n. 2.4—¢#elge 2067 evidences a compromise between ¢elle and 
talige (so 532, 677, 1845). — The ending -ade as in Alifade 81, losade 
2096 (so -ad as in geweordad, etc.) occurs sporadically in both parts of 
the MS., cf. Siev. § 413.° 


1 Metrically inconclusive cases are, e.g., 93, 1460, 1610, 2044, 2460". 

2 Cf. Siev. § 180, The only other instance in OE. poetry: spécon, Par. Ps. 57.3. See also 
Holt. Et.: specan, sprecan. 

3 Cf. A. K. Hardy, Die Sprache der Blickling Homilien (Leipzig Diss., 1899), p. 75, D- 

4K. Wildhagen, St. EPh. xiii 180 makes it out to be Angl. It is to be admitted, however, 
that hafast, hafad, and especially lif(i)gende are not unknown in WS. 

5 Cp. Andr. 1484: talige. , 

6 In Rushw2, e.g., the vowel a is used in such forms almost without exception, cf. Lindeléf, 
Bonn.B. x, §§ 228. 
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6. The archaic, poetical dédon (dédon) [claimed as a Northumbrian- 
ism] has been demanded by metrical rigorists, 1828 (cp. 44»), see Varr. 
Cf. Siev. § 429 n. 1, Siev. R. 498; Tupper, Publ. MLAss. xxvi 264 n. 3. 

7. The Angl. pres. ptc. formation in -ende of weak verbs of the 2. 
class (cf. Siev. § 412 n. 11, Siev. R. 482, A. M. § 76.7) is seen in 
feormend- 2761 (cf. Lang. § 18.5). 

On the uninflected inf. after #0, see Siev. § 363 n. 3; T.C. § 12. 


On important linguistic features bearing on scansion, see Appendix 
III (T.C.). See also below, Chapter viii: ‘ Genesis of the Poem’ (Date: 
Linguistic Tests). 


§ 24. Mixture of forms 


How can this mixture of forms, early! and late,2 West Saxon, North- 
umbrian, Mercian, Kentish, Saxon patois be accounted for? The in- 
teresting supposition that an artificial, conventional standard, a sort of 
compromise dialect had come into use as the acknowledged medium for 
the composition of Anglo-Saxon poetry,’ can be accepted only in regard 
to the continued employment of ancient forms (archaisms) and of 
certain Anglian elements firmly embedded in the vocabulary of early 
Anglian poetry. Witness, e.g., the use of héan, féores,* heht by the side 
of the later héan, feores, hét, or the forms méce (never méce), beadu(-), 
headu- uniformly adhered to even in Southern texts. But the significant 
coexistence in the manuscript of different forms of one and the same 
word,’ without any inherent principle of distribution being recognizable, 
points plainly to a checkered history of the written text as the chief 
factor in bringing about the unnatural medley of spellings. The only 
extant manuscript of Beowulf was written some two and a half centuries 
after the probable date of composition® and was, of course, copied from 
a previous copy. It is perfectly safe to assert that the text was copied a 
number of times, and that scribes of heterogeneous dialectal habits and 


1 Note, e.g., details like ren- § 19.7, dégor § 20.4, hafu, fulléstu, fedmie, § 23.2 & 5; also 
T.C. § 1, etc. 


2 Note, e.g., hliwade § 19.7, specan § 23.3, fdge § 21(?), swyrd § 8.6, swulc § 8 n. 1, fami, 
unigmetes §§ 18.8, 19.1. 


3 Cf. O. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, 2d ed., 1912, § 53; see also 
H. Collitz, “‘ The Home of the Heliand,” Publ. MLAss. xvi 123 ff. 

SCi D.C. S8iny3e 

5 Thus, gifan, gyfan, giofan; lifad, lyfad, leofad ; giest, gist, gyst, gest, gest; déore, diore, dyre; 


sweord, swurd, swyrd; Eafores, Eofores, Iofore; ealdor, aldor; eahtian, ehtian, ehtian; dryhten, 
drihten; etc. 


6 See below, ‘ Manuscript,’ and Chapter viii (‘ Date ”). 
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different individual peculiarities! had a share in that work.2 Although 
the exact history of the various linguistic and orthographic strata cannot 
be recovered, the principal landmarks are still plainly discernible. 

The origin of the poem on Anglian soil’ to be postulated on general 
principles is confirmed by groups of Anglian forms and certain cases of 
faulty substitution (e.g., nefre, hwedre, feder § 7.1, -beran § 8.5, peod 
(i.c. deod) § 16.2), to which some syntactical and lexical features are to 
be added (§$§ 25.7, 26). See also below, pp. xcf. A decision in favor of 
either Northumbria or Mercia as the original home cannot be made on 
the basis of the language.5 

Before receiving its broad, general LWS. complexion, the MS. — at 
any rate, part of it — passed through EWS. and Kentish hands.®@ See 
especially §§ 1, 8n. 2, 10.1a & 6, 14.2 & 3,17, 19.1. That these dialectal 
elements were superimposed on a stratum of a different type is suggested 
by a blunder like siex- 2904 (cf. §§ 1, 8.3) and a mechanical application 
of an zo spelling in Hondscio 2076 (cf. §17n.). On the other hand, the 
scribal mistake mid of 1. 976 (cf. § 1) would not be unnatural in a copyist 
unfamiliar with EWS. spelling traditions. It is worthy of note that these 
dialectal contributions have been almost completely obliterated in the 
first part of the MS. 

The final copy which has been preserved is the work of two scribes, 
the second hand beginning at mdste, 1939. As the first of these scribes 


1 Striking illustrations of passing scribal moods are the occurrence of the spelling ig =i 
with any degree of frequency in a definitely limited portion only, see § 5 n. 1 (cp. the spasmodic 
appearance of Hygeldc, Gloss. of Proper Names); the solitary instances of seoddan in Il. 1775, 
1875, 1937; the irregular use of the a and o spellings (exclusive of Jone, etc.) before nasals 
which show the following ratios: ll. 1-927, 2: 1, ll. 928-1340, 8: 1, ll. 1341-1944, 7: 6, ll. 
1945-2100, 31: 32, ll. 2200-3182, 4: 7 (Miller, ESt. xiii 258); the varying frequency of the 
preposition im (as over against on), which appears in ll. 1-185: rox, in Il. 1300-2000: 5x, in 
ll. 2458-3182: 10x. —H. M. and N. K. Chadwick (L 4.22.2.503) recognize in the different 
linguistic strata “‘ the different standard school languages which successively obtained cur- 
tency.” 

2 As contributing causes of the mixture of forms may be mentioned the occasional fluctuation 
between traditional and phonetic spelling, the pronounced Anglo-Saxon delight in variation 
(note, e.g., 2912: Frosum, 2915: Frésna, 3032: wundur, 3037: wundor), and the mingling of 
dialects in monastic communities (cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England’ i 243; W. F. 
Bryan, Siudies in the Dialects of the Kentish Charters etc., pp. 34 f.). 

3 Cf. Siev. A. M. §§ 74 ff. 

4 It has been plausibly suggested that a form gefégon (so 1014) indicates a WS. remodeling 
of Angl. gefégon (1627), since gefégon seems to be unknown in pure WS. texts; see Deutschbein, 
Beitr. xxvirto4. The same may be true of ségon 1422, cf. § 23.3. 

5 The strongest evidence supporting Mercia is the u-, o/a-umlaut of a, § 12.1. — It would 
be possible to argue for the existence of an original Northumbr. stretch from 986-1320; cf. 
-sporu 986, gesacan 1004 (orig. @), -dgande 1013, brand 1020 MS.., walu 1031, féla 1032, sedan 
1106 (originally sedan — seod(d)an — syddan ?), sprac 1171, sé 1260 (?), Jéod 1278 MS., 
-ladu 1320 (?). But most of the material is problematical. 

5 Sievers L 8.13 €. 81 thought he could trace a Kentish recension of the Northumbrian 
text. On his modified views of ‘ Anglian,’ cf. Férster, Chapters on the Exeter Book, 1933, P. 67. 
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(A, 1-1939) copied also the three preceding prose pieces, viz. a short 
Christophorus fragment,! Wonders of the East,? and Letter of Alexander,® 
and the second one (B, 1939-3182) copied the poem of Judith also, some 
inferences relating to their treatment of the Beowulf MS. and the con- 
dition in which they found it may be ventured. The most obvious dif- 
ference between the language of A and of B is the multitude of 70, io 
spellings in the B part, a number of which, at least, may be assigned to 
the Kentish layer of the MS.,*in contrast with the almost total absence 
of such forms in the A part. As no 7o forms at all are contained in the 
MS. of Judith, it has been reasonably argued (by ten Brink) that scribe 
B did not introduce those spellings into the Beowwlf, but found them 
in his original, adhering to his text more faithfully than scribe A. Some 
other features could likewise be interpreted as signs of conservatism on 
the part of the second copyist. 

Thus we find, B: (-)welm, (-)wylm, A: (-)wylm; B: eldo, elde (only 
2117: yldum), A: yldo, ylde. (Cf. §§ 7.2, 8.2, 2.3.) 

B: -derne, (-)dyrne, A: (-)dyrne; B: mercels, A: -gemyrcu; B: -serce, 
A: (-)syrce. (Cf. §§ 8.2, 2.3.) 

B: eatol, atol, A: atol (Jud.: atol); B: (-)heafola, A: hafela. (Cf. § 12.1.) 

B: hafu, hafo, A: hebbe (§ 23.5); B: geségon, A: s@gon, gesdwon 
(§§ 10.1, 23.3). 

B: lég(-), lig(-), A: lig. (Cf. § 10.2.) 

B: Wedra (only (2186,) 2336: Wedera), A: Wedera. (Cf. § 18.10 n.) 

B: wundur(-), wundor-, A: wundor(-), wunder(-); B: wuldur-, A: 
wuldor(-) (Jud.: wuldor); B: sdwul-, sdwol, A: sdwol-, séwl-; B: sundur, 
A: sundor-. (Cf. Siev. §§ 139 f£.; Biilb. § 364.)6 

A preference for the spelling y in B, and for later 7 in A is shown in 
certain groups of words, thus B: dryhten (only 2186: i), A: drihten, 
dryhten; B: dryht, A: driht, dryht; B: hycgan, A: hicgan; B: hyge, hige, 
A: hige, rarely hyge; B: Hygelac, Higelac, A: Higelac (nearly always); 
B: pyncan, A: pincan; see § 4. It is true that the spelling y is favored 


1 Christophorus fragment (ff. 94°08); ed. by G. Herzfeld, ESt. xiii 142-45. 

2 De Rebus in Oriente Mirabilibus (ff. 98-106); 2 modern edition by F. Knappe, Greifswald 
Diss., 1906. 

3 Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem (ff. 107°-131"); an easily accessible edition by W. M. 
Baskervill, Angi. iv 139-67. An edition of the three prose texts by Rypins, L 1.9.4. See also 
Forster L 1.8.76 ff. The identity of the handwriting of Beowulf A and the Epistola Alexandri 
was recognized by Sedgefield (Edition, roro, p. 2,n.). That the same scribe wrote also the two 
other prose texts was pointed out by Sisam, MLR. xi 335 ff. Cf. Forster, J.c. 34h. 

4 For details see §§ 14, 16.1, 17. In ‘B’ there occur r15 io, i0(id) spellings, in § A? only 
II, Viz. Scionon 303, hio 455, 623, 1920, gewiofu 697 (w-umlaut of 7 before labial), -sion 995, 
friodu- 1096, hiora 1166, giogod (iogop) 1190, 1674, niowan 1789. All of these could be called 
WS. in the broader sense (including ‘ patois’); for scionon, friodu- (§ 14.1), see Biilb. § 235 n. 
— The frequent 7o spellings (in ‘ B ’) of the name Biowulf are especially noteworthy. 

5 Cf. L 6.2 (ten Brink), L 6.3 (Davidson, Mc Clumpha). [Rypins L I.9.2 combats ten Brink’s 
view; he holds that scribe A was the more ‘ careful’ copyist.] 

pase same archaic % in posttonic syllable appears in A: eodur 663, Heorute 706; so 782, 
cf. 1075. 
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by B also in certain words in which 7 represents the earlier sound; thus B: 
syddan, A: syddan, siddan, B: hyt, hit, A: hit, B: hyne (hine), A: hine 
(hyne), B: ts, ys, A: is, B: wylle, A: wille (y 3x); cf. also B: syllan, A: 
sellan, B: sylf, A: self (only 505: y); see § 2.1 

In A only do we find the remarkable gen. plur. forms in -o (§ 18.3), 
forms like fami (§ 19.1), menigo (§ 7 n.1), Gowan, éawan (cf. § 3.2), 
hworfan, worc (§ 8.6), hrepe (§ 8.1), gefégon (cf. p. Ixxxix, n. 4). 

That a number of these distinctive spellings of A were actually in- 
troduced by that particular scribe is made probable by a noteworthy 
agreement in various orthographic details between A and the three 
prose texts which precede the Beowulf. Thus we find yldo, Ep.Al. 410, 
726; ligit, ib. 153, lig, Christoph. 14, 17; self 9x? in Ep.Al. (y 2x, 0 4x); 
pursti, ib. 169, cf. 66, 102, 158, 246; -wliti, De Reb. ch. 29, nénine, ib. 
ch. 24; gen. plur. -fato, Ep.Al. 122, 295, earfedo 332, Médo 400, ond- 
swaro 423, etc.,? hyro, De Reb. ch. 3; menigo, Ep.Al. 115, 195,196, 204, 
492, 516 (624), De Reb. chs. 1, 11, Christoph. 20, 29; -€awest, Ep.Al. 
51, -éowde, etc. 28, 217, 363, 367, 451; hworfed, 1b. 164, 743, geworc, 
Christoph. 97; hrednisse, Ep.Al. 70, hredlice, De Reb. ch. 10; fegon, 
Ep.Al. 751.4 

That also the second scribe of our Beowulf MS., in some respects, as- 
serted his independence, we are fain to believe on account of some 
orthographic parallelisms between B and Judith, such as the uniform 
spellings hyne, ys, sylf in Jud.; wan, Jud. 174 (0 240; see § 3.2); dyre, 
Jud. 300, 319, and 4x in B (éo 2x, io 1x; A: é0 5x; see §§ 16.1, 3.3); the 
regular use of ymbe, prepos., in Jud. (47, 268), B: ymbe(-) 7x (ymb 3x, A: 
ymb; cf. T.C. § 13); the form swyrd, preferred in Jud. (6x), and occurring 
3x in the latter part of B’s work (never swurd as 3x in A); the representa- 
tion of @ by e, Jud. 150, and 4x in B (see note on 1981). Even the ex- 
clusive use of 0am (pdm) in Jud. and the marked preference for pbém 
(dem) in Ep.Al. are plainly matched by the distribution of those forms 
in B and A respectively, see Glossary. 
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§ 25. 
Turning to the field of syntax,® we may briefly mention some features 
calling for the attention of students. 

1 By the side of fyrwyt A: 232 is found fyrwet B: 1985, 2784, cf. the analogous weakening 
to e in H@dcen 2925, see § 18.7. It may be noted that A has gedigan, B gedigan, gedjgan 

.2). 
ee A. Braun, Lauilehre der ags. Version der Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem. Wiirzburg 
Diss., 1911. 

3 A strong preference for the vowel o in endings appears in this text. 

4 Of minor importance is the use in Ep.Al. of gesdwom 25, 220, etc.; gemindig 7; gedigde 371; 
wiscte and wolde 40 (wiston, Beow. 1604); h@fdo 315 (=héafdu, cf. § 9.1), which may bea scribal 
blunder, being preceded and followed by hefdon; péoh, ib. 15 (cf. § 16.2); eorre, ib. 550 (cf. 
§ 13.3); fixas, ib. 377 (though -fiscas 510), Beow. 540, 549 -fixas (LWS., cf. Siev. § 204.3, 
Biilb. § 520; Weyhe, ES?. xxxix 161 ff2)5 

5 L 6.7 ff. 
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1. The use of the singular of concrete nouns in a collective sense (seé€ 
note on 794). 

The singular meaning of the plural of nouns such as burh, geard, eard, 
wic; rodor, heofon; banhus; folc; searo; list, lust, ést, snytiru, gebyld 
(semi-adverbial function of dat. plur., cp. on sélum); cyme; oferhygd; 
the use of the plural of abstract nouns with concomitant concretion of 
meaning, e.g. hrddor, liss, willa.+ 

2. The absolute (substantival) use of adjectives in their strong in- 
flexion, e.g. gomele ymb godne ongeador sprécon 1595.2 The employment 
of the (more concrete) adjective in cases where our modern linguistic 
feeling inclines toward the (abstract) adverb, as hddor 497; 2553}; 130, 
30313; 626, 1290, 1566; 897; etc. The appearance of the comparative ina 
context where, according to our ideas, no real comparison takes place, 
e.g. betera 1703, sélran 1830, léofre 2651, syllicran 3038.3 

3. Of great interest, as a presumable archaism, is the frequency of 
the weak adjective when not preceded by the definite article, e.g. gomela 
Scilding, heapostéapa helm, widan rices, ofer ealde riht,t some 75 instances 
(apart from vocatives) being found, including however the doubtful 
instrumental (dative) forms like déoran (sweorde), heardan (clammum).5 
The comparative paucity of definite articles together with the more or 
less demonstrative force of (the attributive) sé, sé0, bet recognizable in 
many places have likewise been considered a highly characteristic fea- 
ture and have received much attention from investigators.6 However, 
the value of the relative frequency of the article use (and the use of the 
weak adjective) in Old English poems as a criterion of chronology is 
greatly impaired by the fact that the scribes could easily tamper with 
their originals by inserting articles in conformity with later or prose use, 
not to mention the possibility of archaizing tendencies.” 

4. Omission of the personal pronoun both as subject and object? is 

1 MPh. iii 263 ff.; Arch. cxxvi 354. 

3 The substantival function cannot always be distinguished from the adjectival (appositive) 
one, e.g. wiges heard 886 is either ‘ he, being brave in battle’ or ‘ the brave one.’ 

3 Cf. MPh. iii 251 f. It may happen that the missing member of the comparison is easily 
supplied: 04 was swigra secg 980 (‘ more reticent,’ sc. ‘ than before ’). 

4 The type of the order Arefn blaca is found in 1177, 1243, 1343, 1435, 1553, 1801, 1847, 
1919, 2474; Cp. 412. (The type se maga geonga: 2675, 3028.) 

5 déoran might be a weakened form of the normal strong dat. sing. in -wm, heardan might 
stand for the weak or strong dat. plur. Besides, the desire to avoid suffix rime may have to be 
taken into account, cf. Sarrazin, ESt. xxviii 147. 

6 See L 6.7 (especially Lichtenheld, Barnouw). 

7 See L 5.48.2; Tupper’s edition of the Riddles, p. Ixxviii. Similarly inconclusive as chrono- 
logical tests are the use of the preposition mid (in place of the instrumental case) and the 
construction of impersonal verbs with the formal subject Aif. In both respects Beowulf would 
seem to occupy an intermediate position between the so-called Cedmonian and the Cyne- 
wulfian poetry. Cf. Sarrazin Kad. 5. 

8 Cf. A. Pogatscher, ‘‘ Unausgedriicktes Subjekt im Altenglischen,” Angl. xxiii 261-307 
See 68, 286, 300, 470, 567, 1367, 1487, 1923, 1967, 2344, 2520, 3018. 

* Cf. MPh. iii 253. See 24, 31, 48 f., 93, 387, 748, 1487, 1808, 2040. 
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abundantly exemplified in our poem; also the indefinite pronoun man is 
left unexpressed, 1365 (cp. 1290 f., 2547). That the possessive pronoun 
is dispensed with in many places where a modern English translation 
would use it, and that the personal pronoun in the dative may be found 
instead, need hardly be mentioned. 

5. The peculiar use of such adverbs of place as hider, ponan, néan, 
feor, ufan, sipan® and of certain prepositions, like ofer, under, and on 
with acc., 46, of furnishes numerous instructive instances of the char- 
acteristic fact that in the old Germanic languages the vivid idea of 
* motion” (considered literally or figuratively) was predominant in 
many verbs’ which are now more commonly felt to be verbs of ‘ rest.’4 
Sometimes, it should be added, motion was conceived in a different di- 
rection from the ordinary modern use,*® and sometimes, contrary to our 
expectations, the idea of rest rather than motion determined the use 
(or regimen) of the preposition (see et, on with dat.). The still fairly well 
preserved distinction of the ‘ durative ’ and ‘ perfective ? (including ‘ in- 
gressive ’ and ‘ resultative ’) function of verbs,* the concretion of mean- 
ing attending verbs denoting a state, or disposition, of mind,’ and the 
unusual, apparently archaic regimen of some verbs? are further notable 
points which will come under the observation of students. 

6. Lack of concord as shown in the interchange of cases,? the coup- 
ling of a singular verb with a plural subject,!° the violation, or free 
handling, of the consecutio temporum™ should cause no surprise or suspi- 
cion. 


1 E.g., in 40, 47, 49, 726, 755, 816, 1242, 1446. In the same way, of course, the dat. of a noun 
instead of a MnE. gen., as in 2044, 2122 f. 

2 Thus, in 394, 2408, 528, 1701, 1805, 330, 606. 

3 Including, e.g., such as (ge)séon, scéawian, (ge)hSran, gefrignan, gefricgan, bidan, sécan, 
wilnian, wénan, gelifan, gemunan, sprecan, scinan, standan, 

4 Cf. L 6.10 (Sievers, Dening); MPh. iii 255 ff. See those prepositions in the Glossary. Note 
the contrast between ef- and /0-somne, -ga@d(e)re. 

5 See some examples under #6. 

6 E.g., siltan, gesittan; siandan, gestandan; feallan, gefeallan; gan, gegdn; bidan, gebidan. 
Cf. L 6.17; MPh. iii 262 f. 

7 E.g., hatian (‘show one’s hatred by deeds,’ ‘ persecute’), lufian, umnan, eahtian. Cf. 
MPh. iii 260 f. 

8 Thus, the dative after forniman, forgrindan, forswerian, forgripan (so [forgripan] also 
Gen. 1275); cf. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik iv?, 812 ff. (684 ff.), 836 (700 f.); H. Winkler, 
German. Casussyntax, pp. 363 ff. The instrumental function of the genitive in connection 
with verbs: 845, 1439, 2206; 1825, 2035(??), 2701. 

9 Thus, wid with acc. and dat.: 424 ff., 1977 f.; an apposition in the acc. case following a 
noun in the dat., 1830 f. 

10 With the verb preceding, 1408; with the verb following, 904 f. (see note), and (in a de- 
pendent clause) 2163 f. 

11 Transition from preterite to present in dependent clauses: 1313 f., 1921 ff., 1925 ff., 2484 
ff., 2493 ff., 2717 &. 
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7. The construction of mid with accus.! and the use of in (= WS. on)? 
are considered Anglianisms. — Both as a dialectal and a chronological 
test the mode of expressing negation has been carefully studied with the 
gratifying result of establishing Beowwlf as an Anglian poem of about 
Hos De 

8. In the matter of word-order the outstanding feature is the pre- 
dominance, according to ancient Germanic rule, of the end-position of 
the verb both in dependent and, in a somewhat less degree, independent 
clauses, as exemplified in the very first lines of the poem. The opposite 
order: verb — subject is not infrequently found to mark a distinct ad- 
vance in the narrative! (the more restful normal order being more 
properly adapted to description or presentation of situations and minor 
narrative links®) or to intimate in a vague, general way a connection of 
the sentence with the preceding one, such as might be expressed more 
definitely by ‘ and,’ (negatively) ‘ nor,’ ‘ so,’ ‘ indeed,’ ‘ for,’ ‘ however.’ 
Besides, any part of the sentence may appear in the emphatic head- 
position, whereby the author is enabled to give effective syntactical 
prominence to the most important elements, as shown, e.g., in 1323: 
déad is Atschere, 548: hréo wéron Sha, 769: yrre wéron bégen, 994 f.: 
goldfag scinon/web efter wagum, 343: Béowulf is min nama, 2583 f.: 
hrédsigora ne gealp/goldwine Géata, 1237 £.: reced weardode/unrim eorla, 
2582 f.: wide sprungon/hildeleoman, 287 f.: éghwepres sceal/scearp 
scyldwiga gescdd witan. For a detailed study of this subject cf. Ries, 
L. 6.12.2. — See also notes on 122 f., 180 f., 575 fey 750) tie 

9. Traces of Latin influence are perhaps to be recognized in the use 
of certain appositive participles (thus in 815, 916, 1368, 1370, 1913, 
2350) and, likewise, in the predilection for passive construction (in cases 
like 642 f., 1629 f., 1787 £., 1896 f., 3021 f., cf. above, p. Ixvi, n. 2).? 
The use of the plur. form of the neuter, ealra 1727, is no doubt a Latin- 
ism, cf. Angl. xxxv 118. See also notes on 159, 991 f., 1838 f.; Arch. 
(S.A GG 1 


VOCABULARY 


§ 26. 
The vocabulary of Beowulf, apart from the aspect of poetic diction, 


1 Cf. Napier, Angl. x 138 f.; Miller’s edition of Bede, i, pp. xlv ff. 

2 Cf. Napier, Angl. x 130; Miller’s edition of Bede, i, pp. xxxiii ff.; Gloss.: in. To state the 
case accurately, in the South im was early supplanted by om. (Erroneous substitution of in 
for on; 1029 (cp. 1052, etc.), 1952.) 

SiChioudrse 

4 See, e.g., 217 f., 390, 620, 640 f., 675 f., 1125, 1307, 1506, 1518, 1870, 1903. 

5 LI. 320 ff., 1898), 1906, r992 ff., 2014 may serve as illustrations. Highly instructive is 
the interchange of the two orders, as in 399 ff., €88 ff., 702 ff., 1020 ff., 1600 ff., 1963 ff. 

6 Thus in 83), 109, 134, 191”, 277> f., 411, 487°, 609? f., 828° f., o60P £., IOIO, 1620, 1791, 
2461, 2555, 2075. 

7H.M.and N. K. Chadwick (L 4.22.2.557 n.) issue a warning against such assumptions; 
they point to similar ON. usage. 
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invites attention as a possible means of determining the dialectal quality 
of the text. It must be confessed that extreme caution is necessary in 
speaking of Anglian elements in the vocabulary, since the testimony of 
prose texts of a Jater date is of only limited value. But the following 
words can with reasonable safety be claimed as belonging primarily to 
the Anglian area:! gén, géna (WS. giet(a)), nefne, nemne, nympe? (WS. 
bitan), ac used as interrogative particle,’ the preposition zm (see § 25.7), 
bront, semninga,* worn, gnéap, réc, bebycgan,® téo(ga)n,§ and possibly 
mordor (WS. mord).? Typical examples of words which are absent, more 
or less, from the later WS., are geféon (WS. fegnian), tid (‘ time,’ dis- 
appearing before tima), snytiru (cp. wisdom), bearn (cp. cild). 


MANUSCRIPT 


The only existing manuscript of Beowulf is contained in a volume of 
the Cottonian collection in the British Museum which is known as 
Vitellius A. xv.8 That volume consists of two originally separate codices® 
which were arbitrarily joined by the binder (early in the 17th century), 
and it holds nine different Old English texts, four of them belonging to 
the first part,!° and five to the second. Beowulf (folios 129*-198», or, 
according to the foliation of 1884, 132%-201»)11 is the fourth number of 
the second codex, being preceded by three prose pieces and followed by 
the poem of Judith. (See above, p. xc.) We do not know where Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton (1571-1631), to whose zealous efforts we are in- 
debted for the precious collection of Cottonian manuscripts, obtained 
that codex.!2 But the name ‘ Laurence Nouell’ (with date 1563) written 


1 See especially Jordan, L 6.20. 

2 Occurring, it is true, also Ep.Al. 566. 

3 Cf. Napier, Angi. x 138; also Sarrazin Kid. 69 f. 

4 Also, e.g., Ep.Al. 221, 347, 474, 489; Wulfst. 262.7. 

5 At least in the sense of ‘sell,’ — provided unbeboht, Oros. 18.10 is rightly rendered by 

unbought.’ 

6 Also Ep.Al. 720. 

? According to Wildhagen, St. EPh. xiii 184 ff., -scwa (see 1. 160), winnan, gewin(n) (?), 
and according to Scherer, Zur Geographie und Chronologte des ags. Wortschatzes (Berlin Diss., 
1928), lixan and unlifigende could be added. 

8 A dozen book-casesin the original library happened to be surmounted by busts of Roman 
emperors; hence the catalog designations of Vitellius, Tiberius, Nero, etc. 

9 Cf. K. Sisam’s valuable observations, MLR. xi 335-37- 

10 The first codex contains the Alfredian version of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, the prose Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn, and an extremely brief Fragment of 

' a Passio Quintini. A short sixteenth century text (of one leaf) which had been stitched on to 
the codex, figures as no. 1 in Wanley’s description. 

11 A former, temporary misplacing of some leaves is brought out by the fact that f. 131 (old 
style numbering) stands between 146 and 147, and f. 197 stands between 188 and 189. On 
different systems of numbering used and proposed, see esp. Hoops L 1.11. 

12 On the early history of the Cottonian collection and on Wanley’s ‘ discovery’ of the 
Beowulf MS., see Huyshe L 3.8, pp. ix ff.; Forster L 1.8.58 ff. : 
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at the top of its first page justifies the belief! that Nowell, dean of 
Lichfield and one of the very earliest students of Anglo-Saxon (d. 1576), 
had something to do with its preservation in those years following the 
dissolution of monasteries which witnessed the wanton destruction of 
untold literary treasures. The date of the Beowulf codex is about the 
end of the tenth century, as is judged from the character of the hand- 
writing exhibited by its two scribes. Thus it is not far removed in time 
from the three other great collections containing Old English poems, 
viz. the Exeter Book, the Vercelli Codex, and the so-called Ca2dmon 
Manuscript. 

While the Cottonian library was lodged in Ashburnham House, in 
Little Deans Yard, Westminster, the manuscript, like numerous other 
volumes of the collection, was injured by a disastrous fire (in 1731) 
causing the scorching of margins and edges and their subsequent gradual 
crumbling away in many places. In Zupitza’s words (1882), ‘‘ the manu- 
script did not suffer so much from the fire of 1731 itself as from its 
consequences, which would, without doubt, have been avoided if the 
MS. had been at once rebound as carefully as it has been rebound in 
our days. .. . Further losses have been put a stop to by the new binding; 
but, admirably as this was done, the binder could not help covering 
some letters or portions of letters in every back page with the edge of the 
[transparent] paper which now surrounds every parchment leaf.’’? The 
great value of the two Thorkelin transcripts in supplying readings 
which in the meantime have been lost will become apparent to every- 
one that turns over the leaves of the excellent, annotated facsimile 
edition. 

Of the one hundred and forty pages of the MS., seventy-nine (ff. 
129>-162>, 171°-174%, 1766-178») contain 20 lines each (including the 
line for the Roman numeral), forty-four (ff, 174>—1 76", 1792~-198>) ar 
lines, sixteen (ff. 163*-170) 22 lines, and the first page (f. 129%) has 19 
lines, the first of which is written in large capitals. In accordance with 
the regular practice of the period, the Old English text is written con- 
tinuously like prose. There are on an average slightly less than 23 
alliterative verses to the page; towards the end where the scribe en- 
deavored to economize space, the percentage is highest. 

Of the general mode of writing and of the difference between the two 
hands the facsimile pages included in this edition (f. 160°=11. 1352-77, 
f. 184°=1]. 2428-50) will give a fairly good idea. Attention is called 
to some details. Two forms of y (both punctuated) are used, as seen, 
e.g., in 1. 7 of f. 184°, — the second one being much rarer than the first, 


1Cf. K. Sisam, /.c.; Férster, J.c. 56 f.; Flower, Chapters on the Exeter Book or f. 

2 Autotypes (L 1.5), p. vi. 

3On Ags. paleography, see W. Keller, Angelsichs. Palacographie (Palaestra xliii), 1906, 
and R.-L. i 98-103. On the preparation of parchment and ink, etc., see the quotations in 
Tupper’s Riddles, pp. 126 ff. 
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and very seldom found in A. The three forms of s used in B appear, 
e.g., on f. 184, l. 11, viz. the high s (long above the line), the low 
‘insular’ s (long below the line), and the round, uncial s. In A the sec- 
ond of these varieties is completely lacking, and the third is rather spar- 
ingly used, — mostly in initial position, and (almost regularly) as a 
capital. A few times the high s is combined with a following ¢ to a liga- 
ture, viz. in 1. 168: moste, 1. 646: wiste, 1. 661: gedigest (?), 1. 672: hyr- 
sted, 1. 673: cyst, 1. 1096: hengeste, 1. 1211: breost. The difference in the 
shape of g seen in the A and B specimens respectively applies, with ab- 
solute consistency, to the entire MS. 

The letter & appears five times in kyning, ll. 619, 665, 2144, 2335, 
3171. The runic character .&., for éel, is found three times, ll. 520, 
913, 1702.1 

Regarding the distribution of ) and 3,? B is decidedly averse to the 
use of J in non-initial position, spelling a medial J only in rare (about a 
dozen) instances, and a final p only once (1. 2293), whereas initially 
both j and 3 are found. Scribe A makes a more liberal use of f in initial 
and also — obviously —in medial position, avoiding it, however, gen- 
erally at the end of words. (Two instances of final » may be seen in the 
last but one line of folio 160%.) As a capital the more ornamental D 
is written. Only in ll. 642, 1896 there appears a somewhat larger /, 
which may have been intended as a capital letter. A real large p is 
used at the beginning of fit xlii. 

That scribe B was, on the whole, following the traditions of a some- 
what older school of penmanship is proved especially by his frequent 
use of the high e, e.g., before n, m, r, t, 0, a, and by the shape of his a. 

Small capital letters are found in a number of instances after periods,’ 
and large ones appear regularly at the opening of the cantos. Twenty- 
one times the first letter only of the canto is capitalized, sixteen times* 
the first two letters (eight times: PA), once each the first syllable of 
Hun-ferd (viii) and Beo-wulf (xxiv),5 twice the full name of Beowulf 
(xxi, xxii), once (xxvii) cwom, and the entire first line of the MS. is writ- 
ten in large capitals. But illuminated letters are completely lacking. 


1 Thus, Wald. i 31; Oros. 168. 11. 

2 The difference in this respect between the two parts of the MS. is paralleled, in a general 
way, by the distribution of J and 0 in Epistola Alexandri and Judith respectively. (In the MS. 
of Judith the p is confined entirely to the initial position.) — In the Glossary to the present 
edition the variations in the employment of / and 3 could not be registered. The spelling used 
in the first form cited or the one used in the majority of forms has been selected for the head- 
word. 

3 It is a question whether there is — or was — a period mark before the capital O in 1. 1518 
(On-) and before the capital H in 1. 1550 (Hefde). 

41.E., if the opening of canto xxxvi is included; however, the g of Wiglaf, though of the 
ordinary shape, is considerably enlarged. 

5 The large capital of « appears regularly in the V-shaped form; the small capital in 1. 3101 
(Uton) is somewhat different. 
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The commonest abbreviations of the MS. are 1) 7=ond, uniformly 
used with the exception of ll. 600, 1148, 2040; also in 7 sware 354, 
1493, 1840, 2860, 1 swarode 258, 1 hwearf 548, 1 sacan 786, 1682, 
1 langne 2115 (see Gloss.: and-). 2) p=pet, exceedingly frequent, 
the full spellings Jet, det forming a very small minority. 3) pén (i.e., 
a stroke above the line, coming between o and u) = ponne, — frequent 
in both parts of the MS. (dd also in A).! 4) The sign for m, consisting 
of a line drawn over the preceding vowel. It is exceedingly common in 
the dat. ending -um, but is frequent also in Jd, 04, hi,i.e., bam, dam, 
him (at least, in B). Other instances: frd 581, 2366, 2565, frd 2556, 
hd 374, 717, 2992, gh (cystum) 1486, 1723, 2469, 2543, 2765; madpu 
1023, 2055, 2193, 2405, 2750, 2757, 3016, gegnu& 1404; bea? 896 (the 
only example of m abbreviated after a consonant); further (in B): sa 
2279, 2301, 2401, 3123 f., su ne 3061, ri 2461, hi ru 2600, fulta 2662, 
fru gare 2856, glupe 2637, grt 2860, 3012, 3085, bri 2930, for nd 2772, 
Stred 2545, CWO 2073, dd 2800, wd mu 3073, -sdne 3122 ¥b(e) 3160, 3172. 

This abbreviation is never used for # in our MS.# 

In B, which is much more partial to abbreviations than A, the fol- 
lowing additional contractions occur. g=ge, as prefix: 2 570, 2637, 
2726, 3146, 3165, 3166, 3174, 3179, besides in herge 3175, freoge 3176;4 
—m=men in 3162: men, 3165:._men and genumen (g num);— efi 
= efter, 2060, 2176, 2531, 2753; of =ofer, 3132, 3145; — dryh=dryhten, 
$15: 

The numerals are nearly always spelt out; only in Il. 147, 1867, 2401; 
207; 379, 2361 the signs of the Roman numerals .XII., .XV., .XXX. 
respectively are substituted. 

There are comparatively few instances of the mark of vowel length, 
the so-called apex of Latin inscriptions,® consisting of a ‘‘ heavy dot, 
with a stroke sloping from it over the vowel.’’® Those who have ex- 
amined the MS. itself are not agreed on the exact number, since the 
sloping line has frequently faded, but the following 126 cases, which 
are recognized both by Zupitza and Chambers, may be regarded as 


1 Strangely, the form donne (with initial 3) never occurs in B. 

2 It has been suggested, as a possibility, that in an earlier copy the same abbreviation for 
n occurred. This hypothesis would serve to explain the accidental omission of n in several 
places — thus in Il. 60, 255, 418, 591, 673 (see note), 1176, 1510, 1883, 2307, 2545, 2096, 3155, 
—and also the erroneous spelling hrusam 2279 (owing to a misinterpretation of the contrac- 
tion). Cf. Schréer, Angl. xiii 344 n.; Sievers, ib. xiv 142 f. [strongly dissenting]; Chambers, 
p. xix; Hoops 16. 

3 On the last, very crowded leaf such economic devices are naturally much in evidence. 

4 On the facsimile page of Judith shown in Cook’s edition (Belles-Lettres Series) no less 
than five examples of g =ge may be seen. 

5 Cf. W. Keller, “ Uber die Akzente in den ags. Handschriften,” Prager Deutsche Studien 
viii (1908), 97-120. 

§ Chambers, p. xxxviii. According to Sweet, History of English Sounds (1888), § 377, the 
accent was “ generally finished off with a tag,” and “ there can be no doubt that it was written 
upwards ”’ [from left to right]. 
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practically certain! It will be observed that only etymologically long 
vowels are marked, mostly in monosyllables, monosyllabic elements of 
full compounds, or monosyllabic verb forms compounded with prefixes. 
Twice the prefix d- is provided with this ‘ accent’ (dbeag 775, Gris 1390), 
once the suffix -lic (sarlic 2109), and twice the stem of an inflected ad- 
jectival form (hdérne 2553, fane 2655). 

dd 3138, dd fere 3010; dn 100, 2210 (see Varr.), 2280, dngenga 449; 
dr 336; bdd 301, 1313, 2568, 2736, gebdd 264, 2258, 3116, ge bdd 1720, 
onbdd 2302; bén fag 780, bdn cofan 1445, bdn hus 3147; bdt 211; féh 
1038, fdne 2655; gd 1394, gan 386; gdd 660; gaér/* 1962, 2641, hrodgar 
2155; garsecg 537; hdd 1297; hdl 300; hém 1407; hér 1307, harne 2553, 
un har 357; hat 386; léc 1863; wig léf 2631, 3076; man sceada 2514; nat 
681; here pad 2258; rdd 1883, gerdd 2898; sdr 975, 2468; scén 1965; 
stdn 2553; ge swdc 2584; on swaf 2559; hilde swat 2558; ge wdc 2577; wat 
1331; gewdt 123, 210, ge wdt 1274; dbeag 775, Gris 1390. 

ér 1187, 1388, 1587; fér 2230 (see Varr.); réd 1201; sé(-) 507, 544, 
564, 579, 690, 895, 1149, 1223, 1882, 1896, 1924. 

welréc 2661, wudu réc 3144. 

/hwil 2002; lic 2080, sarlic 2109; lif 2743, 2751; scir hame 1895; sid 
2086; wic 821, wic stede 2607, deap wic 1275; wid flogan 2346; win 1233; 
wis hycgende 2716. 

com 2103, 2944, becém 2992; dém 1491, 1528, 2147, 2820, 2858, cyne 
dém 2376; dén 1116, gedén 2090; on fon 911; for 2308; god 1562, 1870, 
er(-)g6d 2342, 2586; mod 1167; mot 442, 603; rof 2084, ellen rof 3063; 
std 2679, 2769, astéd 759; brego st6l 2196; onwéc 2287; wop 128. 

briic 1177; brun ecg 1546; fus 1966, 3025, 3119; run/1325; ut fus 33. 

for 2701, f$r draca 2689. 

Full compounds are, as a general rule, written as two words; thus 
peod cyninga 2, meodo setla 5, fea sceaft 7, weord myndum 8; ymb sittendra 
9; healf dene 57, heoro gar Ot, etc. But also other words are freely 
divided; e.g., ge frunon 2, of teah 5, ge scep hwile 26, on woc 56; pat te 
151, wol de 200, wur don 228, fet tum 716, alum pen 733, gefreme de 811, 
teoh hode 951; hea polafe 460, heoru grim me 1847, etc. On the other hand, 
separate words are run together, as shown, e.g., on the specimen page of 
B, by tolife, togebidanne, ongalgan, hissunu, tohroore, nemeg; or swada 
189, pawes 223, erhe 264, paselestan 416, awyrd 455, melo 553, forfleat 
1908-9, arasda 2538, penuda 426, peheme 2490, etc.’ That these prac- 
tices are liable to result in ambiguity and confusion, is illustrated by nege 
leafnes word 245, megen hred manna 445, wist fylle wenne wes 734, 


1 Zupitza marks several more words with the accent; Chambers adds one case as certain, 
and several as probable; Sedgefield’s list, differing in some points, is slightly shorter. 

2 L.e., gar stands at the end of the line and is thus separated from the second element of 
the compound. 

3 Cf, Keller, Fér. Misc. 89 ff.; M. Rademacher, Die Worttrennung in ags. Handschriften, 
Miinster Diss., 1921; Forster, Chapters on the Exeter Book 64 {. 
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medo/stig ge met 924, onge byrd 1074, eallang twidig 1708, wigge weorpad 
1783,1 wind gereste 2456, mere wio ingasmilts 2921. 

Punctuation is rather sparingly used.? A period occurs on an average 
once in four or five lines, but with greatly varying degrees of frequency 
in different portions. It is usually placed at the end of the second half- 
line, occasionally at the end of the first half-line, and a few times — 
nearly always by sheer mistake — within the half-line (61, 27 Bee 270% 
423°, 553°, 1039%, 1159%, 1585, 25425, 2673, 2832, 2897%). These 
marks may be said to correspond to major or minor syntactical pauses 
or, in a good many instances, merely to divisions of breath-groups. 
Twice a colon is found in the text, viz., after hafelan 13 72°, and after 
gemunde 2488>, After reccan 91», at the end of the page, two raised 
periods followed by a comma occur. (Is this meant to stress a pause 
before a significant passage?) A colon followed by a curved dash is 
placed six times — in B only — at the end of a canto; once the same 
sign is found after the canto number (xl). 

A pretty large number of corrections, mostly by the original hands, 
are scattered through the MS. Those which are of positive interest 
have been recorded among the Variants (or in Lang. § 19). On the 
freshening up of ff. 179 and 198°, and on the modern English gloss to 
1. 6 and the Latin gloss to 1. 3150, see likewise the Variants. 

Like all of the more extensive Old English poems, Beowulf is divided 
into ‘ cantos’ or ‘ chapters’ which were, in all likelihood, denoted by the 
term fii(t).2 They are marked by leaving space for one line vacant be- 
tween sections,‘ by placing a colon with a short dash or curve at the 
close of a section,® by the use of capitals and the addition of Roman 
numerals at the head of a new division. Besides the unnumbered intro- 
ductory canto,$ they are forty-three in number. The numerals xxxviiii 
and xxviiii have been omitted, and there is no indication at all of divi- 
sion xxx.’ Leaving out of account canto xxxv, which is exceptionally 


1 Possibly wig ge is to be read. “It is often very difficult, if not impossible, to decide 
whether the scribe intended one or more words ”” (Zupitza, p. vii). 

2 On metrical and syntactical pointing, see Luick, Beibl. xxiii 226 ff. ; Forster L 1.8.83. 

3 This is to be deduced from the Latin ‘ Prefatio’ to the Heliand which states that the 
author — ‘ omne opus per vitteas distinxit, quas nos lectiones vel sententias possumus ap- 
pellare’ and from the OE. Erfurt Glossary 1144:..una lectio fi[t]t.— [Cf. Boeth. 68.6: 
Dé se Wisdom pa pas fitte dsungen hefde.] See Miillenhoff, ZfdA. xvi 141-43; Heusler, R.-L. 
i 444; Forster L 1.8.84 ff. The analogous use of jit, fyite in later English — e.g., in the ‘ Gest 
of Robyn Hode ’ — is sufficiently known. Cf. NED. 

4 This is done almost always by scribe A, and once by scribe B. 

5 So six times in B. 

5 Cf. below, p. cvi, and note on x ff. 

7 The numeral xxx was no doubt already lacking in a previous copy; the canto probably 
opened at 1. 2093. (Cp. Il. 2091 f. with 1554 ff.) The omission of numeral xxviiii seems to be 
due to scribe B. Presumably he had intended to insert it at the end of the first line of the fresh 
canto (as he did in the case of numeral xxxviii), but neglected to do so. The passing over of 
these two numbers may be connected with the confusion existing (and which seems to have 
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long,! the divisions vary from 112 lines (xli) to 43 lines (vii), the usual 
length being between 6c and go. 

Though sometimes appearing arbitrary and inappropriate, these di- 
visions are not unnaturally to be attributed to the author himself, who 
may have considered his literary product incomplete without such for- 
mal marking of sections. Of course, it must be borne in mind that his 
conceptions of structure were different from our modern notions. He 
felt at liberty to pause at places where we would not, and to proceed 
without stop where we would think a pause indispensable. He cared 
more for a succession of separate pictures than for asteady progress of 
narration by orderly stages. Thus he interrupts, e.g., the three great 
combats by sectional divisions, but he plainly indicates by the charac- 
ter of the closing lines that he did so on purpose (ll. 788-90, 1555 f., 
2600 f.). He even halts in the middle of a sentence, but the conjunc- 
tion 0d pet which opens the ensuing sections, xxv, xxvilli, was not con- 
sidered an inadequate means of introducing a new item of importance, 
cf. above, p. lvii. (See Gen. 1248.) On the other hand, the last great 
adventure is not separated by any pause from the events that happened 
fifty years before (see 1. 2200). A closer inspection reveals certain 
general principles that guided the originator of those divisions. He 
likes to conclude a canto with a maxim, a general reflection, a sum- 
marizing statement, or an allusion to a turn in the events. He is apt 
to begin a canto with a formal speech, a resumptive paragraph,? or the 
announcement of an action, especially of the ‘ motion’ of individuals or 
groups of men.? Very clearly marked is the opening of cantos xxxvili 
and xxxviii (Da ic snide gefregn etc.)4 and of xxxvi (Wiglaf wes haten, 
Wéoxstanes sunu).8 Altogether there is too much method in the ar- 
rangement of ‘ fits’ to regard it as merely a matter of chance or caprice.® 

It need hardly be mentioned that no title of the poem is found at 
the head of the MS. But since the days when Sharon Turner, J. J. 


existed in an earlier copy) in the numbers from xxvi (perhaps from xxiiii) to xxviii which 
originally read xxvii (xxv) to xxviiii respectively, though they were subsequently corrected. 

1 A stop might be expected after 1. 2537. 

2 Thus iii (Swad 0@ mélceare etc.), ix, xxxi, xlii. In like manner, Jud. xi (1. 122), xii (1. 236); 
El. xiii, Hel. xxviii, xxviii, xxxi, xlii. 

3 E.g., ii (Gewdt 04 néosian etc.), x, xi, xiii, xvii, xxvii, xxviii, xxxv. On the use of 6d at the 
opening of ‘ fits,’ see Glossary. Cf. Hel. x (giwitun im thé), xxiiii, xxv, xxvi, li, lvi. 

4 Cf. Gen. xxviii; Hel. xiii, xxii, liiii. 

5 A typical mode of introducing a person at the beginning of a story or a section of it. It 
is exceedingly common in ON.; e.g. Grettissaga, ch. 1: Qnundr hét madr, Hrélfssaga, chor: 
Madr hét Hélfdan. OE. examples: Psalm 50 (C) 1: Dauid wes haten diorméd haled, Gen. 
1082 £.; cf. Angl. xxv 288f.; For. Misc. 19 n. (Also, €.g., Otfrid i 16.1.) 

6 H. Bradley suggested that the different sections of the Beowulf MS. represented the con- 
tents of the loose leaves or sheets of parchment on which the text was first written before it 
was transcribed into a regular codex. (L 4.21.) Cf. his supplementary investigation of other 
MSS., ‘‘ The Numbered Sections in OE. Poetical MSS.,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. vii, 1915. 
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Conybeare, and N. F. S. Grundtvig first designated it as ‘ the Poem 
of Béowulf,’ it has been regularly, and most appropriately, named after 
its great hero. 


VIII. GENESIS OF THE POEM 


Like nearly all of the Old English poems, like the evics of the Chanson 
de Roland and the Nibelungenlied, the Beowulf has come down to us 
anonymously. Nor do we find in Anglo-Saxon times any direct refer- 
ence to it which would throw light on the vital questions of when, where, 
by whom, and under what circumstances the most important of the 
Anglo-Saxon literary monuments was composed. Hence, a bewildering 
number of hypotheses have been put forward with regard to its author- 
ship and origin. A brief survey of the principal points at issue will be 
attempted in the following pages. 


Unity oF AUTHORSHIP? 


It has been the fate of Beowulf to be subjected to the theory of mul- 
tiple authorship, the number of its conjectural ‘ makers ’ ranging up to 
six or more. At the outset, in this line of investigation, the wish was 
no doubt father to the thought. Viewing the poem in the light of a 
“folk epic’ based on long continued oral tradition, scholars labored hard 
to trace it back to its earliest and purest form or forms and to establish 
the various processes such as contamination, agglutination, interpola- 
tion, modernization by which it was gradually transformed into an epic 
of supposedly self-contradictory, heterogeneous elements. While Ett- 
miiller, who first sounded this note, contented himself, at least in his 
translation (1840), with characterizing the Beowulf as a union of a 
number of originally separate lays and marking off in his text the lines 
added by clerical editors, daring dissectors like Miillenhoff, Méller, ten 
Brink, Boer undertook to unravel in detail the ‘ inner history’ of the 
poem, rigorously distinguishing successive stages, strata, or hands of 
authors and editors. With Miller this searching analysis was reinforced 


1 Turner in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 2nd ed., 1807, Vol. ii, Pp. 294 speaks of ‘ the Ags. 
poem on Beowulf,’ and on p. 316 of ‘ these poems, of Beowulf, Judith, and Cedmon.’ [The 
ist ed. has been out of reach.] For Conybeare’s announcement of 1817, see Wiilker’s Grundriss, 
p. 44. ‘ Bjowulfs Drape,’ i.e. ‘ Heroic, laudatory Poem of Beowulf ’— the title of Grundt- 
vig’s translation — seems to have been applied by him to the poem as early as 1808 in his 
Nordens Mythologi, cf. Wiilker, Pp. 251, 45. The (principal) title which Grundtvig gave to his 
edition, viz. ‘ Beowulfes Beorh,’ is based on 1. 2807. 

2 See L 4.130 ff.; besides, Ettmiiller L 2.18, 3.19, Rénning L 4.15, ten Brink L 4.18, Heinzel’s 
reviews: L 4.15, 4.134, 4.18; cf. Heinzel L 7-2, Schemann L 7.5, Banning L 7.10, Sonnefeld 
L 7.14, Haeuschkel L 7.20. 

$ Miillenhoff was decisively influenced by the criticism of the WV: ibelungenlied by K. Lach- 
mann, who in his turn had followed in the footsteps of F. A. Wolf, the famous defender of 
the ‘ Liedertheorie’ (ballad theory) in relation to the Homeric poems. 
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by the endeavor to reconstruct the primitive stanzaic form. Ten Brink 
emphasized the use of variants, that is, parallel versions of ancient lays 
which were eclectically combined for better or worse and became the 
basis of parts of the final epic poem. To instance some of the results 
arrived at, there existed, according to Miillenhoff, two short poems by 
different authors recounting the Grendel fight (I) and the Dragon fight 
(IV) respectively. To the first of these certain additions were made by 
two other men, namely a continuation (fight with Grendel’s mother, TI) 
and the Introduction. Then a fifth contributor (interpolator A) added 
the Home-Coming part (III) and interpolated parts I and II to make 
them harmonize with his continuation. A sixth man, the chief interpo- 
lator (B) and final editor, joined the Dragon fight (IV) to the Grendel 
part thus augmented (I, II, ITI) and also introduced numerous episodes 
from other legends and a great deal of moralizing and theological mat- 
ter.! Schiicking elaborated a special thesis concerning Béowulf’s Return. 
This middle portion, he endeavored to show, was composed and inserted 
as a connecting link between the expanded Grendel part (Béowulf in 
Denmark) and the Dragon fight, by a man who likewise wrote the Intro- 
duction and interpolated various episodes of a historical character. Still 
more recently Boer thought he could recognize several authors by their 
peculiarity of manner,? e.g., the so-called ‘ episode poet’ who added 
most of the episodic material; a combiner of two versions of the Grendel 
part; another combiner who connected the combined Grendel part with 
the Dragon part, composed Béowulf’s Return and two or three episodes, 
remodeled the last part by substituting the Geats for the original Danes, 
and placed the introduction of the old Dragon poem at the head of the 
entire epic. Truly, an ingeniously complicated, perplexing procedure. 

There is little trustworthy evidence to support positive claims of this 
sort. 

It is true, the probability that much of his material had come to the 
author in metrical form, is to be conceded, But — quite apart from the 
question of the forms of language or diatect — we can never hope to get 
at the basic lays by mere excision, however ingeniously done. The Beo- 
wulfian epic style is incompatible with that of the short heroic lay, not 
to speak of the more primitive ballads which must be presumed to have 
existed in large numbers in early Anglo-Saxon times. 

Contradictions, incongruities, and obscurities that have been detected 
in the story can, as a rule, be removed or plausibly accounted for by 
correct interpretation of the context’ and proper appreciation of some 

1 Even the exact number of lines credited to each one of the six contributors was announced 
by Miillenhoff; thus A was held responsible for 226 lines of interpolation (32 in i, 194 in ii), 
B for 1169 lines (67 in the Introduction, 121 in i, 265 in ii, 172 in iii, 544 in iv). Ettmiiller in 
his edition (187s) pared the poem in its pre-Christian form down to 2896 lines, Méller con- 
densed the text into 344 four-line stanzas. 

2 Similarly Berendsohn would discriminate three different strata of poetical transmission on 
the basis of broad, general stylistic criteria. [Note his important recent work, L 421423. | 

3 See, e.g., 207 ff., 655 ff., 1355 ff., and notes. 
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prevalent characteristics of the old style and narrative method. In- 
stances of apparent incoherence, omissions, repetitions, digressions, or 
irrelevant passages can no longer be accepted as proof of the patchwork 
theory, since analogous cases have been traced in many Old English 
poems of undoubted single authorship, in addition to examples from 
other literatures. A number of inconsistencies may also be naturally 
explained by the use of conventional elements, that is, current motives 
and formulas of style,? or by imperfect adaptation or elaborate refash- 
ioning of old saga material. Chronological incompatibilities as observed 
in the case of Hrodgar, Béowulf, and (perhaps) Hygd are straightened 
out without difficulty.4 Variations in detail between Béowulf’s report 
of his experiences in Denmark and the actual story of the first two divi- 
sions furnish no basis for the charge of separate workmanship (see note 
on 1994 ff.). Nor would it be at all reasonable to insist throughout on 
impeccable logic and lucidity of statement, which would indeed be 
strangely at variance with the general character of Beowulf and other 
Old English poems. 

That the Christian elements have not been merely grafted on the text, 
but are most intimately connected with the very substance of the poem, 
has been remarked before. A certain want of harmony that has re- 
sulted from the Christian presentation of heathen material is not such as 
to warrant the assumption that a professed redactor went over a previ- 
ously existing version, revising it by interpolation or substitution of 
Christian touches. The mere technical difficulties of such a process 
would have been of the greatest,° and vestiges of imperfect suture would 
be expected to be visible in more than one passage of our text. 

No serious differences of language, diction, or meter can be adduced 
in favor of multiple authorship.? A few seemingly unusual instances of 
the definite article,* some exceptional verse forms,® the occurrence of a 


1 See above, pp. lviif.; notes on 86-114, 1202 ff., 1807 ff., etc. Cf. Routh L 4.138, Heinzel, 
il.cc. For examples (culled from various literatures) of discrepancies and inconsistencies due 
to the authors’ oversight, see Rénning 26 f.; Heinzel, Ans. fdA.x 235 f.; Brandl 100s f.; cf. 
also MLN. xxvii 161 ff. 

2 See above, pp. li, n. 2, xxi f. (twofold purpose of dragon fight), xxvii (motive of the slug- 
gish youth); notes on 660, 1175, 1331 f., 2147, 2683 ff. 

3 Cf. above, pp. xvili, xxii (?), Note the apparent incongruity involved in Béowulf’s refusal 
to use a sword against Grendel (note on 435 ff.). 

4 See above, pp. xxxii, xlv, xxxviii. 

5 See p. 1. 

6 It has been observed, e.g., that most of the Christian allusions begin with the second half- 
line (or end with the first half-line); cf. Amgl. xxxvi 180 ff. 

7 Some lexical and phraseological studies have led their authors to diametrically opposite 
conclusions. Thus Miillenhoff’s views were thought to be both vindicated (Schénbach, and 
[with some reservation] Banning) and refuted (Schemann). On the strength of a similar in- 
vestigation some confirmation of ten Brink’s theory was alleged (Sonnefeld). 

8 Thus 92, 2255, 2264, 3024 (Lichtenheld L 6.7.1.342, Barnouw 48). 

® Cf. Schubert L 8.1.7 (1.6 etc.), 52 (hypermetrical lines); Kaluza so, 69. 
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parenthetical exclamation in some first half-lines,! several minor syn- 
tactical and rhetorical features? have been suspected of indicating a 
later date than that attributed to the bulk of the poem. Words, forma- 
tions, or combinations could be mentioned which occur only in definitely 
limited portions. But it would be hazardous, in fact presumptuous to 
assign any decisive weight to such insecure and fragmentary criteria. 
Contrariwise, it is entirely pertinent to emphasize the general homo- 
geneity of the poem in matters of form as well as substance and at- 
mosphere. 

Not that style and tone are monotonously the same, as to kind and 
quality, in all parts of the poem. In particular, the second part (Dragon 
fight) differs in several respects appreciably from the first (Béowulf in 
Denmark), though for very natural reasons. Its action is much simpler 
and briefer, not extending beyond one day; there is less variety of in- 
cident and setting, a smaller number of persons, no dialogue. The dis- 
connectedness caused by encumbering digressions is more conspicuous, 
episodic matter being thrown in here and there quite loosely, it seems, 
though according to a clearly conceived plan.6 No allusions to non- 
Scandinavian heroes are inserted, but all the episodes’ are drawn from 
Geatish tradition and show a curiously distinct historical air. A deeper 


1 Krapp L 7.21: ll. 2778%, 3056%, 3115%. (Cf. above, p. lxv.) 

4 Cf. Schiicking L 4.139.53 ff., 63 f. 

3 Compound participles of the type wiggeweorhad 1783 are found only in two other places, 
1913 lyfigeswenced, 1937 handgewribene. (Cp. sweglwered 606, hondlocen 322, 551; fordgerimed 
50, fordgewiten 1479. Note Rieger’s doubt about formations of the former type, ZfdPh. iii 
4os.) A number of remarkable nonce words are met with in ‘ Béowulf’s Return,’ such as 
Gfengrom 2074, blodigtod 2082, mudbona 2079, sinfréa 1934, ligetorn 1943, fridusibb folca 2017. 
— The postposition of the definite article is confined to the second main part: 2007 (ahthlem 
pone), 2334, 2588, 2059, 2060, 3081, CD. 2734 (2722). In the second part only, occur words and 
phrases like stearcheort, ondslyht, morgenlong, morgenceald, uferan dégrum, sigora waldend, etc. 
However, the repeated use, within a short compass, of one and the same word or expression 
(or rhythmical form or, indeed, spelling), especially a striking one, is rather to be considered a 
natural psychological fact (cf. Schréder L 8.18.367; Schiicking L 4.139.7). Cf., e.g., wlonc 
331, wlenco 338, wlanc 341; még Higelaces 737, 758; forgyted ond forgymed 1751, forsited ond 
forsworced 1767; folces hyrde 1832, 1849; éghwes untéle 1865, éghwes orleahtre 1886; syd0an 
mergen com 2103, 2124; ungemete till 2721, ungemete néah 2728; pat se byrnwiga bagan sceolde,/ 
féoll on fédan 2918 f., bat hé blade fah bigan sceolde,/féoll on foldan 2974 f 

4A number of words occurring in both of the main parts of Beowulf but not elsewhere in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry are cited by Clark Hall, pp. 236 f. Some examples of interesting phrasal 
agreement between the two parts: ll. 100 f., 2210 f., 2300; 561, 31743 1327, 25443 1700, 2864; 
61, 2434; cf. above, pp. xxiii, lii, n. 1, Ixvii. 

5 Excepting, of course, the vaguely sketched preliminaries and the ten days needed for the 
construction of the memorial mound. The action of the first part can be definitely followed up 
for a series of five (or six) days, see note on 219. 

6 The author’s evident intention of detailing the fortunes of the Geat dynasty during three 
generations is completely carried out, though the events are not introduced one after another 
in their chronological sequence. 

7 The two elegies, 2247 ff., 2444 ff., are, of course, of a neutral character. 
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gloom pervades all of the second part, fitly foreshadowing the hero’s 
death and foreboding, we may fancy, the downfall of Geat power. The 
moralizing tendency is allowed full sway and increases inordinately 
towards the end. Regarding the grave structural defects characteristic 
of the ‘ Dragon Fight,’ it would not be unreasonable to charge them pri- 
marily to the nature of the material used by the poet. Unlike the Danish 
element of the first part, which was no doubt familiarly associated with 
the central contests, the heroic traditions of Geatish-Swedish history 
were entirely separate from the main story, and the author, desirous 
though he was of availing himself of that interesting subject-matter for 
the purpose of epic enlargement, failed to establish an organic relation 
between the two sets of sources. Hence what generally appears in 
‘ Béowulf’s Adventures in Denmark? as an integral part of the story, 
natural setting, or pertinent allusion, has been left outside the action 
proper in the Dragon part. No description of Geat court life has been 
introduced, no name of the royal seat (like the Danish Heorof)! is men- 
tioned, the facts pertaining to Béowulf’s ham (in which he does not seem 
to live, 2324 ff.) remaining altogether obscure. Queen Hygd? is a mere 
shadow in comparison with Hrd®gar’s brilliant consort, besides being 
suspicious because of her singular name. Whether King Béowulf was 
married or not, we are unable to make out (see note on 3150 ff.). 

In explanation of some discrepancies and blemishes of structure and 
execution it may also be urged that very possibly the author had no 
complete plan of the poem in his head when he embarked upon his 
work, and perhaps did not finish it until a considerably later date.’ His 
original design — if we may indulge in an unexciting guess — seems to 
have included the main contents of it, i2, i3,! or, to use a descriptive 
title: Béowulfes sid. The Danish court being the geographical and 
historical center of the action, the poet not unnaturally started by de- 
tailing the Scylding pedigree® and singing the praise of Scyld, the myth- 
ical ancestor of the royal line. It is possible, of course, that some pas- 
sages were inserted after the completion of the first draft; e.g., part of 
the thirteenth canto with its subtle allusion to Béowulf’s subsequent 


1 The lack of actual place-names (for which typical appellations like Hrefnesholt, Earnanes 
(Biowulfes biorh) are used), even in the historical narratives, has been noted. [But cf. p. xlvii, 
Dag] 

? Mentioned in 2369 (and in iz: 1926, 2172). 

3 May not signs of weariness be detected in a passage like 2697 ff.? 

4 See above, pp. lif. The fact that some matters omitted in iz were apparently reserved 
for use in i3 (see note on r904. ff.) serves to indicate that ‘ Béowulf’s Home-Coming ’ does 
not owe its existence to an afterthought of the poet’s, 

5L. 872: std Béowulfes. Cf. Miillenhoff xiv 202; Moller 118. 

6 Pedigrees were a matter of the utmost importance to the Germanic peoples, as may be 
seen from the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian examples in Appendix i: Illustrative Parallels; 
cp. ib. § 10: Tacitus, Germania, c. ii; Beow. 1057 ff., 2602 ff., 897. (Of course, also the biblical 
genealogies became known to the Anglo-Saxons.) Even the pedigree of the monster Grendel is 
duly stated, 106 ff., 1261 1f. 
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kingship (861), or the digression on (Hama [?] and) Hygelac the Geat 
(1202 [1197] — 1214), which can easily be detached from the text. The 
author may have proceeded slowly and may have considered the first 
adventure (up to 1250) substantial enough to be recited or read sepa- 
rately; hence, some lines of recapitulation were prefixed to the story of 
the second contest (1252 ff.); cf. p. li, n. 4. Gradually the idea of a 
continuation with Béowulf’s death as the central subject took shape in 
the author’s mind; thus a hint of Béowulf’s expected elevation to the 
throne (1845 ff.) is met with in the farewell conversation. A superior 
unity of structure, however, was never achieved. The lines in praise of 
the Danish kings placed as motto at the head of the first division and 
those extolling the virtues of the great and good Béowulf at the close 
of the poem typify, in a measure, the duality of subjects and composi- 
tions. 

Whether the text after its completion has been altered by interpola- 
tions it is difficult to determine. The number of lines which could be 
eliminated straightway without detriment to the context or style is sur- 
prisingly small; see 51 (cp. 1355 f.), 73,1 141, 168f., 181 f., 1410, 2087 f., 
23209 ff., 2422-24, 2544 (?), 2857-59, 3056; of longer passages, 1197- 
1214 (Hama, Hygelac), 1925-62 ( pry5, Offa), 2177-89 (Béowulf’s con- 
duct). A decided improvement would result from the removal of 1681>— 
84® (and perhaps of 3005). 

It is possible, of course, that certain changes involving additions 
were made by the author himself or by a copyist who had some notions 
of his own. But the necessity of assuming any considerable interpola- 
tions cannot be conceded. Even the pry5-Offa episode, far-fetched and 
out of place as it seems, can hardly have been inserted after the number- 
ing of the sections was fixed by the author,” unless, indeed, it was 
substituted for a corresponding passage of the original. For the sus- 
pected Cynewulfian insertions, see the discussion of Hrodgar’s sermon, 
below (‘ Relation to other Poems’). 


DatTE. RELATION TO OTHER POEMS 


Obviously the latest possible date* is indicated by the time when the 
MS. was written, i.e. about rooo A.p. It is furthermore to be taken for 
granted that a poem so thoroughly Scandinavian in subject-matter and 
evincing the most sympathetic interest in Danish affairs cannot well 
have been composed after the beginning of the Danish invasions toward 
the end of the 8th century. 


1 This line could be explained as a corrective addition. (Similarly perhaps 3054) ff.2) The 
legal allusion of 157 f. can also be spared. 

2 The 27th section minus that episode would be unaccountably short. Cf. above, pp. ¢ f. 

3 Regarding the question of the date, see L 4.142-146 d,L 4.16, L 6.6, 6.7.1 & 3. 
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Historical Allusions 


The only direct historical data contained in the poem are the re- 
peated allusions to the raid of Hygelac (Chochilaicus), which took place 
about 521 A.D. (cf. above, p. xxxix), and the mention, at the close of 
one of those allusive passages, of the Merovingian line of kings (Mere- 
wioing 2921). As the latter reference is primarily to a bygone period, 
and as, on the other hand, the use of that name could conceivably have 
been continued in tradition even after the fall of the Merovingian 
dynasty (in 751), no absolutely definite chronological information can 
be derived from its mention. The latest of the events classed as ‘ his- 
torical,’ the death of Onela, has been conjecturally assigned to the year 
535 (cf. above, p. xl).1 

It should be added that the pervading Christian atmosphere points 
to a period not earlier than, say, the second half of the 7th century. 


Linguistic Tests 


Investigations have been carried on with a view to ascertaining the 
relative dates of Old English poems by means of syntactical and pho- 
netic-metrical tests. 

1. A study of the gradual increase in the use of the definite article 
(originally demonstrative pronoun), the decrease of the combination of 
weak adjective and noun (wisa fengel), the increase of the combination 
of article and weak adjective and noun (se grimma gést). 

2. Sound changes as inferred from the meter, viz. 

a) earlier dissyllabic vs. later monosyllabic forms in the case of con- 
traction, chiefly through loss of intervocalic h, e.g. héahan, hean — héan 
(TE@asin): 

b) earlier long vs. later (analogical) short diphthongs in the case of 
the loss of antevocalic # after r (or 1), e.g. mearhas, méaras — mearas 
(NES Sas 

c) forms with vocalic r, 1, m, n to be counted as monosyllabic or 
dissyllabic, e.g. wundr (wundor) — wundor (T.C. § 6). 

It must be admitted that these criteria are liable to lead to untrust- 
worthy results when applied in a one-sided and mechanical manner and 
without careful consideration of all the factors involved? Allowance 


1 The pr¥8-Offa episode cannot be used for dating, since we have no right to connect it with 
Offa, king of Mercia (who died in 706). 

2 Surprisingly wide discrepancies between the computations made by different scholars who 
have applied the second set uf tests (Sarrazin L 4-144, Richter L 6.6.1, Seiffert L 6.6.2) have 
resulted from (r) a failure to eliminate from the calculations of cases under 2 c) those words 
which always (or nearly always) are dissyllabic (e.g. mddor, édel), (2) differences in the practice 
of scansion naturally arising from the fact of metrical latitude, and (3) unavoidable oversights 
in collecting the material. Contradictory conclusions are indicated by the fact that Barnouw, 
on the basis of his syntactical criteria, dated Genesis (A) at 740, Daniel between 800 and 830, 
Beowulf at 660, Cynewulf’s poems between 8 50 and 880; whereas the dates arrived at by Rich- 
ter (with the help of the more reliable phonetic-metrical tests) are 700, 700, 700-730, 750-800 
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should be made for individual and dialectal! variations, archaizing 
tendencies, and (in the matter of the article and weak adjective tests)? 
scribal alterations. Above all, a good many instances of test 2 are 
to be judged non-conclusive, since it remains a matter of honest doubt 
what degree of rigidity should be demanded in the rules of scansion 
(cf. T.C. §§ 3 ff.). Yet it cannot be gainsaid that these tests, which 
are based on undoubted facts of linguistic development, hold good in a 
general way. They justify the conclusion, e.g., that the forms of the 
language used by Cynewulf are somewhat more modern than those ob- 
taining in Beowulf. They tend to show that Exodus is not far removed 
in time from Beowulf. The second set of tests makes it appear prob- 
able that Genesis (A) and Daniel are earlier than Beowulf. 

A means of absolute chronological dating was proposed by Morsbach.! 
He collected, from early texts which can be definitely dated, evidence 
calculated to show that the loss of final -u after a long stressed syllable 
did not take place before 700 (slightly earlier than the loss of intervocalic 
and antevocalic h, see tests 2 a, b), and demonstrated that in a number 
of instances the use of the forms without -w (and of forms like féorum) 
was positively established by the meter, thus arriving at the conclusion 
that Beowulf could not have been composed until after the year 700.° 
Though several examples cited by Morsbach and by Richter (pp. 8 f.) 
are doubtful on account of metrical uncertainty,® there occur indeed 
some lines in which the older forms with final -~ would disturb the scan- 
sion, e.g. 104>: fifelcynnes *eardu, 2609": *hondu rond geféng (?). 

There is a possibility that in our only extant MS. a few forms are 
preserved which would seem to indicate a date anterior to about 750 
A.D.,” viz. wundini 1382 and unigmetes 1792. The latter, however, ad- 
mits of a different interpretation (cf. Lang. § 18.8), and as to the former, 


respectively. The corresponding dates set up by Sarrazin are 700, 700, 740, 760-80. For an 
earlier chronological list (1898) by Trautmann, see his Kynewulf, pp. 121-3. 

1 Cf. Seiffert L 6.6.2. 

2 Cf. Lang. § 25.3. 

3 Sarrazin and Richter date Exodus about the year 740. 

4L 4.143. 

5 The linguistic evidence, chief of which is the form flédu on the Franks Casket, is not en- 
tirely clear. It has been rejected as inconclusive by Chadwick, who would place the loss of 
the -u as much as seven decades earlier (H. A. 66 ff.) Cf. Biilb. § 358; Luick § 3009; Cha. Intr. 
110 f.; Imelmann L 4.129 a. 338. 

6 E.g., 1297" on gesides *hadu, 1189? ond helepa *bearnu. (Cf. T.C. § 23.) In Genesis (A) 
Sarrazin recognized several instances (e.g., 1217, 1308, 1417) in which defective half-lines 
would be set right by the insertion (restoration) of the -u, cf. HSt. xxxviii 178 f., Kad. 25 ti 
For the metrical use of the forms of the féorum type. see T.C. § 3. 

7 Cf. Holthausen, Beib/. xviii 77. The transition of unstressed i to ¢ is assigned to the middle 
of the 8th century (cf. Sievers, Angl. xiii 13 ff.; Biilb. §§ 360 ff.). This zis still largely retained 
in the early Northumbrian text (written about 737 A.D.) of Cedmon’s Hymn (composed about 
670 A.D.), Bede’s Death Song, Proverb in Gr.-W. ii 315, the Leiden Riddle. For critical doubts 
as to the value of this test, see Tupper, Publ. MLAss. xxvi 239 ff., and Riddles, p. lvi, n. 
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it is a question whether it is not more natural to assume a mere scribal 
blunder (for wundni, i.e. wundnum) than a perpetuation — in thor- 
oughly modern surroundings — of such an isolated form reflecting a 
much earlier state of language. 


Relation to Other Old English Poems 


Bearing in mind the conventional use of a remarkably large stock of 
stereotyped expressions and devices of alliterative poetry, and further- 
more the fact that many Old English poems must have been lost chiefly 
as a result of the Danish and Norman invasions and of the dissolution 
of monasteries, it behooves us to exercise extreme caution in asserting a 
direct relation between different poems on the basis of so-called parallel 
passages. Otherwise we are in grave danger of setting up an endless 
chain of interrelations or, it may be, of assigning to one man an unduly 
large number, if not the majority, of the more important poems. We 
must certainly reckon with the fact that Anglo-Saxon England was 
wonderfully productive of secular as well as of religious poetry, and 
that the number of individual authors must have been correspondingly 
large. It might well have been said of the pre-Norman period: Vetus 
Anglia cantat. 

One of the reasonably certain relations brought to light by a close com- 
parison of various Old English poems is the influence on Beowulf of the 
extensive poem of Genesis (A), which in its turn presupposes the poetical 
labors of Cedmon as described by the Venerable Bede. Not only do 
we discover numerous and noteworthy parallelisms of words and phrases, 
many of them being traceable nowhere else,? but the occurrence in both 
poems of the religious motives of the Creation, Cain’s fratricide, the 
giants and deluge (not to mention what has been called the Old Testa- 
ment atmosphere), tends to establish a clear connection between the 
two. More than that, certain minor traits and expressions are made 
use of in Beowulf in such a manner as to suggest a process of imitation, 
as may be seen, e.g., from the lines at the close of the poem referring 
to the praise of the hero, which vividly recall the opening of Genesis 
(Ge aii, 38s NES 

Likewise the priority of Daniel has been fairly demonstrated.‘ It 
can hardly be doubted that the picture of a king (Nebuchadnezzar) liv- 
ing in splendor and opulence, who suffers punishment for his pride, is 


1 Cf. Kail, Angi. xii 2x ff.; Sarrazin, Angl. xiv 188; Brandl 1009; ESt. xlii 321 f. 

» Thus, e.g., G. 230, B. 466; G.1220f., B. 2708; G. 1385, B. 2706; G. 1631 f., B. 196 f., 780 £.; 
G. 1742 £., B. 1179 f.; G. 1895 f., B. 138 f.; G. 1998, B. 1073; G. 2003 ff., B. 1554; G. 2008, 
B. 1665; G. 2155, B. 63; G. 2156 f., B. 595 ff.; G. 2430 f., B. 612 ff.; G. 2544, B. 114. 

3 The somewhat strange expression applied to Hré@el’s death, 24609 ff., seems reminiscent 
of the phraseology lavished on the dry genealogical lists, Gen. 1178 ff., 1192 ff., 1214 ff., etc. -— 
See also Sarrazin, Angl. xiv 414, ESt. xxxviii 170 ff.; ESt. xlii 327 ff. (additional material); 
Sievers, Fér. Misc. 75 (serious objections), 

4 Cf. Thomas, MLR. viii 537-30. 
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reflected in Hrddgar’s edifying harangue, 1700 ff.1_ Also the ‘ devil’ 
worship of the Danes, 175 ff., is curiously suggestive of the idolatry 
practised by the Babylonians.2 In both instances the phraseological 
correspondence is sufficiently close.* That Hrodgar should caution 
Béowulf against the sin of pride, and that the poet should go out of his 
way to denounce the supposed heathen worship among the Danes, will 
not appear quite so far-fetched, if the author was guided by reminis- 
cences of Daniel which he adapted — not entirely successfully — to the 
subject in hand. 

Furthermore, the spirited poem of Exodus is marked by a large num- 
ber of striking parallels, which, however, have been interpreted in 
different ways.* 

On the other hand, the legend of Andreas exhibits abundant and 
unmistakable signs of having been written with Beowulf as a model. 
Wholesale borrowing of phrases, which more than once are forced into 
a strange context, and various parallelisms in situations and in the gen- 
eral heroic conception of the story leave no shadow of a doubt that the 
author of the religious poem was following in the footsteps of the great 
secular epic.® 

That the famous Cynewulf was acquainted with Beowulf has been in- 
ferred from the character of certain parallel passages occurring especially 
in Elene and in the short Fates of the Apostles.6 The case would be 


1 Note D. 107, 480-04, 580-92, 508; 604 weard Oa anhsdig ofer ealle men, /swidméd in sefan 
for dare sundorgife/pé him God sealde, gumena rice,/world to gewealde, in wera life (cp. B. 
1730 ff.); 614; 668 swa him ofer eordan andsaca ne wes/gumena nig, 06 pat him God wolde/ 
burh hryre hreddan hea rice./Siddan pér his aferan éad bryttedon,/welan, wunden gold, also 
563-66 (cp. B. 1772 f., 1754 ff.); 677, 7513 also 113 weard him on slépe sd6 gecyoded,/ hatte rices 
gehwes réde sceolde gelimpan,/eordan dréamas ende wurdan (cp. B. 1733 £.); 

2 Note Dan. 170 ac hé wyrcan ongan woh on felda; 181 onhnigon to bam herige hédne péode,/ 
wurdedon wihgyld, ne wiston wreéstran réd,/efndon unrihtdom; 186 him pes efter becwom/yfel 
endeléan. Besides, the punishment meted out to those who refuse to worship the idol: 212-5 
pat hie...sceolde... browigean... frécne fyres wylm, nymde hie frides wolde/wilnian té 
pam wyrrestan ... 3; 222 né hie 10 facne freodo wilnedan; 230 het pa his scealcas scifan pa 
hyssas/in bélblyse ... ; 233 in fedm fyres. 

3 Some further parallels: D. 73°, B. 28869; D. 229%, B. 1277; D. 545, B. 3082, 5252, 709); 
D. 616 £., B. 2129 f.; D. 274 f., B. 1570 f.; D. 417 £., 717 f., 730, B. 837 ff., 095 £., 1640 f. (cp. 
Ex. 278 f.); D. 84, 485, 535, B. 1726; D. 703, B. 1920, 2152; D. 524 f., B. 2227 (cp. Ex. 136 f., 
201, 491). 

4 Note, e.g., E. 56 ff., B. 1408 ff.; Z. 200f., B. 128 f.; E. 214, B. 387, 720; E. 261, B. 1238; 
E. 203, B. 256, 30073 E. 456 f., B. 2365 f. See note on 1409 f.; p. cxxiv. 

5 Cf. especially Krapp’s edition, pp. lv f.; Arnold, Notes on Beowulf, pp. 123 ff. Some ex- 
amples: A. 303, B. 2095; A. 333, B. 12233 A. 360 ff., B. 38 ff.; A. 377 £., B. 601 £.; A. 420, 
B. 632; A. 454, B. 730; A. 459 f., B. 572 f.3 A. 407, B. 218; A. 553 f., B. 1842 f.; A. 622, B. 
3006; A. 668, B. 82; A. 985, B. 320; A. 999 f., B. 721 f.; A. rorz ff., B. 1397, 1626 ff.; A. 
1173 ff., B. 361 ff.; A. 1235 f., B. 1679, 2717, 2774, 3203 A. 1240 f., B. 3147, 849, 1422 f.; A. 
14092 ff., B. 2542 ff., 2716 ff.; A. 1526, B. 769. 

6 See, e.g., El. 148 f., B. 123 f.; HI. 250 ff., B. 307 f.; El. 722 £., B. 2001 f.; Fat. Ap. 3, 8, B. 
2 £., 2605; Fat. Ap. 6, B. 18; Fat. Ap. 59 f., B. 557 £. Cp. also, e.g., Chr. 616 f. with B. 450, 
472 
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strengthened if we were to include in the list of his poems all of Christ} 
and Gudlac B, perhaps also Gudlac A. (The inclusion of Phoenix is 
rather doubtful, the exclusion of Andreas is practically certain.) 

At the same time a peculiar and, in fact, puzzling relation is found 
to exist between Christ 681-85 (659 ff.), 756-78 and Hrddgar’s sermon, 
Beow. 1724 ff. We may note Christ 660: [God] us giefe sealde, 662 ond 
éac monig fealde modes snyttru/séow ond sette geond sefan monna; 682... . 
his giefe bryttad;/nyle hé éngum anum ealle gesylian/géstes snyttru, pj 
lés him gielp scehpe/purh his anes creft ofer épre ford; 756 forbon wé 
a sculon idle lustas,/synwunde forseon, ond pes séliran geféon (cp. Beow. 
1759). God, so we are told, sends his messengers to protect us from the 
arrows of the devil: 761 pa as gescildab wid scebbendra/eglum earh- 
farum, ... ponne wrohtbora ... onsended/of his bregdbogan biterne 
str@l./For pon wé feste sculon wid pam férscyte/ ... wearde healdan,/ by 
lés se attres ord in gebiige,/biter bordgelac under banlocan... pet bid 
frecne wund...Utan us beorgan pa. (Cp. Gudl. 781 beorgad him 
bealonip.) The parallels, it will be seen, relate to 1. God’s distribution of 
manifold gifts, 2. the danger of pride, 3. the guarding against the shafts 
of the devil? In Christ the first two of those motives are based on the 
ascertained source (cf. Cook’s edition, pp. 136, 141); the third? is con- 
sistently connected with one of Cynewulf’s favorite motives, that of the 
baneful wound of sin. 

Moreover, at the close of the runic passage which follows immedi- 
ately, Christ 797 ff., we meet with the expression, 812 (brond bid on 
tyhte,) led ealdgestreon unmurnilice (gésta gifrast),* which reminds us 
of Beowulf 1756 f. (féhd dper to) sé pe unmurnlice madmas délep,/eorles 
@rgestréon. Again, in Christ iii 1550 we come across the phrase sdwle 
weard, which suggests the analogous expression, Beow. 1741 f. se weard 
... Sdwele hyrde, Also Christ iii 1400 f. (ad ic pé goda swa fela forgiefen 
hafde) ond pé on pam eallum éades to Lyt{el]/mode pahte recalls Beow. 
1748 pinced him to lytel pat hé lange héold. That the extended enumera- 
tion, Beow. 1763 ff., is entirely in the manner of Cynewulf (cp., e.g., 
Christ 591 ff., 664 ff.) should not be overlooked in this connection. 

On the strength of these parallels it was suggested, in partial agree- 
ment with Sarrazin,® that the ‘homiletic? part of Hrddgar’s address 


1Cf. Gerould, St. xli 13 ff.; S. Moore, JEGPh. xiv 550-67. For a recent conservative, 
reasonable view of the Cynewulf canon, see K. Sisam, Proceedings of the British Academy 
Xviii 308 ff. 

? Cf. Sarrazin, Angi. xiv 409 ff., ESt. xxviii 187, Kad. rg f. 

3 It is found likewise in JuJ. 382 ff., 402 ff., 651 f. Cf. also Angl. xxxv 128 ff. — We may also 
compare gifstol, Beow. 168, gésta giefstol, Chr. 572; né his myne wisse, Beow. 169, El. 1301 f., 
Chr. 1536 f.; Beow. 588-89", El. 210 f., 950 f.; Beow. 3056, El. 700 f. 

* gésta gifrast (so Beow. 1123) may be described as a literary formula, cf. Angl. xxxv 468 
(Lat. ‘spiritus ’]; Gr. Spr.: gifre; Heliand: gradag. (Christ (iii) 972, se gifra gést.) 

5 Of course, we could never follow Sarrazin when he declares Cynewulf to be the redactor of 
Beowulf — there are, with all the similarities in stylistic respect, irreconcilable differences of 
viewpoint which vreclude such an assumption. — Grau’s sweeping assertion (L 4.150) of 
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might have been interpolated by Cynewulf or, in fact, by somebody 
familiar with Cynewulf’s poetry. The natural supposition had been 
that the author of a strictly religious poem (Christi) was more likely to 
have offered the results of a first-hand theological study than the author 
of our heroic epic, scholar though he was. Cook (L 4.146c 3) strongly 
dissented, preferring to assume that the author of Beowulf went to 
Gregory directly (i.e., made use of several (unconnected) Gregorian 
passages). He also mentioned the interesting fact that in still another 
passage of Gregory’s the danger of haughtiness in the case of a ruler is 
emphasized. No doubt such a view is on the whole much more satis- 
factory and, indeed, quite likely to gain approval. It only remains to 
ask whether the same (or nearly the same) sequence of motives in the 
two poems and the various verbal correspondences can thus be com- 
pletely accounted for. (See also Chadwick L 4.22.2.559.) This criticism 
likewise applies to the discussion of the Daniel parallels. 

Whether any Old English poems besides those mentioned have come 
under the influence of Beowulf, it is extremely difficult to say. It would 
be unsafe, e.g., to claim it in the case of Judith or Maldon: Altogether, 
we should hesitate to attribute to Beowulf a commanding, central posi- 
tion in the development of Anglo-Saxon poetry.? 

The chronological conclusion to be drawn from the ascertained re- 
lation to other poems agrees well enough with the linguistic evidence. 
Placing the poems of Genesis, Daniel, Exodus or the so-called Cedmon 
group in the neighborhood of 7oo (to mention a definite date), and 
Cynewulf in the latter half of the eighth century (or, with Cook, in the 
period between 750 and 825),? we would naturally assign Beowulf to the 
first half of the eighth century.* 


RIsE OF THE PorEM. AUTHORSHIP 
In discussing this highly problematic subject® we confine ourselves in 


Cynewulf’s authorship on the basis of alleged borrowings and of the use of the same sources is 
not sufficiently fortified by proof. 

1 It seems not unlikely in the case of the Metra of Boethius, especially Met. i; ct. ESt. xlii 
325 n. 1. On Maldon, see Phillpotts L 4.146 e. 

2 The specific Beowulfian reminiscences in Lajamon hunted up by Wiilcker (Beitr. iii 551 f.) 
may safely be laid on the table. 

3 On the dating of Gudlec A, see Gerould, MLN. xxxii 84-6. Of Andreas we can say only 
that it “‘ belongs to the general school of Cynewulfian poetry ” (Krapp’s edition, p. xlix). — 
[See also Cook’s edition of Elene, etc. (1919), p. xiii.) Sisam assigns Cynewulf to the ninth 
century (see p. cxii, n. 1). 

4 An earlier date is considered certain by Chadwick (H. A., ch. 4), who agrees in that re- 
spect with various older scholars. 

5 Cf. especially ten Brink, chs. 11, 13; Rénning L 4.15.88 ff.; Sarrazin L 4.16, 17, 1443 Sy- 
mons L 4.29; Brandl 952 ff., 999 ff.; Schiick L 4.39, 137; Chadwick H. A. 51 ff.; also A. Erd- 
mann, Uber die Heimat und den Namen der Angein, 1890, pp. 51 ff.; besides the editions of 
Thorpe, Arnold, Sedgefield, and the translations of Earle and Clark Hall; and, of course, Cha. 
Intr., also L 4.22 b; Lawrence L 4.22 c., ch. 8. (Further, Beréndsohn L a,141-3.1 
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the main to outlining what seems the most probable course in the de- 
velopment of the story-material into our epic poem. 

t. That the themes of the main story, i.e. the contest with the 
Grendel race and the fight with the dragon, are of direct Scandinavian 
provenience, may be regarded as practically certain.! The same origin 
is to be assigned to the distinctly historical episodes of the Swedish- 
Geatish wars of which no other traces can be found in England.? 

2. Of the episodic matter introduced into the first part, the allusions 
to the Germanic legends of Eormenric and Hama? as well as of Wéand! 
are drawn from the ancient heroic lore brought over by the Anglo-Saxons 
from their continental home. The Finn legend of Ingvaeonic associa- 
tions reached England through the same channels of popular transmis- 
sion, Whether old Frisian lays were used as the immediate source of the 
Beowulfian episode is somewhat doubtful on account of the markedly 
Danish point of view which distinguishes the Episode even more than 
the Fragment. That tales of Breca, chief of the Brondingas, were in- 
cluded in the repertory of the Anglo-Saxon scof, is possibly to be inferred 
from the allusion, Wids. 25 (cp. 1. 63: mid Heapbo-Réamum), but the 
brilliant elaboration of the story and its connection with the life of the 
great epic hero must be attributed to the author himself.6 Ancient North 
German tradition was brought into relation with Danish matters in the 
story of Scyld Scéfing.7 Danish legends form the direct basis of the 
Heremod episodes and possibly even of the Sigemund allusion.? That the 
tragedy of the Heado-Bard feud and the glory of Hrddgar, Hrodulf, and 
the fair hall Heorot were celebrated themes of Anglo-Saxon song, may be 
concluded from the references in Widsid, but the form in which the dy- 
nastic element is introduced so as to serve as historical setting, and the 
close agreement noted in the case of the old spearman’s speech make it 
appear probable that ancient popular tradition was reinforced by ver- 
sions emanating directly from Denmark. 

A specific Frisian source has been urged for the story of Hygelac’s 
disastrous Viking expedition of which Scandinavian sources betray no 
definite knowledge.!° A genuine Anglo-Saxon, or rather Angle, legend is 
contained in the episode of Offa and his strong-minded queen. 


1 Cf. above, pp. xx, xxi f. 

2 The mere mention of the name Ongen(d)béow in Wids. 3 (and of the tribal names of the 
Swéon and Géatas, Wids. 58) and the occurrence in historical documents, notably the Liber 
Vitae Ecclesiae Dunelmensis [i-e., a list of benefactors to the Durham church] (cf. Binz, passim; 
Chadwick H. A. 64 ff.), of such names as Eanmund, Eadgils; Hygelac, Herebeald, Heardréd, 
have no probative value so far as the knowledge of the historical legends is concerned. — The 
name Biu|u)ulf, Liber Vitae 163.342, which according to Chadwick’s calculation was borne by 
a person [a monk] of the seventh century, does not necessarily betoken an acquaintance with 
Béowulf legend (or with the poem); it may have been a rarely used proper name. 


3 See note on 1197-1201, 4 See note on 455. 
5 Cf. Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg. 6 Cf. note on 409 ff. 
7 Cf. note on 4-52. 8 Cf. note on gor—r5. ® Cf. note on 875-900. 


10 See Sarrazin Kad. 90 f.; cf, Miillenhoff 107 f, 1 Cf. note on 1931-62. 
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3. There is no evidence to show that ‘ a Béowulf legend,’ i.e., a legend 
centering in Béowulf and embodying the substance of the epic account, 
had gradually grown up out of popular stories that had been brought 
over to England by the migrating Angles. Certainly, we cannot, as in 
the case of the Nibelungenlied, trace definite earlier stages and follow 
up step by step the unfolding of the literary product. The only possible 
indication of a basic story popularly current at some time in England 
is the often mentioned Wiltshire charter of 931 A.D. with its Béowan 
hamm and Grendles mere. A theory which operates with a development of 
popular traditions extending over a considerable period fails to account 
for the uniform and almost exclusive interest shown in Scandinavian 
legends. It would be inexplicable why such a minute attention to 
Northern dynasties continued to be manifested in the epic.! It has been 
argued, indeed, that the well-known ‘ reciprocal trade of the Germanic 
nations in subjects for epic poems’ sufficiently explains the ubiquitous 
Scandinavian elements in the Old English poem. But it is not their 
mere presence but their curiously historical character that has to be 
accounted for. It is doubtless remarkable that we can trace the fortunes 
of the Danish, Swedish, and Geatish royal houses for three generations 
and all the time can feel sure that we are on fairly safe historical ground. 
Beowulf has rightly been recognized as a first-rate source of ancient 
Scandinavian history. On the other hand, how much history could be 
learned from the heroic poems of the Edda, from Deor, Waldere- 
Waltharius, from the Chanson de Roland, or the Nibelungenlied? That 
the historical quality characteristic of the Beowulf narrative should be 
due to the element of geographical and chronological proximity alone 
may well be doubted. 

To account for this very peculiar state of affairs with any approach to 
probability is not quite easy. The most satisfactory explanation offered 
by way of a hypothesis? is that there may have existed close relations, 
perhaps through marriage, between an Anglian court and the kingdom 
of Denmark, whereby a special interest in Scandinavian traditions was 
fostered among the English nobility. It is true, of direct intercourse 
between England and Denmark in those centuries preceding the Danish 
invasions we have no positive historical proof. But we have certainly 
no right to infer from the statement of the OE. Chronicle (a.p. 787) with 
regard to the earliest Danish attack: on his [Beorhtrices] dagum cudmon 
Grest. tii. scipu... bat wéron pa G@restan scipu Deniscra monna pé 
Angelcynnes lond gesohton, that peaceful visits of Danes in England 


1 Cf, Sarrazin Kid. 89 f. — If the Géatas were Jutes, i.e. a tribe with whom the Angles had 
formerly shared the Jutish peninsula (cf. Kier L 4.78.38 f.), the difficulty would be materially 
lessened. This must be conceded to the advocates of the Jutland theory. 

2 See Morsbach L 4.143.277. That this is a mere conjecture is to be admitted. 

3 Moorman (L 4.31.5) endeavored to show that there was a Geat colony in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and that the courtly epos of Beowulf was composed during the reign of 
Eadwine. (Cf. above, p. xlvi, n. 1.) See also Strémholm L 4.78 i. 
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were unknown before, since the reference is clearly to hostile inroads 
which then occurred for the first time. Another conjecture that has 
proved attractive to several scholars tried to establish Friesland as a 
meeting-ground of Danes and Englishmen where a knowledge of North- 
ern tales was acquired by the latter.! 

4. Evidently, we cannot entertain the notion that there was in ex- 
istence even an approximately complete Scandinavian original ready to 
be put into Anglo-Saxon verse. If nothing else, the style and tone of 
Beowulf would disprove it, since they are utterly unlike anything to be 
expected in early Scandinavian poetry. But a number of lays (possibly 
also some poems interspersed with prose narrative like many of the Ed- 
dic lays) dealing with a variety of subjects became known in England, 
and, with the comparatively slight differences between the two lan- 
guages in those times,? could be easily mastered and turned to account 
by an Anglo-Saxon poet. We may well imagine, e.g., that the English- 
man knew such a lay or two on the slaying of Grendel and his mother, 
another one on the dragon adventure, besides, at any rate, two Danish 
(originally Geatish) poems on the warlike encounters between Geats 
and Swedes leading up to the fall of Ongenpéow and Onela respectively. 

Whether the picture of the life of the times discloses any traces of 
Scandinavian originals is a fascinating query that can be answered only 
in very general and tentative terms. An enthusiastic archeologist? set 
up the claim that a good deal of the original cultural background had 
been retained in the Old English poem, as shown, e.g., by the helmets 
and swords described in Beowulf which appear to match exactly those 
used in the Northern countries in the period between A.D. 550 and 
650. Again, it would not be surprising if Norse accounts of heathen 
obsequies had inspired the brilliant funeral scene at the close of the 
poem, ll. 3137 ff. (see note, and 1108 ff, 2124 ff., also note on 4-52: 
Scyld’s sea-burial). But, on the whole, it is well to bear in mind that 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian conditions of life were too much alike 
to admit of drawing a clear line of division in our study of Beowulfian 


1 Thus, Arnold surmised that the author might have been a companion of St. Willibrord, the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary, who, with the permission of their king Ongendus, took thirty young 
Danes with him to Friesland to be brought up as Christians. (Arnold’s edition, pp. xxx ff.; 
cf. his Notes on Beowulf, pp. 114 f.) [As early as 1816, Outzen expressed a similar view, see 
Wiilker’s Grundriss, p. 253.] Schiick (L 4-39.40, 43 ff.) conceived of an Anglo-Saxon missionary 
who met Danish merchants in Friesland and eagerly listened to their stories. According to 
Sarrazin (Kad. 90 ff.) an intermediate Frisian version of a Danish original served as basis for 
the final literary redaction by the English poet [Cynewulf]; cf. above, p. xlvii, n. 4. That the 
Germanic heroic legends were quite generally brought to England by way of Friesland was 
also the opinion of Miillenhoff (pp. 104 ff.). Cf. also Wadstein, On the Origin of the English, 
1927, p. 26; id., L 4.74.6. 

2 The remark inserted in the Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu, ch. 6: ein var tunga 4 Englandi ok 
Noregi, abr Vilhjdlmy bastarbr vann England, though exaggerated, contains an important 
element of truth. 

3 Stjerna, L 9.39. 
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antiquities. Certain features, however, can be mentioned that are 
plainly indicative of English civilization, such as the institution of the 
witan,' the use of the harp, the vaulted stone chamber (see note on 2717 
ff.), the paved street (320, cp. 725), and, above all, of course, the high 
degree of gentleness, courtesy, and spiritual refinement.2 

Some Norse parallels relating to minor motives of the narrative are 
pointed out in the notes on 20 ff., 244 ff., 499 ff., 804, 1459 f., 205 75 
2683 ff., 3024 ff., 3167 £.3 

It remains to ask whether it is possible to detect Norse influence in 
the language of Beowulf. Generally speaking, it must be confessed 
that so far the investigations along this line‘ have brought out interest- 
ing similarities rather than proofs of imitation. Assuredly, no such in 
disputable evidence has been gained as in the case of the Later Genesis, 
which is, indeed, on a different footing, being a real and even close 
translation of a foreign (Old Saxon) original. It is worth while, however, 
to advert to the agreement in the use of certain words and phrases, such 
as atol, bront; eodor, léod (in their transferred, poetical meanings, cp. 
ON. jadarr, 1j6di);> beadoléoma (see Glossary), bona Ongenpéoes (see 
note on 1968), and other kennings; gehégan ding 425 f., cp. ON. heyja 
ping; mal is mé to féran 316, cp. ON. mdl er mér at riba (Helgakv. Hund. 
ii 48, cf. Sarrazin St. 69), ic pé... biddan wille ... dnre béne 426 fi. 
(see note). On hefiméce, see above, p. xviii; on the epithets héah and 
gamol applied to Healfdene, p. xxxiii, The combination beornas on 
blancum 856 might be taken for a duplicate of a phrase like Bjorn reid 
Blakki (Par. § 5: Kdlfsvisa). The employment of the ‘ historical pres- 
ent 6 has been accounted for as a Norse syntactical feature (Sarrazin 
Kad. 87; see Lang. § 25.6, and especially 1. 2486), but there is reason to 
suspect that it merely indicates the same sort of approximation to the 
brisk language of every-day life. That the much discussed Zsig, 33 isa 
misunderstood form of a Scandinavian word has also been suggested.’ 
Several others of the unexplained drat \eyéuea might be conjecturally 
placed in the same category. 

5. The author’s part in the production of the poem was vastly more 
than that of an adapter or editor. It was he who combined the Grendel 


1Cf. Antiq. §1. 2 Cf. Miiller L 9.28. 

3 Cf. also Angl. xxix 379 n. 4 (Il. 249 ff.); Amgl. xxxvi 174 n. 2 (ll. 445 f.); Arch. cxv 179 n. 
(Il. 1002 f.); JEGPA. xiv 549 (ll. 1121 f.). Thanks to the abundance of original secular litera- 
ture in ancient Scandinavia, illustrative parallels present themselves very readily. 

4 Sarrazin’s exaggerated claims were vigorously combated by Sievers, see L 4.16, 17. Cf. 
also ZfdPh. xxix 224 ff. ; 

5 The general, non-technical meaning — normally expressed by gifu— which appears in 
(feoh)gift (21, 1025, 1089), is probably archaic rather than due to the influence of ON. gipt. 

6 Though not ‘ historical present ” in the strict sense (never occurring in principal clauses). 
Cf. also J. M. Steadman, Jr., “‘ The Origin of the Historical Present in English,” Studies in 
Philology (Univ. of North Carolina), Vol. xiv, No. x (1917); further, L 4.85 b. 

7L 5.26.15, 5.54; see note on 33. 
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stories with the dragon narrative and added, as a connecting link, the 
account of Béowulf’s return, in short, conceived the plan of an exten- 
sive epic poem with a great and noble hero as the central figure. Various 
modifications of the original legends were thus naturally introduced. 
(Cf., e.g., above, pp. xviii, xx, xxi f.)! Leisurely elaboration and 
expansion by means of miscellaneous episodic matter became important 
factors in the retelling of the original stories. Hand in hand with such 
fashioning of the legends into a poem of epic proportions went a spir- 
itualizing and Christianizing process. A strong element of moralization 
was mingled with the narrative. The characters became more refined, 
the sentiment softened, the ethics ennobled. Béowulf rose to the rank 
of a truly ideal hero, and his contests were viewed in the light of a 
struggle between the powers of good and of evil, thus assuming a new 
weight and dignity which made them appear a fit subject for the main 
narrative theme. 

That the idea of creating an epic poem on a comparatively large 
scale was suggested to the author, directly or indirectly, by classic 
models is more than an idle guess, though incontrovertible proof is dif- 
ficult to obtain.? In any event, it is clear that a biblical poem like the 
Old English Genesis paraphrase, consisting of a loose series of separate 
stories, could not possibly have served as a pattern. Whether there was 
any real epic among the lost poems of the Anglo-Saxon period we have 
no means of ascertaining.?# 

The question of the influence of the Aineid has received a good deal 
of attention from scholars.* There is assuredly no lack of parallels calling 
for examination. (See, e.g., notes on 90-98, 707, 1085, 1322 ff., 1357 ff., 
1368 ff., 1386 ff., 1409 f.) In fact, surprisingly large lists of analogies 
have been drawn up, and it is to be granted that certain verbal agree- 
ments look like instances of imitation on the part of the Anglo-Saxon 
poet. The great popularity of the Aneid in Ireland should be noted 
in this connection. The even larger claim that the author derived some 
of his subject-matter from Vergil® is, of course, much more difficult to 
establish. The most important influence to be recognized is, after all, 
the new conception of a true epic poem which the Anglo-Saxon, very 
likely, learned from the Roman classic. 

6. That the poem was composed in the Anglian parts of England is 
one of the few facts bearing on its genesis which can be regarded as 


1 The names of Hygd and Unfer® were perhaps coined by the poet himself. 

2 Deutschbein would attribute this important advance in technique to Celtic influence, 
GRM.i1ts fi. 

* The Waldere fragments, of course, show epic proportions. 

3 Cf. especially Brandl 1008; Arch. cxxvi 40-48, 339-50; also L 4.129 a (Imelmann), L 4.129 g 
(Haber); L 4.66 b 9. For decided objections, see Chadwick H. A. 73-76; Girvan, MLR. 
xxvii 466 ff. — That the author was not ignorant of the language of Vergil may be taken for 
granted, cf. above, p. lxviii, Lang. § 25.0. 

* Cf. Zimmer, Z/dA. xxxiii 326-28; L 4.66 b 3 (von Sydow). 

§ Brandl, L 4.129 e. 
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fairly established. But whether it originated in Northumbria or Mercia 
is left to speculation! The evidence of language, as seen above, is in- 
decisive on that point. The strongest argument in favor of Mercia is, 
after all, the keen interest in the traditions of the Mercian dynasty, 
made apparent by the introduction of the Offa episode. 

Needless to say, the list of Anglian kings has been diligently scanned 
by scholars with a view to finding the most suitable person to be credited 
with the réle of a patron. Several of those presented for consideration, 
it is important to note, relinquished their royal station to take up life 
in the quiet of a monastery. Perhaps the most plausible case has been 
made out so far for King Aldfrid of Northumbria (who died in 705). 
That also some allusions to contemporary history are hidden in the lines 
of our poem is at least a possibility not to be ignored. Might not the 
spectacle of internal strife and treachery rampant in the Northern 
regions of England have prompted the apparently uncalled-for note of 
rebuke and warning, 2166 ff. (cp. 2741 f., 587 f., 1167 f.)?? 

We may, then, picture to ourselves the author of Beowulf as a man 
connected in some way with an Anglian court, a royal chaplain or ab- 
bot of noble birth? or, it may be, a monk friend of his, who possessed 
an actual knowledge of court life and addressed himself to an aristo- 
cratic, in fact a royal audience.4 A man well versed in Germanic and 
Scandinavian heroic lore, familiar with secular Anglo-Saxon poems of 
the type exemplified by Widsid, Finnsburg, Deor, and Waldere, and a 
student of biblical poems of the Cedmonian cycle, a man of notable 
taste and culture and informed with a spirit of broad-minded Christi- 
anity. 

The work left behind by the anonymous author does not rank with 
the few great masterpieces of epic poetry. Beowulf is not an English 
Iliad, not a standard Germanic or national Anglo-Saxon epos. In re- 
spect to plot it is immeasurably inferior to the grand, heroic Nibelun- 
genlied. Yet it deservedly holds the first place in our study of Old 
English literature. As an eloquent exponent of old Germanic life it 


1 Successive places were assigned to Northumbria and Mercia in ten Brink’s complicated 
theory of the gradual building up of the poem from a number of original, as well as modified, 
lays. 

2 Earle, by bold and somewhat playful conjecture, fastened the authorship on Hygeberht 
whom the great Offa had chosen to be archbishop of Lichfield. He furthermore imagined that 
the poem was a sort of allegory written for the benefit of Offa’s son Ecgferp, being in fact 
‘ the institution of a prince.’ (Cf. note on 1931-62.) As to its genesis, he thought that the name 
and also part of the story of Hygelac had been taken from the Historia Francorum, and that 
“ the saga,”’ though of Scandinavian origin, “ came out of Frankland to the hand of the poet, 
and probably . . . was written in Latin.” See the ingenious, if fanciful, arguments in Deeds 
of Beowulf, pp. lxxv ff.; they were first set forth in the London Times, September 30 and Oc- 
tober 29, 1885. 

3 Cf. Plummer’s Baeda, i, p. xxxv. 

4He makes it plain that the king’s authority must be scrupulously safeguarded; see es- 
pecially 862 f., 2198 f. 
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stands wholly in a class by itself. As an exemplar of Anglo-Saxon 
poetic endeavor it reveals an ambitious purpose and a degree of success 
in its accomplishment which are worthy of unstinted praise. In noble 
and powerful language, and with a technical skill unequaled in the history 
of our ancient poetry, it portrays stirring heroic exploits and, through 
these, brings before us the manly ideals which appealed to the enlight- 
ened nobles of the age. It combines the best elements of the old culture 
with the aspirations of the new. 

The poem has been edited many times. The main object which this 
edition aims to serve is to assist the student in the thorough interpre- 
tation of the text by placing within his reach the requisite material for a 
-sertous study. It is hoped that he will feel encouraged to form his own 
judgment as occasion arises — nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE CONCERNING THE 
GENESIS OF BEOWULF 


After all that has been written on the subject, Beowulf remains to usa 
singular and, in a sense, problematic poem. It is not at all what could 
be termed an orthodox epic. That the author fully appreciated the heroic 
subjects he was dealing with is beyond dispute! — no argument is needed 
to prove the obvious. But to him they meant more than could be gath- 
ered from an ordinary outline of the narrative. When the entertaining 
story (which in the main he did not invent) had been refashioned by 
his hand, it had assumed a markedly edifying character which requires 
to be analyzed and explained.? In particular, the all-important person of 
the hero had been idealized and spiritualized in such a degree as to make 
him a truly unique figure in heroic poetry. In what light the author 
desired him to be viewed is well expressed in those decisively significant 
final words of praise* which almost sound as if spoken of some saintly 
person (manna mildust ond mon(dw)wérust, cf. Angl. 1 223 f.); even the 
epithet lofgeornost, of which so much has been made, does not necessarily 
point to warlike renown, cf. Angl. xlvi 237 f. 

Now it would clearly be going too far to say that the author set out 
with the deliberate purpose of writing an allegorical poem with Christ 
himself as its true hero. But it is not deemed a reckless supposition 


1 Ts it necessary to say that a modern reader who is not thrilled by the early heroic poetry 
of his race would be a poor judge of it? 

* How urgently the necessity is felt of discovering an additional, ulterior motive of some 
kind, is illustrated by an attempt recently made to explain the dragon fight allegorically as 
symbolizing the historical downfall of the Geat kingdom (Strémholm, L 4.78 i). Cf. Intr. 
xxiii. Also Cook considered it possible that ‘ Grendel’ was meant to denote the devastation 
wrought by the Picts and Scots (L 4.146 c 1.322) — even as Grein long ago thought of allusions 
to destructive raids by pirates. — A subtle philosophical scheme involving a large symbolic 
element has been detected by Du Bois (L 4.158). 

5 After the hero’s soul had departed to seek ‘ the glory of the righteous,’ 28109 f. 3 cp. 2741 ff. 
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that in recounting the life and portraying the character of the exemplary 
leader, whom he conceived as a fighter against the demons of darkness 
and a deliverer from evil, he was almost inevitably reminded of the per- 
son of the Savior, the self-sacrificing King, the prototype of supreme 
perfection. If the sensitive author of a frankly religious poem felt no 
incongruity in picturing Christ ‘ ascending’ the cross asa geong healed... 
strang and stidméd (Dream of the Rood 39 f.), it is reasonable to hold 
that the Beowulf poet could easily have associated his idealized king 
and warrior with the highest type of Christian heroism he could imagine. 
Exactly how far he meant the parallelism to apply in matters of detail 
we have of course no means of determining beyond question? 

Such a reading of the epic is entirely compatible with the pleasing sug- 
gestion (Earle, Schiicking L 4.146 a) that it was composed with a special 
didactic purpose for the benefit of a king’s son, that it was, in fact, 
designed as the ‘ institution of a prince ’— a hypothesis which takes into 
full account the poet’s eminently moral and moralizing disposition. It 
is to be understood, by the way, that the works mentioned as illustrative 
parallels, the Fiirstens piegel of the Carolingian period,‘ are of a somewhat 
different order. They are undisguised treatises containing direct advice 
to rulers, whereas in our poem the educational motive is kept in the 
background — just as the Christian interpretation is delicately veiled. 
Special attention should be called to Schiicking’s admirable presentation 
of the ideal of royalty as conceived by the poet. (L 4.157.) 

No serious difference of opinion is to be apprehended nowadays on the 
general proposition that the author was a man of respectable scholarly 
attainments. It seems to be widely recognized that he had studied his 
Vergil to good purpose, although individual views may naturally vary 
in regard to details. Even his acquaintance with the Homeric epics 
would not be entirely out of the question. It is possible, indeed, to ad- 
duce more or less striking parallels as shown above all in a number of 
articles by Cook,® who incidentally offers the ingenious suggestion that 
the learned Aldhelm may have had some share in directing the poet’s 
attention to classic models. Yet we must certainly bear in mind that 
Homeric influence could never have gone very far. The whole manner 


1 The true reading of 1. 39% may have been gyrede hine geong heled (cp. Beow. 1441); see also 
Il. 44, 56: (ricne) cyning. 

2 The problem of finding a formula which satisfactorily explains the peculiar spiritual at- 
mosphere of the poem is not met by maintaining a merely negative attitude. 

3 The didactic purpose of Cedmon’s poetry is stressed in Bede’s well-known words (iv 24): 
‘in quibus cunctis homines ab amore scelerum abstrahere, ad dilectionem vero et solertiam 
bonae actionis excitare curabat.’ 

4 Cf. Albert Werminghoff, “‘ Die Fiirstenspiegel der Karolingerzeit,” Historische Zeitschrift 
Ixxxix 193-214; Roland M. Smith, “‘ The Speculum Principum in Early Irish Literature,” 
Speculum ii 411-45. — A monitory letter of St. Boniface to King Hdilbald of Mercia has been 
noted by Crawford, RESt. vii 448 f. 

5L 4.129 b, 146c. Cf, also, e.g., L 4.129 f£.3 Cha,’s notes on ll. 1808, 2675. (Chadwick 
H. A., chs. 15 ff.) 
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of our author, his artistic, rhetorical, subjective style would seem — in 
spite of obvious differences — to put him in a class with the writer of 
the Augustan epic rather than with Homer.! 

In order to realize the possibility of such many-sided interests as are 
credited to the unknownauthor, we should turn to the only evidence to be 
had, concrete examples, that is, from Anglo-Saxon history.2 To a man 
like Aldhelm, the bishop and scholar, who in Latin prose and verse dis- 
coursed on a series of saints and who wrote a dissertation on Latin pros- 
ody, but who was also known as the minstrel and poet of secular English 
verse; or, in fact, to King Alfred, the Christian soldier, the educator of 
his people, friend and patron of the clergy, and also the lover of well 
remembered ‘ Saxon poems? an epic like Beowulf must have been thor- 
oughly congenial. Altogether, there was no insuperable barrier between 
a churchman’s and a layman’s world. Some of the early kings could see 
with the eyes of both, could be preacher and fighter in one person. Thus, 
the pious, gentle, humble-minded Oswald, the faithful interpreter of his 
bishop’s sermons, proved a successful statesman and a soldier, a king 
who died in the defense of his people (for his folces ware, Alfric, Saints 
xxvi 147; ‘ pro salute gentis,’ Bede, H.E. iii 2). Nor should the mention 
of those happy times (geséliglica tida as praised by Alfred) be forgotten 
when, in Bede's words (iv 2), religion and learning flourished in the coun- 
try, and the English had ‘ fortissimos Christianosque reges,’ — a source 
of terror to all barbarous nations. That actually lays about the Beo- 
wulfian Ingeld were recited in the monastery of Lindisfarne is an often 
mentioned, highly valuable bit of historical information (cf. Intr. xxxv 
n. 2). 

A courageous attempt to sketch the very conditions under which 
Beowulf was composed has been made by Cook (L 4.146 c 1). He fixes 
on the court of King Aldfrid of Northumbria as the most likely place 
where we may imagine the author to have lived.2* Many were indeed 
the qualifications of this ruler as a patron of various kinds of literature. 
The son of an Irish mother, he had, during a long residence in Ireland, 


1 The knowledge of Greek in Old England has been set forth by Cook, Philol. Quarterly ii 
1 ff. For judicious remarks on the general question of classical influence, see Chambers Introd. 
‘329 ff. For some critical comment on Cook’s theory of Homeric traces in Béowulf’s funeral, 
see L 4.129 c. (The parallels that had been collected by Chadwick (cf. Antiq., n. 1) were 
meant to illustrate analogous social conditions.) — The “ sophisticated ”’ character of the style 
of Beowulf, as in fact of nearly all the OE. poetry, has been emphasized by Tatlock (L 7.38, 
passim), who notes the scarcity of recurrent “ formulas” of the standard Homeric type. At 
the same time, we should not lose sight of the fact that along with the inherited alliterative 
verse-form there were necessarily transmitted numerous conventional modes of expression. 
The artistic use made of the time-honored formulas shows, indeed, the poet’s individuality and 
training. 
2 This matter has been admirably elucidated by Chambers, Introd. raz ff., 324 ff., & L 
4.22 b; he has explained the case more convincingly than can be done in the present cursory 
statement. 


2® The same suggestion had been briefly mentioned by Deutschbein, GRM. i 118, 
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acquired religious and secular learning and withal a love of poetry; he 
was himself a poet (in the Irish tongue), a friend of the famous Aldhelm, 
“a man sympathetic with the adventurous spirit — eager for learning 
and wandering, and curious respecting foreign countries — of his Irish 
kin ”’;1 a noble chief of his people, not lacking in valor, but preéminently 
known as ‘ the wise’ and ‘ the learned’; beyond question, one of “‘ the 
most enlightened and justly popular princes of his time.’ At such a 
court the author of Beowulf might well have found his inspiration. The 
singularly sweet, warm-hearted, and tolerant spirit of Irish Christianity, 
in particular, would no doubt have strongly appealed to him. Of course, 
no one would say that this tempting possibility has been proved to be a 
positive fact; but, then, proof appears to be entirely out of our reach. 

The customary dating of Beowulf (early in the eighth century) has 
been assailed by Schiicking (L 4.146 a), who would rather place it at 
the end of the ninth century. Although this thesis can hardly be said to 
commend itself® (cf. Chambers Introd. 322 ff.), the study is of distinct 
merit, especially as the critic invites close attention to the striking cul- 
tural advance represented by the poem and, furthermore, tries to find a 
substantial motive for the very remarkable interest taken in matters 
Scandinavian. This latter fact is, indeed, still calling for an adequate 
explanation. An entirely different line of argumentation would connect 
this particular question® with the problem of the Géatas, see, e.g., 
E74-7 15 p. CXV & Ni. 3 

That the linguistic tests should be used with great caution is, of course, 
to be conceded. (See also L 6.12.3.) Nor will it be denied that the 


1 Cook, /.c., p. 305. 

2 Montalembert, as quoted by Cook, p. 310. 

3 The vexing question of Irish elements in Beowulf (cf. Intr. xx, xxi) has never yet been set- 
tled. It is much to be hoped that von Sydow (L 4.66 b, b 3) will find it possible soon to publish 
in full the material collected by him so as to enable us to form an accurate opinion concerning 
the justice of his contention. 

4 Allusions to English history would naturally be of great interest. Possibly ll. 1342 ff. 
permit the inference that the poet had in mind the legend of King Oswald’s blessed hand; cf. 
Angl.1 200 n. An interesting suggestion by Brandl, L 4.146 d. See also p. cxxi, n. 4. (It is, 
by the way, highly characteristic that he repeatedly adverts to the fact that the story he is 
telling pertains to an earlier age; see, e.g., ll. 178 ff. (1246); 1797 f. (197, 790, 806). The rather 
otiose swa (hé) na git (gen) déd 1058, 1134, 2859, similarly 3167 recalls Alfric’s notable com- 
ment, swé swa gytfor-oftdéd (Homilies, Vol. ii, p. 120), added to the story (by Bede) of an 
event which took place four hundred years before.) At the same time, our author shows his 
good sense in keeping his Northern story free from grotesque allusions to outward symbols and 
rites of the Christian faith. — That a definite English landscape can be recognized in the poem 
(as recently claimed by Cook) is extremely questionable. 

5 Malone shrewdly observes (Speculum vi 149) that in a poem of that late date “ Hrodulf, 
not Hrddgar, would have been the Danish king served by the hero, and the historical allusions 
would have been more in keeping with Scandinavian tradition as we know it in Saxo and the 
Icelandic monuments.” 

6 Which has ever haunted scholars since the days of Thorkelin and Thorpe; see also Wiil- 
ker’s Grundriss, DP. 252. 
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chronology of Old English poems is far from being settled. (Cf. Imei- 
mann L 4.129 a.)— As regards the relation between Beowulf and 
Exodus, it has been plausibly assumed — in view of the Vergilian echo 
traced in ll. 1409 f. of the former — that the writer of the religious poem 
knew our Beowulf. (Cf. Imelmann, J.c. 419; also Angl.1 202 f.)! How- 
ever, the general question of chronology is hardly affected by the case. 
On the other hand, an acquaintance with Widsid could, perhaps, be 
inferred from Beowulf 311 as compared with Widsid 99: hyre lof lengde 
geond londa fela (136°: geond grunda fela). 


1 See note on 1409 f.; also Gollancz, The Cedmon Manuscript, p. lxxxiv; Angl. 1 221 n. 3. 
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pp. vii-xiv=L 1.9.1, pp. xiv-xxix=L 1.9.2, pp. xxxviii-xlii=L 1.9.3-] 
R.: F, P. Magoun, Jr., MLN. xlii (1927), 67-70; J. Hoops, ESt. Ixi 
(1927), 435-40. 

to. W. A. Craigie, ‘‘ Interpolations and Omissions in Anglo-Saxon 
Poetic Texts.” Philologica ii (1925), 5-19. [Pp. 16-10: Craigie, build- 
ing on a theory propounded by Bradley (see Intr. ci, n. 6), argues that 
the text seems to have been originally written on sheets containing 
about 62 lines (the pages averaging 15 or 16 lines), and notes possible 
imperfections at the beginning and the end of some such pages. See the 
criticism, Angl. 1 236 f. (L 5.35.10).] 

11, Johannes Hoops, ‘“ Die Foliierung der Beowul f-Handschrift.”’ 
ESt. Ixiii (1928), 1-11. [Recommends retention of the old numbering 
of folios (Beowulf beginning on fol. 129), subject, however, to the cor- 
rection of the errors that had arisen from a former misplacement of 
certain leaves.] Cf. Marjorie Daunt, Year’s Work ix, 75. [The “official 
pagination ”’ of 1884 recommended. ] 

12. James Root Hulbert, “‘ The Accuracy of the B-scribe of Beowulf.” 
Publ. MLAss. xliii (1928), 1196-99. [Refutes Rypins’s view (L 1.9.2).] 

13. Eduard Prokosch, “‘ Two Types of Scribal Errors in the Beowulf 
MS.” Kl. Misc. (1929), 196-207. [Phonetic errors by scribe A, who 
wrote from dictation (but cf. Férster, L 1.8.27 n. 2); mechanical errors 
by scribe B, who copied from a MS.] 

See also L 5.22, 52, 53. 
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II. EDITIONS 


a. Complete Editions 


1. Grim. Johnson [Grimur Jénsson] Thorkelin, De Danorum rebus 
gestis secul. III & IV. poéma danicum dialecto anglosaxonica. Havnie, 
1815. [Of interest chiefly as the ‘ editio princeps.’] 

2. John M. Kemble, The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, The Travel- 
ler’s Song, and the Battle of Finnesburh. London (1st ed. [100 copies], 
1833);! 2d ed., Vol. i, 1835, Vol. ii (Translation, Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary), 1837. [Scholarly; the first real edition.] 

3. Frederik Schaldemose, Beo-Wulf og Scopes Widsid. Kjdébenhavn, 
1847; 2d ed., 1851. [Dependent on Kemble.] 

4. Benjamin Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, the Scop or 
Gleeman’s Tale, and the Fight at Finnesburg. Oxford, 1855; reprinted, 
1875. [Meritorious, though not sufficiently careful in details. ] 

5. C. W. M. Grein in his Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie, Vol. i, 
pp. 255-341. Géttingen, 1857. [Marked by sterling scholarship; text 
printed in long lines, not collated with the MS.] 

6. Nik. Fred. Sev. Grundtvig, Beowulfes Beorh eller Bjovulfs-Drapen. 
Kidbenhavn, 1861. [The two Thorkelin copies utilized; numerous con- 
jectures indulged in.] 

7. (1) Moritz Heyne, Beowulf. Mit ausfiihrlichem Glossar hrsg. 
Paderborn, 1863; 1868; 1873; 1879. — (2) Revised by Adolf Socin: 
5th ed., 1888 (r.: Sievers, L 5.16.2; Heinzel, L 5.20); 1898 (r.: Sarrazin, 
L 5.36); 1903 (r.: v. Grienberger, L 5.45.2; E. Kruisinga, ESt. xxxv 
(1905), 401 f.; F. Holthausen, Beidl. xviii (1907), 193 f.; Fr. Klaeber, 7b. 
xviii, 289-91). — (3) Revised by Levin L. Schiicking: 8th ed., 1908 
[thoroughly improved, still conservative] (r.: Fr. Klaeber, ESt. xxxix 
(1908), 425-33; R. Imelmann, D. Lit. z. xxx (1909), 995-1000; v. Grien- 
berger, Zf6G. 1x (1909), 1089 f.; W. W. Lawrence, MLN. xxv (1910), 
155-57); 9th ed., 1910 (r.: W. J. Sedgefield, ESt. xliii (1911), 267-69); 
roth ed., 1913 (r.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xxiv (1913), 289-91); 11th and 
rath ed., 1918 (r.: F. Holthausen, ZfdPh. xlviii (1919/20), 127-31); 13th 
ed., 1929, 14th ed., 1931 [reprint]. 

8. C. W. M. Grein, Beovulf nebst den Fragmenten Finnsburg und 
Valdere. Cassel & Géttingen, 1867. [Rather conservative.] 

g. Thomas Arnold, Beowulf. A Heroic Poem of the Highth Century, 
with a Translation, Notes, and Appendix. London, 1876. [Unsafe.] See 
reviews by H. Sweet, Academy x (1876), 588 c-89 a; R. Wiilcker, Angl. 
i (1878), 177-86. 

10. James A. Harrison and Robert Sharp, Beowulf: An Anglo-Saxon 
Poem; The Fight at Finnsburh: A Fragment. Boston, 1883. [Based on 
Heyne.] 4th ed., 1894 [with explanatory notes]. 

11. Richard Paul Wiilcker in the revision of Grein’s Bibliothek der 


1 The edition of 1833 has not been accessible, 
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angelsdchsischen Poesie, Vol. i, pp. 149-277. Kassel, 1883. [Extensive 
critical apparatus.] (Cf. L 1.6.) Anastatic reprint, Hamburg, 1922. 

12. Alfred Holder, Beowulf. II*: Berichtigter Text mit knappem Ap- 
parat und Worterbuch. Freiburg i. B., 1884; 2d ed., 1899. [Benefited 
by the advanced scholarship of Kluge and Cosijn.] II*: Wortschatz mit 
sdmtlichen Stellennachweisen. 1896. (Cf. L 1.6.) 

13. (1) A. J. Wyatt, Beowulf edited with Textual F oot-Notes, Index of 
Proper Names, and Alphabetical Glossary. Cambridge, 1894; 2d ed., 
1898, reprinted, 1901, 1908. [Judicious; conservative.] — (2) New edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised by R. W. Chambers, 1914. [Excellent notes.] 
R.: W. W. Lawrence, JEGPh. xiv (1915), 61 1-13; J. W. Bright, MLN. 
xxxi (1916), 188 f.; J. D. Jones, MLR. xi (1916), 230 f.; L. L. Schiicking, 
ESt. lv (1921), 88-100. Second ed., 1920 [with additional textual notes, 
Pp. 255-57]. R.: O. L. Jiriczek, Die Neueren Sprachen xxix (1921), 
67-9. 

14. Moritz Trautmann, Das Beowulflied. Als Anhang das Finn- 
Bruchsttick und die W aldhere-Bruchstiicke (Bonn. B. xvi). Bonn, 1904. 
[Many tentative emendations introduced.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, MLN. xx 
(1905), 83-7; L. L. Schiicking, Arch. cxv (1905), 417-21. (Cf. F. Tupper, 
Publ. MLAss. xxv (1910), 164-81.) 

15. F. Holthausen, Beowulf nebst dem Finnsburg-Bruchstiick. Part i.: 
Texte und Namenverzeichnis, Heidelberg, 1905; — 2d ed., 1908, and 3d 
ed., 1912 (including also Waldere, Deor, Widsid, and the OHG. Hilde- 
brandslied). Part ii.: Einleitung, Glossar und Anmerkungen. 1906; 2d 
ed., 1909; 3d ed., 1913. [Up-to-date, rigorously conforming to Sievers’s 
metrical types; a mine of information.] R.: L. L. Schiicking, ESt. 
xxxix (1908), 94-111; W. W. Lawrence, JEGPA. vii (1908), 125-20; 
M. Deutschbein, Arch. cxxi (1908), 162-64; v. Grienberger, ZfdG. lix 
(1908), 333-46 (chiefly etymological notes on the Glossary); Fr. Klaeber, 
MLN. xxiv (1909), 94 f.; A. Eichler, Beibl. xxi (1910), 129-33, xxii 
(1911), 161-65; L. L. Schiicking, ESt. xlii (1910), 108-1 1; G. Binz, 
Lit. bl. xxxii (1911), 53-5. — 4th ed., Part i, 1914; Part ii, I9g1g. 5th 
ed., Part i, 1921; Part ii, 1929; 6th ed., Parti, 1929. R.: Fr. Klaeber, 
Beibl. xli (1930), 8-12; Kemp Malone, Speculum v (1930), 327 ee 
JEGPh, xxix (1930), 611-13. 

16. W. J. Sedgefield, Beowulf edited with I ntroduction, Bibliography, 
Notes, [admirable, complete] Glossary, and Appendices. (Publ. of the 
University of Manchester, Engl. Series, No. ii.) Manchester, roro. 
[Includes also the text of The Fight at Finnsburg and other OE. epic re- 
mains.] R.: P. G. Thomas, MLR. vi (1911), 266-68; W. W. Lawrence, 
JEGPh. x (1911), 633-40; Nation xcii (New York, 1911), sos b-c 
(anon.); Fr. Klaeber, ESt. xliv (1911/12), 119-26; F, Wild, Beibl. xxiii 
(1912), 253-60. — 2d ed., 1913. R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xxv (1914), 
166-68; W. W. Lawrence, JEGPh. xiv (1915), 609-11. 

17. Hubert Pierquin, Le Poéme Anglo-Saxon de Beowulf. Paris, 1912. 
846 pp. [Kemble’s text. With French prose translation, Ags. grammar, 
treatise on versification, chapters on Ags. institutions, etc. A betero- 
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geneous compilation.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beib/. xxiv (1913), 138 f.; W. J. 
Sedgefield, MLR. viii (1913), 550-52. 

17 a. Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburg edited, with 
Introduction, Bibliography, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices. Boston, 
1922. R.: Ernst A. Kock, AfN F. xxxix (1923), 185-89; Henning Larsen, 
Ph.Q. ii (1923), 156-58; Robert J. Menner, The Literary Review (New 
York Evening Post), Jan. 20, 1923, p. 394; F. Holthausen, Beib/. xxxiv 
(1923), 353-57; Hermann M. Flasdieck, ES?. Iviii (1924), 119-24; Hans 
Hecht, Anz.fdA. xliii (1924), 46-51; William W. Lawrence, JEGPh. 
XXili (1924), 294-300; E. E. Wardale, Year’s Work iv, 39-43. Second ed., 
with Supplement, 1928. R.: Kemp Malone, JEGPA. xxviii (1929), 
416 f.; [A. Brandl,] Arch. clvi (1929), 304 f. 

17 b. Federico Olivero, Beowulf. Torino, 1934. [Contains an ex- 
tensive introduction, the text (of Chambers), an Italian translation, 
and a select bibliography.] 

An edition of the ‘ Beowulf Manuscript,’ forming Vol. iv of The 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, is in preparation. 


b. Curtailed Editions 


18. Ludwig Ettmiiller, Carmen de Beovulfi Gautarum regis rebus prae- 
clare gestis atque interitu, quale fuerit ante quam in manus inter polatoris, 
monachi Vestsaxonici, inciderat. Ziirich, 1875. [2896 lines.] Cf. L 4.132. 

19. Hermann Miller, Das altenglische Volksepos, Part ii. Kiel, 1883. 
[Reconstruction of the presumptive original text in 344 four-line stan- 
zas.] See L 4.134. 


c. Selected Portions 


20. Ludwig Ettmiiller, Engla and Seaxna Scopas and Boceras. Qued- 
linburg and Leipzig, 1850. [ll. 210-498, 607-661, 710-836, 991-1650, 
2516-2820, 3110-3182.] 

21. Max Rieger, Alt- und angelsdchsisches Lesebuch. Giessen, 1861. 
[ll. 867-915, 1008-1250, 2417-2541, 2724-2820, 2845-2891.] 

22. Henry Sweet, An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Oxford, 1876; 8th ed., 
1908. [ll. 1251-1650.] 9th ed., revised by C. T. Onions, 1922. 

23. Further, e.g., Rasmus Kristian Rask, Angelsaksisk Sproglere, 
Stockhom, 1817 (English version by B. Thorpe, Copenhagen, 1830; 
revised, London, 1865); John Josias Conybeare, Jilustrations of Anglo- 
Saxon Poeiry, ed. by William Daniel Conybeare, London, 1826; Louis F. 
Klipstein, Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, Vol. ii, New York, 1849; Francis A. 
March, An Anglo-Saxon Reader, New York, 1870; C. Alphonso Smith, 
An Old English Grammar and Exercise Book, 2d ed., Boston, 1898 (6th 
reprint, 1913) [ll. 611-661, 739-836, 2711-2751, 2792-2820]; W. M. 
Baskervill, James A. Harrison, and J. Lesslie Hall, Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
ad ed., New York, r1gor [Il. 499-594, 791-836]; Alfred J. Wyatt, An 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, Cambridge, 1919 [some 440 lines; with William 
Morris’s summary of the parts omitted between selections]; id., The 
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Threshold of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, 1926 [some 600 lines (somewhat 
normalized) of selected extracts with William Morris’s summary inter- 
spersed]; W. J. Sedgefield, An Anglo-Saxon Verse-Book, Manchester, 
1922 [upwards of 1200 lines arranged according to their literary affini- 
ties]; Milton Haight Turk, An Anglo-Saxon Reader, New York, 1927 
[some 320 lines]; George Philip Krapp and Arthur Garfield Kennedy, 
An Anglo-Saxon Reader, New York, 19209 [ll. 64-158, 710-836, 2550- 
2835]; W. A. Craigie, Specimens of Anglo-Saxon Poetry III, Edinburgh, 
1931 [some 600 lines (of historical legend)]. For Schiicking’s Kleines 
ags. Dichterbuch, see L F. 2.13. 

[24. A paraphrase of the first part in Old English prose composed by 
Henry Sweet is contained in his First Steps in Anglo-Saxon. Oxford, 
1897.] 


II. TRANSLATIONS 


a. Complete Translations 


I. English. 

A. Prose versions, by: 

1. John M. Kemble (in Vol. ii of the 2d ed. of his text, see L 2.2). 
London, 1837. [Literal.] 

2. Benjamin Thorpe. (Opposite his text,.see L 2.4.) Oxford, 1855, 
1875. [Literal.] 

3. Thomas Arnold. (At the foot of his text, see L 2.9.) London, 
1876. [Literal.] 

4. John Earle, The Deeds of Beowulf. Oxford, 1892. c+203 pp. 
[Literary, picturesque, with inconsistent use of archaisms. Introduction 
and notes are added.] See review (especially of the Introduction) by 
E. Koeppel, ESt. xviii (1893), 93-5. — Reprinted (translation only), 
Oxford, 1910. 

5. John R. Clark Hall. London, roor1; 2d ed. (carefully revised), 
to1t. Ixvi+287 pp. [Faithful rendering, with valuable illustrative 
matter and notes. ] 

6. Chauncey Brewster Tinker. New York, 1902; 2d ed., 1910. 
[Pleasing. ] 

7. Clarence Griffin Child. (The Riverside Literature Series, No. 159.) 
Boston, 1904. [Helpful.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xvi (1905), 225-27. 

8. Wentworth Huyshe. London, 1907. [With notes and pictorial 
illustrations. Of no independent value.] 

g. Ernest J. B. Kirtlan. London, 1913. [Not up-to-date.] 

ga. R. K. Gordon, The Song of Beowulf rendered into English Prose. 
(The King’s Treasuries of Literature.) London and New York, n.d. 
[1923]. [Not entirely accurate.] It has been incorporated in Everyman’s 
Library, No. 794: Anglo-Saxon Poetry Selected and Translated by R. K. 
Gordon. London and New York. [1927.] The volume also contains a 
translation of The Fight at Finnsburg. 
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9 b. Prose translations are included in George Wm. McClelland and 
Albert C. Baugh’s Century Types of English Literature, New York, 1925 
(Transl. by A. C. Baugh), andin Homer A. Watt and James B. Munn’s 
Ideas and Forms in English and American Literature, Chicago, 1925 
(Transl. by J. B. Munn). 

9c. Harry Morgan Ayres, Beowulf, a Paraphrase. Williamsport, 
Penna., 1933. [A paraphrase of distinct literary merit modeled some- 
what after the manner of an Icelandic saga.] 


B. Metrical versions, by: 

to. A. Diedrich Wackerbarth. London, 1849. [Ballad measure; 
popular. ] 

11. H. W. Lumsden. London, 1881; 2d ed., 1883. [Ballad measure. | 

12. James M. Garnett. Boston, 1882; 4th ed., 1900; reprinted, 1902. 
[Line-for-line rendering; imitative measure, with two accents to each 
half-line (cf. J. Schipper, L 8.11.1. § 65, L 8.11.2. § 73)-] 

13. John Lesslie Hall. Boston, 1892; reprinted, 1900. [Imitative, 
alliterative measure; archaic language; spirited.] 

14. William Morris (and A. J. Wyatt). Hammersmith (Kelmscott 
Press) [308 copies], 1895; 2d ed. (cheaper), London and New York, 1898. 
[Fine imitative measure; extremely archaic, strange diction.] 

15. Francis B. Gummere, in his The Oldest English Epic. Beowulf, 
Finnsburg, Waldere, Deor, Widsith, and the German Hildebrand. New 
York, 1909.1 [Very successful version in ‘ the original meter’; with good 
notes and introduction.] Cf. L 3.44 (on verse form). 

16. John R. Clark Hall. Cambridge, 1914. [Imitative measure. | 
R.: W. J. Sedgefield, MLR. x (1915), 387-89; Fr. Klaeber, Beil. xxvi 
(1915), 170-72. 

16a. Charles Scott Moncrieff, Beowulf translated. London, 1921. 
[Alliterative; rather awkward. Also the minor heroic poems are in- 
cluded.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xxxiv (1923), 321-23. 

16 b. William Ellery Leonard, Beowulf, a new Verse Translation. 
New York and London, 1923. Cf. L 3.44. [A brilliant poetic version 
in rhymed ‘ Nibelungen couplets.’] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xxxiv (1923), 
322f. Leonard’s Translation has been presented in an artistic setting: 
The Random House Beowulf (with six full-page lithographs, a title page 
and full colophon page in black and white by Rockwell Kent) [950 
copies]. New York, 1932. Large 4to. 

16 c. Archibald Strong, Beowulf translated into Modern English 
Rhyming Verse; with a Foreword on ‘ Beowulf and the Heroic Age’ by 
R. W. Chambers. London, 1925. R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xxxvii (1926), 
257-60; Elsie Blackman, Review of English Studies iii (1927), 115 f.;S. J. 
Crawford, MLR. xxii (1927), 325-273 Martin B. Ruud, MLN. xiliii 
(1928), 54 f. 


1 Gummere’s translation of Beowulf has been incorporated in The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics ””) ed. by Charles W- Eliot, Vol. xlix (1910), Pp. 5-94- 
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16 d. D. H. Crawford, Beowulf translated into English Verse, with 
an Introduction, Notes & Appendices. (The Medieval Library, No. 27.) 
London, 1926. [‘‘ Four-stressed unrhymed ”’ lines; a somewhat unfortu- 
nate medium.] R.: Kemp Malone, MLN. xlii (1927), 202 f.; Elsie Black- 
man, Review of Engl. Studies iii (1927), 237-39; S. J. Crawford, MLR. 
xxli (1927), 325-27; Malcolm S, MacLean, Beibl. xxxviii (1927), 312-14. 


II. German. 


A. Prose versions, by: 

17. H. Steineck, in his Altenglische Dichtungen, pp. 1-102. Leipzig, 
1898. [Literal; poor.] 

18. Moritz Trautmann. (Opposite his text.) Bonn, 1904. [Literal.] 


B. Metrical versions (with the exception of Nos. 22 and 24, in meas- 
ures modeled more or less closely after the OE. meter), by: 

19. Ludwig Ettmiiller. Ziirich, 1840. [Literal; obsolete, strange 
words (‘ Unworter’). With introduction and notes. ] 

20. C. W. M. Grein, in his Dichtungen der Angelsachsen stabreimend 
ubersetzt. Vol. i, pp. 222-308. Gottingen, 1857; reprinted, 1863; 2d ed. 
(Beowulf separately), Kassel, 1883. [Accurate; helpful.] 

21. Karl Simmck. Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1859. [Faithful.] 

22. Moritz Heyne. Paderborn, 1863; 2d ed., 1898; 3d ed., Ig15. 
[Iambic pentameter; readable. ] ‘ 

23. Hans von Wolzogen. [Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek, No. 430.) 
Leipzig, n.d. [1872]. [Brisk; cursory.] 

24. P. Hoffmann. Ziillichau, [1893]; 2d ed., Hannover, 1900. [Nibe- 
lungen strophes; inaccurate. ] 

25. Paul Vogt. Halle a. S., 1905. [For the use of high school pupils; 
text partially rearranged and abridged.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Arch. cxvii 
(1906), 408-10; G, Binz, Beibl. xxi (1910), 289-91. 

26. Hugo Gering. Heidelberg, 1906. [Admirable in rhythm and 
diction; with valuable notes.] R.: W. W. Lawrence, JEGPh. vii (1908), 
129-33; v. Grienberger, ZfdG. lix (1908), 423-28; J. Ries, Anz. fdA. 
Xxxili (1909/10), 143-47; G. Binz, Lit. bl. xxxi (1910), 397 f. — 2d ed., 
1913. 


III, Danish. 


27. Nik. Fred. Sev. Grundtvig, Bjowulfs Drape. Kjébenhavn, 1820; 
2d ed., 1865. [Ballad measure; highly paraphrastic. The rst ed. con- 
tains critical notes and an extensive introduction.] R.: J. Grimm, 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, Jan. 2, 1823, pp. I-12 (=J. Grimm’s 
Kleinere Schriften iv (Berlin, 1869), 178-86). 

28. Frederik Schaldemose. (Opposite his text, see L 2.3.) Kjdben- 
havn, 1847; 2d ed., 1851. [Literal, with alliterative decoration. ] 

29. Adolf Hansen. Kgbenhavn and Kristiania, roto. (Completed, 
after H.’s death, and edited by Viggo J. von Holstein Rathlou.) [Imi- 
tative measure. | 
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IV. Norwegian Landsmaal. 


29 a. Henrik Rytter, Beowulf og Striden wm Finnsborg fra Angel- 
saksisk, Oslo, 1921. [Alliterative meter. ] 


V. Swedish. 


30. Rudolf Wickberg. Westervik (Progr.), 1889. [Rhythmical with- 
out alliteration.]} A new, handy ed., Uppsala, 1914. 


VI. Dutch. 


31. L. Simons. Gent, 1896. (Publ. by the K. Vlaamsche Academie 
voor Taal- & Letterkunde.) [Iambic pentameter, with alliteration; care- 
ful. Contains an introduction.] 


VII. Latin. 


32. Grim. Johnson Thorkelin. (Opposite his text, see L 2.1.) Havnie, 
1815. [Practically useless. ] 


VIII. French. 

33. L. Botkine. Havre, 1877. [Prose; free.] R.: K. Korner, ESt. 
ii (1879), 248-51, cf. ib. i (1877), 495-96. 

34. H. Pierquin. (Opposite his text, see L 2.17.) Paris, r912. [Prose; 
unsafe. ] 

35. W. Thomas, Paris, 1919. [Literal; line-for-line; with an introduc- 
tion of 32 pages.] Also Deor, Finnsburg, and Waldere are included. 
(The translation was originally published in Revue de l’ Enseignement 
des Langues Vivantes xxx (1913) ff.) 


IX. Italian. 


36. C. Giusto Grion, in Alti della Reale Accademia Lucchese, Vol. xxii. 
Lucca, 1883. [Loosely imitative measure; faithful; with introduction. ] 
R.: Th. Kriiger, ESt. ix (1886), 64-77. 

36 a. Numerous passages (some 1100 lines) translated into Italian 
by Federico Olivero in his Traduzioni dalla Poesia Anglo-Sassone. 
Bari, 1915. [With some notes and a brief general introduction. Con- 
tains also The Fight at Finnsburg and many other specimens of OF. 
poetry.] A complete translation in his edition, L 2.17 b. 


A. Benedetti’s translation, Palermo, 1916 has been out of reach. 


b. Partial Translations 


37. Sharon Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. iv, London, 
1805; 6th ed., 1836; 7th ed., 1852. (Reprinted, Philadelphia, 1841.) 
[Select passages; faulty. ] 

38. John Josias Conybeare, Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Lon- 
don, 1826. (See L 2.23.) [Paraphrastic extracts in blank verse (in- 
serted in a prose analysis), and literal Latin rendering.] 

39. The Grendel part (Il. 1-836) in German by G. Zinsser, Forbach 
Progr. Saarbriicken, 1881. [Iambic pentameter; free, readable.] 

40. Selections from Chauncey B. Tinker’s translation in Translations 
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from Old English Poetry ed. by Albert S. Cook and Chauncey B. Tinker, 
Boston, 1902. Revised ed., 1926. 

41. The Dragon part (Il. 2207-3182) in Swedish by Erik Bjérkman in 
Varldslitteraturen 4 urval och ofversattning redigerad af Henrik Schiick. 
Andra Serien: Medeltiden. Stockholm, 1902. [Rhythmical prose.] 

41 a. Henry Cecil Wyld, ‘‘ Experiments in Translating Beowulf.” 
Kl. Misc. (1929), 217-31. [Specimens of passages translated in a variety 
of meters. ‘‘ A modern version of a work so essentially poetical in form 
and diction ought certainly to be in verse, and. . . the meter should be 
one of those . . . familiar in modern English poetry.”’] : 

42. Selections included in anthologies of English literature. 1) Kate 
M. Warren, A Treasury of English Literature. London, 1906. (Contains 
also part of The Fight at Finnsburg.) 2) Walter C. Bronson, English 
Poems: Old English and Middle English Periods. Chicago, 1910. (E. S. 
Bronson’s translation.) 3) A. G. Newcomer and A. E. Andrews, Twelve 
Centuries of English Poetry and Prose. Chicago, 1910. (An improved 
version of Thorpe’s rendering.) 4) Henry S. Pancoast and John Duncan 
Spaeth, Early English Poems. New York, 1911. (Spaeth’s translation, 
PP. 5—29; notes, pp. 389-403.) J. Duncan Spaeth, Old English Poetry: 
Translations into Alliterative Verse, with Introductions and Notes. Prince- 
ton, 1921, 1922. [Contains two thirds of Beowulf.] 5) J. W. Cunliffe, 
J. F. A. Pyre, Karl Young, Century Readings for a Course in English 
Literature. New York, 1915. (Contains the greater part of Earle’s 
translation.) 6) English Literature, The Beginnings to 1500, ed. by 
James Dow McCallum. New York, 1929. (Several passages, chiefly 
episodes, are omitted.) 7) Old English and Medieval Literature ed. by 
G. H. Gerould. New York, 1929. (Gerould’s metrical version (imitative 
measure) includes about one half of Beowulf 


c. Criticism of Translations 


43. A useful review of the translations published up to 1902 is found in 
Chauncey B. Tinker’s The Translations of Beowulf: a critical Bibliogra- 
phy. (Yale Studies in English xvi.) New York, 1903. The earlier 
translations are surveyed by R. P. Wiilcker in Angl. iv, Anz. (1881), 69- 


1 Paraphrases for the general public or for children: 1) Ferdinand Bassler, Beowulf, Wieland 
der Schmied, und die Ravennaschlacht. Fiir die J ugend und das Volk bearbeitet, 2d ed., Berlin, 
1875. 16mo. 2) Clara L. Thomson, The Adventures of Beowulf. London, 1899; 2d ed., 1904. 
(A good paraphrase for school children.) 3) A popular summary in A Book of Famous M yths 
and Legends, with an Introduction by Thomas J. Shahan, Boston, roor; included in Hamilton 
W. Mabie’s Legends that Every Child Should Know, New York, 1906. 4) Stories of Beowulf 
Told to the Children by H. E. Marshall. (With pictures.) London and New York, 1908. 16mo. 
5) Brave Beowulf (in Every Child’s Library) by Thos. Cartwright. (With pictures.) London, 
1908. 16mo. 6) A paraphrase of the first division (ll. r-1250) for school children: R. A. Spen- 
cer, The Story of Beowulf and Grendel retold in Modern English Prose. London and Edinburgh, 


n.d. [1923]. 7) Other selections as well as digests and paraphrases are mentioned in Tinker’s 
monograph (L 3.43), pp. 121 ff. 
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78; some later ones by James M. Garnett, Publ. MLAss. xviii (1903), 
445-51. 

44. For a discussion of the verse-form most suitable for a translation, 
see J. Schipper, Angi. vi, Anz. (1883), 120-24; Francis B. Gummere, 
Am. Jour. Phil. vii (1886), 46-78; James M. Garnett, zd. ii (1881), 356f., 
Publ. MLAss. vi (1891), 95-105, ib. xviii (1903), 446 f., 455-58; Prosser 
Hall Frye, MLN. xii (1897), 79-82; Edward Fulton, Publ. MLAss. xiii 
(1898), 286-96; M. Trautmann, Bonn. B. v (1900), 189-91; John Ries, 
L 3.26. Cf. also F. B. Gummere, MLN. xxv (1910), 61-3 (in a reply to 
C. G. Child’s criticism of the use of verse, 7b. xxiv (1909), 253 f.), and 
C. G. Child’s rejoinder, 7b. xxv (1910), 157 f.; further W. J. Sedgefield, 
ESt. xli (1910), 402 f., and M. Trautmann, Beibdl. xxi (1910), 353-60 (in 
reviews of Gummere’s translation); J. D. Spaeth in Early English Poems 
(L 3.42.4), pp. 376-80; A. Blyth Webster, Essays and Studies by Mem- 
bers of the English Association v (1914), 153-71; William Ellery Leonard, 
“ Beowulf and the Niebelungen Couplet,” Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 2 (1918), pp. 99-152 [a spirited exposition 
of the merits of the ‘ Nibelungen couplet ’ as verse-medium; the added 
specimens convincingly support the arguments]. Review of W. E. 
Leonard’s monograph by Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xxxii (1921), 145-48. Cf. 
Leonard’s supplementary study, ‘“‘ The Scansion of Middle English 
Alliterative Verse,” Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 11 (1920), 57-103. And see L 3.41 a (H. C. Wyld). 

[45. A drama on the subject of Beowulf (written in 1899-1900), en- 
titled Beowulf: An Epical Drama by Percy MacKaye is in preparation 
for the press. |! 


IV. LITERARY CRITICISM. FABULOUS AND 
HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 


A. GENERAL REFERENCES 


a. Handbooks of Literature 


1. Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry. Ed. by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Vol. ii, pp. 3-19: Henry Sweet, Sketch of the History of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. London, 1871. 

2. Henry Morley, English Writers. Vol. i, ch. vi (1st ed., 1864), 2d 
ed. (completely revised), London, 1887; 3d ed., 1891. 

3. Bernhard ten Brink, (1) Geschichte der englischen Litteratur. Vol. i, 
Berlin, 1877; (2) 2d ed. revised by Alois Brandl, 1899. [Admirable.] 
(3) English translation of the first edition by Horace M. Kennedy. 
London and New York, 1884. 

4. Richard Wiilker, Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsdchsischen Lit- 


1 It may be mentioned that Howard Hanson has composed a choral work, “ The Lament for 
Beowulf ”’ (for mixed chorus and orchestra). (Boston, 1925.) 
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teratur. Leipzig, 1885. [Of great value on account of its bibliographies 
and critical summaries of books and papers. ] 

5. Adolf Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im 
Abendlande, Vol. iii, pp. 27 ff. Leipzig, 1887. 

6. Stopford A. Brooke, (1) The History of Early English Literature. 
London and New York, 1892. [Interesting.] (2) English Literature from 
the Beginning to the Norman Conquest. London and New York, 1808. 
[A shorter version. ] 

7. Bernhard ten Brink, Altenglische Literatur in P. Grdr2, 1i*. Strass- 
burg, 1893. [Unfinished.] Reprinted in L 4.3-2, Pp. 431-78. 

8. Rudolf Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur bis zum Ausgange 
des Mittelalters. Vol. i*, passim. Strassburg, 1894. 

9. W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry. Vol. 1 ucomeil 
London and New York, 1895. 

10. The Cambridge History of English Literature. Ed. by A. W. Ward 
and A. R. Waller. Vol. i, ch. iii: H. Munro Chadwick, Early National 
Poeiry. London and New York, 1907.1 [Admirable, succinct account. ] 

iz. Alois Brandl, Englische Literatur: A. Angelsichsische Periode in 
P. Grdr.?, ii*, pp. 980-1024. Strassburg, 1908. [The most successful 
scholarly treatment.] 

12. Illustrated works of a somewhat popular character: (1) Richard 
Wiilker, Geschichte der englischen Litteratur. Leipzig, 1896; 2d ed., 1907. 
(2) Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse, English Literature: An Illus- 
trated Record. Vol. i, by Richard Garnett. London and New York, 1903, 
1923. 

13. Shorter Handbooks: (r) John Earle, Anglo-Saxon Literature. 
London, 1884. 16mo, 262 pp. (2) F. J. Snell, The Age of Alfred. Lon- 
don, 1912. 12mo0, 257 pp. (3) M. M. A. Schréer, Grundziige und 
Haupttypen der englischen Literaturgeschichte. Part i. (Sammlung 
Goschen, No. 286.) 3. ed., 1927. [A stimulating primer.] 

13 a. Andreas Heusler, Die altgermanische Dichtung. (Handbuch der 
Literaturwissenschaft hrsg. von Oskar Walzel, Vol. xi.) Berlin-Neuba- 
belsberg, 1923. 4to, 200 pp. Passim. [A brilliant work covering the 
entire field; the ripe fruit of scholarship and literary insight. For 
Beowulf, see esp. §§ 148 ff.; for Widsid, §§ 77 f.] 

Cf. also Levin L. Schiicking, Die angelsdchsische und Sriuhmittelenglische 
Dichtung (Walzel’s Handbuch etc.), passim. Pp. 1-35: the OE. period. 
(1927.) — Hermann Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, Vol. i. (P. 
Grdr. 10.1.) Berlin, 1928. 442 pp. [Contains a general informative in- 
troduction and a study of “ Deutsche Heldensage.”’] R.: A. Heusler, 
Anz. fdA, xlviii (1929), 160-70. Vol. ii. x (P. Grdr. 10.2): “* Nordger- 


1 George Sampson’s The Cambridge Book af Prose and Verse (Cambridge, 1924; XXxviii +438 
. pp.) “ offers to general readers a Selection of passages to illustrate the first vohime of The 
Cambridge History of English Literature.” [It Coptains 9 few skort passaves of Beowulf taken 
from various ¢arlier translations. ] 
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manische Heldensage,’’ 1933. Vol. ii. 2 (P. Grdr. 10.3): “ Englische 
Heldensage, etc.,’’ 1934. [Masterly studies.] 

13 b. Emile Legouis, A History of English Literature 650-1660 (Vol. i 
of A History of English Literature by Emile Legouis and Louis Caza- 
mian). Translated from the French by Helen Douglas Irvine. London 
and Toronto, 1926. Ch. i: ‘Anglo-Saxon Literature’* (pp. 1-34). 
[Remarkable for a certain unwillingness to appreciate Old English 
poetry. Beowulf is called ‘‘ a poem which has come out of a cold cell in a 
Northumbrian cloister; it breathes the air of the tomb.”] R.: Kemp 
Malone, JEGPh. xxvi (1927), 413-19. (‘‘ The mature philologist will 
read Mr. Legouis’s work with interest and, now and again, with profit. 
The beginner (for whom the book was written) is likely to be led into 
false paths.’’) 


b. Comprehensive Treatises (touching on various lines of inquiry)! 


14. K. W. Bouterwek, “‘ Das Beowulflied. Eine Vorlesung.”? Germ. 
i (1856), 385-418. [Analysis of the poem, with a general introduction. ]? 

15. F. Roénning, Beovulfs-Quadet: en literer-historisk undersggelse. 
Kgbenhavn Diss. 1883. 175 pp. [Arguments against Miillenhoff’s 
Liedertheorie; authorship, date, genesis, literary character of the Beo- 
wulf.| R.: R. Heinzel, Anz. fdA. x (1884), 233-39. 

16. Gregor Sarrazin, (1) Beowulf-Studien: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
altgermanischer Sage und Dichtung. Berlin, 1888. 220 pp. (A summary 
in English by Phoebe M,. Luehrs in The Western Reserve University 
Bulletin, Vol. vii, No. 5 (Nov., 1904), pp. 146-65.) [Scandinavian origin 
of the legends and the poem; Cynewulf’s authorship.] R.: R. Heinzel, 
Anz.fdA. xv (1889), 182-89; E. Koeppel, ESt. xiii (1889), 472-80, cf. 
Sarrazin, 7b. xiv (1890), 421-27; Koeppel, 7b. xiv, 427-32. — Further: 
G. Sarrazin, (2) ‘‘ Die Abfassungszeit des Beowulfliedes,’? Angl. xiv 
(1892), 399-415. (Cf. L 4.142.) (3) Von Kadmon bis Kynewulf. Eine 
litterar-historische Studie. Berlin, 1913. 173 pp. [Genesis of Beowulf, 
its relation to other OE. poems, date, authorship (Cynewulf).] R.: 
L. Dudley, JEGPh. xv (1916), 313-17; O. Funke, Beibl. xxxi (1920), 
121-34. 

17. Studies preparatory to his Beowulf-Studien are found in the fol- 
lowing papers by G. Sarrazin: (1) ‘‘ Der Schauplatz des ersten Beowulf- 
liedes und die Heimat des Dichters,’’ Beitr. xi (1886), 159-83; (2) ‘‘ Alt- 
nordisches im Beowulfliede,” ib. xi, 528-41; (3) ‘‘ Die Beowulfsage in 
Danemark,’’ Angl. ix (1886), 195-99; (4) ‘‘ Beowa und Bothvar,”’ 2b. ix, 


1 Here would belong also the introductions to certain editions and translations of Beowulf, 
especially those of Grundtvig (translation and edition), Kemble, Ettmiiller (translation), 
Thorpe, Simrock, Arnold, Garnett, Grion, Earle, Simons, Clark Hall, Gering, Huyshe, Gum- 
mere, Sedgefield, e¢ al. 

2 A very brief survey of the poem and its salient features is contained in Frederico Garlanda’s 
Beowulf: origini, bibliografia, metrica, contenuto, saggio di versione letterale, significato storico, 
etico, sociologico. Roma, 1906. 15 pp. 
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200-4; (5) ‘* Beowulf und Kynewulf,” zd. ix, 515-50. — Cf. E. Sievers, 
“Die Heimat des Beowulfdichters,”’ Beitr. xi (1886), 354-62; “ Altnor- 
disches im Beowulf?”’, 2b. xii (1887), 168-200; J. H. Gallée, “‘ haf, gamel, 
bano,” ib. xii, 561-63; J. Kail, ‘‘ Uber die Parallelstellen in der angel- 
sichsischen Poesie,” Angl. xii (1889), 21-40; G. Sarrazin, “ Parallel- 
stellen in altenglischer Dichtung,”’ Angl. xiv (1892), 186-92. Other 
papers of importance by Sarrazin are mentioned under L 4.32, 144. 

18. Bernhard ten Brink, Beowulf: Untersuchungen (Quellen und 
Forschungen etc. lxii.). Strassburg, 1888. 248 pp. [Component elements 
(‘ variations’); nationality (English) and origin of the Beowulf; lan- 
guage, MS.] R.: R. Heinzel, Anz.fdA. xv (1889), 153-82; H. Miller, 
ESt. xiii (1889), 247-315. 

19. Karl Miillenhoff, Beovwlf: Untersuchungen tiber das angelsdch- 
sische Epos und die dlteste Geschichte der germanischen Seevilker. Berlin, 
1889. 165 pp. [a. Myths; historical elements (most valuable); b. ‘‘ The 
inner history of Beowwlf.’”? See L 4.130.] R.: R. Heinzel, Anz.fdA. xvi 

~(1890), 264-75; G. Sarrazin, ES#. xvi (1892), 71-85. — Cf. K. Miillen- 
hoff in Nordalbingische Studien i (Kiel, 1844), 166-73. [A first, brief 
study of some of the historical elements. ] 

20. Thomas Arnold, Notes on Beowulf. London and New York, 1808. 
t2mo, 140 pp. [Helpful as an introduction.] R.: G. Sarrazin, ESt. 
XXVili (1900), 410-18. 

21. Henry Bradley, “ Beowulf.”? Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th eds 
Vol. ili (1910), 758-61. [Brief, conservative survey. | 

22. H. Munro Chadwick, (1) The Heroic Age. Cambridge, 1912. 474 
pp. [Animportant work of wide scope. It includes an illuminating com- 
parison of the Germanic with the Greek heroic poetry.] R.: A. Mawer, 
MLR. viii (1913), 207-9; R. W. Chambers, ESt. xlviii (1914/15), 162- 
66. (2) H. Munro Chadwick and N. Kershaw Chadwick, The Growth of 
Literature. Vol.i: The Ancient Literatures of Europe. Cambridge (Engl.) 
and New York, 1932. 672 pp. [The opening volume of a monumental 
undertaking. The comparative treatment has been extended to the old 
Norse, Welsh, and Irish literatures.] R.: A. H. Krappe, Speculum viii 
(1933), 270-78; H. V. Routh, RESt. ix (1933), 209-13. — [Cf. also 
I. S. Peter, Beowulf and the Ramayana: A Study in Epic Poetry. Lon- 
don, 1934. 139 pp.] 

22a. R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction to the Study of 
the Poem with a Discussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. Cambridge, 
1921. 417 pp. [Historical elements, non-historical elements, origin of 
the poem; illustrative documents, special appendices, full bibliography, 
etc. A very important, scholarly work, indispensable to advanced stu- 
dents. Thorough discussion of problems.] R.: Frederick Tupper, 
JEG Ph. xxi (1922), 680-84; Bernhard Fehr, Beibl. xxxiii (1922), 121-26; 
Eilert Ekwall, ib., 177-85; Howard R. Patch, MLN. xxxvii (1922), 
418-27; Robert J. Menner, The Literary Review (New York Evening 
Post), Jan. 20, 1923, p. 394; Allen Mawer, MLR, xviii (1923), 96-98; 
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J. R. Hulbert], M@Ph. xx (1923), 436 f.; O. L. Jiriczek, Die Neueren 
Sprachen xxxi (1923), 412-16; R. C. Boer, Eng. Studies vy (Amsterdam, 
1923), 105-18; E. E. Wardale, Vear’s Work ii, 33-35. Second ed., 1932. 
565 pp. R.: Fr. Klaeber, MLR. xxvii (1932), 462-66; Kemp Malone, 
Eng. Studies xiv (1932), 190-93; Medium Aivumi (1932), 229-31 (anon.); 
F. Mossé, Revue germanique xxiv (1933), 49-52; Howard R. Patch, 
Speculum viii (1933), 278 f.; C. L. Wrenn, RES?#. ix (1933), 204-09; 
W. Fischer, Bezbl. xliv (1933), 332-35. 

22 b. R. W. Chambers’s delightful essay, ‘“‘ Beowulf and the Heroic 
Age” (L 3.16 c) deserves special mention; likewise, his paper, ‘‘ The 
Lost Literature of Medieval England,” Transactions of the Bibliograph- 
tcal Society (The Library), London, March, 1925, pp. 293-321. 

22 c. William Witherle Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition. 
Cambridge (Harvard Univ. Press), 1928, 1930. 349 pp. [A very helpful 
book, similar in its scope to Chambers’s Introduction, but not exclusively 
addressed to scholars. The author’s aim has been “‘ to review the sub- 
ject-matter of the poem, both the main plot and the chief subsidiary 
material, and to show how this appears to have been gradually com- 
bined into an epic, giving due attention to the social and political back- 
ground.”] R.: Kemp Malone, Speculum iii (1928), 612-15; R. W. 
Chambers, MLR. xxiv (1929), 334-37; Elsie Blackman, RESt#. v (1929), 
333-35; Henning Larsen, MLN. xliv (1929), 189 f.; O. L. Jiriczek, 
Beibl. xl (1929), 193-202; Marjorie Daunt, Year’s Work ix, 66 f. 

22 d. Hermann Schneider, Englische und nordgermanische Heldensage. 
(Sammlung Géschen, No. 1064.) 1933. [A primer containing very brief 
but independent comments on Finnsburg, Beowulf, etc.] For a fuller 
account, see L 4.13 a. 


B. Tue Lecrenps. (Component Elements of the Story) 


a. Fabulous (or Supernatural) and Historical Elements' 


23. Franz Joseph Mone, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der teutschen 
Heldensage. Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1836. 292 pp. 

24. H. Leo, Ueber Beowulf: Beowulf, das dlteste deutsche, in angelsach- 
sischer Mundart erhaltene Heldengedicht nach seinem Inhalte, und nach 
seinen historischen und mythologischen Beziehungen betrachtet. Halle, 
1839. 120 pp. 

25. Karl Miillenhoff, (1) “‘ Die austrasische Dietrichssage,” ZfdA. vi 
(1848), 435 ff. [Hygelac’s expedition against the Franks, etc.]; (2) 
“ Scéaf und seine Nachkommen,” ib. vii (1849), 410-19; (3) ‘‘ Der 
Mythus von Béowulf,” ib. vii, 419-41; (4) “ Zur Kritik des angelsich- 


1 The various subdivisions do not necessarily exclude each other; a certain amount of over- 
lapping is in fact unavoidable in this Bibliography. Occasional deviations from the chronologi- 
cal order are intentional. 
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sischen Volksepos,”’ 7b. xi (1859), 272-94; (5) ‘‘ Zeugnisse und Excurse 
zur deutschen Heldensage,”’ ib. xii (1865, paper dated: 1860), 253 ff. 
[Important testimonies. ] 

26. Ludwig Uhland, “ Zur deutschen Heldensage. I. Sigemund und 
Sigeferd.” Germ. ii (1857), 344-63. (=L. Uhland’s Schriften zur Ge- 
schichte der Dichtung und Sage viii (Stuttgart, 1873), 479-504.) 

27. Daniel H. Haigh, The Anglo-Saxon Sagas. London, 1861. 178 
pp. [English history discovered in the poem; fanciful, superficial.] 

28. Sophus Bugge, “‘ Studien tiber das Beowulfepos.” Beitr. xii (1887), 
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29. B. Symons, Heldensage in P. Grdr., ii* (1893), §§ 17-18; 2d ed. 
(1900), iii, §§ 23-25: “ Beowulfsage.” [Careful, conservative summary.] 

30. Otto Haack, Zeugnisse zur altenglischen Heldensage. Kiel Diss., 
1892. 56 pp. 

3t. (1) G. Binz, “ Zeugnisse zur germanischen Sage in England.’? 
Beitr. xx (1895), 141-223. [Valuable collection of material based on an 
examination of proper names recorded in England.] (2) A few supple- 
mentary references by F. Kluge, ESt. xxi (1895), 446-48. — (3) Fur- 
ther: F. Kluge, “‘ Der Beowulf und die Hrolfs Saga Kraka.”’ ES¢. xxii 
(1896), 144 f.— (4) Erik Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen in 
England in alt- u. friihmittelenglischer Zeit. (St.EPh. xxxvii.) Halle a. S., 
1910, Passim. (5) F. W. Moorman, “ English Place-Names and Teu- 
tonic Sagas.” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association 
v (Oxford, 1914), 75-103. (6) A. Brandl, “‘ Siegmund, Siegfried und 
Briinhilde in Ortsnamen des nordwestlichen Englands.” Arch. cxxxiii 
(1915), 408 f. (7) Hans Naumann, Alinordische Namenstudien, pp. 
179-82. Berlin, 1912. (8) Erik Bjorkman, Studien tiber die Eigennamen 
im Beowulf. (St.EPh. lviii.) Halle a. S., 1920. 122 pp. [A complete 
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“ Nordiska namnstudier.”” Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1927. (Filos., 
Sprakvet. och histor. Vetensk. 3-) 118 pp. [Pp. 5 ff: § Forngermanska 
kunganamn’ (cf. Intr. xxxii & n. 3); pp. 110 ff.: ‘ Nordiska person- 
namn pa -iéfr’; pp. 53 ff.: names in Beowulf.] 

32. Gregor Sarrazin, (1) ‘“ Neue Beowulf-Studien. I. Ké6énig Hrodh- 
geirr und seine Familie. II. Das Skjéldungen-Epos. III. Das Drachen- 
lied. IV. Das Beowulflied und Kynewulfs Andreas.” ES¢. xxiii (1897), 
221-67; (2) “ Hrolf Krake und sein Vetter im Beowulfliede.”’ ESt. xxiv 
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Lethra.”  Angl. xix (1897), 368-92; 392-97; (4) ‘Neue Beowulf- 
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33. E. Sievers, “ Beowulf und Saxo.’? Berichte der Kénigl. Sdch- 
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Heimskringla translated by F. Niedner (Nos. 14-16, 1922~23); Vol- 
sungasaga, and Hrélfssaga, by P. Herrmann (No. 21, 1923, Pp. 39-136; 
221—306, a revision of his earlier translation); Grettissaga, by P. Herr- 
mann (No. 5, 1913). 
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3. Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla: Noregs Konunga Sogur. Ed. by 
Finnur Jénsson. 4 vols. Kgbenhavn, 1893-1901. Vol. i, pp. 9-85: 
Ynglingasaga. — English translation by William Morris and FEirtkr 
Magnisson in The Saga Library, Vols. iii-vi. London, 1893-1 905. Vol. 
iii, pp. 11-73: Yuglingasaga. Translation by Erling Monsen (and A. H. 
Smith), Cambridge, 1932. 

4. Saxo Grammaticus (born cir. a.D. 1150), Gesta Danorum. Ed. by 
P. E. Miiller and J. M. Velschow (Vol. i. Havniz, 1839. Vol. ii [Prolego- 
mena et notae uberiores]. Havniz, 1858); by Alfred Holder (Strassburg, 
1886; used for quotations); Saxonis Gesta Danorum primum a C. Knabe 
et P. Herrmann recensita recognoverunt et ediderunt J. Olrik et H. 
Reder. Vol. i: Text. Copenhagen, 1931. fol., lit+609 pp. — Transla- 
tion of the first nine books into English by Oliver Elton (London, 
1894) (L 9.36); into German by Hermann Jantzen (Berlin, 1900; with 
notes and index of subjects); Paul Herrmann (Leipzig, 1901). (Cf. 
L 4.35 a, 35, 100). 

For minor Latin chronicles see Appendix I: Par. § 8. 

5. Volsungasaga (cir. a.p. 1250). Ed. by S. Bugge (Christiania, 1865); 
E. Wilken (Paderborn, 1877, see L 10.2); W. Ranisch (Berlin, 1891). 
English translation by E. Magnisson and W. Morris (London, 1870; 
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reprinted and supplemented with Legends of the Wagner Trilogy, in the 
Norrcena Series, 1906). German translation by A. Edzardi (Stuttgart, 
1880, and 1881). 

6. Grettis Saga Asmundarsonar (cir. A.D. 1300). Ed. by R. C. Boer 
(Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, No. viii). Halle a. S., 1900. Chs. 64-66 
also in F. Holthausen’s Altislindisches Lesebuch, pp. 79 ff. Weimar, 
1896; ch. 35 also in Vigfusson and Powell’s Icelandic Prose Reader, pp. 
209 ff. Oxford, 1879; chs. 32-35 and 64-66 (with translation) in Cha. 
Intr. 146 ff.; ch. 35 in E. V. Gordon’s Introduction to Old Norse, Oxford, 
1927 (No. 8). — English translations by Eirikr Magnisson and William 
Morris (London and New York, 1900), and by George A. Hight (Every- 
man’s Library, 1914). (Cf. L 4.48, 54.) 

7. Orms pattr Stordlfssonar (early 14th century). Ed. by G. Vigftisson 
and C. R. Unger in Flateyjarbék i, 521-33. Christiania, 1860. Extract 
with translation in Cha. Intr. 186 ff. 

8. Hrolfs Saga Kraka (14th century). Ed. by Finnur Jénsson. 
Kgbenhavn, 1904. (On pp. 109-63 the Bjarkarimur (15th century).) 
Part of ch. 23 in Cha. Intr. 138 ff. (with translation) and in Gordon’s 
Introduction (No. 3). Complete translation by Stella M. Mills (with an 
introduction by E. V. Gordon), Oxford, 1933. Extracts from Bjarkari- 
mur with translation in Cha. Intr. 182 ff. — German translation (with 
useful notes) by Paul Herrmann. Torgau Progr., 1905. (Cf. L 4.65.) 

9. Finnur Jonsson, Den Oldnorske og Oldislandske Litteraturs Historie. 
Kgbenhavn, 1894-1901; 2. ed., 1920-24. — Eugen Mogk, Norwegisch- 
Islindische Literatur in P. Grdr.*, ii*, pp. 555-923. 1902. — Primers: 
W. Golther, Nordische Literaturgeschichte. I. (Sammlung Géschen, No. 
254.) 1905; 2. ed., r921. G. Neckel, Die alinordische Literatur (‘ Aus 
Natur und Geisteswelt,’ No. 782.) 1923. Bertha S. Phillpotts, Edda and 
Saga. (Home University Library, No. 155.) 1931. 


Nore 1. — A list of the best books in English suitable for an introduc- 
tion to the subject and its wider relations should, by all means, include 

Chadwick’s Heroic Age (L 4.22) 

Ker’s Epic and Romance (L 4.120) 

Chambers’s Widsith (L 4.77) and Introduction (L 4.22 a) 

Lawrence’s Beowulf and Epic Tradition (L 4.22 c) 

Gummere’s Germanic Origins (L 9.11). 

To these we may add the two most helpful translations, viz. those of 
Gummere and Clark Hall (Hall’s prose translation), 

Of books in other languages, Brandl’s Angelsdchsische Literatuy 
(L 4.11) and Olrik’s Danmarks Heltedigtning (L 4.35) — each in its own 
way — invite particular attention on the part of students. (The latter 
now also available in English.) Bugge’s Studien tiber das Beowulfepos 
(L 4.28, L 5.6.3) may serve as a model of philological method. Hoops’s 
Kommentar (L 5.60.6) is a most useful guide. 

Note 2. — Reports of the progress of Beowulf studies have appeared 
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at various times. See Wiilker’s Grundriss (L 4.4); J. Earle, L 3.4, pp. 
ix-liii; F. Dieter in Ergebnisse und Fortschritte der germanistischen Wis- 
senschaft im letzten Vierteljahrhundert ed. by R. Bethge (1902), pp. 348- 
56; cf. A. Brandl, “Uber den gegenwartigen Stand der Beowulf- 
Forschung,” Arch. cviii (1902), 152-55; R. C. Boer, L 4.140, pp. 1-24. 
(Th. Kriiger, Zum Beowulfliede, Bromberg Progr. (1884), and Arch. 
Ixxi (1884), 129-52; C. B. Tinker, L 3.43, passim.) Bohumil Trnka, 
“ DneSni stav bad4ni o Beowulfovi,” Casopis pro moderni filologii xii 
(1925-26), 35-48, 124-36, 247-54. (Has not been read by the editor.) 
Walther Fischer, ‘‘ Von neuerer deutscher Beowulf-Forschung,’”’ German- 
ische Philologie, Festschrift fiir O. Behaghel (1934), pp. 419-31. 

Note 3.— For biographical accounts of some prominent Beowulf 
scholars, see Salmonsen’s Konversationsleksikon: G. J. Thorkelin (175 2- 
1829), N. F. S. Grundtvig (1783-1872); — JEGPh. vii, No. 2, pp. 105- 
114 (E. Mogk): S. Bugge (1833-1907); — The Dictionary of National 
Biography: J. M. Kemble (1807-1857), B. Thorpe (1782-1870) ; — All- 
gemeine Deutsche Biographie: C. W. M. Grein (1825-1877) (a fuller 
statement in Grein-Wiilker’s Bibliothek der ags. Poesie iii. 2, pp. vii—xii), 
K. Miillenhoff (1818-1884), J. Zupitza (1844-1895), B. ten Brink (1841- 
1892); — Heyne’s Das alideutsche Handwerk, pp. vii-xiv (E. Schréder): 
M. Heyne (1837-1906); — ESt. 1, 192-97 (L. L. Schiicking): Gregor 
Sarrazin (1857-1915); Arch. cxxxvi, 1-15 (A. Heusler), Danske Studier 
1917, 1-12 (Marius Kristensen): Axel Olrik (1864-1917); GRM. ii, 
577-92 (W. Streitberg), Beitr. lvii, pp. i-xviii (Th. Frings), PMLA. 
xlvii, 607 f. (F. H. Wilkens): Eduard Sievers (1850-1932). 
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BEOWULF 


THE TEXT 


Irazics indicate alteration of words by emendation. Letters or words 
added by emendation are placed within square brackets. Parentheses 
are used when the conjecturally inserted letters correspond to letters of 
the MS. which on account of its damaged condition are missing or il- 
legible and were so when the Thorkelin transcripts were made. Expan- 
sion of the usual scribal contractions for pet, -wm, etc., is not marked. 

The apparatus of variant readings, it is believed, has been made suf- 
ficiently full, although a system of careful selection had, necessarily, to 
be applied. Indeed, the inclusion of many useless guesses would have 
served no legitimate purpose. The emendations adopted are regularly 
credited to their authors. Of other conjectures, a number of the more 
suggestive and historically interesting ones have been added. Scholars 
who have given their support to certain readings have been frequently 
mentioned; also the expedient of the impersonal et al. has been freely 
—no doubt somewhat arbitrarily —employed. (?) after a name ora 
citation indicates that an emendation has been regarded as more or less 
doubtful by its author. In many cases it has seemed helpful to record 
the views of the four most recent editors. 4 Hdd.=Holt.§, Schii., 
Sed.?, Cha.; 3 Edd.=the same editions except the one specified. — 
Edd.=(all, or most) editions, or the subsequent editions, with the ex- 
ception of those specified. (Readings of the previous issues (1922, 1928) 
of the present edition which have been abandoned are not mentioned.) 
In quoting the readings of various scholars normalization has been prac- 
tised to the extent of providing the proper marks of quantity, etc., in 
every instance. 

A and B denote the two Thorkelin transcripts, see L 1.3; whenever 
they are referred to, it is understood that the MS. in its present condi- 
tion is defective. MS. Ke., etc., means Kemble’s (etc.) reading of the 
MS. The number of colons used in citing MS. readings (see, e.g., 159%) 
marks the presumable number of lost letters; in case their approximate 
number cannot be made out, dots are used. In quoting the readings of 
A and B — from Zupitza’s notes — the plain dots have been kept. The 
beginning of a new line in the MS. is sometimes indicated by a bar; 
thus, 47> MS. g../ denne. Fol. (130%, etc.) followed by a word (or 
part of it) signifies that a page of the MS. begins with that word, which, 
however, is very often no longer fully visible in the MS. itself. 

For other abbreviations see the Table of Abbreviations. 

Regarding the somewhat uncertain matter of punctuating, it has been 
held desirable that the punctuation, while facilitating the student’s 
understanding of the text, should also, in a measure, do justice to the 
old style and sentence structure. Cf. L 5.60. 

The student is advised to go carefully through the Note on Textual 
Criticism (T.C.) in Appendix III, and to study the explanatory Notes 
constantly in connection with the variant readings. 


BEOW ULF 


HWT, WE GAR-DEna in géardagum, 
péodcyninga prym gefrinon, 
hii 64 epelingas _ ellen fremedon! 

Oft Scyld Scéfing sceapena pbréatum, 

§ monegum m&éghum  meodosetla oftéah, 
egsodeeorl[as], syddan &rest weard 
féasceaft funden; _hé pes frofre gebad, 
wéox under wolcnum weordmyndum bah, 
06 pethim éghwyle ymbsittendra 

10 oferhronrade _hyran scolde, 
gomban gyldan; pet wes gid cyning! 
Dém eafera wes efter cenned 
geongingeardum, _ pone God sende 
folce to frdfre; fyrendearfe ongeat, 

1s béhierdrugon aldor/(lé)ase 
lange hwile; him pes Liffrea, 
wuldres Wealdend _woroldare forgeaf, 
Béowulf wes bréme — bléd wide sprang — 
Scyldes eafera Scedelandum in. 

20 Swa sceal (geong g)uma  godde gewyrcean, 
fromum feohgiftum on feder (bea)rme, 


3 Fol. 120% begins. — 4 MS. (now), AB sceapen, Wanley L 1.2 sceapena. —6® MS. 
feared over egsode ‘ in a 16th century hand’ (Z.). — Schubert L 8.1.7 inserts [hie]. — Ke., 
Siev. L 4.33.188 f., xxix 560 ff., 4 Edd. eorl[as]. — o? MS. para y.; Siev. R. 256, L 4.33.190 
cancels para; so 4 Edd. Cf. T.C. § 24.— 14> Schi.8-4 (Krauel) fyrn-.—15® MS. d; 
Holt., Cha. pet; Bouterwek L 4.45, Tr., Schil., Sed., (cf. Z.,) pi; Thk., Ke. pe. — 15° MS. 
aldor (:):: ase; Rask (in Gru. tr. 267), Edd. -léase; Holt.2—-4 -léaste. — 18° Béowulf, 
see 53° Varr. — 10° Ke. eafera[n]; so Schii. See note. — 20% MS. :::2:: (:)uma; Ke. 
gudfruma; Gr.1 gléaw guma; Gr.? geong guma, so 4 Edd. — 21> Fol. 129° MS. Z. (:): : rme; 
Ke. feorme; Bouterwek L 4.45, Holt., Cha. bearme; Gr.1, Schi., Sed. erne. 


2 BEOWULF 


pet hine on ylde_ eft gewunigen 
wilgesipas, ponne wig cume, 
léode gelésten; lofd&dum sceal 

as inmé&gpa gehw&re man gepeon. 

Him 64 Scyld gewat td gescephwile 
felahror féran on Fréan wére; 
hihyne pa etbéron td brimes farode, 
swése gesipas, swahéselfa bed, 

30 penden wordum wéold wine Scyldinga — 
léof landfruma lange ahte. 
pér et hySestdd _hringedstefna 
isig ond itfis, epelinges fer; 
alédon pa _ léofne péoden, 

35 béagabryttan on bearm scipes, 
mérnebemeste. pér was madma fela 
of feorwegum  fretwa gel&éded; 
ne hyrde ic cymlicor céol gegyrwan 
hildewépnum ond headowédum, 

40 billumondbyrnum; him on bearme lag 
madma menigo, pa him mid scoldon 
on flodes ht _feor gewitan. 

Nales hihineléssan lacum téodan, 
péodgestréonum, pon pa dydon, 

45 pe hine et frumsceafte ford onsendon 
gnne ofer YSe umborwesende. 


25° Siev. R. 485, Holt., Schil., Sed. gehwim. Cf. T.C. § 11. — 28 Krapp MPh. ¢i 407 
warode (soThk.). See Angl. xxviii 455 f.— 30% Bright MLN. x 43 wordum geweald; so 
Child ib. xxi 175 f.— 31° Rie. Zs. 381 f. lif (for leof). — 31 Gra (?), (Siev. ix 136 ?), 
Aant. 1 f. prage (for ahte); Klu. ix 188 lendagas (for lange); Holt.2-5 {hi] ahte.—C/. Bu. 80; 
Kock 221 ff. — 33° isig; Tr. 127 icig or itig (cp. icge 1107 ?) ‘ resplendent? (?); Holt. 
Beibl. xiv 82 f Xsig, cb. ON. eisa ‘rush on,’ si. Krogmann A. lui 438 f.; Tr. Bonn. B. xvii 
151 f. isig ‘ready’ (cp. eoset 224° Varr.); Hollander MLN. «xxii 246 f. itig ‘splendid’ 
(cb. ON. itr); cf. Grienb. Beitr. xxxvi 95.— 44> MS., Arn., Tr. pon; Thk., Edd. pon{ne). — 
Tr., Holt. d&don. Cf. Lang. § 23.6. — 46° Fol. 130% sende, 


BEOWULF 3 


pa gyt hie him dsetton —_segen g(yl)denne 
héah ofer héafod, léton holm beran, 
géafon on garsecg; him wes gedmor sefa, 

so murnende méd. Men necunnon 
secgan td sdde, _selerédende, 
heled under heofenum, hwa p#m hleste onféng. 

I Dawesonburgum Béowulf Scyldinga, 
léof léodcyning longe prage 

ss folcum gefrege — feder ellor hwearf, 
aldor of earde—, op pet him eft onwic 
héah Healfdene; héold penden lifde 
gamol ond gidréouw _—_ glade Scyldingas. 
Dézm féower bearn _fordgerimed 

60 in worold wocun, weoroda réswal[n], 
Heorogar ond Hrodgar ond Halga til, 
hyrde ic pet[...... was OnJelan cwén, 
Heado-Scilfingas healsgebedda. 

pa wes Hrodgare _herespéd gyfen, 

65 wiges weordmynd, pet him his winemagas 
georne hyrdon, 0096 pet séo geogod gewéox, 
magodriht micel. Him on méd bearn, 
pet healreced hatan wolde, 
medozrn micel men gewyrcean 


47° MS. g../ denne; Ke. gyldenne. — 51> MS. redenne; Ke. ti -rédende (cp. 1346). 
— 53> Intr. xxvi n. 6: Béow or Béaw; cp. 18%. — Fuhr L 8.6.49, Kal. 56, Tr 128, Tr. 
Béowulf Scylding; but see Sier. xxix 300 ff.; T.C. § 20. — 58% Gr., et al. -réow (so Conybeare 
L 1.4 misread MS.); Bu.Zs. 193 -r6f; E., Grienb. 746 -hréow ‘ weary’ [?]; Tr. -réuw 
‘weary.’ See T.C. § 2. — 60? MS. reswa (and period after heoro gar); Ke., et al., Holt., 
Cha. réswa[n]. Cf. Lang. § 19.3.— 62 MS. no gap; He. (cf. E. ir.), Gr.2 Elan cwén [Ongen- 
péowes wees]; Gru. in: Brage og Idun iv (1841) 500 [OnJelan cwén, cf. Gru.; Bu. Tid. g2 f., 
Holt., Cha., Schtt.[...... wes OnJelan cwén; Klu. ESt. xxii 144 f., et al., Sed. (Sigenéow 
wes Séw]elan cwén, see Inir. xxxiv. Cf. E., Tr. Beibl. x 261, Tr., Holt. ii 105; Belden 
MLN. xxviii 140, xxxiii 123 f. (Yrse, cf. Intr. xxxiv n. 4.) See note. — 68° Rask L 2.23, 
et al. pet [hé]. See Lang. § 25.4. — 60 Fol. 130° medo. Schinbach Anz. fdA. iii g2 mare 
for micel (cf. E.); Harrison-Sharp* L 2.10 micle ma, Tr. micel, ma, Bright L 5.31.2 micle 
mare (Holt4’5 mérre) gewyrcean. 


4 BEOWULF 


yo pon{nje yldo bearn fre gefrtinon, 
ond péroninnan  eall gedélan 
geongum ond ealdum, swylc him God sealde 
biton folcscare ond feorum gumena. 
Da ic wide gefregn weorc gebannan 

75 manigre mégpe  geond pisne middangeard, 
folcstede fretwan. Him on fyrste gelomp, 
édre mid yldum, _—ipet hit wear ealgearo, 
healerna mést; scop him Heort naman 
sé pe his wordes geweald _-wide hefde. 

80 Hé béot ne aléh,  béagas délde, 
sinc et symle. Sele hlifade 
héah ond horngéap;_ headowylma bad, 
laSan liges; ne wes hit lenge pa gén, 
pet se ecghete apumswéoran 

85 efter welnide | wecnan scolde. 

Da se ellengést earfodlice 

prage gepolode, sé pe in pystrum bad, 
pet hé ddgora gehwam  dréam gehyrde 
hlidne in healle; pr wes hearpan swég, 

go swutol sang scopes. Segde sé pe ciipe 
frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, 
cwed pet se Almihtiga eordan worh(te), 
wlitebeorhtne wang, swa weter bebiged, 
gesette sigehrépig sunnan ond médnan 

9s léoman td léohte landbiendum, 
ond gefretwade _foldan scéatas 
leomum ond léafum, lif éac gescedp 


70° MS. pone; Gr.1, 4 Edd. pon(nje; Tr. pon (cp. 44). — 77” Ke., et al., Cha. eal gearo. 
So 1230° (2241). — 848 MS. secg; Gr.t ecg-. — 84> MS. apum swerian; Bu. Tid. 45f. 
Aabumswerian; Tr.! 130 -swéorum, Binz Beibl. xiv 359 -sweoran. — 86% Gr.1 (?), Rie.Zs. 383 
ellorgest, Tr.1 130, Tr. ellorg&st. See 1617% Varr.—o2" Fol. 132% cwed. — 92 Ke. 
worh(te). 
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cynna gehwylcum para de cwice hwyrfap. — 
Swa 6a drihtguman dréamum lifdon, 
100 €adiglice, 065 Set An ongan 
fyrene fre(m)man _ féond on helle; 
wes se grimma gést Grendel haten, 
mére mearcstapa, sé pe moras héold, 
fen ond festen;  fifelcynnes eard 
105 wonséli wer weardode hwile, 
sipdan him Scyppend  forscrifen hefde 
in Caines cynne— pone cwealm gewrec 
éce Drihten, pas pe hé Abel slog; 
ne gefeah hé pére feh6e, ~ac hé hine feor forwrac, 
tro Metod for py mane mancynne fram. 
Panon untydras — ealle onwo6con, 
eotenas ond ylfe ond orcnéas, 
swylce gigantas, pa wid Gode wunnon 
lange prage; hé him Ses léan forgeald. 
irs Gewat 54 néosian, sypdan niht becom, 
héan hises, hi hit Hring-Dene 
efter béorpege gebiin hefdon. 
Fand pa Sérinne epbelinga gedriht 
swefan efter symble; sorge ne ciidon, 
120 wonsceaft wera. Wiht unhélo, 
grim ond grédig, gearo sona wes, 
réoc ond répe, ond on reste genam 
pritig pegna; _panon eft gewat 
hide hrémig to ham faran, 
i25 mid pére welfylle wica néosan. 
ror® Ke. fre(m)man. — ror Bu. 80 healle for helle. — 106" MS. scyppen with d added 
above the line. — 107" MS. caines altered from cames. (Confusion of Cain and Cham. Cf. 
Intr. xxi n. 7.) Siev.Zum ags. Vocalismus (1900) p. 7 Caines (perh. diphthong ai?). — 


113° Fol. 232° gantas. — 115° Siev. R. 298 néosan. Cf. T.C. § 9. — 120° Siev. ix 137, Holt. 
weras. — 120 Rie.Zs. 283 unfélo, 
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Da wes onthtan mid &érdege 
Grendles giScreft gumum undyrne; 
pa wes efter wiste wodp up dhafen, 
micel morgenswég. Mére péoden, 
epeling €rgod, _—unblide set, 

polode Srydswy65 —_— pegnsorge dréah, 
sydpan hie pes ladan _—‘last scéawedon, 
wergan gastes; wes bet gewin to strang, 
1a6 ond longsum! Nes hit lengra fyrst, 
ac ymb aneniht eft gefremede 
mordbeala mare, ond nd mearn fore, 
fehde ond fyrene; wes td fest on pam. 
pa wes éadfynde __— pé him elles hwér 
gerumlicor reste [sdhtel, 

bed efter birum, 0a him gebéacnod wes, 
gesegd sddlice sweotolan tacne 
healdegnes hete; héold hyne sydpan 
fyr ond festor sé p&m féonde etwand. 
Swa rixode ond wid rihte wan, 

ana wid eallum, 008 pet idel stdd 

hiisa sélest. | Wes séo hwil micel; 

twelf wintra tid torn gepolode 

wine Scyldinga, wéana gehwelcne, 
sidra sorga; fordam [secgum] wear®, 
ylda bearnum —undyrne cid 

gyddum gedmore, pette Grendel wan 
hwile wid Hropgar, _hetenidas weg, 
fyrene ond fehde _fela misséra, 


134? Fol. 133% fyrst. — 139% Gr. ge rimlicor. — 139” Gr {sdhte].— 142° E. tr. (7) 
Bu. 80, Sed. heldegnes. — 148° MS. scyldenda; Gru.ir. 269 Scyldinga. — 149? Tho. (in Ke.) 
[sy5dan], so Sed., Cha.; Gr.2 [sorgcearu]; E. {sdcen]; Bu. 367 ([sarcwidum]; Tr.! 732 f. 
sarléodum, Tr. sarspellum (for fordam); Siev. xxix 313 for 64m [sdcnum]; JEGPh. vi 191, 
Schii, xxxix ror f., Schii., Holt.§ [secgum]); Holt.2-5 [sdna}. 
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singadle sece; sibbe ne wolde 

155 WiO manna hwone megenes Deniga, 
feorhbealo feorran, féa pingian, 
né per nénig witena wénan bporfte 
beorhtre bite  t6 bane folmum; 

(ac se) €gléca éhtende wes, 

160 deorc déapscua, dugupe ond geogobe, 
seomade ond syrede; _sinnihte héold 
mistige mdras; men ne cunnon, 
hwyder helrinan hwyrftum scripad. 

Swafelafyrena féond mancynnes, 

165 atol Angengea oft gefremede, 
heardra hynda; Heorot eardode, 
sincfage sel sweartum nihtum;— 
nd hé pone gifstdl grétan moste, 
mapdum for Metode, né his myne wisse. — 

170 Pet wes wr&c micel wine Scyldinga, 
modes brecda. Monig oft geset 
rice to rine; ré&d eahtedon, 
hwet swidferhdum _ sélest were 
wid férgryrum to gefremmanne. 

175 Hwilum hie gehéton et hergtrafum 
wigweorpunga, wordum bédon, 
pet him gastbona _géoce gefremede 
wid péodpréaum. Swylc wes péaw hyra, 
hépenra hyht; _helle gemundon 

180 in médsefan, Metod hie ne cipon, 
dda Démend, ne wiston hie Drihten God, 


Ke. hearg-; Gru., Edd. herg-. 
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né hie hiru heofena Helm _herian ne ciipon, 
wuldres Waldend. Wa bid pm ®e sceal 
purh slidne nid6_— sawle besciifan 
185infyresfepm, frdfre ne wénan, 
wihte gewendan! Wél bid pem pe mot 
efter déaddege  Drihten sécean 
ond to Feder fepmum  freodo wilnian! 
lI Swa 64 mélceare maga Healfdenes 
190 singala séad;_~— ne mihte snotor heled 
wéan onwendan; wes pet gewin td swyd, 
lap ond longsum, _pé on 94 léode becém, 
nydwracu nipgrim, nihtbealwa m@st. 
pet fram ham gefregn Higelaces pegn 
195 god mid Géatum, Grendles d&da; 
sé wes moncynnes megenes strengest 
on bémdege __ pysses lifes, 
ebele ond éacen. Hét him ydlidan 
godne gegyrwan; cwed, hé gidcyning 
aoo Ofer swanrdde _—s€cean wolde, 
mérne péoden, pa him wes manna pearf. 
Done sidfet him  snotere ceorlas 
lythwon logon, _péah hé him léof wre; 
hwetton hige(r)dfne, hl scéawedon. 
205 Hefdese goda Géata léoda 
cemipan gecorone _ para pe hé cénoste 
findan mihte; _fift¥na sum 
sundwudu sdhte, _secg wisade, 
lagucreftig mon landgemyrcu. 
aro Fyrst ford gewat; —flota wes on Sum, 
bat under beorge. Beornas gearwe 


182° Fol. 134% ne. — 186° Rie. Zs. 385 wite. (Cf. Bout. 74; Granote.) — 203” Fel. 134° 
peah. — 204" A pofne, B forne; Rask (in Gru.tr. 270) -rdfne. — 207 MS. 2% — 2108 
Gru. (?) fyrd. 
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on stefn stigon,— stréamas wundon, 
sund wid sande; secgas béron 
on bearm nacan __beorhte fretwe, 

215 gudsearo geatolic; guman it scufon, 
weras on wilsiS wudu bundenne. 
Gewat pa ofer wégholm _ winde geffsed 
flota famiheals _fugle gelicost, 

06 pet ymb antid dpres ddgores 

220 wundenstefna gewaden hefde, 
pet 04 lidende land gesawon, 
brimclifu blican, beorgas stéape, 
side sénessas; pa wes sund liden, 


eoletes et ende. panon up hrade 
225 Wedera léode on wang stigon, 
séwudu séldon,— _ _ syrcan hrysedon, 


gudgewedo; Gode pancedon 
pes pe him yplade éade wurdon. 
pa of wealle geseah _-weard Scildinga, 

230 sé pe holmclifu _healdan scolde, 

beran ofer bolcan _ beorhte randas, 

fyrdsearu fislicu; hine fyrwyt brec 

modgehygdum, hwet ba men wéron. 

Gewat him pa to warode _—wicge ridan 
235 pegn Hrodgares, prymmum cwehte 

megenwudu mundum, mebelwordum fregn: 

‘Hwet syndon gé _—_ searohebbendra, 

byrnum werede, __ pé pus brontne céol 

ofer lagustrete lédan cwomon, 


223° Tho. sundlida, so Holt.2-*, Sed. — 224% Tho. éalade (ydlade?); Gru. éalondes (?); 
ten Brink L 4.7.527 n. eodores; Tr. eosetes; Holt. L 5.26.19 éares; Holt.3~* éoledes. See 
15.14. — 226 Schlutter ESt. xxxviii 301 n. 2 (?) hryscedon (cf. ib. xxxix 344 f.).— 229 
Fol. 135% pa, — 232° Siev. R. 280 (?), Holt. fislic; cf. Siev. xxix 566, 568; SAK ELAS Yo) 
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240 hider ofer holmas? [Hwet, ic hwi]le wes 
endeséta, &gwearde héold, 
pe onland Dena ladra nénig 
mid scipherge scedpan ne meante. 
No hér cidlicor cuman ongunnon 
245 lindhebbende, né gé léafnesword 
gudfremmendra _gearwe ne wisson, 
maga gemédu. Né&fre ic maran geseah 
eorla ofer eorpan, Sonne is éower sum, 
secg on searwum; nis pet seldguma, 
250 wepnum geweordad, nefne him his wlite léoge, 
énlic ansyn. Ni ic éower sceal 
frumcyn witan, é#r géfyr heonan 
léasse€aweras on land Dena 
furpur féran. Niu gé feorbiiend, 
255 merelidende, min[nJe gehyrad 
anfealdne gepdht: _ofost is sélest 
to gecydanne, hwanan éowre cyme syndon.’ 
III Him se yldesta andswarode, 
werodes wisa, wordhord onléac: 
260 ‘ Wé synt gumcynnes _Géata léode 
ond Higelaces heordgenéatas. 
Wes min feeder folcum gecyped, 
ebele ordfruma, Ecgbéow haten; 
gebad wintra worn, #r hé on weg hwurfe, 


240° Bu. 83 [hwile ic on weallle; Siev. Ang. xiv 146 [hwet, ic hwille, so Holt., Sed., Cha. ; 
Kal. 47, Schii. [ic hwiJle; Tr.1 140 [ic on hyllle, cf. Siev. xxix 327 f.— 242% MS. pe; Thk., 
Tho. pet; Gru. [pet] be. See Gloss.: Dé. — 243° Cos. viti 572 sceadana (=143ra). — 245 
Ke., H.Sc., Tho., Gru., E., Z., Holt. né geléafnesword. — 249” Cl. Hal? (?), Bright MLN. 
xxxt 84 is for nis.—Thk., Ke., E.Sc., Tho., He.1, E. seld (cp. ‘seldom?) guma; Gr. 
seldguma. — 250? MS. nefre; Ke. nefne.— 252? Fol. 135° heonan. — 2535 kaso. is, 
Tho., et al. lease; Holt.Zs. 113 [swa] ]. Cf. Earle 117.— 255 MS. mine; Ke, min[nJe. — 
262 Tr.1 rgr f. feeder [monegum]; Tr. f. [foldan], Holt.Zs, 113 £. [on foldan); Holt.2, Sed. 
Jfrdd) f.; Holt, f, folcum Jfeor}. See T.C. § 77. 
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26s gamol of geardum; _hine gearwe geman 
witena wélhwyle _ wide geond eorpan. 
Wé purh holdne hige _hlaford pinne, 
sunu Healfdenes sécean cwomon, 
léodgebyrgean; _ wes pi iis larena god! 

270 Habbad wé to bem méran~—micel érende 
Deniga fréan; _ ne sceal p&r dyrne sum 
wesan, pesic wéne. piu wast, gif hit is 
sw wé soplice secgan h¥rdon, 
pet mid Scyldingum _sceadona ic nat hwylc, 

275 déogol dédhata deorcum nihtum 
éawed purhegsan uncidne nid, 
hyn6u ond hrafyl. Ic pes Hrodgar meg 
purh rimne sefan__ réd geléran, 
hi hé frdd ond gid __féond oferswydep — 

280 gyf him edwenden’ fre scolde 
bealuwa bisigu bot eft cuman — , 
ond pa cearwylmas_—_ cdlran wurdap; 
odde 4sypdan _ earfodprage, 
préanyd polad, penden p&ér wunad 

285 on héahstede __hiisa sélest.’ 

Weard mapelode, Sér on wicge set, 
ombeht unforht: ‘ Aighwepres sceal 
scearp scyldwiga _gescad witan, 
worda ond worca, sé pe wél penced. 

290 Ic pet gehyre, pet pis is hold weorod 
fréan Scyldinga. Gewitap ford beran 
wépen ond gewédu, _ic €ow wisige; 
swylce ic magupegnas mine hate 


wid féonda gehwone _ flotan Eowerne, 

273> Fol. 136% secgan. — 275" Klu. ix 188 d&dhwata. — 280 A B edwendan, Bu. Tid. 
201 (cf. Gru. p. 117) edwendan =edwenden; Hold.1, Holt.. Sed. edwenden. — 282 Gr. (?), 
zt. Br. 40 wurdan; E. weordan. 
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a95 Niwtyrwydne  nacan on sande 
drum healdan, op det eft byred 
ofer lagustréamas léofne mannan 
wudu wundenhals td Wedermearce, 
godfremmendra swylcum gifepe bid, 

300 bet pone hilderés hal gedige®.’ 

Gewiton him pa féran,— _flota stille bad, 
seomode on sdle _ sidfepmed scip, 
on ancre fest. Eoforlic scionon 
ofer hléorber[gljan _gehroden golde, 

305 fah ond fyrheard,— ferhwearde héold 
gipméd grymmon. Guman dnetton, 
sigon eztsomne, op pet hy [s]zl timbred 
geatolic ond goldfah ongyton mihton; 
pet wes foremérost foldbiendum 

310 receda under roderum, on p&m se rica bad; 
lixte se léoma _ ofer landa fela. 

Him pa hildedéor _ [h]of médigra 
torht getéhte, pet hie him td mihton 
gegnum gangan; gidbeorna sum 

315 wicg gewende, word efter cwxd: 

‘M@l is mé td féran; Feder alwalda 
mid arstafum €owic gehealde 

sida gesunde! Ic td s& wille, 

wid wrad werod __wearde healdan.’ 


207° Fol. 136° mas. — 200° Gru., et al. gSfremmendra. — 3028 MS. sole; E.Sc. sale. — 
303 E.Sc. scione (or scionum); Bu.Zs. 196 licscionon; Sed. scionon (wk. apn.). — 304% 
MS. beran; E.Sc. ofer hléor b#ron; Sed. ofer hleobu béran; E., Gering ZfdPh. xii 123 
hléorber[g]an. — 305> Gr., etal. ferh (=fearh) w.h.; Aant. 7 (?), Liibke Anz.fdA. xix 342, 
Tr. (cf. Tr. 145) ferwearde h.— 306% MS. gupmod grummon; Ke., et al. gadméddle] 
grummon (from grimman ‘ rage’); — construed w. 305°: Bu. 83 f. gapmodgum men; 
Lilbkel.c. gipmddegra sum; Bright MLN. x 43 gipmod grimmon (adv.), so Sed. (grimmon, 
dp.); Tr. 145, Tr. g. grimmon; Holt.\3 g. gummon. — 307? MS. eltimbred; Ke. ii [s]el 
timbred. — 312» MS, of; Ke. [h]of, — 319° Fol. 137% wrad. 
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V 320 Strét wes stanfah, stig wisode 
gumum etgedere. Gidbyrne scan 
heard hondlocen, _hringiren scir 
songinsearwum, pa hie td sele furdum 
in hyra gryregeatwum gangan cwomon. 
325 Setton semépe _ side scyldas, 
rondas regnhearde wid pes recedes weal; 
bugon pa td bence,— _ byrnan hringdon, 
gudsearo gumena; = garas stddon, 
sémanna searo samod etgedere, 
330 escholt ufan grég; wes se irenpréat 
wepnum gewurpad. 
pa dSér wlonc heled 
Sretmecgas efter ebelum fregn: 
‘ Hwanon ferigead gé fé&tte scyldas, 
grége syrcan, ond grimhelmas, 
335 heresceafta héap? Ic eom Hrddgares 
arond ombiht. Ne seah ic elpéodige 
pus manige men miéddiglicran. 
Wen’ ic pet gé for wlenco, _ nalles for wrecsidum, 
ac for higebrymmum  Hrddgar sdhton.’ 
340 Him pa ellenrodf andswarode, 
wlanc Wedera léod, word efter sprec 
heard under helme: ‘ Wé synt Higelaces 
béodgenéatas; Béowulf is min nama. 
Wille ic dsecgan sunu Healfdenes, 
345 mérum péodne min érende, 
aldre pinum, gif hé is geunnan wile, 
pet wé hine swa godne = grétan moton.’ 
Wulfgar mapelode — pet wes Wendla léod, 


323 Tr. furdur. — 3322 MS. helepum; Gr. zpelum (cp. 392).— 339° Fol. 137° brym- 
mum. — 344? Ke., et al., Sed. suna. See Lang. § 18.2. 
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wes his médsefa manegum gecyded, 
350 Wig ond wisd6m—: ‘Ic pes wine Deniga, 
fréan Scildinga _frinan wille, 
béaga bryttan, swa pi béna eart, 
péoden mérne ymb pinne si@, 
ond pé paandsware é&dre gecydan, 
355 06 mé se gdda Aagifan penced.’ 

Hwearf pa hredlice pé&r Hrddgar set 
eald ond anhar mid his eorla gedriht; 
éode ellenrof, pt hé for eaxlum gestid 
Deniga fréan; _ciibe hé dugu%e péaw. 

360 Wulfgar madelode _ td his winedrihtne: 
‘ Hér syndon geferede, feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes begang Géata léode; 
pone yldestan dretmecgas 
Béowulf nemnad. Hy bénan synt, 
pet hie, péoden min, wid pé mdton 
wordum wrixlan; nd di him wearne getéoh 
Oinra gegncwida, gledman Hrodgar! 
Hy on wiggetawum _— wyre pincead 
eorla geehtlan; hiru se aldor déah, 
370 Sé bem headorincum __hider wisade.’ 
VI Hrodgar mapelode, helm Scyldinga: 
“Ic hine ciide —cnihtwesende; 
wes his ealdfeder Ecgpéo haten, 
6&m to him forgeaf Hrépel Géata 
375 Angan dohtor; __is his eafora ni 
heard hér cumen, _ sdhte holdne wine. 


36 


mn 


357° MS. un har; Tr.1 147 (?), Tr., Holt., Cha. anhar. — 360” Fol. 138% to. — 361 Klu. 
ix 188, Holt3—6 feorrancumene. — 367» E.Sc., Gr.2, E. gled man; Gru., Sed. gladmod. — 
368° Het, Siev. R. 273 f. (?), Kal. 75, Holt., Schii., Sed. wiggeatwum. See T.C. §23.— 
373° Gr, Gru., Tr., Cha. eald feeder, — 375> MS. eaforan; Gru.ir. 272, Ke. eafora, 
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Donne segdon pet  sé#lipende, 
pa Se gifsceattas Géata fyredon 
pyder t6 pance, pet hé pritiges 
380 manna megencreft on his mundgripe 
heaporof hebbe. Hine halig God 
for arstafum _ iis onsende, 
to West-Denum, pes ic wén hebbe, 
wid Grendles gryre. Ic p&m gidan sceal 
385 for his médprece madmas béodan. 
Béo Oi on ofeste, hat in gan 
séon sibbegedriht samod etgedere; 
gesaga him €ac wordum, _— pet hie sint wilcuman 
Deniga léodum.’ _—[ pa td dura éode 
390 widcid heled,] word inne abéad: 
‘ Eow hét secgan _ sigedrihten min, 
aldor East-Dena, pet hé Gower epelu can, 
ond gé himsyndon  ofer sewylmas 
heardhicgende _hider wilcuman. 
395 Ni gé moton gangan in €owrum giidgetawum, 
under heregriman Hrddgar geséon; 
létad hildebord _ hér onbidan, 
wudu welsceaftas worda gebpinges.’ 
Aras pa se rica, ymb hine rinc manig, 
4oo prydlic pegna héap; sume pér bidon, 
headoréaf héoldon, swa him se hearda bebéad. 
Snyredon etsomne, _ pa secg wisode, 


378° Tho., Bu. 85 f., Tr. Géatum. — 379% Aant. 7 hyder. — 379° MS. .xxxtiges. Fol. 
138° tiges. — 386 Rie.V. 47 gan[gan], Siev. R. 268 f., 477 galaln. See T.C. §1.— Bright 
MLN «x 4ghat [pet] in gae. — 387%¢.Br. 53 n. on s#l for ston; Brightl.c. sto. —t.Br. l.cy 
Holt. (cf. Beibl. « 267) sib(b)gedriht, see Gloss. — 389°-90* [pa wid duru healle/Wulfgar 
éode] supplied by Gr.1, 4 Edd. (4 half-lines inserted by E.Sc.); A.1 120: as intext above. — 
305? MS. geata/wum; E.Sc., et al. -getawum; Siev. R. 246 -geatwum; Holt. -searwum. 
Cf. T.C. § 28, also § 23.— 307 MS. Z. on bidman w. incomplete erasure of m; Thk. on 
bidian, Gru., et al., Holt., Schii. onbidian. — 4or> Fol. 130% hearda, — 402? AB pa (befowe 
secg), canceled by Siev. R. 256, Holt., Sed. Cf. T.C. § 24. 
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under Heorotes hrof; _[heaporinc éode,] 

heard under helme, __ pet hé on heo[r]e gestéd. 
405 Béowulf madelode —on him byrne scan, 

searonet seowed smibes orpancum— : 

‘Wes pi, Hrodgar, hal! Ic eom Higelaces 

még ond magodegn; hebbe ic mérda fela 

ongunnen on geogope. Mé weard Grendles ping 
410 ON minre épeltyrf undyrne cid; 

secgad sélidend, pet pes sele stande, 

reced sélesta rinca gehwylcum 

idel ond unnyt, siddéan &fenléoht 

under heofenes hador _ beholen weorpe®. 
415 Da mé pet gelérdon _léode mine, 

pa sélestan, _snotere ceorlas, 

péoden Hrodgar, pet ic pé sdhte, 

forpan hie megenes creft min[nJe ciipon; 

selfe ofersiwon, 4 ic of searwum cwom, 
420 fah from féondum, _ p&r ic fife geband, 

yode eotena cyn, ond on ¥dum slog 

niceras nihtes, nearopearfe dréah, 

wrec Wedera nid — wéan ahsodon — , 

forgrand gramum; ond nw wid Grendel sceal, 
425 wid pam agl@can ana gehégan 

Sing wid pyrse. Ic pé nui 9A, 


403) Gr., Edd. [hyger6f éode]; E.Sc., E. [(pa) mid (his) heledum gé(o)ng]. — 404> Tho. 
(in Ke.), Hiolt2m. 400, Holt., Sed. heo[r]Se; but cf. Hoops 64; Bu. 86 hléo%e (‘ hearing dis- 
tance ’?).— 407" MS., Hold.2, Tr., 4 Edd. wes; Ke., et al. wes. Cf. Lang. § 7.1.— 411> 
MS. pes, so Cha.; Thk., Ke., 3 Edd. pes. Cf. Lang. § 7-1. — 414° MS, hador; Gr.1, Holt.-5, 
Schii. hador. Cf. also Sed. MLR. 0 286 & Ed., note. — 418 MS. mine; Gr,1 min{nJe. Cp. 
255°; note on 218r. — 419? Gr.t (?), Bu. 368 on (for of). — 420 Gr.1 fifel or fifle (?); Bu. 
367 [on] fifelgeban (=-geofon), ¢.Br. 50 fifelgeban (and 421" ham for cyn); L. Hall L 3.13 
fifelgeband, Tr.1 r50, T. fifla gebann (‘ levy ’?). — 423% Fol. 130° wedra A, .edera (altered 
to wedera w. another ink) B. Cf. Lang. § 18.10 n.; Intr. xc. —424> Ke. ti, E.Sc., E. 
Kriiger Beitr. ix 571 Grendle. See Lang. § 25.6. 
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brego Beorht-Dena, _ biddan wille, 
eodor Scyldinga, anre béne, 
pet 6G mé ne forwyrne, _wigendra hléo, 


430 fréowine folca, nitiic pus feorran com, 


435 


440 


445 


450 


pet ic mote 4na [ond] minra eorla gedryht, 
pes hearda héap, Heorot félsian. 

Hebbe ic éac geahsod, pet se &gl&éca 

for his wonh¥dum wépna ne recced; 

ic pet ponne forhicge, swa mé Higelac sie, 
min mondrihten maédes blide, 

pet ic sweord bere  opde sidne scyld, 
geolorand to giipe, ac ic mid grape sceal 
fon wid féonde ond ymb feorh sacan, 

146 wid lapum; %ér gel¥fan sceal 

Dryhtnes ddme __ sé pe hine déad nime®. 
Wen’ ic pet hé wille, gif hé wealdan mdt, 
in pém gidsele Géotena léode 

etan unforhte, swa hé oft dyde, 

megen Hrédmanna. Na pi minne pearft 
hafalan hydan, ac hé mé habban wile 
d{rjéore fahne, gif mec déad nimed; 

byred blodig wel, byrgean penced, 

eted dngenga unmurnlice, 

mearcad morhopu; no Sa ymb mines ne pearft 
lices feorme _leng sorgian. 

Onsend Higelace, gif mec hild nime, 
beaduscrida betst, pet mine bréost wered, 


430° E.Sc., Tho., E., Arn. fréawine. — 43 tb-32 Ke. ii, Gr.1, 4 Edd. [ond] (transposing 
it from before bes); MS. pes; Tho. [mid] m. e. g. — 435° Siev. R. 237 si. Cf. T.C. § 3. 
— 443> MS. geo/tena; Holt. Géotna; Cha. Géotena; Gr, Sed. Géatena; Rie.Zs. 4oo f., 
Schit. Géata. Cf. Lang. § 16.2.— 444” Fol. 140% oft.— 445° MS. megen hred manna; 
Edd. megen Hrédmanna; Tr. megenpryd manna; Schil. xxxix 102, Schil., Holt. megen- 
hréd manna. — 447° MS. deore; Gru. tr. 273, Ke. ii d[r]éore. 
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hregla sélest; pet is Hrédlan laf, 
4ss Wélandes geweorc. G#6 4 wyrd swa hio scel!’ 
VII Hrddgar mapelode, helm Scyldinga: 
‘For [glewy[r]htum pi, wine min Béowulf, 
ond for arstafum _iisic sdhtest. 
Gesloh pinfeder f&hde m&ste; 
460 wearp hé Heapolafe td handbonan 
mid Wilfingum; 64 hine Wedera cyn 
for herebrdgan habban ne mihte. 
panon hé gesdhte Sdad-Dena folc 
ofer yda gewealc, Ar-Scyldinga; 
465 64 icfurpum wéold _folce Denzga 
ond on geogode héold gine rice, 
hordburh helepa; 6a wes Heregar déad, 
min yldra még __unlifigende, 
bearn Healfdenes; sé wees betera donne ic! 
470 Sid6an pafehde  féo pingode; 
sendeic Wylfingum _ ofer weteres hrycg 
ealde madmas; _hé mé Abas swor. 
Sorh is mé td secganne on sefan minum 
gumena €ngum, hwet mé Grendel hafad 
475 hyndo on Heorote mid his hetepancum, 
fernida gefremed; is min fletwerod, 
wighéap gewanod; _hie wyrd forswéop 
on Grendles gryre. God éape meg 


454° E.Sc. (?), Mull. ZfdA. xii 260, Holt., Sed. HréSlan. See Gloss. of Proper Names. 
— 457° MS. fere fyhtum; Ke. Fore fylstum (pi, fréond); E.Sc., Tho., Schii. Fore fyhtum 
(ba, fréond); Gy.1 Fore wyhtum; Gru. For werefyhtum; Tr., Cha. For gewyrhtum; Sed. 
fore wyrhtum; Holt. Fer wigum. — 450% Holt., Schii., Sed. pin feeder gesloh. See T.C. § 17. 
Cf. also Tr. 153 f.— 461» MS. gara; Gru., 4 Edd, Wedera. — 464” Fol. 140° scyldinga 
A(B).— 465 MS. de/ninga (standing under scyldinga), Schii. Deninga; Tho., 3 Edd. 
Deniga. Cp. 1686% Varr. — 466 MS. gim merice; Schil. gimme rice; Cha. gimmerice; 
Sed. gumena rice; E.Sc., (Tho.), Holt. ginne rice (so Gen. 230). — 4738 MS. seeganne; 
Siev. R. 312, Holt., Schii., Sed. secgan. Girt ie Sizak 
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pone dolsceadan dé&da getwefan! 

480 Ful oft gebéotedon béore druncne 
ofer ealow&ge dretmecgas, 
pet hie in béorsele bidan woldon 
Grendles giipe mid gryrum ecga. 

Donne wes péos medoheal on morgentid, 

485 drihtsele dréorfah, ponne deg lixte, 
eal benchbelu.bldde best¥med, 
heall heorudréore; 4hte ic holdra py l&s, 
déorre duguée, _pé pa déad fornam. 

Site ni to symle ond onsél meoto, 
490 Sigehréd secgum, swa pin sefa hwette.’ 
pa wes Géatmecgum  geador etsomne 
on béorsele benc gerymed; 
pr swidferhpe _ sittan éodon, 
prydum dealle. pegn nytte behéold, 

495 8é pe on handa ber _hroden ealowége, 
scencte scir wered. Scop hwilum sang 
hador on Heorote. Dé&r wes heleda dréam, 
dugud unlytel Dena ond Wedera. 


VIII Unferd mapelode, Ecglafes bearn, 
soo pé et fotum set fréan Scyldinga, 
onband beadurine— wes him Béowulfes si6, 


médges merefaran, micel efpunca, 
forpon pe hé ne tipe, pet &nig oder man 
&éfre mérda pon ma  middangeardes 


486" Fol. r41® benc, — 489-90" MS. on sel meoto; Ke. ii on sélum ete; Tho. ons#l 
meodo sigehreser; Dietrich ZfdA. xi 411 ons&] meoto, sigehréd secgum; Gr.2, (cf. Aant. ro), 
sigehrédsecgum; Kiu. ix 188 sigehréSegum; Holt.Zs. 114 on sélum weota sigehrédgum 
secgum; Schil. xxxix 103, Schit. on se] weota sigehréd secgum; JEGPh. vi 192, Holt.2~® 
on sé] meota (imp. of metian) (Holt.: sighré6 secgum), cf. Kock? 105, MLN. xxxiv 132; 
Sed.2on s&lum téo (‘award’) s.s.; Bright MLN. «xxi 217 ff. ons&] méttos.s. See note. — 
499% MS. HVN ferd; Rie.Zs. 414 Unferd (allit. ; confusion w. Hiimn-, see note on 400 f.). 
— sor? Tr. 155 cancels s15 (or: Beowan sid [?]). — 504” Fol. 141° merda A. 
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sos gehéde under heofenum __ ponne hé sylfa — : 
‘ Eart pi sé Béowulf, sé pe wid Brecan wunne, 
on sidnes® ymb sund flite, 
dér git for wlence wada cunnedon 
ond for dolgilpe on déop weter 

sro aldrum népdon? Né inc &nig mon, 
né léof né 145, beléan mihte 
sorhfullne si5, pa git on sund reon; 
pér git Gagorstréam earmum pehton, 
mé&ton merestréta, mundum brugdon, 

515 glidon ofer garsecg; geofon Ypum wéol, 
wintrys wylm[um]. Git on weteres ht 
seofon niht swuncon; _hé pé et sunde oferflat, 
hefde mare megen. _pa hine on morgentid 
on Heapo-Rémes holm up etber; 

520 Oonon hé gesdhte swésne épel, 
léof his llodum, _lond Brondinga, 
freoSoburh fegere, pé&r hé folc ahte, 
burh ond béagas. Béot eal wid pé 
sunu Béanstanes soe gel&ste. 

525 Donne wéne ic to p€ _—wyrsan gepingea, 
éah pi headorésa  gehwér dohte, 
grimre gide, gif pai Grendles dearst 
nihtlongne fyrst  nean bidan.’ 

Béowulf mapbelode, _bearn Ecgpéowes: 

530 ‘ Hwet, bi worn fela, wine min Unfers, 


505" MS. ge/hedde; Holt.1 gehéde; Holt.2-6 gehégde. Cf. Siev. ZfdPh. xxi 357; LC. 
§ 16; Lang. § 19.4.— 516% MS. wylm; Tho., (Rie.Zs. 387, 404,) Siev. R. 271, Schit., Cha. 
wylm[e]; M6. 132, Holt.-5, Sed. [purh] w.w.; Klu. (in Hold.) wylm[um]; cp. Andy. 451 f— 
519° MS. heaporemes; Munch Samlede Afhandlinger ti (1849-51) 371, (cf. E.tr.), Mull. 
ZfdA. xi 287, Holt., Schii., Sed. -Réamas; Gr.1, Cha. -Rémas. See Lang. §§ 9.1, 18.5. — 
5200 MS. 2%. (=épel). So 913%, 1702%.— 523 Fol. rg2% beot. — 524% Bu.Zs. 198 (?), 
Kriiger Beitr. ix 573 Banstanes; Bu.Zs. 198 Béahstanes (?).— 525” Ke. ii pinges (?); 
Rie. Germ. ix 303, Rie.Zs. 389, Sed. gepinges. — 530” MS. hun ferd. See 499°. 
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béore druncen ymb Brecan spré&ce, 

segdest from his side! S09 ic talige, 

pet ic merestrengo méaran dhte, 

earfebo on Ypum, donne &nig sper man. 
535 Wit pet gecwédon —_ cnihtwesende 


ond gebéotedon — wéron bégen pa git 

on geogodféore— pet wit on garsecg ut 
aldrum néddon, ond pet geefndon swa. 
Hefdon swurd nacod, _ pa wit on sund reon, 


540 heard on handa;__—_—rwit unc wid hronfixas 
werian pohton. No hé wiht fram mé~ 
flodypum feor  fléotan meahte, 
hrapor on holme, no ic fram him wolde. 
Da wit etsomne ons weron 

545 fif nihtafyrst, op pet unc flod tédraf, 
wado weallende, wedera cealdost, 
nipende niht, ond norpanwind 
headogrim ondhwearf; hréo wéron Ypa. 
Wes merefixa mdd onhréred; 

5s0 per mé wid ladum __licsyrce min 
heard hondlocen _helpe gefremede, 
beadohregl brdden, on bréostum leg 
golde gegyrwed. Mé to grunde téah 
fah féondscada, feste hefde 

555 grim on grape; hwepre mé gyfepe wear6, 
pet ic aglécan _ orde gerehte, 
hildebille; heaporés fornam 
mihtig meredéor _ purh mine hand. 


534° Het Gloss. (?), Bu.Zs. 198, Tr.) 156 eafepo. See 577.— 540? Schl Bd. 55 f. horn- 
fiscas, cp. Andr. 370. But Epist. Alex. 510 hronfiscas. — 544° Fol. 142° somne AB, aoe 
MS.‘ hwearf; Gr. and hwearf (adj., cp. Finnsb. 34); Tr. 156, Tr. Holt. onhwearf. — 552 
Siev. ix 138, Holt. [pet mé] on. 
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VIII Swa mec gelbme Jadgetéonan 

560 préatedon pearle. Ic him pénode 
déoran sweorde, _swa hit gedéfe wes. 
Nes hie Sére fylle geféan hefdon, 
manfordédlan, pet hie mé pégon, 
symbel ymbséton sé&grunde néah; 

565 ac On Mergenne mécum wunde 
be yolafe uppe légon, 
sweo[r|dum aswefede, pet sydpan na 
ymb brontne ford _ brimlidende 
lade ne letton. Léoht éastan com, 

s7o beorht béacen Godes, _brimu swapredon, 
pet ics&nessas geséon mihte, 
windige weallas. | Wyrd oft nered 
unfégne eorl, _ponne his ellen déah! 
Hwepere mé ges&lde, _ pet ic mid sweorde ofsloh 

575 niceras nigene. Nd ic on niht gefregn 
under heofones hwealf _heardran feohtan, 
né on égstreamum earmran Mannon; 
hwepere ic farafeng féore gedigde 
sipes wérig. Da mec s& opber, 

580 flod efter farode on Finna land, 
wadu weallendu. No ic wiht fram pé 
swylcra searonida secgan hyrde, 
billa brogan. _Breca n&fre git 
et headolace, né gehweeper incer, 

585 swa déorlice dé&d gefremede 
fagum sweordum — nd ic pes [fela] gylpe—, 


565” Fol. 143% wunde. — 5678 A sweodum; Ke. sweo[r]dum, — 574> Rie.V. 9 méce 
(for sweorde); Holt.Zs. 114 Abréat (for ofsloh). Cf. T.C. § 28. — 5789 MS. hwabere; Gru. 
(cf. Tho., Gr) hwepere. — 581° MS. wudu; Gru.tr. 275, Ke. ii wadu. — 586° Gra, Sed. 
[felal; Klu. ix 188, Holt., Schii., Cha. [geflites]. 
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péah OG pinum brddrum ‘td banan wurde, 
héafodmégum; __— pes pii in helle scealt 
werhdo dréogan, _—péah pin wit duge. 
s90 Secge ic pé t6 sdde, sunu Ecglafes, 
pet n&fre Gre[n]del swa fela _ gryra gefremede, 
atol egléca ealdre pinum, 
hyndo on Heorote, gif pin hige wre, 
sefa swa searogrim, swa pi self talast; 
595 ac hé hafad onfunden, pet hé pa féhde ne pearf, 
atole ecgprece éower léode 
swide onsittan, Sige-Scyldinga; 
nymed nydbade, nénegum arad 
léode Deniga, ac hé lust wiges, 
600 swefed ond smédep, secce ne wénep 
t6 Gar-Denum. Ac ic him Géata sceal 
eafod ond ellen ungeara ni, 
gipe gebéodan. Gé&p eft sé pe mot 
t6 medo médig, _sibban morgenléoht 
6o5 Ofer ylda bearn pres ddgores, 
sunne sweglwered _siipan scined!’ 
pa wes on sdlum _ sinces brytta 
gamolfeax ond giidrof; —géoce gelyfde 
brego Beorht-Dena;  gehyrde on Béowulfe 
610 folces hyrde festrédne gepdht. 
Dér wes helepa hleahter, hlyn swynsode, 
word wéron wynsume. ode Wealhpéow for®, 


588 Fol. 143° helle AB. — sor® MS. gre del; Thk. Gre{n]del. — 506° E. éowerra léoda; 
Klu. (in Hold.2) éowra léoda; Tr. 157 f., Tr., Sed. Gowre léode. See 509%, 1124*. — 509” 
Ke. ii [on] lust wiged (?); Bu.Tid. 48 f. [on] lust piged. — 600% MS, sendep; Tho., Arn., 
B.-T. s. 0. scended; Gru. (cf. Gru.tr., Ke.) swefen onsended (see Gr. Bibl. ii p. 414, Aant. 
13); E., Holt. L 5.26.4 swendep (for sendep), Holt. L 5.26.6 & 8 swencep, Tr.) 158, Tr. 
swelgep, Sed. serweb (cp. 161); He.-Soc.6 swéfed o. s.; Imelmann ESt. lxvi 324 ff. snédep. 
— 6or> Tho., Gr. Bibl. ii p. 414 (?), Holtzm. 491 cancel ic. — 609% Fol. 144% brego AB, — 
612° Kal. 56 wynsum (?); Tr. cancels wron. 
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cwén Hrodgares cynna gemyndig, 
grétte goldhroden guman on healle, 

615 ond pa fréolic wif ful gesealde 
grest East-Dena  épelwearde, 
bed hine bliéne et pé&re béorpege, 
léodum léofne; hé on lust gepeah 
symbel ond seleful, _sigerof kyning. 

620 Ymbéode pa ides Helminga 
dugupe ond geogope dél eghwylcne, 
sincfato sealde, ob pet s&l alamp, 
pet hio Béowulfe, béaghroden cwén 
mode gepungen medoful etber; 

6as5 grétte Géata léod, Gode pancode 
wisfest wordum __ pes de hire se willa gelamp, 
pet héo on &nigne _ eor! gelyide 
fyrena frofre. Hé pet ful gepeah, 
welréow wiga xt Wealhpeon, 

630 ond pa gyddode __ giipe gefysed, 
Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ecgpéowes: 
‘Ic pet hogode, _ pa ic on holm gestah, 
sébat geset mid minra secga gedriht, 
pet icadnunga  éowra léoda 

635 willan geworhte, opde on wel crunge 
féondgrapum fest. Ic gefremman sceal 
eorlic ellen, opde endedeg 
on pisse meoduhealle minne gebidan!’ 
Dam wife pa word _ wél licodon, 

640 gilpcwide Géates; €ode goldhroden 
fréolicu folccwén _ to hire fréan sittan. 

pa wes eft swa &r__ inne on healle 
prySword sprecen, %éod on slum, 


620? Fol. 144° zt AB, — 643 Sed. transposes order of half-lines. But see MPh. tii 240. 
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660 
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sigefolca swég, op pet semninga 
sunu Healfdenes sécean wolde 
&fenreste; wiste pm ahlécan 
to pem héahsele _hilde gepinged, 
siddan hie sunnan léoht  geséon meahton, 
op Se nipende _ niht ofer ealle, 
scaduhelma gesceapu_—_ scridan cwOman 
wan under wolcnum. Werod eall ards. 
[Ge]grétte p4 guma Sperne, 
Hrddgar Béowulf, ond him hé&l abéad, 
winernes geweald, ond pet word acwes: 
‘Nzfreic €negum men @r alyfde, 
sipdan ic hond ond rond _ hebban mihte, 
Orypern Dena __—biiton pé ni 6a. 
Hafa nt ond geheald hia sélest, 
gemyne mérpo, megenellen cy, 
waca wid wrapum! Ne bid pé wilna gad, 
gif pi pet ellenweorc aldre gedigest.’ 

Da him Hropgar gewat mid his helepa gedryht, 
eodur Scyldinga it of healle; 
wolde wigfruma Wealhpéo sécan, 
cwén to gebeddan. Hefde Kyningwuldor 
Grendle tgéanes, swa guman gefrungon, 
seleweard aseted; sundornytte behéold 
ymb aldor Dena, eotonweard’ abéad. 
Huiru Géata léod = georne truwode 


648° E.Sc., Tho., 4 Edd. insert (ne] (cf. Ke. ii 27, E.tr.). — 640% Ke., ef al., 4 Edd. ope; 
Gru.tr. 276, Gru. 03 pet. — 652% MS. grette; Gru.tr. 276 [Ge]grétte; cp. 25167, 1870%, 34°, 
etc. — 653° Gr.t heal (?); Cos. (in Hold.) healle. Bui see MPh. iit 240 (béodun used w. two 
widely different objects). — 654% Fol. 145% geweald. — 665 Ke. ii (?), Tho., Sed. kyning[a] 
w. See also MPh. iii 454. — 668” Ke. ii éotnes weard abad; Tho. eoten weard abéad; Tr.! 
161, Tr. e. w. Abad; Sed. eotonweard abad; Binz Beibl. xiv 360 (Lit.bl. xxxii 55) eoten- 
wearde béad. — 669? Siev. R., Holt-3, Schii. treowde. So r095° (-tréowdon), 1533, 
1993°, 2322”, 2370", 2540", 2053”. See T.C. § ro. 
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670 médgan megnes, Metodes hyldo. — 
Da hé him of dyde __isernbyrnan, 
helm of hafelan, _sealde his hyrsted sweord, 
irena cyst ombihtpegne, 
ond gehealdan hét _hildegeatwe. 
Gesprec pa se gdda gylpworda sum, 
Béowulf Géata, #r hé on bed stige: 
“N6 ic mé an herewesmun _hnagran talige 
gubgeweorca, ponne Grendel hine; 
forpan ic hine sweorde _swebban nelle, 
680 aldre benéotan, _péah ic eal mege; 
nat hé para goda, _—peet hé mé ongéan slea, 
rand gehéawe, _péah Se hé rof sie 
nipgeweorca; ac wit on niht sculon 
secge ofersittan, gif hé gesécean dear 
685 wig ofer wepen, _ ond sipdan witig God 
on swa hwepere hond _ halig Dryhten 
mér6o déme, swa him gemet pince.’ 
Hylde hine pa heabodéor, _hléorbolster onféng 
eorles andwlitan, ond hine ymb monig 
690 snellic sérinc _ selereste gebéah. 
Nénig heora pohte, pt hé panon scolde 
eft eardlufan #&fre gesécean, 
folc opde fréoburh, _ p&r hé aféded wes; 
ac hie hefdon gefriinen, pet hie &r td fela micles 
695 in pm winsele weldéad fornam, 
Denigea léode. Ac him Dryhten forgeaf 
wigspéda gewiofu, Wedera léodum, 


672 Schit. ESt. lv 92 hyrsted-sweord. — 673% Siev. R. 308, Tr., Holt., Schu., Sed. 
iren[nja. See note. So 1697% (2259°). — 676" Fol. 145° geata, — 677% Gru.tr. 277 -wes|t]- 
mum; Aant. 13 -r#sum (?); Tr.1 162, Tr. -wepnum.— 681" Tho. pére giide. — 684 
MS. het; Ke. hé. — 688? Ke., Tho., et al. hléor bolster; He, 4 Edd. hléorbolster. — 694> 
Tho. hyra (for hie) (?); Gr, Gru. pette ér, Bu. 89 bet &r; Klu. ix 189, Sed. hiera (for 
hie @r). Cf. MPh. iti 455.— 697 Fol. 146% wedera. 
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frofor ond fultum, pet hie féond heora 
Surh anes creft —ealle ofercdmon, 
7oo Selfes mihtum. S03 is gec¥ped, 
pet mihtig God manna cynnes 
wéold wideferhd. 

Com on wanre niht 
scridan sceadugenga. Scéotend sw&fon, 
pa pet hornreced _healdan scoldon, 

7os ealle biton dnum. pet wes yldum cibp, 
pet hie ne méste, pa Metod nolde, 
se s[clynscapa under sceadu bregdan; — 
ac hé weccende wrapum on andan 
bad bolgenméd _ beadwa gepinges. 

XI71i0 Dacdmof more under misthleopum 
Grendel gongan, Godes yrre ber; 
mynte se manscada manna cynnes 
sumne besyrwan in sele pam héan. 
Wod under wolcnum td pes pe hé winreced, 

715 goldsele gumena = gearwost wisse 
féttum fahne. Ne wes pet forma si9, 
pet hé Hropgares ham gesdhte; 
néfre hé on aldordagum = @r_ né sipdan 
heardran héle, _healdegnas fand! 
720 Com pa to recede __rinc sidian 
dréamum bedéled. Duru sdna onarn 
f¥rbendum fest, sypdan hé hire folmum (zthr)an; 


702% AB ride; Gru.t. 277 wide-. — 707% MS. syn; Gr.1 s[clin- (?), Gr.2 s[c]yn-; so Holt., 
Schit., Cha. See T.C. § 28 n. 2.— 709» Ke. ii, Holt. beadwe. — 718" Fol. 146” ne A. — 
719 Siev. R. 275 (?), Holt. Angl. xxiv 267, Tr., Sed., Cha. héle; Holt. Beibl. xviti 77 hilde; 
Schii. hele[Sas]; Holt.2ii 170, Holt.3-6 hele(scipes]; Tr.) 165 hwile or méle. — 719? E.Sc. 
(?), Gr. Bibl. ii p. 414 (?), E. healbegen; Bu. 368 heldegn onfand. — 722 MS. : : (hr)an 
(see Z.,Cha.); Gru.tr. 277 (?), Rask (see Ke., Gru.), Cha. ethran; cp. 2270%; Z., Holl. 
gehran; Schii., Sed. hran. (Perk, onhran?) 
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onbréd pa bealohydig, 
recedes mipan. 
on fagne flor 
éode yrreméd; 
ligge gelicost 
Geseah hé in recede 
swefan sibbegedriht 
magorinca héap. pa 
mynte pet hé gedélde, 
atol agléca 
lif wid lice, 
wistfylle wén. 
735 pet hé ma moste 
Sicgean ofer pa niht. 
még Higelaces, his 
under férgripum 
Né pet se agl&éca 
ac hé geféng hrade 
slépendne rinc, 
bat banlocan, 


725 féond t 


730 


740 
slat 


synsnédum swealh; 
unlyfigendes 
fét ond folma. Ford 
nam pa mid handa 
réhte 
hé 


745 


rinc on reste, 
féond mid folme; 
inwitbancum 


750 SOna pet onfunde 


729° t.Br.. Holt. sibb-. See 387%. — 


Tr. 107, Tr. [him]r. 0.; Sed. MLR 
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0a (hé ge)bolgen wes, 


Rabe efter pon 


reddode, 


him of éagum stdd 
léoht unféger. 


rinca manige, 
samod etgedere, 
his méd ahlog; 
zr pon deg cwome, 


anra gehwylces 

pa him alumpen wes 

Ne wes pet wyrd pa gén, 
manna cynnes 


prySswyd behéold 
e manscada 


gefaran wolde. 
yldan pohte, 
forman side 


unwearnum, 


bléd édrum dranc, 


sona hefde 


eal gefeormod, 


néar etstop, 


higepihtigne 


ongéan 
onféng hrape 


ond wid earm geset. 
fyrena hyrde, 


bolgen; Gru.ty. 277, Z., 4 Edd. hé gebolgen; Ke., e¢ al. hé abolgen. — 
730° Gru. NO bér; Holt.Zs. 115 NO pet. But see ESt. 
xxx 430 —~ 740° Fol. 1317 feng AB. — 747 MS. on gean; Siev. R. 265, 4 Edd. togéanes; 
xxviti 227 [ond]r.o. Cf. T.C. § 22. — 749% Aant. 14, 


Hoops inwithanc(u)lum. (Gr.1 ncte: inwitpanc used as adj., so Kock 115.) 
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760 


765 


77° 
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pet hé ne métte middangeardes, 

eorpan scéafa_ on elran men 

mundgripe maran; hé on mdde weard 

forht on ferhde; nd py &r fram meahte. 
Hyge wes him hinfiis, _wolde on heolster fléon, 
sécan déofla gedreg; ne wes his drohtod pé&r 
swylce hé onealderdagum é£r gemétte. 
Gemunde pa se gida, még Higelaces, 
#fenspréce, uplang astdd 

ond him feste widféng; _fingras burston; 
eoten wes itweard, eorl furpur stop. 

Mynte se méra,  (p)r hé meahte swa, 

widre gewindan ond on weg panon 

fléon on fenhopu; _ wiste his fingra geweald 

on grames grapum. pet wes géocor sid, 

pet se hearmscapa tod Heorute atéah! 
Dryhtsele dynede; Denum eallum wear®, 
ceasterbiendum, cénra gehwylcum, 

eorlum ealuscerwen. Yrre weron bégen, 

répe renweardas. Reced hlynsode. 

pa wes wundor micel, pet se winsele 
widhefde heapodéorum, pet hé on hrisan ne féol, 
féger foldbold; ac hé bes feste wes 

innan ond itan  irenbendum 

searoponcum besmipod.  pér fram sylle abéag 


7528 MS. sceat/ta; E.Sc., et al. scéata. Cf. Lang. § 19.4. — 758° MS. goda; Rie.V. 24, 
43, 4 Edd. modga. See T.C. § 26.— 762» Fol. 131°... er A, hweer (hw w. another ink & 
crossed out in pencil) B; Schii. hwer; E.Sc., 3 Edd. per. See 707°; Gloss.: bér .— 763° 
Tr. 169, Tr. widor; Trt (?), Sed. wide. See MPh. iii 263. — 765 MS. he wes; Gr.’ wes. 
— 766 Siev. ix 138 pone (?) (for p); Cos. (in Hold.?), Tr. pé.— 760% Ke., et al. ealu 
scerwen; He.1-3 e. scerpen (suggested by a misreading of Andr. 1526); Bu.Tid. 292 ff. 
ealuscerwen; Griend. Beitr. xxxvi 85, Sed. ealuscerpen.— 770% Earlier Edd. took ren- as 
rén-, regn-, cp. 326%; t.Br. 39 m. 2 rénhearde (?). See Weyhe Beitr. xxx 59 n., JEGPh. vt 
193; Lang. § 10.7. 
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medubenc monig mine gefr&ége 
golde geregnad, pr pa graman wunnon. 
pes ne wendon ér__—witan Scyldinga, 
pet hit 4 mid gemete manna &nig 
betlic ond banfag tdbrecan meahte, 
listum tdlican, nymbe liges fepm 
swulge on swapule. Swég up dstag 
niwe geneahhe: Nord-Denum stid 
atelic egesa, anra gehwylcum 
para pe of wealle wop gehyrdon, 
gryreléod galan Godes andsacan, 
sigeléasne sang, sar wanigean 
helle hefton. Héold hine feste 
sé pe manna wes megene strengest 
on bem dege __ pysses lifes. 

Nolde eorla hléo #nige pinga 
pone cwealmcuman __ ewicne forl&tan, 
né his lifdagas léoda énigum 
nytte tealde. pé&r genehost bregd 
eorl Béowulfes _ealde lafe, 
wolde fréadrihtnes _feorh ealgian, 
méres péodnes, Or hie meahton swa. 
Hie bet ne wiston, pa hie gewin drugon, 
heardhicgende _hildemecgas, 
ond on healfa gehwone héawan pohton, 
sawle sécan: pone synscadan 
énig ofereorpan _irenna cyst, 
gudbilla nan = grétan nolde; 


770? Holt. nig manna. Cf. T.C. § 18. — 780% MS. hetlic; Gru.ir. 278 betic. — Holt. 
Beibl. xliv 226 bonfag (bon, ‘ ornament ’). — 782% E.Sc. swolate (?); Tho. swalode; Gru. 
stadule. — 782> Fol. 147% up. — 788° Tho., et al. helle-heftan(-on); Holt.Zs. 124, Holt.’ 
helle heftling (so Andr. 1342, Jul. 246). — 788° Conybeare L 1.4, et al. [td] feste. — 794 
MS. enigum. — 801 E.Sc., et al., Sed. [pet] p. Cp. 199°. 
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ac hésigewepnum _forsworen hefde, 
Sos ecga gehwylcre. Scolde his aldorgedal 
on 6ém dege __pysses lifes 
earmlic wurdan, ond se ellorgast 
on féonda geweald _feor sidian. — 
Da pet onfunde sé pe fela ror 
810 médes myrde manna cynne, 
fyrene gefremede — hé [was] fag wid God—, 
pet him se lichoma _ léstan nolde, 
ac hine se médega még Hygelaces 
hefde be honda; wes gehweper 6drum 
815 lifigende 146. Licsar gebad 
atol gléca; him on eaxle weard 
syndolh sweotol, seonowe onsprungon, 
burston banlocan. Béowulfe weard 
gudhréd gyfepe; scolde Grendel ponan 
820 feorhséoc fleon under fenhleodu, 
sécean wynléas wic; wiste pé geornor, 
pet his aldres wes ende gegongen, 
dogera degrim. Denum eallum weard 
efter phim welrése _ willa gelumpen. 
825 Hefde pa gefélsod sé pe &r feorran com, 
snotor ond swydferhd, sele Hrodgares, 
genered wid nide. Nihtweorce gefeh, 
ellenmérpum. Hefde East-Denum 
Géatmecga léod ___ gilp gel&sted, 
830 swylce oncypde _ealle gebétte, 
inwidsorge, pé hie ér drugon 
ond for préanydum __ polian scoldon, 
torn unlytel. pat wes tacen sweotol, 


804> Fol. 147° for AB. — 870% Gering L 3.26 mofr]6[rJes m. — 811> Ke., Holt., Schi., 
Sed. hé [wes]. — 827* Fol. 148% nide- 
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sypdan hildedéor _ hond Alegde, 


835 earm ond eaxle — pé&r wes eal geador 
Grendles grape— under géapne hr(6f). 
XIII Da wes on morgen mine gefrége 


ymb pa gifhealle  gadrinc monig; 
férdon folctogan _feorran ond nean 


840 geond widwegas = wundor scéawian, 


lapes lastas. No his lifgedal 
sarlic pihte secga negum 

para pe tirléases trode scéawode, 
hi hé wérigmod on weg panon, 


845 nida ofercumen, on nicera mere 


fge ond geflymed _feorhlastas ber. 
Dé&r wes on bléde brim weallende, 
atol ySa geswing eal gemenged, 
haton heolfre, heorodréore wéol; 


850 déadf&ge déog, siddan dréama léas 


in fenfreodo _feorh dlegde, 

hé&pene sawle; pr him hel onféng. 
Panon eft gewiton ealdgesidas 

swylce geong manig of gomenwabe, 


855 fram mere médge méarum ridan, 


beornas on blancum. Dé&r wes Béowulfes 
méréo méned; —monig oft gecwed, 

pette sid né nord be sém twéonum 

ofer eormengrund oper n&nig 


835°-368 Punctual. in text w. Gru., Bu. Tid. 49, Cos. Beitr. xxi 20, Holt., Cha., et al, 
Several Edd. take 835» as a complete clause. — 836> MS. B hr. +3 Rask (in Gru.tr. 270, cf. 
Gru. ed. note), Edd. hrof; Miller Angl. xii 398 horn. — 845 Kal. 82 n. oferwunnen (?); 
Holt. n. gen&éged. Cf. T.C. § 17. — 846> Gr, Tr 171, Tr. feorlastas. — 849° Fol. 148° 
heoro AB. — 850% MS, deog; Ke. déag (‘the dye ”), Tho. déog (‘dyed ”), Leo (in He.) 
déog (‘concealed himself ”); Siev. ix 138 d. déop (no punct. after wéol), cf. Ke. ii, E.ty.; 
Bu. 89 f. déadfeges déop; Aant. 15 déadfage déop; Z. Arch. lxxxiv 124 f. déaf; so Schi., 
Sed.; Tr. 172, Holt. déof =déaf. 
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860 under swegles begong _ sélra n&re 
rondhebbendra, _rices wyrdra. — 
Né hie hiru winedrihten _wiht ne logon, 
gledne Hrodgar, ac pet wes god cyning. — 
Hwilum heabordfe _hléapan Jéton, 
865 on geflitfaran fealwe méaras, 
dzr him foldwegas fegere pihton, 
cystum ctide. Hwilum cyninges pegn, 
guma gilphleden, gidda gemyndig, 
sé Se ealfela ealdgesegena 
870 worn gemunde, word oper fand 
sdde gebunden; _ secg eft ongan 
sid Béowulfes snyttrum styrian, 
ond on spéd wrecan _ spel gerade, 
wordum wrixlan; wélhwylc gecweo, 
875 pet hé fram Sigemunde[s] _secgan hyrde 
ellendédum, uncibes fela, 
Welsinges gewin, wide sidas, 
para pe gumena bearn _ gearwe ne wiston, 
fhde ond fyrena, _biiton Fitela mid hine, 
880 ponne hé swulces hwet _secgan wolde, 
eam his nefan, swa hie 4 weron 
zt nida gehwam  nydgesteallan; 
hefdon ealfela eotena cynnes 
sweordum geseged. Sigemunde gesprong 
885 efter déaddege dom unlytel, 
sypdan wiges heard wyrm acwealde, 
hordes hyrde; hé under harne stan, 
zepelinges bearn ana genédde 
frécne déde, ne wes him Fitela mid; 


871> Rie.Zs. 390 secg[an]. — 872” Fol. rgo% styrian. — 875% MS. sige munde; Gr.1, 
Schii., Sed. Sigemunde[s]; Holt. (cf. Siev. R. 463 f.) Sigmunde[s], so 884°; Sigmunde 
Cf. Lang. § 18.10 n. — 879% MS. fyrene, 
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890 hwepre him ges#lde, Sat pet swurd purhwod 
wrétlicne wyrm, _ pet hit on wealle etstéd, 
dryhtlic iren; draca mor®re swealt. 

Hefde agléca _elne gegongen, 
pet hé béahhordes __ briican méste 

895 selfes dome; s&bat gehledd, 
ber on bearm scipes _ beorhte freetwa, 
Welses eafera; wyrm hat gemealt. 


Sé wees 


Wwreccena wide mé&rost 


ofer werpéode,  wigendra hléo, 

geo ellend#dum —hé pes &r ondah — ; 
siddan Heremédes _hild sweodrode, 
eafod ond ellen. Hé mid Eotenum wear®d 
on féonda geweald _for® forlacen, 
snide forsended. Hine sorhwylmas 

gos lemede td lange; _hé his leéodum wear®, 
eallum epellingum td aldorceare; 
swylce oft bemearn é&rran m&lum 
swidferhpes sid —_ snotor ceorl monig, 
sé pe him bealwa td _—ibote gelyfde, 

gto pet pet Séodnes bearn gepéon scolde, 
federepelum onfon, —_ folc gehealdan, 
hord ond hléoburh, _helepa rice, 
épel Scyldinga. Hé pér eallum weard 
még Higelaces manna cynne, 

915 fréondum gefegra; _ hine fyren onwdd. 

Hwilum flitende _fealwe str&te 


895» Fol. 149° 


sé. — Tho., most Edd. gehlod. — 807” Scherer L 5.5.494, Tr 174 hate. 


Cf. MPh. iii 251. — 900° Cos, viii 568, Holt’ dron Sah; Boer 26 ar onpah (‘ received 
honor ’). — go2® MS. earfod; Grimm Andr. & Elene p. rox (?), Gr, most Edd. eafod. — 
902) Ke., et al., Cha. eotenum; Ke. ii, et al. Eotenum. — 904> Bu. 41 sorhwylma hrine. — 


905° Gru.tr. 280, 


Ke., Holt. lemedon, — 911% Tho., et al. feder zbelum, — 913" MS. 2. 


— 915° Ke. ii gef[rj@gra; Gru. gefegenra (?). — 916 Aant. 16 fealwum, 
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méarum m&ton. Da wes morgenléoht 
scofen ond scynded. [ode scealc monig 
swidhicgende td sele pim héan 

g20 Searowundor séon;_ _—swylce self cyning 
of brydbire, béahhorda weard, 
tryddode tirfest getrume micle, 
cystum gecyped, ond his cwén mid him 
medostigge met megba hose. 

XII 925 Hrddgar mapelode -— hé to healle géong, 

stod on stapole, geseah stéapne hrof 
golde fahne ond Grendles hond — : 
‘Disse ansyne Alwealdan panc 
lungre gelimpe! Fela ic lapes gebad, 

930 grynna zt Grendle; 4 meg God wyrcan 
wunder efter wundre, wuldres Hyrde. 
Det wes ungedra, pet ic nigra me 
wéana ne wende __ to widan feore 
bdte gebidan, _ ponne blode fah 

935 hiisa sélest heorodréorig stod, — 
wéa widscofen witena gehwylcum 
Sara pe ne wendon, pet hie wideferhd 
léoda landgeweorc lapum beweredon 
scuccum ond scinnum. Nii scealc hafad 

o4o purh Drihtnes miht déd gefremede, 
dé we ealle #r ne meahton 
snyttrum besyrwan. Hwet, pet secgan meg 
efne swi hwylc megba swa Sone magan cende 
efter gumcynnum, _ gyf héo gyt lyfas, 


945 pet hyre Ealdmetod éste wé&re 
918° Fol. 150% eode. — 926 Rask (in Gru.), Gr p. 360 (?), Bu. 90, Tr. stabole. — 936" 
Gru.tr. 281 wéan widscufon; Gru. wean widscufon (?); Tr. [hefde] (cf. Bu. 90) wéa widsco- 
fen (cf. Gr.2); Holt.2 it (?), Sed. wean wide scufon. — 936 MS. ge hwylcne; Ke. ti, Holt., 
Schit., Cha. gehwylcum; cf. ES?. alii 326. — 930° Fol. 150° scuccum AB, — 945° Tho., 


Gr., Gru., et al. eald Metod. 
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bearngebyrdo. Ni ic, Béowulf, pec, 
secg betsta, mé for sunu wylle 
fréogan on ferhpe; _heald ford tela 
niwe sibbe. Ne bid pé [nJénigre gad 

gso worolde wilna, _pé ic geweald hebbe. 
Ful oft ic for léssan léan teohhode, 
hordweorpunge  hndahran rince, 
semran et secce. pi pé self hafast 
dédum gefremed, pt pin [dom] lyfad 

955 Awa to aldre. Alwalda pec 
gode forgylde, swa hé ni gyt dyde!’ 

Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ec[g]|péowes: 

‘WE pet ellenweorc éstum miclum, 
feohtan fremedon,  frécne genéddon 

960 eafod unctipes.  Upe ic swibor, 
pet Ot hine selfne geséon mdste, 
féond on fretewum __ fylwérigne! 
Ic hine hredlice heardan clammum 
on welbedde  wriban pohte, 

965 pet hé for mundgripe minum scolde 
licgean lifbysig, bitan his lic swice; 
ic hine ne mihte, pa Metod nolde, 
ganges getweman, no ic him pes georne etfealh, 
feorhgenidlan; wes td foremihtig 

g7o feond on fépe. Hwebere hé his folme forlét 
to lifwrape last weardian, 
earm ondeaxle; nd p&r &nige swa péah 
féasceaft guma _frdfre gebohte; 


947° Siev. R. 312, Tr., 4 Edd. secgla]; Tr.1 175 secg [se] (?). See T.C. § 22. —949> MS. 
enigre; Gr.) (see Bu.Zs. 203 f.), Schii., Cha. [nlenigra; Tr.1 175 (?), Sed., Holt. [njénges. 
Cf. Lang. § 18.3. — 954% Holt. Lit.bl. xxi 64, Holt.2, Cha. [mid] d.; Holt.8-6 d. gefremed|ne]. 
Cf. T.C. § 17. — 954» Ke., Edd. [dom]. — 9575 MS. ec; Tho., many Edd. Eclg]-. So 980°. 
— 962° Gru.tr. 281 feterum. — 9638 MS. him; Tho. hine. — 963 Fol. 151% heardan. — 
965* MS. hand; Ke. mund- 
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no py leng leofad ladgetéona 

975 Synnum geswenced, ax hyne sar hafad 
in nidgripe nearwe befongen, 
balwon bendum; %dér abidan sceal 
maga mane fah miclan ddmes, 
hai him scir Metod _ scrifan wille.’ 

980 Da wes swigra secg, sunu Ec[g]lafes, 
on gylpspréce giidgeweorca, 
sipdan epelingas — eorles crefte 
ofer héanne hrof hand scéawedon, 
féondes fingras; foran eghwylc wes, 

985 st7o[rla negla gehwylce _ style gelicost, 
h&penes handsporu _hilderinces 
egl[u] unhéoru; #z#ghwylc gecwe6, 
pet him heardra nan _hrinan wolde 
Iren €rgod, pet Ses ahlécan 

990 blddge beadufolme _onberan wolde. 

XV Da wes haten hrepe Heort innanweard 
folmum gefretwod; fela pera wes, 
wera ond wifa, pé pet winreced, 
gestsele gyredon. Goldfag scinon 

995 web efter wagum, wundorsiona fela 
secga gehwylcum __ para pe on swylc starad. 
Wes pet beorhte bold _tdbrocen swide 


976° MS. mid; Tho., Sed. ni6-; Gru. p. 209, Bu.Tid. 49, Cha. nyd-; Schil. (see ESt. 
xexix 105 f.), Holt. mid nyd-.— 980?, See 957°. — 984> Miller Angl. xii 397 &ghwylcne. 
— 985" MS. steda; Gru. stedig; E., Siev. ix 138, Holt. stid[rja; Sed. (cf. MLR. v 287) 
stinzgla; see 15337. — MS. nezgla ge hwylc; Tho., E., Siev.l.c., Holt. cancel gehwyle. — 
986° Rie.Zs. 390 -speru, Holt. -speoru. — 986? hilde Jast word of Fol. 151% erroneously 
repeated on Fol. 1 51°, — 987% MS. egl; Ke. ii eglle] (noun); Rie.Zs. 391, Holt., Schit. eg\’ 
(adj.); Tr. egl{u] (adj.). Cf. T.C. § 25. — 980", 990? Gru. p. 131, Siev. ix 139, Holt.*, 
Sed. pé for pet (ref. to him 988, i.e. Beowulf). — Siev. l.c., Holt-5 aberan mihte. — 991° 
Gru.tr. 282, Gru. héa(h)timbrede (?) (for haten hrepe), Bu.Tid. 50 héatimbred; Tr. handum 
for haten. Cf. also Klu. ix 189; Bu. 91; Tr 178; Sed. (& MLR. v 287). 
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ealinneweard irenbendum fest, 
heorras tohlidene; _hrdof ana genes 
ealles ansund, _—pé se agl&ca 
fyrendédum fag _ on fléam gewand, 
aldres orwéna. NO pet Fde byd 
td befleonne — fremme sé pe wille—, 
ac gesécan sceal sdwlberendra 
nyde genydde, _nipda bearna, 
grundbtendra _gearwe stowe, 
pér his lichoma __ legerbedde fest 
swefep efter symle. 
pa wes s@l ond mal, 

pet to healle gang = Healfdenes sunu; 
wolde self cyning symbel picgan, 
Ne gefregen ic pa m&éghe maran weorode 
ymb hyra sincgyfan _sél gebéran. 
Bugon pa td bence _bl&dagande, 
fylle gefegon; fegere gepégon 
medoful manig méagas para 
swidhicgende _ on sele pam héan, 
Hrodgar ond Hropulf. Heorot innan wes 
fréondum afylled; _nalles facenstafas 
péod-Scyldingas —_ penden fremedon. — 
Forgeaf pa Béowulfe bear Healfdenes 
segen gyldenne _ sigores to léane, 
hroden hildecumbor, helm ond byrnan; 
mé&re madpumsweord manige gesiwon 

998 Holt.t-§ eal inneweard fest /irenbendum, — tooo E.Sc., Tho., Holt., Sed. pa (for 
bé). See Gloss.: bé. — 1004" MS. ge sacan; Ke. ti, 4 Edd. geséc(e)an, cf. Siev. R. 291, 
Lang. § 9.3. — 1009" Fol. 152% gang. — rors? MS, para; t.Br. 73, Angl. xxviii 4g2, Holt.- 
wéron(-an); Schil., Sed. waron, Cha. waran (cf. Lang. § 6 n. 2); Hornburg L 4.133.23,Tr.) 
180, Tr. pwere. Cf. Bu, 9r.— 1020 MS. brand; Gru.tr. 282 bearn. — 10228 MS, hilte 


cumbor; E.Sc., Gr, Rie.Zs. 392, Holt., Schii., Hoops hilde-; Cos. (in Hold.) hilt-; Tr. 
180 hilted. (Ke., Tho, hrodenhilte.) 
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beforan beorn beran. Béowulf gepah 

1025 ful on flette; nd hé p&re feohgyfte 
for sc[éJoten{[djum scamigan Sorfte, — 
ne gefregn ic fréondlicor féower madmas 
golde gegyrede gummanna fela 
in ealobence ddrum gesellan. 

1o30 Ymb pes helmes hrdf héafodbeorge 
wirum bewunden wala iitan héold, 
pet him félalaf frécne ne meahte 
scirheard scepdan, ponne scyldfreca 
ongéan gramum = gangan scolde. 

1035 Heht 64 eorla hléo eahta méaras 
fetedhléore _ on flet teon, 
in under eoderas; para anum stdd 
sadol searwum fah, _ since gewurpad; 
pet wes hildesetl héahcyninges, 

1ogo Sonne sweorda gelac sunu Healfdenes 
efnan wolde,— néfre on Gre leg 
widctipes wig, Sonne walu féollon. 
Ond 64 Béowulfe béga gehwepres 
eodor Ingwina onweald getéah, 

1045 Wicga ond wépna; __—ihét hine wél brtican. 
Swa manlice mére péoden, 
hordweard helepa heaporésas geald 
méarum ond madmum, _—_ swa hy né&fre man lfh6, 
sé pe secgan wile 00 efter rihte. 

XVI 1050 Da gyt €ghwylcum — eorla drihten 


para pe mid Béowulfe _ brimldde téah, 


1024» Holt..-8, Hoops gepeah; Holt.6 gepah. See Lang. § 23.3.— 1026" MS. scotenum; 
Ke. ti, 4 Edd. sc[éJoten[djum. — 1031 MS. walan; E.Sc., Holt., Schit., Cha. wala; Siev. 
R. 257, Bu. 360, Sed. walu. — 1032" Tho. fealo; Rie.L., Sed. féola. — Fol. 152° laf AB; 
Gr, et al. laf[e]. — 1032 MS. meahton; Ke. ii, Schii., Sed. meahte. — 1037” Aant. 18, 
Holt2-5 [on] anum. — 1048 Siev. R. 269 [ne] lyhd, or leis. Cf. T.C. §z.— zos1> MS. 
leade; Ke. -lade. 


1055 
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on pere medubence méapdum gesealde, 
yrfelafe, ond pone énne heht 

golde forgyldan, pone Se Grendel ér 
mane a4cwealde,—  swa hé hyra ma wolde, 
nefne him witig God _wyrd forstdde 


ond Ses mannes mid. Metod eallum wéold 
gumenacynnes, swa hé ni git déd. 


Forpan bid andgit #ghwér sélest, 


1o60 ferhdes forepanc. Fela sceal gebidan 


léofes ond lapes__sé pe longe hér 
on Syssum windagum __ worolde briiced! 

pér wes sang ond swég samod etgedere 
fore Healfdenes _hildewisan, 


1065 gomenwudu gréted, _ gid oft wrecen, 


1070 


1075 


Sonne healgamen Hrdpgares scop 
efter medobence ménan scolde, 
[be] Finnes eaferum, 4 hie se fr begeat, 
heled Healf-Dena, Hnef Scyldinga 
in Fréswele _feallan scolde. 

Né hiru Hildeburh _herian porfte 
Eotena tréowe; unsynnum weard 
beloren léofum et pam /indplegan 
bearnum ond bréérum; __hie on gebyrd hruron 
gare wunde; pet wes gedmuru ides! 
Nalles hélinga | Hices dohtor 
meotodsceaft bemearn, sypdan morgen com, 
6a héo under swegle geséon meahte 


1053° Fol. 153% fe lafe. — 1064® Mé. ESt. xiii 380 ofer (‘ concerning,’ for fore); Holt. 
for. — Lilbke Anz.fdA. xix 342 H. [suna]; Ty.- 183 Hrddgares, Tr. F. 11, Tr., Malone 
JEGPh. xxv 116 Healfdena. — 1065 Liibke l.c., Ty. eft. — 1068" Tho. (in Ke.) [be]; 
Tr 183, Holt.24, Schii. eaferan; Tr. F. 11 f., Tr. geféran; Rie.L., Holt.1, Imelmann LF. 
4.24, Sed. assume lacuna before 1068. — 1069* Gru.ir. 283, Ke., et al. Healfdenes. — 10722 
Gru. unsynnig or unsynnigum; Holt.1-5 (cf. Beibl. x 27 3), Tr. F. 13, Tr. unsyn(n)gum,. 
See 2089. Cf. Krapp MPh. ii 404 & note on Andr. 100. — 1073” MS. hild; Ke. lind-. — 


1075 Fol. 153° wunde AB, 
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morporbealo maga,  pér hé[o] r m&ste héold 
to80 worolde wynne. Wig ealle fornam 
Finnes pegnas nemne féaym anum, 
pet héne mehte on pm medelstede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 
né pa wéalafe wige forpringan 
1085 péodnes Segne; ac hig him gepingo budon, 
pet hie him Oder flet eal gerymdon, 
healle ond héahsetl, pet hie healfre geweald 
wid Eotena bearn Agan mdoston, 
ond et feohgyftum  Folcwaldan sunu 
1ogo dégra gehwylce Dene weorpode, 
Hengestes héap _hringum wenede 
efne swa swide _ sincgestreonum 
féttan goldes, swa hé Frésena cyn 
on béorsele byldan wolde. 
1095 Da hie getruwedon on twa healfa 
feste frioSuwére. Fin Hengeste 
elne unflitme 4d6um benemde, 
pet hé pa wéalafe weotena dome 
drum héolde, pet Sr nig mon 
1100 wordum né worcum  wére ne bré&ce, 
né purh inwitsearo #fre gem&nden, 
déah hie hira béaggyfan banan folgedon 
Séodenléase, pa him swa gepearfod wes; 
gyf ponne Frysna hwyle _frécnan spr&ce 


1079 MS. he; E.Sc., Tho., Edd. hélo]; Cha. hé (begins sentence w. b&r hé). — 1081 


41 


b 


MS. feat — 1083 Gr.1 Wig- Hengeste (?) [cp. e.g. 63, 1108; Bodvarr Bjarki, Intr. xxvi n. 8); 
Rie.L. & Zs. 394 wiht H. wid g.; Holt.8-* wip for wiht. Cf. also Tr. F. r5f.,Tr., Angl. 


xaviti 444; Binz ZfdPh. xxxvii 530. — 1085° Brown Segna (see note). — 1087? ESc. 
(?), Tho., Tr. F. 17, Tr., Holt)-*, Sed. healfne. — 1095® See 660° Varr.— 1097" Gru. 


unhlytme (?), see 1120; Tr 185 unslawe (cp. Gudl. 923); Tr. F. 24, Tr. unblinne; 
Holt. Lit, bl. xxi 64 unslitne. — 1097” Fol. 154% be. — 1104> MS. frecnen; Tho, frecnan, 


Gr. frécnan. Cf. T-C. § 16, 


4 
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110s OSes morporhetes myndgiend wére, 
ponne hit sweordes ecg sédan scolde. — 
Ad wes geefned, ond icge gold 
ahefen of horde. Here-Scyldinga 
betst beadorinca wes on bé&l gearu. 

1110 Et pem ade wes €épgesyne 
swatfah syrce, swyn ealgylden, 
eoferirenheard, epeling manig 
wundum d4wyrded; sume on wele crungon! 
Hét 64 Hildeburh et Hnefes ade 

1115 hire selfresunu sweolode befestan, 
banfatu bernan, ond on bél dén 
éame oneaxle. Ides gnornode, 
geomrode giddum. Gidrinc astah. . 
Wand to wolcnum' = welfyra mést, 

1120 hlynode for hlawe; hafelan multon, — 
bengeato burston, ‘Sonne blod etspranc, 
ladbite lices. Lig ealle forswealg, 
gésta gifrost, para Se per gid fornam 
béga folces; wes hira bléd scacen. 

XVII 1125 Gewiton him 64 wigend _—wica néosian 


1105” Tr, F. 32, Tr., Holt. myndgend. — 1106 MS. sy38an; Tr. F. 19 (7), Tr., Sed. 
sehtan; JEGPA. viii 255 s€San (or seman (?), so Tr. F. ro (?)); Holt.3-§ swySan (or snyd- 
an); Imetmann D, Lit.z. xxx 998 sc¥ran; Siev. ix 139: gap after scolde; Sch. (ESt. xlit 
109 f.) thinks myndgiend wesan understood. So Hoops. — 1107" MS. a8, Edd. AS; Gru.tr. 
283, Gru. Ad. — 1107 MS. J icge; Ke. ii icge (‘ vegetus ’?); E.Sc. (?), Rie.L. (?), Singer 
Beitr. xii 213 incge (cp. 2577); Bu. 30 ondiege (‘ openly,’ cp. 1935% Varr.); Holt. Betbl. 
xiit 364 =idge (idig ‘ resplendent’), Holt.2itge (cp. ON. Str, see 33% Varr.); Holt.® icge 
(‘ eagerly,’ =idge, Phoen. 4o7). Cf. also Tr.1185, Tr. F.20,Tr.; Grienb. Angl. xxvii 331f., 
Beitr. xxxvi 95, Siev. ib. g21.— 1115" Tho., Gr.1 suna, cf. Cos. viii 569. —1117% MS. 
earme; Holt. Beitr. xvi 540 f., Sed. Game; Tho. axe (‘ashes’) for eaxle; Boer ZfdA. xlvii 135 
earm ond eaxle (?).— 1118 Gru.tr. 284, Gru., Rie.Zs. 395 gidréc (cp. 3144); Gr.t (7?) 
giShring (=‘clamor’?), so Sed. (=‘spirals of smoke’); Scherer L 5.5.494, Boer luc. 
giSrincas tah. — 1119% Fol. 154° to AB, — 11208 Gru., Tr. F. 21, Tr. from for for. — 
Holt. Zs. 116 hrawe. Cf. also ESt. xxxix 463.— 1121 Many Edd. connect etspranc w. 
ladbite, omitting comma. But see Schii. ESt. xlii 110. — 1125 Holt., Schil. néosan. See 
T.Cadioi 
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fréondum befeallen, Frysland geséon, 
hamas ond héaburh. MHengest 04 gyt 
welfagne winter wunode mid Finne 
[ea]l unhlitme; eard gemunde, 


1130 péah pe me meahte on mere drifan 


hringedstefnan,— holm storme wéol, 
won wid winde, winter ype beléac 
isgebinde, ob Set Sper cOm 

géar in geardas,— swa nit gyt dés, 


1135 pa Se syngales _ séle bewitia5, 


wuldortorhtan weder. Da wes winter scacen, 
feger foldan bearm; fundode wrecca, 

gist of geaardum; hé tod gyrnwrece 

swidor pohte _—ponne td szlade, 


1140 gif hé torngemot —_purhtéon mihte, 


pet hé Eotena bearn  ivne gemunde. 
Swa hé neforwyrnde  w/lelorodrédende, 
ponne him Hinlafing _ hildeléoman, 
billa sélest on bearm dyde; 


1145 pes wéron mid Eotenum _ ecge ciide. 


Swylce ferhdfrecan Fin eft begeat 
sweordbealo sliden et his selfes ham, 
sipdan grimne gripe Guadlaf ond Oslaf 


efter séside sorge méndon, 

1128>-29% MS. finnel unhlitme; Ke. Finne/elne (cp. 1097%) unhlitme; so Holt.-8, Schil., 
Cha.; He.-5 Finne/ealles unhlitme; Tho. Finne/unflitme (cp. 10977); Rie.L. & Zs. 307, 
Sed. F./elne unflitme; Gr.1 F./édles unhlitme; Kock? 10 F./unhlite (‘ misfortune,’ ‘ exile ’) 
in. Cf. Tr. 187f., Tr. F. 23 f.— 1130° MS. peah pe he; Gru.tr. 284, many Edd., Sed., Cha. 
{ne] meahte; Holt.56 péah pe ne. — 1134>-35% Tho. dod; Aant. 20, Holt., Schit. doas. — 
Gr, Sed. (cf. MLR. 0 287) dé3/pam Se. Cf. also Siev. ix 139; Bu. 30 f.— 1139" Fol. 155° 
pohte AB. — 1140% Gru. torngemod. — r1419-) Tho. pes for pet; Gru. bet hyt for pet 
hé; Siev. Beitr. xii 193, Holt.3 per hé; Cos. Beitr. xxi 26,Sed., Holts 6 pat hé [wid]. — Rie.L. 
bearnum and gemynte.— MS. inne; Tr. F. 25, Tr. irne for inne. — Cf. Rie.Zs. 397; 
Bu. 31; ESt. xxxix 430.— 1142> MS. worold redenne; M6. 58, Bu. 32, Sed. worodr#denne; 
Malone JEGPh. xxv 1509 (cf. Haml. 22) woroldrédende; A. /vi 421 worodrédende. Sci. 
makes 1142 subordinate clause, close of period. — 1143° Bu. 32, Tr. F, 26, Tr. Hin Lafing. 
— 1143” Holt. Hildeléoman. 
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11so etwiton wéana d#l; ne meahte wéfre mod 
forhabban in hrepre. Da wes heal roden 
féonda féorum, _swilce Fin slegen, 
cyning on corpre, ond séo cwén numen. 
Scéotend Scyldinga td scypon feredon 
1155 ealingesteald eordcyninges, 
swylce hie et Finnes ham  findan meahton 
sigla searogimma. Hie on sélade 
drihtlice wif td Denum feredon, 
leddon to léodum. 
Léo6 wes asungen, 
1160 gléomannes gyd. Gamen eft astah, 
beorhtode bencswég, _byrelas sealdon 
win of wunderfatum. pa cwo6m Wealhpéo ford 
gan under gyldnum béage per pa godan twégen 
s&ton suhtergefederan; pa gyt wes hiera sib etgedere, 
zeghwylc 6drum trywe. Swylce per Unferp pyle 
zt f6tum set fréan Scyldinga; gehwylc hiora his ferhbe 
tréowde, 
pet hé hefde mid micel, péah pe hé his magum nére 
arfest et ecga gelacum. Sprec 64 ides Scyldinga: 
‘Onfoh pissum fulle, fréodrihten min, 
1170 Sinces brytta! pi on s#lum wes, 
goldwine gumena, ond td Géatum sprec 
mildum wordum, _swa sceal man dén! 
Béo wid Géatas gled, geofena gemyndig, 
néan ond feorran _— pai nai hafast. 
1151 MS. hroden; Bu.Tid. 64, 295 roden. See T.C. § 28.— 1156" Tr., Holt. swylc. 
— 1159° Fol. 155° to AB. — 11619 Sed. (cf. MLR. v 287) beorhtmode (cp. bearhtm). — 
1165 MS. hun ferp; Rie.Zs. 414 Unferd. See o9%.— 1174" E.Sc., et al. p. n. [fridu] h. 
[metr. objectionable: Rie.V. 29, T.C. § 5 n.]; Rie. l.c. D.nyd h. (and punct. after feorran, 
like Ke., Tho., Gru.); Bu. 92 inserts after 1174» [secgas etsomne in sele pam héan]; Ty. 


ror [pa] or [bé] p., Sed. [bé] p.; Siev. ESt. xliv 207 [pé] p., and lacuna before 1174. Cf. 
JEGPh. viii 256 f.; Schit. ESt. «liv 157. 
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1175 Mé man segde, pet pi 0é for sunu wolde 
hereri[n]c habban. _Heorot is gef&lsod, 
béahsele beorhta; _briic penden pi mote 
manigra médo, ond pinum magum le&f 
fole ond rice, _ponne di ford scyle, 

1180 metodsceaft séon. Ic minne can 
gledne Hropulf, pet hé pa geogode wile 
arum healdan, gyf pi @r ponne hé, 
wine Scildinga, worold ofl&test; 
wéne ic pet hé mid gide __ gyldan wille 

1185 uncraneaferan, gif hé bet eal gemon, 
hwet wit to willan ond t6 wordmyndum 
umborwesendum @r 4rna gefremedon.’ 
Hwearf pa bibence,  pér hyre byre wéron, 
Hrédric ond Hrddmund, ond helepa bearn, 

1190 giogod zetgedere; pr se goda set, 
Béowulf Géata be pem gebrodrum twém. 

xviii .Him wesfulboren, ond fréondlabu 
wordum bewegned, ond wunden gold 
éstum geéawed, earm|[h]réade twa, 

1195 hregl ond hringas, healsbéaga mé&st 
para peiconfoldan  gefregen hebbe. 
Nénigne ic under swegle _ sélran hyrde 
hordmadum helepa, sypdan Hama etweg 
to bére byrhtan byrig Brdsinga mene, 

1200 sigle ond sincfet,—- _ searonidas fléah 
Eormenrices, gecéas écne red. — 
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1175" Gru. [swa] mé. — 1175> Fol. 156% pu AB. — 1176% MS. here ric; Ke. hereri[n]c. 
Cp. 2466% MS. heado ritc. — 1178" MS. AB medo; Ke., et al. méda; Gr. maidma (?); 
Tr’ ror mérda (?); Tr. méda. Cf. Lang. § 18.3.— 1194? MS. reade; Gr.1 -[h]réade. — 
1195" Fol. 156° gas AB.— 1198" MS. mad mum; E£.Sc. -maSum (?); Gr. -maddum; 
Gru. -midm; Cha. -madm. See Siev. A. M. §85 n. 2. Cp. 2193%.— 1199° MS. here; 
E.Sc¢. pre. — 1199 Grimm DM. 255 (307), Bu. 75 Brisinga. — 1200? MS. fealh; Leo 


L 4.24.44, Gru. fléah, 
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pone hring hefde Higelac Géata, 
nefa Swertinges nyhstan side, 
sidpan hé under segne _ sinc ealgode, 
rzos welréaf werede; hyne wyrd fornam, 
sypdan hé for wlenco wéan ahsode, 
fehde to Frysum. Hé pa fretwe weg, 
eorclanstanas  ofer y6a ful, 
rice péoden; hé under rande gecranc. 
1210 Gehwearf pa in Francnafepm feorh cyninges, 
bréostgewédu, ond se béah somod; 
wyrsan wigfrecan wel réafedon 
efter giidsceare, Géata léode 
hréawic héoldon.— Heal swége onféng. 
1215 Wealhdéo mapelode, héo fore p#m werede spree: 
‘ Bric Sisses béages, Béowulf léofa, 
hyse, mid héle, _ ond pisses hregles néoi, 
péo[d]gestréona, ond gepéoh tela, 
cen pec mid crefte, ond pyssum cnyhtum wes 
1220 lara lide! Ic pé pes léan geman. 
Hafast pti geféred, pat Sé feor ond néah 
ealne wideferhp _weras ehtigad, 
efne swa side swd s& bebiged, 
windgeard, weallas. Wes penden pi lifige, 
1225 epeling, €adig! Ic pé an tela 
sincgestréona. Béo pi suna minum 
d&édum gedéfe, dréamhealdende! 


1208 Gru.tr. 285, et al. eorcnan-. — 1210 Siev. ix 13y teoh. — r212> MS, reafeden; 
E.Sc. réafedon. Cf. T.C. § 16. —1213° Holtzm. 404 giSceare. — 1213 £.Sc., Gru., E., 
Schii., Sed. place comma after léode. — 1214 Cos. viii 570, Aant. 21 healsbége (=-béage). 
— 1217? Fol. 157% 7 A.— 1218" MS, peo; Gru.tr. 285, Ke. péo[d]-. — 1224% MS. wind 
geard weallas; Ke., et al. windge eardweallas; E.Sc. windige weallas; Krackow Arch. cxt 
171, cf. L 7.19.44 windgeard weallas. See T.C. § 28 n. 2. — 1225" Several Edd. omit comma 
after zbeling. See MPh. iti 457. 
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Hér is ghwylc eorl dpbrum getrywe, 
mddes milde, mandrihtne hol{d], 
1230 pegnas syndon gepwére, _ péod ealgearo, 
druncne dryhtguman 468 swa ic bidde.’ 
Eode pa td setle. pr wes symbla cyst, 
druncon win weras. Wyrd ne cibon, 
gedsceaft grimme, swa hit dgangen weard 
1235 eorlamanegum, sypdan &fen cwom, 
ond him Hropgar gewat _‘ to hofe sinum, 
rice to reste. Reced weardode 
unrim eorla, swa hie oft @r dydon. 
Bencpelu beredon; hit geondbréded wear6d 
1240 beddum ond bolstrum.  Béorscealca sum 
fis ond fége _ fletraeste gebéag. 
Setton him td héafdon _hilderandas, 
bordwudu beorhtan; pr on bence wes 
ofer epelinge ypgeséne 
1245 heapostéapa helm, _hringed byrne, 
precwudu prymlic. Wes péaw hyra, 
pet hie oft weron an wig gearwe, 
gé xt ham gé onherge, gé gehweper para 
efne swylce méla, swylce hira mandryhtne 
1250 pearf gesélde; wes séo péod tilu. 


xvum Sigon pa to sl@pe. Sum sare angeald 
gfenreste, swa him ful oft gelamp, 
sipdan goldsele Grendel warode, 


1229? MS. hol (changed from heol); Thk., Ke. hol{d].— 1230, See 77°, — 1231 MS. 
dod; Siev. ix 140, Holt., Sed. dd. — 1234" Klu, Beitr. viit 533 f., Holt2-5 geasceaft (sup- 
posed ancient form of gesceaft w. stressed prefix). So 1266%.— MS. grimne; E.Sc. grimme. 

— 1235 Several Edd. (thus Schil., Sed., cf. Schil. Sa. pp. xxiv, 119) begin a fresh sentence at 
sypdan and make it end w. reste 1237°; Cha. includes in that sentence 123 5b—38, But see 
2103-4, 1784, 2124°, 2303. — 1241 Fol. 157° beag AB. — 1247” E.Sc., Cha., Prokosch 
Kl. Misc. 201 anwiggearwe; Cos. viii 570 an(d)wig-, Holt., Sed. anwig-. See Rie.Zs. 405; 
MPH. iti 458; Gloss.: on. — 1248 E.Sc., et al. cancel gé. 


1255 


1260 


1265 


1270 


1275 


1280 
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unriht efnde, ob pet ende becwom, 
swylt eftersynnum. pet gesyne wearp, 
widcip werum, pette wrecend pa gyt 
lifde etter lapum, lange prage, 
efter giidceare; Grendles médor, 
ides aglécwif yrmpe gemunde, 
sé pe weteregesan wunian scolde, 
cealde stréamas, _sipdSan Cain weard 
toecgbanan 4ngan bréper, 
federenmége; hé pa fag gewat, 
morpre gemearcod mandréam fléon, 
wésten warode. anon woc fela 
geosceaftgasta; wes p&éra Grendel sum, 
heorowearh hetelic, sé et Heorote fand 
weccendne wer _ wiges bidan; 
per him agléca etgrépe wear®d; 
hwepre hé gmunde megenes strenge, 
gimfeste gife, é him God sealde, 
ond him ts Anwaldan re gel¥fde, 
frofre ond fultum; dy hé pone féond ofercwom, 
gehnégde helle gast. pa hé héan gewat, 
dréame bedéled —_ déapwic seon, 
mancynnes féond. Ond his médor pa gyt 
gifre ond galgmod _gegain wolde 
sorhfulne sid,  sunu déod wrecan. 

Com pa to Heorote, zr Hring-Dene 
geond pet seld sw&fun. pa S&r sdna weard 
edhwyrft eorlum,  sipdan inne fealh 


1258° Tr. giiSsceare. — 1260 E.Sc., et al. sé[o].— 1261 MS. camp; Gru.tr. 286, Ke. 
Cain. See 107% Varr. — 1264» Fol. 158% man AB. — 1266" See 1234%. — 1278> MS. sunu 
peod; E.Sc. (?), Gr.2 (?), Scherer L 5-5-495, Rie.Zs. gor suna (or sunu) déa. (deod - Seod- 
peod. Cf. Lang. § 16.2.) — 1280 Holt. (ef. Zs. 117) sdlc}na. 


1285 


1290 


1295 


1300 


1305 
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Grendles médor. Wes se gryre l&ssa 
efne swa micle, swa bid megba creft, 
wiggryre wifes be wepnedmen, 
ponne heoru bunden, hamere gepraen, 
sweord swate fah swin ofer helme 
ecgum dyhtig andweard scired. 
Da wes onhealle heardecg togen 
sweord ofer setlum, _ sidrand manig 
hafen handa fest; helm ne gemunde, 
byrnan side, _ pa hine se broga angeat. 
Héo wes on ofste, wolde it panon, 
féore beorgan, pa héo onfunden wes; 
hrade héo epelinga anne hefde 
feste befangen, pa héo to fenne gang. 
Sé wes Hropgare heleba léofost 
on gesides had bes&m twéonum, 
rice randwiga, pone Se héo on reste abréat, 
blédfestne beorn. Nes Béowulf Sér, 
ac wes Operin éer geteohhod 
efter mapdumgife mérum Géate. 
Hréam weard in Heorote; héo under heolfre genam 
cupe folme; cearu wes geniwod, 
geworden in wicun. Ne wes pet gewrixle til, 
pet hie on ba healfa _ bicgan scoldon 
fréonda féorum! 
pa wes frod cyning, 
har hilderinc on hréon méde, 
sydpan hé aldorpegn _unlyfigendne, 
pone déorestan déadne wisse. 


1285 MS. gepuren; Gr. (?), Siev. Beitr. ix 282, 294, of. Siev. R. 265, 458 geprien. — 
1287 Fol. 158° dyhttig A, dyttig B; Gr.1dyhtig. — 1291 Gr.1 (?), Bu. Tid. 206, Rie.Zs. gor 
pe for pa. — 1302" MS. o'n. — 1307? Fol. 159% mode AB. 
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1310 Hrape wes to bire Béowulf fetod, 
sigoréadig secg. Samod érdege 
éode eorlasum, pele cempa 
self mid gesidum _ pér se snotera bad, 
hweper him Alwalda fre wille 

1315 efter wéaspelle wyrpe gefremman. 
Gang 64 efter fldre fyrdwyrde man 
mid his handscale — healwudu dynede —, 
pet hé pone wisan wordum n&gde 
fréan Ingwina, fregn gif him wére 

1320 efter néodladu[m] _niht getése. 

KX Hrodgar mapelode, helm Scyldinga: 
‘Ne frin pi efter sélum!  Sorh is geniwod 
Denigea léodum. Déad is Aschere, 
Yrmenlafes yldra brdpor, 

1325 Min rinwita ond min r&dbora, 
eaxlgestealla, Sonne wé on orlege 
hafelan weredon, _ponne hniton fépan, 
eoferas cnysedan. Swy/(lc) scolde eorl wesan, 
[epeling] érgod, swylc A’schere wes! 

1330 Weard him on Heorote td handbanan 
welgést wefre; ic ne wat hweder 
atol se wlanc _ eftsidas téah, 
fylle gefegnod. Héo pa fehde wrec, 
pé pi gystran niht Grendel cwealdest 


1314° MS. hwepre; Siev. ZfdPh. xxi 357, Holt., Sed. hweper. See 2844%.— MS. alf 
walda; Thk. alwealda, Tho. Alwalda. — 1317 Tho., Sweet L 2.22, Wy., Holt., Hoops 
sscole. See Gloss. — 1318 MS. (AB) hnegde; £.Sc. négde, Gr.1n@gde. — 13208 MS. neod 
ladu; E.Sc. -lade; E., Holt., Sed. -ladu[m]; Sweet L 2.22 -lade; Cos. viii 570 néadladum. See 
Lang. § 20.3. — 1328? Fol. 159° swy . . scolde B(A); Thk. swylc. — 1329 Gru. [edeling], 
Gr. [xSeling]. See 130%. — 1331 MS. hweeper; Gr (?), Rie.V. 45, Sweet L 2.22, Bu. 93 
hwider; Gr.2, Schil., Sed., Cha. hweder. (He.!, Holt. hw per =hwider.) — 1333" MS. ge 
fregnod; Ke. ii, et al., Holt., Sed. gefegnod; cp. 562, 1014; see Gloss.; Tho., Tr. gefréfrod; 
Gru. gefrecnod. 
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1335 purh héstne had heardum clammum, 
forpan hé to lange _léode mine 
wanode ond wyrde. Hé et wige gecrang 
ealdres scyldig, ond ni dper cwOm 
mihtig manscada, wolde hyre még wrecan, 

1340 gé feor hafaS f&hde gest#led, 
pes pe pincean meg  pegne monegum, 
sé pe efter sincgyfan on sefan gréotep, — 
hreperbealo hearde; nid séo hand liged, 
sé pe €ow welhwylcra __ wilna dohte. 

1345 Ic pet londbiiend,  Jéode mine, 
selerédende _secgan hyrde, 
pet hie gesdwon  swylce twégen 
micle mearcstapan moras healdan, 
ellorgéstas. Dé&ra dder wes, 

1350 pes pe hie gewislicost gewitan meahton, 
idese onlicnes; dder earmsceapen 
on weres westmum  wreclastas tred, 
nefne hé wes mara  ponne &nig man doer; 
pone on géardagum  Grend2l nemdon 

135s foldbiende; no hie feder cunnon, 
hweper him nig wes ér acenned 
dyrnra gasta. Hie d¥gel lond 
warigead wulfhleopu, windige nessas, 
frécne fengelad, Sér fyrgenstréam 

1360 under nessa genipu _oniper gewited, 
fldd under foldan. Nis pet feor heonon 
milgemearces, pet se mere standed; 
ofer pm hongiad _hrinde bearwas, 


1344° E.Sc., et al. sé[o]. — 1351" MS. onlic nes; Ke., et al., Schit., Sed., Cha. onlicnes; 
Gru.tr. 287, Sweet L 2.22, Holt. onlic. (Sweet adds wes before Oder 1351.) — 1352? Fol. 
160% tred. — 1354 MS. (AB) nemdod; Ke. nemdon. — 1362” MS. standed; Thk. standep. 
— 1363 Morris in Preface (p. vi f.) to Blickl. Hom., Sweet L 2.22, Willcher. He.-Soc.* 
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wudu wyrtum fest weter oferhelmad. 

1365 Per meg nihta ghwém  nidwundor séon, 
fyr on flode. N6 pes frdd leofad 
gumena bearna, pet pone grund wite. 
Déah pe hdstapa hundum geswenced, 
heorot hornum trum _holtwudu séce, 

1370 feorran geflymed, dr hé feorh seled, 
aldor on dfre, #r hé in wille, 
hafelan [beorgan]; nis pet héoru stow! 
ponon Yogeblond up Astiged 
won to wolcnum, _ponne wind styrep 

1375 146 gewidru, 06 pet lyft drysmap, 
roderas réotad. Nit is se réd gelang 
eft et pédnum. Eard git ne const, 
frécne stowe, Or pi findan miht 
sinnigne secg; _séc gif pi dyrre! 

1380 Ic pe pa fehde _féo léanige, 
ealdgestréonum,  swa ic &r dyde, 
wunduum golde, gyf pi on weg cymest.’ 

2a Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ecgpéowes: 
‘Ne sorga, snotor guma!  Sélre bid €ghw&m, 

1385 pet hé his fréond wrece, _ponne hé fela murne. 
Ure €ghwylc sceal _ende gebidan 
worolde lifes, | wyrce sé pe mote 
domes &r déape;_—_ peet bid drihtguman 
unlifgendum efter sélest. 


hrimge (see note to 1357 ff.); Cos. viii 571 hrimde (=hrimge); B.-T. s.v. hrind, Sarrazin 
Beitr. xi 163 n., Sed. hringde (cp. hring ‘ circle’); Wright ESt. xxx 342 f. hrinde, see Gloss. 
as12 MS. hafelan : ; Ke. ii, Edd. [hydan]; Holt. note [beorgan] (?). See 1203%.— 1377% 
Fol. 160° pe AB. — 1370° MS. fela sinnigne; He.?, most Edd. cancel fela; Holt. (cf. Zs. 117): 
lacuna before fela, which he makes the last word of the preceding line; Malone MLR. xxv 
191, Hoops felasinnigne. — 1382" MS. Z. wun/dini or /dmi; Gru.tr. 287 wunden-; E.Sc., et 
al., Bu. 93, Schii., Sed. wundnum; Thk., Hold.?, Holt., Cha., Hoops wundini. See Intr. cix f. 
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1390 Aris, rices weard, uton hrape féran, 
Grendles magan gang scéawigan. 
Ic hit pé gehate: nd hé on helm losap, 
né on foldan fepm, _né on fyrgenholt, 
né on gyfenes grund, ga pér hé wille! 
1395 Dys dogor pi gepyld hafa 
wéana gehwylces, swa ic pé wéne to.’ 
Ahléop 34 se gomela, Gore pancode, 
mihtigan Drihtne, pes se man gesprec. 
pa wes Hrddgare _hors gebé&ted, 
1400 Wicg wundenfeax. Wisa fengel 
geatolic gende; | gumfépa stdp 
lindhebbendra. Lastas wéron 
efter waldswapum _ wide gesyne, 
gang ofer grundas, [swa] gegnum for 
1405 Ofer myrcan mdr, magopegna ber 
pone sélestan  sdwolléasne 
para pe mid Hrddgare ham eahtode. 
Oferéode pa ebelinga bearn 
stéap stanhlido, _ stige nearwe, 
1410 enge A4npadas, unctd gelad, 
neowle nessas, _nicorhisa fela; 
hé féarasum _ beforan gengde 
wisra monna wong scéawian, 
op pet hé féringa fyrgenbéamas 
1415 Ofer harne stan _hleonian funde, 
wynléasne wudu; weter under stod 
dréorig ond gedréfed. Denum eallum wes, 


13922 Tho., et al. hé[o]; so 13042. — Tho. (in Ke.), et al., Aant. 23 holm. — 1393 Z. 
translit. no (misprint). — 1398 Fol. 161% sprec A, sprec B. — 1401" E.Sc., et al., Holt., 
Schii., Sed. gen[g]de; see rgr2. Cf. Lang. § 19.1. — 1404 MS. gegnii for; Siev. ix rgo, 
Holt., Sed., Cha. [p#r héo] g. f.; Bu. 94 [hwér héo] g. f.; Aant. 24 gegnunga (?); JEGPh. 
vt 195 [swa] (or férde for for, so Schii.). — 1407? Tho. (?), Tr. ealgode. 
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winum Scyldinga weorce on midde 
t6 gepolianne, Segne monegum, 

1420 oncyd eorla gehwéem, sydpan A®scheres 
on pam holmclife hafelan métton. 

Flod blide wéol — folc td segon —, 
hatan heolfre. Horn stundum song 
fislic f(yrd)léod. - Fépa eal geset. 

1425 Gesiwon 64 efter wetere wyrmcynnes fela, 
sellice sédracan sund cunnian, 
swylce on neshleodum __nicras licgean, 
64 on undernmél oft bewitigad 
sorhfulne sid _on seglrade, 

1430 Wyrmas ond wildéor. Hie on weg hruron 
bitere ond gebolgne; bearhtm ongéaton, 
gudhorn galan. Sumne Géata léod | 
of flanbogan _féores getwefde, 
yogewinnes, pet him on aldre stéd 

1435 herestrel hearda; hé on holme wes 
sundes pé sénra, é hyne swylt fornam. 
Hrepe weard on YSum mid eoferspréotum 
heorohécyhtum _hearde genearwod, 
nida genéged, ond on nes togen, 

1440 wundorlic wegbora; weras scéawedon 
gryrelicne gist. 

Gyrede hine Béowulf 
eorlgewédum, _nalles for ealdre mearn; 
scolde herebyrne hondum gebréden, 
sid ond searofah _sund cunnian, 

1445 S€o Se bancofan _ beorgan ciipe, 


1418° Tr. wigum. — 1423" Fol. 167° hatan AB. — 1424" B(A) £...3 Bout. o2 fyrd-. 
— 1430° Holt, (cf. Beibl. xiii 205) wildor. — 1440% Tr. wegfara; ESt. xxvix 463 -déor (?), 
«p. Chr. 987; Holt. Beibl. xxi 300 -bora, cp. bweran. See Gloss. 
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pet him hildegrap _hrepre ne mihte, 
eorres inwitfeng aldre gescepdan; 
acse hwita helm hafelan werede, 
sé be meregrundas mengan scolde, 

1450 Sécan sundgebland since geweordad, 
befongen fréawrasnum, _sw4 hine fyrndagum 
worhte wepna smid, wundrum téode, 
besette swinlicum, pet hine sydpan nd 
brond né beadomécas __bitan ne meahton. 

1455 Nes pet ponne métost megenfultuma, 
pet him on Searfe lah dyle Hrddgares; 
wes pemheftméce Hrunting nama; 
pet wes anforan  ealdgestréona; 
ecg wesiren, 4atertanum fah, 

1460 Ahyrded heaboswate; né#fre hit et hilde ne swac 
manna éngum para pe hit mid mundum bewand, 
sé Ge gryresidas gegan dorste, 
folestede fara; nes pet forma sid, 
pet hit ellenweorc efnan scolde. 

1465 Hiru ne gemunde wmago Ecglafes 
eafopes creftig, pet hé ér gesprec 
wine druncen, pa hé pas wepnes onlah 
sélran sweordfrecan; _selfa ne dorste 
under yOa gewin  aldre genéban, 

1470 drihtscype dréogan; pr hé dome forléas, 
ellenméroum. Ne wes pm ddrum swa, 
sydpan hé hine to giide = gegyred hefde. 

XXII Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ecgbéowes: 
‘Gepenc ni, semé&ra maga Healfdenes, 


1475 snottra fengel, ni ic eom sides fis, 
1448> Fol. 162% hafelan AB. — 1454% Aant. 24 (?), Tr., Holt1-5, Sed. brogdne. — 1459” 
Cos. viii 571, Aant. 24 Atertérum (=-téarum, ‘ poison drops’); Tr. -tacnum, — 1471 Fol 
162° merdam AB, : : rdum Z. (?). 
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goldwine gumena, hwet wit ged sprécon, 
gif ic et pearfe _ pinre scolde 
aldre linnan, pet Oi mé 4 wére 
fordgewitenum _ on feder stéle. 
1480 Wes pti mundbora minum magopegnum, 
hondgesellum, gif mec hild nime; 
swylce pi 64 madmas, _—+pé _ pai mé sealdest, 
Hrodgar léofa, Higelace onsend. 
Meg ponne on p&ém golde ongitan Géata dryhten, 
1485 geséon sunu Hrédles, ponne hé on pet sinc starad, 
pet ic gumcystum  gddne funde 
béaga bryttan, bréac ponne mdste. 
Ond pi Unferd l&t —ealde lafe, 
wrétlic wegsweord widctiidéne man 
1490 heardecg habban; ic mé mid Hruntinge 
dom gewyrce, opde mec déad nimed!’ 
fEfter bem wordum Weder-Géata léod 
efste mid elne,— nalas andsware 
bidan wolde; _brimwylm onféng 
1495 hilderince. Da wes hwil deges, 
ér hé pone grundwong ongytan mehte. 
Sona pet onfunde _ sé Se floda begong 
heorogifre behéold hund misséra, 
grim ond grédig, pet per gumena sum 
1500 elwihta eard ufan cunnode. 
Grap pa togéanes, gi’drinc geféng 
atolan clommum; no py &r in gescod 
halan lice; hring itan ymbbearh, 
pet héo ponefyrdhom urhfon ne mihte, 


1505 locene leoSosyrcan ‘Japan fingrum. 
1481° Gru., Holt.~4hondgesteallum. (Holt. ii -geseldum?) — 1485® Tho., et al. HréBles. 
See 454°.— 1488° MS. hunferd; Rie.Zs. 414 Unferd. See 499%. — 1489" Tho. wig- (for 
wg-); Klu. (in Hold) wel-.— 1491» Fol. 163% ope. 
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Ber pa séo brimwyl[f], pa héo td botme com, 
hringa pengel _td hofe sinum, 
swi héne mihte —nd hé pes modig wes — 
wepna gewealdan, ac hine wundra pes fela 
1510 Swe[njcte on sunde, s&déor monig 
hildetixum _heresyrcan brec, 
éhton aglécan. Da se eorl ongeat, 
pet hé [in] nidsele nathwylcum wes, 
pér him nénig weter _wihte ne scebede, 
151s né him for hrofsele hrinan ne mehte 
férgripe flddes; f¥rléoht geseah, 
blacne léoman __beorhte scinan. 
Ongeat pase gida grundwyrgenne, 
merewif mihtig; megenrés forgeaf 
1520 hildebille, hond sweng ne oftéah, 
pet hire on hafelan _hringmél agol 
grédig gidléod. Da se gist onfand, 
pet se beadoléoma __bitan nolde, 
aldre scepdan, ac séo ecg geswac 
1s25 Oeodne xt pearfe; dolode z#r fela 
hondgemota, helm oft gescer, 
fégesfyrdhregl; 6a wes forma sié 
déorum madme, pet his dom dleg. 
Eft wes anréd, _onalas elnes let, 
1530 mM#rda gemyndig meg Hylaces: 
wearp 64 wundenmél wréttum gebunden 
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15068 MS. wyl; Ke. -wylf{f]. — 15088-> Thk., Ke., Gru., Siev. ix 140, Hold., Aant. 24, 
Holt.3-5, Schit. place no in b-line, Wy., et al., in a-line.— MS. bem; Gru., Holt.- pes; 
Gri, Cha. péah; Aant. 24 (?), Schii., Sed. per. — 1510° MS. swecte; Ke. ii swe[n|cte. — 
1513 Tho. {in].— 1514 Martin ESt. xx 295 weter[a]; Holt. (cf. Lit.bl. xxi 61), Morgan 


Beitr. xxxiii 126 weter nénig. See T.C. § 17 f.— 1516 Fol. 163° fyr AB. — 1520 MS. 


hord swenge; Bout. 92 hondsweng; Gr.1, Edd. hond swenge; Tr., Schi., Sed., Holt. sweng. 


— 15300 MS. hylaces; most Edd. Hygelaces; MPh. iii 458, Schii., Cha. H¥laces; Holt. 


Hyglaces. See Lang. §§ 18.10, 19.1. — 1531" MS. wundel; Ke. wunden-. 
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yrre Gretta, pet hit on eordan leg, 
stid ond stylecg; strenge getruwode, 
mundgripe megenes. Swa sceal man dén, 

1535 ponne hé et gide gegdn penced 
longsumne lof; na ymb his lif cearad. 

Geféng pa be eaxle —nalas for fehde mearn — 

Gid-Géata léod Grendles médor; 

bregd pa beadwe heard, _—pa hé gebolgen wes, 
1540 feorhgenidlan, pet héo on flet gebéah. 

Héo him eft hrabe andléan forgeald 

grimman grapum _ ond him tdgéanes féng; 

oferwearp pa wérigmod _ wigena strengest, 

fépecempa, pet hé on fylle wear®d. 

1545 Ofset pa pone selegyst, ond hyre seax getéah 
brad [ond] brinecg; _-wolde hire bearn wrecan, 
angan eaferan. Him on eaxle leg © 
bréostnet brdden; _—_— pt gebearh féore, 
wid ord ond wid ecge _ingang forstdd. 

1550 Hefde 64 forsi}od sunu Ecgpéowes 
under gynne grund, Géata cempa, 
nemne him headobyrne _helpe gefremede, 
herenet hearde,— ond halig God 
gewéold ‘vigsigor;  witig Drihten, 

1555 rodera Rédend hit on ryht gescéd 
yoelice, sypdSan hé eft astdd. 

xxmt Geseah 64 on searwum _ sigeéadig bil, 
ealdsweord eotenisc ecgum pyhtig, 


wigena weordmynd; pet [wes] w&pna cyst, — 

1533 See 669° Varr.— 1537” Rie.V. 24, Sweet L 2.22, 4 Edd., Morgan Beitr. xxxtti 117 
feaxe. Cf. T.C. § 26.—1541> MS. handlean; Rie.Zs. 414, Holt., Schit., Cha. andléan. 
See a00¢ (2920, 2072). — 1542" Fol. 164% man. — 15438 E.Sc. (?), ‘Sed, clerenun {hine]. 
— 1543 b_y49 B, Sc. strengestan, Aant. 24 strengel; E.Sc., Aant. 25 -cempan.— 1545 MS. 
seaxe; E.Sc., most Edd. seax. — 1546° Gru. p. 150, He. 2 4 Edd. fond]. Cp. Mald. 163.— 
1558° Ke., Tho., Gr., et al. eald sweord. So 1663%, 2616%, 2979%. — 1559? Gru.tr. 290 (7), 
Ke. (wes). 
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1560 baton hit wes mare donne nig mon dder 
t6 beadulace etberan meahte, 
god ond geatolic, giganta geweorc. 
Hé geféng pa fetelhilt, freca Scyldinga 
hréoh ond heorogrim, _hringm#l gebregd 
1565 aldres orwéna, _yrringa sloh, 
pet hire wid halse heard grapode, 
banhringas brec; bil eal Surhwdd 
fégne fléschoman; _héo on flet gecrong, 
sweord wes swatig, secg weorce gefeh. 
1570 Lixteseléoma, léoht inne stad, 
efne swa of hefene _hadre scined 
rodores candel. Hé efter recede wlat; 
hwearf pa be wealle, wpen hafenade 
heard be hiltum Higelaces Segn 
1575 yrre ond anréd,— nes séo ecg fracod 
hilderince, ac hé hrape wolde 
Grendle forgyldan gidrésa fela 
Oara pe hé geworhte td West-Denum 
oftor micle Sonne on &nne sid, 
1580 bonne hé Hrddgares heordgenéatas 
sldh on sweofote, sl&pende fr&t 
folces Denigea fy¥ft¥ne men, 
ond der swylc iit offerede, 
laOlicu lac. Hé him pes léan forgeald, 
1585 répe cempa, 6 Ses pe hé on reste geseah 
gudwérigne Grendel licgan, 
aldorléasne, swa him ér gescéd 
hild zt Heorote. Hra wide sprong, 
sypdan hé efter déaSe drepe prowade, 
1590 heorosweng heardne, ond hine pa héafde becearf. 
1565 Fol. 164° sloh AB, 


9595 


1600 


1605 


1610 


1615 
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Sona pet gesawon  snottre ceorlas, 
pa Se mid Hrodgare on holm wliton, 
pet wes yogeblond eal gemenged, 
brim blode fah. Blondenfeaxe, 
gomele ymb godne _ongeador sprécon, 
pet hig pes edelinges eft ne wéndon, 
pet hé sigehrédig sécean come 
mérne péoden; a Ses monige gewear®, 
pet hine séo brimwylf dabroten hefde. 
Da com non deges. Nes ofgéafon 
hwate Scyldingas; gewat him ham ponon 
goldwine gumena. _Gistas sé/an 
mddes séoce ond on mere staredon; 
wiston ond ne wéndon, _—pet hie heora winedrihten 
selfne gesiwon.— a pet sweord ongan 
efter heaboswate _hildegicelum, 
wigbil wanian; pet wes wundra sum, 
pet hit eal gemealt ise gelicost, 
Sonne forstes bend Feder onl&ted, 
onwinded wélrapas, sé geweald hafad 
sela ond méla; pet is sod Metod. 
Ne nom hé in p#m wicum, Weder-Géata léod, 
madméhta ma, péh hé p&ér monige geseah, 
biton pone hafelan ond pa hilt somod 
since fage; sweord &r gemealt, 
forbarn brddenmé#l; wes pet blod td pes hat, 
ettren ellorgést, sé pé&r inne swealt. 
Sona wes onsunde sé pe &r xt secce gebad 
wighryre wra6ra, weter up purhdéaf; 


1591 Fol. 165% ceorlas. — 1599 MS. abreoten; Ke. ii abroten. — 1602” MS. 3ecan; 
Gru.ir. 290 s&ton, Gr.? sétan. — 1604® Ke. ii w¥slc]ton, Tho., Gru. wis[c]ton. — 1610% 
Gru.tr. 291 (?), Ke., et al. wegrapas. — 1616? Fol. 165° to AB. — 1617 MS. ellor altered 
from ellen. — 1619* Gr.Spr. (?), Aant. 25 wiggryre. 
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1620 weron yogebland eal gef#lsod, 
€acne eardas, _ pa se ellorgast 
oflét lifdagas ond pas l&@nan gesceaft. 

Com pa tolande lidmanna helm 
swidméd swymman;__ s@lace gefeah, 

1625 megenbyrpenne _— para pe hé him mid hefde. 
Eodon him pa togéanes, Gode pancodon, 
Orydlic begna héap, _ péodnes gefégon, 
pes pe hihyne gesundne —_ geséon mdston. 
Da wes of pm hroran _ helm ond byrne 

1630 lungre alysed. Lagu drisade, 
weter under wolcnum, weldréore fag. 
Férdon ford ponon _—‘ fépelastum 
ferhpum fegne, foldweg mé&ton, 
cube stréte; cyningbalde men 

1635 from p&m holmclife hafelan béron 
earfodlice heora ghweprum 
felamédigra; fé€ower scoldon 
on pm welstenge weorcum geferian 
to pém goldsele Grendles héafod, — 

1640 Op Set semninga td sele cOmon 
frome fyrdhwate féowertyne 
Géata gongan; gumdryhten mid 
moddig on gemonge meodowongas tred. 
Da com in gan _—ealdor Segna, 

1645 dédcéne mon dome gewurbad, 
hele hildedéor, Hrddgar grétan. 
pa wes be feaxe__on flet boren 
Grendles héafod, pr guman druncon, 


1624> Tr. (?), Holt. (cf. Zs. 117), Delbriick L 6.13.2.682 -laca. — 1625 E. omits para; 
He.-Soc.5-’ p&re. — 1634” Gr., E., Aant. 25, Sed. cynebalde; Bu. 369 cyningholde. Cf. 
M Ph. iti 459. — 1640* Fol. 166% semninga. — 1644" gan. See 386°. 
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egeslic for eorlum ond pére idese mid, 


1650 Wliteséon wre&tlic; weras on sawon. 
xximr Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ecgpéowes: 


“Hwet, wé pé pas sélac, sunu Healfdenes, 
léod Scyldinga, lustum brohton 
tires t6 tacne, pé pti hér to locast. 


1655 Ic pet unsdfte _ealdre gedigde, 


wigge under wetere, weorc genépde 
earfodlice;  etrihte wes 

gid getwefed, nymde mec God scylde. 
Ne meahte ic et hilde mid Hruntinge 


1660 wiht gewyrcan, péah pet wepen duge; 


1665 


1670 


1675 


ac mé getide ylda Waldend, 

pet ic on wage geseah _ _—wilitig hangian 
ealdsweord €acen —oftost wisode 

winigea leasum—, pet ic 3y wepne gebréd. 
Ofsléh 04 et pre secce, pa mé s#l ageald, 
htises hyrdas. _—pa pet hildebil 

forbarn brogdenmél, swa pet blod gesprang, 
hatost heaposwata. Ic pet hilt panan 

féondum etferede; fyrend&da wrec, 
déaScwealm Denigea, swa hit gedéfe wes. 

Ic hit pé ponne gehate, pet pai on Heorote médst 
sorhléas swefan mid pinra secga gedryht, 

ond pegna gehwyle __ pinra léoda, 

dugude ond iogope, pt pi him ondrédan ne pearft, 
péoden Scyldinga, on pa healfe, 

aldorbealu eorlum, swa pi &r dydest.’ 


1650 Punct. in text w. Siev, ZfdPh. xxi 360; cp. 1422". Earlier Edd., Schii. (cf. Bd. 81) 
onsawon, most of them taking wliteséon as its object. — 1656 Tho. weorce; Aant. 25 wig 
and weorce. (Cf. ESt. xxxix 463 f.) Many Edd. make 1656-578 one clause. — 1658° Gru., 
Bu.Tid. 52, Tr., Sed. giSe (1657 wes 1 sg.). Cf. Aant. 25.— 1662» Fol. 166° hangian A, 
— 1663 See 1.558%. — 1663) Sie. R. 256 (?), Holt., Sed. oft. See T.C. § 20. 
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Da wes gylden hilt gamelum rince, 
harum hildfruman on hand gyfen, 
enta érgeweorc; hit on eht gehwearf 
1680 efter déofla hryre -Denigea frean, 
wundorsmiba geweorc; ond pa pas worold ofgeaf 
gromheort guma, Godes andsaca, 
morores scyldig, ond his médor éac; 
on geweald gehwearf woroldcyninga 
1685 S#m sélestan bes#m twéonum 
Oadra pe on Scedenigge _sceattas délde. 
Hrddgar madelode— _hylt scéawode, 
ealde lafe, on dm wes or writen 
fyrngewinnes, sydpan fléd ofsloh, 
1690 gifen géotende _giganta cyn, 
frécne geférdon; pet wes fremde péod 
écean Dryhtne; him pes endeléan 
purh weteres wylm Waldend sealde. 
Swa wes on 6m scennum _ sciran goldes 
1695 purh rinstafas _rihte gemearcod, 
geseted ond geséd, hwam pet sweord geworht, 
Irena cyst e#rest wére, 
wreopenhilt ond wyrmfah. D4 se wisa sprec 
sunu Healfdenes — swigedon ealle — : 
1700 ‘ Pet, 14, meg secgan sé pe sod ond riht 
fremed on folce, feor eal gemon, 
eald épelweard,  pzt Ses eorl were 
geboren betera! Blé&d is aréred 
1704 geond widwegas, wine min Béowulf, 


1677% Kluge ESt. xxii 145, Holt. Gyldenhilt. See Inir. xix n. 1.— 1681> Mull. (xiv 213), 
Holt., Sed. drop ond. — 1685 Fol. 167% sem. — 1686" MS. scedenigge (the first g altered 
from n).— 1697" See 673% Varr.— 1702" MS... — 1702” Bu.Tid. 52 f., Tr. pet B® 
eorl nére. See Lang. § 25.2, Gloss.: betera; note on 1850. 
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Oin ofer péoda gehwylce. al pi hit gepyldum healdest, 
megen mid médes snyttrum. Ic pé sceal mine gel&stan 
fréode, swA wit furdum spr&écon. Di scealt td frdfre 
weorpan 
eallangtwidig léodum pinum, 
heledum to helpe. 
Ne weard Heremdd swa 
1710 eaforum Ecgwelan, Ar-Scyldingum; 
ne gewéox hé him t6 willan, ac to welfealle 
ond t6 déadcwalum  Deniga léodum; 
bréat bolgenmid _béodgenéatas, 
eaxlgesteallan, op pet hé ana hwearf, 
1715 mére péoden mondréamum from, 
déah pe hine mihtig God megenes wynnum, 
eafepum stépte, ofer ealle men 
ford gefremede. Hwepbere him on ferhpe gréow 
bréosthord blodréow; _nallas béagas geaf 
:720 Denum efter ddme; dréamléas gebad, 
pet hé pes gewinnes  weorc prowade, 
léodbealo longsum. Di pé lér be pon, 
gumcyste ongit! Ic pis gid be pé 
awrec wintrum frdd. 
Wundor is t6 secganne, 
-725 hi mihtig God manna cynne 
purh sidne sefan _snyttru brytta%, 
eard ond eorlscipe; _hé ah ealra geweald. 
Hwilum hé on lufan l&ted hworfan 
monnes mddgeponc meéran cynnes, 
.730 seled him on éple = eorpan wynne 


1707" MS. (Thk., Tho., Cha.) freode (cf. Gru.tr. 292), MS. (Ke., Gru., Z.) freode. — 
1700" Fol. 167 heledum B(A). — 1710" Schaldemose L 2.3, Holtzm. 495, Miill. 50 eafora. 
—1724> MS. secganne; see T.C. § 12. — 1728" Gru. on luste (?); Holt. on lustan; Sed.? 
or hiisan, 
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to healdanne —_hléoburh wera, 

gedéd him swa gewealdene _-worolde dé@las, 
side rice, pet hé his selfa ne meg 

his unsnyttrum —_ende gepencean. 

1735 Wunad hé on wiste; nod hine wiht dweled 
adl né yldo, né him inwitsorh 
on sefa(n) sweorced, né gesacu dhwér 
ecghete €owed, ac him eal worold 
wende®d on willan; hé pet wyrse ne con—, 

XXV 1740 O06 pet him oninnan  oferhygda dél 
weaxed ond wridad; ~—iponne se weard swefed, 
sawele hyrde; bid se sl&p to fest, 
bisgum gebunden, bona swide néah, 
sé pe of flanbogan fyrenum scéoted. 

1745 Ponne bid on hrepre under helm drepen 
biteran strele — him bebeorgan ne con— , 
wom wundorbebodum __ wergan gastes; 
pinced him to lytel, pet hé lange héold, 
gytsad gromhydig, _nallas on gylp seled 

1750 ftte béagas, ond hé pa fordgesceaft 
forgyted ond forgymed, pes pe him ér God sealde, 
wuldres Waldend, weordmynda dél. 

Hit on endestef eft gelimpe®, 
pet se lichoma _léne gedréose9, 

1755 fege gefealled; féh6 Sper to, 
sé pe unmurnlice madmas délep, 
eorles rgestréon, egesan ne gymeo. 
Bebeorh bé Sone bealonid, Béowulf léofa, 


1732% Fol. 168% ge ded. — 1733? Tr. sélpa. — 1734% MS. (AB, Ke., Z.), Wy., Sed., Cha. 
his; Thk., Tho., Edd. [for] his. — 1737® MS. Z. sefa:, AB sefad; Gru.tr. 292, Ke. sefan. 
— 1737? Gr.2, Holt., Sed. gesaca. — 1748 MS. to lange w. to ‘ imperfectly erased’ (Z.). 
—1750° MS. feedde; Tho. fette, — 1752" Fol 168° waldend AB. 


1760 


1765 


1770 


1775 


1780 


1785 
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secg betsta, ond pé pet sélre gecéos, 
éce redas; oferhyda ne gym, 
mére cempa! Ni is pines megnes bléd 
ane hwile; eft sdna bi9, 
pet pec ddl odde ecg eafopes getwefed, 
ode fyres feng, od¢de flodes wylm, 
od6e gripe méces, od6e gares fliht, 
006e atol yldo; ode éagena bearhtm 
forsited ond forsworced; semninga bid, 
pet Sec, dryhtguma, déad oferswyded. 
Swa ic Hring-Dena hund misséra 
wéold under wolcnum ond hig wigge beléac 
manigum mégpa  geond pysne middangeard, 
zscum ond ecgum, pet ic mé &nigne 
under swegles begong _gesacan ne tealde. 
Hwet, mé pes on éple edwenden cwom, 
gyrn efter gomene, seopdan Grendel wears, 
ealdgewinna, ingenga min; 
ic pre sdcne _ singales weg 
mddceare micle. pes sig Metode panc, 
écean Dryhtne, pes Se ic on aldre gebad, 
pet ic on pone hafelan _heorodréorigne 
ofer eald gewin éagum starige! 
Ga ni td setle, symbelwynne dréoh 
wiggeweorpad; unc sceal worn fela 
mapma geménra, _sipdan morgen bi9.’ 
Géat wes gledmod, géong sona td, 


1759° Tho. (in Ke.), Siev. R. 312, 4 Edd. secg[a]; Gru. p. 153, He.2-5 secg [se]. See 947%. 
— 1774 MS. ed wendan; Gr.1 (?), Spr., Gr.2, most Edd. edwenden. See 280%.— 1776% 
Tho., Gr, Gru., et al. eald gewinna. — 1777 Fol. 160% Ic. — 1781® Holt.”"* ealdgewinnan. 
— 1782” Siev. R. 266, Holt. symbelwynn. See Lang. § 20.2. — 17838 MS. wigge weorbad, 
so Gr, Wy., Schii., Cha., Hoops; Cos. viii 571, Holt..-5, Sed. wigge (Holt. wige) geweorpad; 
Ke., Holt. wiggeweorpad. See Inir. cv n. 3.— 1784" Kock? 115 geméne. Cf. MLN. 


waxiv 132 f, 
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setles néosan, swa se snottra heht. 
pa wes eft swa ér_—_ ellenrdfum, 
fletsittendum fegere gereorded 
niowan steine.— Nihthelm geswearc 
1790 deorc ofer dryhtgumum. Dugud eal ards; 
wolde blondenfeax _beddes néosan, 
gamela Scylding. Géat unigmetes wél, 
rofne randwigan __restan lyste; 
soéna him selebegn _ sides wérgum, 
1795 feorrancundum _for® wisade, 
sé for andrysnum _ ealle beweotede 
pegnes pearfe, swylce py digore 
heapolidende habban scoldon. 

Reste hine pa rimheort; _reced hliuade 

1800 géap ond goldfah; gest inne swef, 
op pet hrefn blaca heofones wynne 
blidheort bodode. Da cdm beorht scacan 
[scima ofer sceadwa]; scapan dnetton, 
wéron epelingas eft td léodum 

1805 fiise to farenne; wolde feor panon 
cuma collenferhS _céoles néosan. 

Heht pa se hearda MHrunting beran 
sunu Ecglafes, heht his sweord niman, 
léofliciren; szegde him pes léanes panc, 

1810 cwed, hé pone gidwine _gddne tealde, 


1792 MS. unig/metes; (Gru. tr. 293), Tho., et al. ungemetes; E. ungimetes. See Lang. 
§ 78.8. — 1796 MS. be weotene; Gru. tr. 203, Ke. ii beweotede. — 1797” MS. e of dogore 
‘ added in another hand’ (Z.) [doubtful]; Siev. R. 233, 245, Holt., Weyhe Beitr, xxxi 85 
dégor. So 2573. See 1305; Lang. § 20.4. — 1802? Fol. 169° 6a com B. — 1802-35 MS. 
%a com beorht scacan scapan onetton; Gr.t céman beorhte [léoman/ofer scadu] s. S. 0.; 
Gr2. c. b. [léoma]/s. [ofer scadu]. S. 0.; He.2 D. c. b. [sunne]/scacan [ofer grundas]; s. 0.; 
Siev. Angl. xiv 137 f., 3 Edd. D. c. b. scacan/[scima zfter sceadwe] etc.; Sed. D. c. b. 
scacan/[scima scynded] etc. — 1805 MS, farene ne; Ke. farenne. — 1808° Gru. suna, — 
1809? Miill. (xiy +75) lénes. 
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wigcreftigne, nales wordum log 
méces ecge; pet wes mddig secg. — 
Ond pa sidfrome, searwum gearwe 
wigend wéron; éode weord Denum 

1815 epeling ts yppan, pé&r se Oper wes, 
hele hildedéor Hrddgar grétte. 

XXVI Béowulf mapelode, bearn Ecgbéowes: 
‘Ni wésélidend = secgan wyllad 
feorrancumene, pet wé fundiab 

1820 Higelic sécan. Wéron hér tela, 
willum bewenede; _ pai is wel dohtest. 

Gif ic ponne on eorban dowihte meg 
pinre médlufan miéaran tilian, 
gumena dryhten, donne ic gyt dyde, 

1825 gudgeweorca, ic béo gearo sOna. 

Gif ic pet gefricge ofer floda begang, 
pet pec ymbsittend egesan pywad, 
swa pec hetende hwilum dydon, 

ic 6€ pisenda _— pegna bringe, 

1830 helepa to helpe. Ic on Higelace wat, 
Géata dryhten, péah Se hé geong s¥, 
folces hyrde, pet hé mec fremman wile 
wordum ond weorcum, pet ic pé wél herige 
ond pé t6 géoce _—garholt bere, 

1835 megenes fultum, pr 5é bid manna pearf. 


1$13° Sed. omits ond. — 1814 Most Edd. place comma after w&ron (subordinate clause): 
so Schii. Sa. 110, Ries L 6.12.2.379. — MS.: point after weron; MS. (A) Eode (capital E) 
See 1681°, — 1815>-16. On the punctuation see Ries L 6.12.2.370 f.— MS. helle; Ke. i» 
hele. — 1826" Fol. 170% fricge. — 1828" Gr.1, Siev. R. 206, Holt., Schii., Sed. hettende. 
See Lang. § 10.5. — 1828” Siev. R. 408, Tr., Schii. d&don, Holt. dédon; Sed. Sydon. Cf. 
T.C. § 17; Lang. § 23.6. — 1830°-31% Tr., Holt. -lac. Sed. Ic wat on Higelace. — MS. Z. 
wat altered from wac w. another ink. — Klu. ‘in Hold.), Sed. dryhtne. See note. — 1833° 
MS. weordum “J worcum; Tho., Schii., Cha. wordum ond weorcum; He.!~4, Holt., Sed. 
wordum ond worcum. See 1902. 
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Gif him ponne Hrépric td hofum Géata 
gepinged péodnes bearn, hé meg pér fela 
fréonda findan;  feorc¥ypde béod 
sélran gesdhte pm pe him selfa déah.’ 
1840 Hrddgar mapelode him on andsware: 
‘ pé pa wordcwydas_ __ wigtig Drihten 
on sefan sende;__ ne hyrde ic snotorlicor 
on swa geongum feore guman pingian. 
pa eart megenes strang, ond on mdde frdd, 
1845 wis wordcwida! Wén ic talige, 
gif pet geganged, pet de gar nymed, 
hild heorugrimme  Hréples eaferan, 
adl opdeiren  ealdor dinne, 
folces hyrde, ond pi pin feorh hafast, 
1850 pet pe S#-Géatas _sélran nebben 
td gec€osenne cyning &nigne, 
hordweard helepa, gyf pi healdan wylt 
maga rice. Mé pin médsefa 
licad leng swa wél, léofa Béowulf. 
1855 Hafast pti geféred, pat pam folcum sceal, 
Géata léodum ond Gar-Denum 
sib geméne, ond sacu restan, 
inwitnipas, pé hie @r drugon, 
wesan, benden ic wealde __ widan rices, 
1860 mapmas gemé&ne, manig dperne 
godum gegréttan ofer ganotes bed; 
sceal hringnaca  ofer heafu bringan 
lac ond luftacen. Ic pa léode wat 
18368 MS. hreprinc; Gru. tr. 204 Hrépric. — 1837" MS. gepinged; Ke. gebingad, G 
Spr., Gr2 gebinged. — 1840 Holt. (cf. Zs. 125) inserts after mapelode, [helm Scyldinga, /eors 
2Selum gdo|. — 1850 Fol. 170” sé A(B). —1854% Gr. Spr. it 498, Holt., Schil., Sed. s@) 


for wel; E. bet; Bu. 96 bet or sél. —1857* MS. ge menum; Siev. ix 140 gem&ne. — 
18628 | after sceal erased. — 1862» MS. hea pu; Klu. ix 190, Siev. R. 235, 4 Edd. heafu. 
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gé wid féond gé wid fréond _feste geworhte, 

1865 ghwes untéle ealde wisan.’ 

Da git him eorla hléo _ inne gesealde, 
mago Healfdenes mapmas twelfe; 
hét [h]ine mid p#m lacum _léode swé&se 
sécean on gesyntum, _sniide eft cuman. 

1870 Gecyste pa cyning epelum god, 
péoden Scyldinga Segn betstan 
ond be healse genam;  hruron him téaras 
blondenfeaxum. Him wes béga wén 
ealdum infrodum, dpbres swidor, 

1875 pet h[iJe seodda(n) [nd] geséon moston, 
modige on meple. Wes him se man to pon léof, 
pet hé pone bréostwylm forberan ne mehte; 
ac him on hrepre hygebendum fest 
efter déorum men dyrne langad 

1880 beorn wid bldde. Him Béowulf panan, 
gudrinc goldwlanc gresmoldan tred 
since hrémig; s&genga bad 
age[n]dfrean, sé pe on ancre rad. 
pa wes on gange = gifu Hrodgares 

1885 oft geehted; pet wes an cyning 
&ghwes orleahtre, op pet hine yldo benam 
megenes wynnum, sé _ pe oft manegum scéd. 


xxv1I Cwom pato fldde felamddigra, 
hegstealdra [héap]; | hringnet béron, 


1867 MS. .xii. — 18688 MS. inne; Tho, hine. — 1871 MS. Segn; Ke., Schubert 2 
8.1.41, Siev. R. 232, 4 Edd. Segn{a]. See 947%, 1759%. — 1874% Fol. 171% frodum. — 1875- 
MS. he; Gru. tr. 204 file. — Thk. seoppa(n); Bu. 06, Siev. Angl. xiv rgr (cf. E., Siev. iz 
141), Holt., Sed., Cha. (na). — 1880% MS. beorn; Tho., Siev. ZfdPh. xxi 363, 3 Edd. born: 
Gr., Wy., Cha. bearn; Thomas MLR. xxii 72, Hoops beorn. Cf. Lang. § 13. — 1883° MS. 
agedfrean; Ke. age[n]d-. — 1887 Gr.1(?), et al. seo. — 1889% Gr.t [héap]. Cf. T.C. §§ 22, 
17 n.— 1880? Siev. R. 224 (?), Tr. beran, Holt. beron (infin. w. cwom). (MS. beron, 
cf. Siev.) 
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1890 locene leoSosyrcan. Landweard onfand 
eftsid eorla, swa hé &ér dyde; 
nd hé mid hearme of hlides nosan 
ges(tas) grétte, ac him togéanes rad, 
cwed bet wilcuman Wedera léodum 
1895 scapan scirhame td scipe fdron. 
pa wes onsande sé&géap naca 
hladen herew#dum __hringedstefna, 
méarum ond mad6mum; mest hlifade 
ofer Hrddgares hordgestréonum. 
1900 Hé pm batwearde _bunden golde 
swurd gesealde, pet hé sySpan wes 
on meodubence miapme py weorpra, 
yrfelafe. Gewat him on naca 
dréfan déop weter, Dena land ofgeaf. 
1905 Pa wes be meste merehregla sum, 
segl sale fest; sundwudu punede; 
no per wégflotan wind ofer Youm 
sides getwéfde; sé&genga for, 
fléat famigheals ford ofer Yoe, 
1910 bundenstefna  ofer brimstréamas, 
pet hie Géata clifu. ongitan meahton, 
ctibe nessas;_ céol up geprang 
lyftgeswenced, on lande stdd. 
Hrabe wes zt holme hydweard geara, 
1915 Sé pe €r lange tid Jéofra manna 


fis et farode  feor wlatode; 

18928 Tr, hréame. (Cf. Ags. Laws, Eadw.-Guodr. 6.6.) — 1892> Siev R. 248, 4 Edd. 
nosan, Hoops nosan. So 2803?. — 1893" Fol. rr ges...A; Gru. tr. 204 gestas. — 
1894> Gr. léode. — 1895" MS. sca/:::, A scawan, B scaban; Gr. scaban. — 1902) MS. 
mapma, weorpre; Tho. -me, -ra. — 1903 MS. nacan; Gr. [yd]nacan; Rie. Zs. 402, MPh. 
sii 461, 3 Edd. naca; Sed. [eft] on nacan. [Bu. 97 assumed loss of 2 half-lines before gewat.] 
— r1913® Tr. (cf. Rie. Zs. 405) lyfte (?). See 1783%.— 1913 Siev. ix 141, Holt., Sed. 
[bxt hé] o. 1. s. — 19148 MS. hrepe corrected to hrape. Fol. 172% holme. — r916° Krapp 
MPh. ii 407 warode. See 28° Varr 
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selde to sande _— sidfepme scip 
oncerbendum fest, py ls hym ypa Srym 
wudu wynsuman _ forwrecan meahte. 

1920 Hét pa up beran = epelinga gestréon, 
fretwe ond fétgold; nes him feor panon 
t6 gesécanne _ sinces bryttan, 
Higelac Hrépling, pér et ham wunad 
selfa mid geslSum swealle néah. 

1925 Bold wes betlic, bregordf cyning, 
héa[h on] healle, Hygd swide geong, 
wis wélpungen, péah Se wintra lyt 
under burhlocan _gebiden hebbe, 
Herebes dohtor; nes hio hnah swa péah, 

1930 né to gnéad gifa Géata léodum, 
mapmgestréona. Mddpryso weg, 
fremu folces cwén, _firen’ ondrysne; 
nénig pet dorste déor genépan 
swésra gesida, nefne sinfrea, 

1935 pet hireandeges éagum starede; 
ac him welbende _weotode tealde 
handgewripene; hrape seopdan wes 
efter mundgripe méce gepinged, 

1918" MS. oncear; Gru. tr. 295 oncer-. — 1923 Tho., ef al. wunode. See Inir. cxvii; 

Lang. § 25.6. [Cf. Siev. ix 141.]— 1925 Ke., Gru., Holt. bregorof (cp. 1634"); Tho., Gr., 
Schii., Sed., Cha. brego rof; Tr., Scheinert Beitr. xxx 386 (?) beadordf. — 1926® Klu. (in 
Hold.) on héan healle; Sed. on héahealle (cf. Grienb. 750, Schii.); Kock? 116 héah on healle. 
— 1928 Tho., Tr. (?) hefde. See 1923”. — 1931 MS. mod prydo weg; Ke., Tho. mid- 
pryo; Holt. Zs. 118, Sed. modpryse (cp. Gen. 2238, etc.); Gr. Modprydo (proper name); 
E. Modpryd onweg; Gru., et al. mod prydo; Schii. (cf. ESt. xxxix ro8 f.), 3 Edd. mod 
pryde [ne] weg; Imelmann L 4.1060.456 ff., Holt.s Mod pryd 6 weg; Hoops St. 64 ff. 
Modpryd 6 weg (or Modpr¥do weg). — 1932" Tho. frome (?); Rie. Zs. 403 fremu= 
frempu, Tr. frempu; Bu. Zs. 206, Sed. fre(o)mu; Cos. viii 572 frécnu. — 1932 Gr. firen- 
ondrysne; &. firena o., Rie. Zs. go2 firenum o., Cos. viii 572 firenon 0.; Cha. suggests a 
masc. use of firen (cp. 698%). See T.C. § 25. (Type Dr.) — 1934 Gru., et al., Holt., Cha. 
sin f. See Rie. V. 31. — 1935 Holt.2 hie for hire; cf. Holt. Zs. 119. — Ke., Tho. andeges 


(‘ daily ’); (Munch, in) Bu. Tid. 296 and-éges (‘ openly ’, cp. Go. andaugjo). — 1936? Fol. 
172° weotode AB. 
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pet hit sceadenmél  scyran mdste, 

1940 Cwealmbealu cydan. Ne bid swylce cwénlic béaw 
idese to efnanne, péah Se hio &nlicu sj, 
pette freoSuwebbe _ f€ores ons&ce 
efter ligetorne léofme mannan. 

Hiru pet onhdhsnod[e] Hemminges még: 

1945 ealodrincende der sédan, 
pet hio léodbealewa _lé&s gefremede, 
inwitnida, syddan érest weard 
gyfen goldhroden geongum cempan, 
zdelum diore, syddan hio Offan flet 

1950 Ofer fealone fldd __ be feeder Jare 
side gesohte; Sé&r hio syddan well 
in gumstdle, gdde mere, 
lifgesceafta _ lifigende bréac, 
hiold héahlufan wid helepa brego, 

1955 ealles moncynnes mine gefrége 
pone sélestan bis&m twéonum, 
eormencynnes; fordam Offa wes 
geofum ond gidum, garcéne man, 
wide geweordod, wisdéme héold 

1960 €del sinne;— ponon Lomér wic 
heledum td helpe, Hem[mlJinges még, 
nefa Garmundes, _nida creftig. 

xxvut Gewat him dase hearda mid his hondscole 
sylf efter sande s&wong tredan, 

1965 wide warodas. Woruldcandel scan, 


1930? With moste the work of the second scribe begins. — 1941 Siev. R. 312, Holt., Schit,, 
Sed. efnan. See T.C. § 12.—10942 MS. on sece; Ke. ii, Rie. Zs. 403, Holt., Schil., Sed. 
onséce. See Lang. § 9.3. — 1944" MS. on hohsnod; Tho. onhdhsnod{e]. — 1944> MS. hem 
ninges; Ke., Miill. (xiv 243), Siev. R. 50r Hemminges. (Gr., Siev. R. 264 Héminges.) — 
1956 MS. pes; Tho. pore. — 19s? Fol. 173% wes. — 1960? MS. geomor; Tho. Eomér, 
Bachlechner Germ. i 298 Eom&r. — 1961» MS. hem inges. See 1044". (Ke. ti p. 80: mm). 
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sigel sidan fis. Hi sid drugon, 

elne geéodon, td Ses Se eorla hléo, 
bonan Ongenpéoes burgum in innan, 
geongne giidcyning gddne gefriinon 

1970 hringas d&lan. Higelace wes 
sid Béowulfes snide gecyded, 
pet S£r on wordig wigendra hléo, 
lindgestealla _lifigende cwom, 
headolaces hal 6 hofe gongan. 

1975 Hrade wes gerymed, swa se rica bebéad, 
fédegestum _ flet innanweard. 

Geset pa wid syline sé 6a secce genes, 
még wid m&ge, syddan mandryhten 
purh hléodorcwyde _holdne gegrétte, 

1980 méaglum wordum. Meoduscencum hwearf 
geond pet healreced Heredes dohtor, 
lufode 64 léode, lidw&ge ber 
heledum to handa. MHigelac ongan 
sinne geseldan in sele pam héan 

1985 fegre fricgcean, hyne fyrwet brec, 
hwylce S#-Géata sidas w&ron: 

‘Hui lomp éow on lade, _—léofa Biowulf, 
pa Si féringa feorr gehogodest 
secce sécean  ofer sealt weter, 

1990 hilde t6 Hiorote? Ac Si Hrddgare 
widcidne wéan __—wihte gebéttest, 
mérum Séodne? Ic Ses mddceare 
sorhwylmum séa5, side ne truwode 


1978 Fol. 173? sySdan B. — 1981® MS. side reced (side added over the line); Ke. (7), 
Tho., 4 Edd. healreced; Gr.? héa reced; Holt.1~4 (cf. Zs. 119): 2 half-lines dropped out after 
s. r.—1983° MS. he nti (8 erased after e); Gr, Sed. helum; Bu. 9 f., Schii., Cha. Hénum 
=Hadnum; Tr., Holt. (cf. Zs. 125) heledum, — 1989° MS. secce.— 1991° MS. wid; 


Thk., Tho. wid-. — 1993” See 669° Varr. 
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léofes mannes; _ic 0é lange bed, 
1995 pet Si pone welg&st wihte ne grétte, 
léte Si56-Dene _—sylfe geweordan 
guide wid Grendel. Gode ic panc secge, 
pes Se ic SE gesundne _ geséon mioste.’ 
Biowulf madelode, bearn Ecg®dioes: 
2000 ‘ Pet is undyrne, dryhten Higelac, 
(micel) geméting, monegum fira, 
hwylc (orleg)hwil uncer Grendles 
weard on 04m wange,  pér hé worna fela 
Sige-Scyldingum _sorge gefremede, 
2oos yrmoée to aldre; ic Set eall gewrec, 
swa begylpan [ne] pearf Grendeles maga 
(nig) ofer eordan iahthlem pone, 
sé Se lengest leofad 1adan cynnes, 
f(acne) bifongen.— Ic S#r fursum cwOm 
2o10 to 04m hringsele Hrddgar grétan; 
sdna mé se méra mago Healfdenes, 
syddan hé médsefan minne cide, 
wid his sylfes sunu _ setl getéhte. 
Weorod wes on wynne; __ ne seah ic widan feorh 
2015 under heofones hwealf _healsittendra 
medudréam maran. Hwilum méru cwén, 
fridusibb folca _flet eall geondhwearf, 
bédde byre geonge; oft hio béahwridan 


20008 Fol. 174% b. — 2001" MS. defective, see 2002%, 2003 (Z.), goons 2007%, 20009°, 

etc. — Gr. (m&re); Moore JEGPh. xviii 210 (méru). Perh. fanicel), 2? 235-557. — 2002" 
ve (orleg-). — 2004® MS. dingii altered from dungi. See 2052", 2101”, 2159%. — 2006" 
MS. A swabe, B swal..; Gru. tr. 206, Ke., et al., Sed. swa ne gylpan; Gr.?, 3 Edd. swa 
begylpan [ne]; cf. ES#. xxxix 431.— 2007 'B en..; Ke. &nig.— 2009" MS. A fe . 
Bfer..; Ke., et al. fer-; Ke. ii fen- (?), Gru., et al. feats; Bu. 97, Schii., Sed., Cha. facne 
(so Jul. re) (cf. Schroder ZfdA. xliit 365; es xxxv 135); Tr., Holt. flsce (cp. 2424).— 
2018 MS. bedde; MPh. iii 461, Holt., Schil. belde. 
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secge (sealde),  #r hie td setle géong. 

2020 Hwilum for (djugude dohtor Hrddgares 
eorlum onende ' ealuwége ber, 
paic Fréaware  fletsittende 
nemnan hyrde, _pér hio (nz)gled sinc 
heledum sealde. Sio gehaten (is), 

2025 geong goldhroden, gladum suna Frodan; 
(h)afad pes geworden wine Scyldinga, 
rices hyrde, ond pet réd talas, 
pet hé mid 6y wife welféhda dél, 
secca gesette. Oft seldan hwér 

2030 efter léodhryre _lytle hwile 
bongar biged,  péah séo bryd duge! 

Meg pes ponne ofpyncan %déodve Heado-Beardna 

ond pegna gehwam para léoda, 
ponne hé mid fmnan __ on flett gd: 

2035 dryhtbearn Dena, duguda biwenede; 
on him gladiaS'~—-gomelra lafe, 
heard ond hringmél Heada-Bear[d]na gestréon, 
penden hie SA4m wepnum wealdan médston, — 

[xxVUII-xxx] 008 Set hie forléddan td ddm lindplegan 

2040 Swese gesidas ond hyra sylira feorh. 
ponne cwid ext béore sé Se béah gesyh3d, 
eald escwiga, sé Se eall gem(an), 

2019" Fol. 174°...... er B; Tho. (sealde).— 2019 MS., Ke., Tho., Holt., Schii., 

Cha. hie; Gr., Edd. hio, See Lang. § 22. — 2020% Gru. tr. 296 (d)ugude. — 2021" Aant. 29 
on handa (?).— 2023” Gr (nz)gledsinc, Gr.2 negled sinc. — 2024 Ke., et al. (wees), 
Klu. (in Hold.), 4 Edd. (is). — 2026 Ke. (h)afad.— 2029 Ke. ii, E. Seldan dhwér; 
He’, et al, Oft [nd] seldan; Klu. (in Hold.) oft seldan (=sealdon) were; Holt.8 oft [bi3] 
sél and wér; Sed. (cf. MLR. v 287) oft sél3 onhwearf. [Cf. Rie. Zs. 404; Bu. 360.] — 2032 
MS. Seoden; Ke., et al., Holt., Sed. Sodne. — 2035° Klu. ix ror (?), Hold, Holt. dryht- 
beorn. — 2035” Tho. dugude bepénede; Gr., et al., Holt-8, Cha. duguda (Holt.: dugude) 
bi werede. — 2037 MS. heada bearna; Tho. Heado-beardna. See Lang. § 19.6. — 2030° 
The canto division is indicated by a large capital O. Cf. Intr. cf. — 2041” Gr. bill (?) 


(for béah); Bu. 98 ba; Holt. Zs. rro, Sed. beorn. — Fol. 175% gesyhd. — 2042> Gru. tr. 206 
gem(on), Tho. gem(an). 


2045 


2050 


2055 


2060 


2065 
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garcwealm gumena — him bid grim sefa—, 
onginned geOmorméd geong(um) cempan 
purh hredra gehygd _higes cunnian, 
wigbealu weccean, ond pet word acwyd: 
“Meaht Si, min wine, méce gecndwan, 
pone pin feder t6 gefeohte ber 

under heregriman hindeman side, 
dyreiren, pr hyne Dene sligon, 

wéoldon welst6we, syddan Widergyld leg, 
efter helepa hryre, hwate Scyldungas? 
Ni hér para banena_ _— byre nathwylces 
fretwum hrémig on flet g&6, 

morores gylped, ond pone madpum byres, 
pone pe 6 mid rihte ré&dan sceoldest.”’ 
Manad swa ond myndgad' méla gehwylce 
sirum wordum, 006 det s#l cymes, 

pet sefémnan pegn fore feder dedum 
efter billes bite blodfag swefed, 

ealdres scyldig; him se 6der ponan 

losad (li)figende, con him land geare. 
Ponne biod (ab)rocene _on ba healfe 
adsweord eorla; (syd)dan Ingelde 

weallad welnidas, ond him wiflufan 

efter cearwelmum _ cdlran weorda0. 

py ic HeaSo-Bear[djna _hyldo ne telge, 
dryhtsibbe d#l Denum unfécne, 
fréondscipe feestne. 


Ic sceal ford sprecan 

2044 Gru. tr. 206, Schii. geong(ne); Ke. (rst ed., 1833, see Cha.), Gr., 3 Edd. geong(um). 

— 2048 Holt.2, Sed. [frdd] fader; Holt.2-6 feeder [fege]. Cf. T.C. § 17.— 2051 Gru. tr. 

2096, Gr, et al. widergyld. — 2055" MS. B gylped; Ke. gylped.— 2050* Barnouww a3 

f#mnan-begn. See note on oro f.— 2050? He.1-8, Holt. for. — 2062° Fol. 175° figende A, 

eigende B; He.? (li)figende. — 2063 MS. A orocene, B .orocene; Ke., Z., 3 Edd, abrocene; 

Tho., Schii. brocene. — 2064 MS. sweord (?); Thk. -sweord. — 2064” Ke. (syp)3an. — 
20678 MS. bearna; Tho. -beardna. 
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2070 gen ymbe Grendel, pet Su geare cunne, 
sinces brytta, td hwan syddan weard 
hondrés heleda. Syddan heofones gim 
glad ofer grundas, gé&st yrre cwom, 
eatol €fengrom User néosan, 

2075 Ser we gesunde sel weardodon. 
pér wes Hondscié _hild ons&ge, 
feorhbealu fegum; hé fyrmest leg, 
gyrded cempa; him Grendel wear%, 
mé&rum magupegne to midbonan, 

2080 léofes mannes __lic eall forswealg. 

No dy &r it 6a gén idelhende 
bona blédigts3, bealewa gemyndig, 
of dim goldsele gongan wolde; 
ac hé megnes rof min costode, 

2085 grapode gearofolm. Gldf hangode 
sid ond syllic, | searobendum fest; 
sio wes ordoncum - eall gegyrwed 
déofles creftum ond dracan fellum. 
Hé mec pér oninnan  unsynnigne, 

2090 dior dédfruma _ geddn wolde 
manigra sumne;_ _hyt ne mihte swa, 
syddan ic on yrre —-uppriht astéd. 

To lang ys to reccenne, hii i(c 5)am léodsceadan 
yfla gehwylces ondléan forgeald; 

209s pr ic, péoden min, _ pine léode 
weordode weorcum. Hé on weg losade, 


2070" Gr., Holt. ymb. See T.C. § 13. — 2076 MS. hilde; Holtzm. 496, Rie. Zs. 405 hild 
See 2483. — 2070" MS. magi; Ke. magu-.— 205° Fol. 176% grapode AB. — MS. A 
geareo; Thk. gearo, Ke. geara-, Ke. ii gearo-. — 2088” Tr. of (for ond). Cf. MPh. iti 240. 
— 2093" Siev. R. 312, Holt., Schii., Sed. reccan. See T.C. § 12.— 20938 MS. A huieda; 
Gru. tr. 207, Ke. ha ic 84m. — 2094? MS. hond; Gr. (?), Rie. Zs. 415, Holt., Schi., Cha. 
ond-. See 1541”. 


2100 


2105 


2I1I0 


2115 


2120 


2125 
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lytle hwile —lifwynna br(éa)c; 

hwepre him sio swidre swade weardade 
hand on Hiorte, ond hé héan Sonan, 
mddes ge6mor meregrund geféoll. 

Mé pone welrés__ wine Scildunga 

fettan golde _ fela léanode, 

manegum madmum, syddan mergen com, 
ond wé tosymble — geseten hefdon. 

pé&r wes gidd ond gléo;_—_ gomela Scilding, 
felafricgende _feorran rehte; 

hwilum hildedéor hearpan wynne, 
gomenwudu grétte, hwilum gyd awrec 
s06 ond sarlic, hwilum syllic spell 

rehte efter rihte rimbheort cyning; 
hwilum eft ongan _ eldo gebunden, 

gomel gidwiga giogude cwidan, 
hildestrengo; _hreder inne wéoll, 

ponne hé wintrum frod worn gemunde. 
Sw4 wé périnne andlangne deg 

niode ndman, 006 Set niht becwom 

oder to yldum. pa wes eft hrade 

gearo gyrnwrece Grendeles médor, 
sidode sorhfull; sunu déa® fornam, 
wighete Wedra. Wif unhyre 

hyre bearn gewrec, beorn Acwealde 
ellenlice; p#r wes Aschere, 

frodan fyrnwitan  feorh Gdgenge. 

Nodder hy hine ne méston, syddan mergen cwom, 
déadwérigne Denia léode 


2097 MS. A brec, B brene altered to brec; Ke. bréac. — 2105? Fol. 176° scilding AB. 
— 2106° Most Edd. fela fricgende. See MPh. iii 262. — 2108* MS. go/mel (AB); Gru. tr. 
297 gomen-. — 2109* Gr.1 (?), Scheinert Beitr. xxx 366 (?), Holt. searolic. 
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bronde forbernan, _né on bél hladan, 
léofne mannan; __hio pet lic etber 
féondes fed(mum _un)der firgenstréam. 
pet wes Hrodgare hréowa tornost 
2130 para pe léodfruman _ lange begéate. 
pa se S€oden mec Sine life 
healsode hréohméd, _ pet ic on holma gepring 
eorlscipe efnde, _ealdre genédde, 
mérdo fremede; hé mé méde gehét. 
2135 Ic 64 Ses welmes, _pé is wide cid, 
grimve gryrelicne grundhyrde fond. 
pér unc hwile wes hand gem&ne; 
holm heolfre wéoll, ond ic héafde becearf 
in 64m [giid]sele Grendeles médor 
21go €Gacnum ecgum; unsdfte ponan 
feorh odferede; nes ic fge pa gyt; 
ac mé eorla hléo eft gesealde 
madma menigeo, maga Healfdenes. 
XXXI Swa se Séodkyning péawum lyfde; 
2145 nealles ic 64m léanum _forloren hefde, 
magnes méde, ac hé mé (madma)s geaf, 
sunu Healfdenes on (min)ne sylfes dom; 
0a ic 6é, beorncyning, _ bringan wylle, 
éstum geywan. Gén is eall xt 8é 
2150 lissa gelong; _ic l¥t hafo 
héafodmaga _nefne, Hygelac, Sec.’ 


2126 MS. bel; see note on 1981; Edd. exc. Holt. & Cha. normalize to bel. — 2127” Fol 
177% hio AB, — 2128°-> MS. fed....... ; Ke. fedrunga, under; Gr.2 fedmum under. 
— 2136° MS. grimme; Tho. grimne. — 2137 Gru. tr. 207, Ke., et al., Cha. hand-gem&ne. 
— 2139" Tho., Holt., Sed., Panzer 281, Lawrence Publ. MLAss. xxvii 237 n. 2 [gid-], cp. 
1513; Gru. tr. 207, E. tr., et al., Schii., Cha. [grund-]. — 2146 Fol. 177°... «is B(A); Gru. 
tr. 207, Ke. maSmas. — 2147” Ke., most Edd. (min)ne; Gru. (sin)ne. — 2150% Holt. Beibl. 
x 260 (cf. Siev. R. 312), Tr., Sed. gelenge; Holt. Lit. bl. xxi 61 gelong lissa; JEGPh. viii 257, 
Cha, [minra}; Siev. (in Schii.) gelong[ra], (cp. 1784"), 
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Hét 02 in beran — eafor héafodsegn, 
heaSostéapne helm, _ hare byrnan, 
gidsweord geatolic, gyd efter wrec: 
atss “ Mé Gis hildesceorp Hrddgar sealde, 
snotra fengel; sume worde hét, 
pet ichis rest 36 ést gesegde; 
cwed pet hyt hefde Hiorogar cyning, 
léod Scyldunga lange hwile; 
2160 nd OY #r suna sinum _ syllan wolde, 
hwatum Heorowearde, _ péah hé him hold were, 
bréostgew@du. _ Briic ealles well!’ 
Hyrde ic pet pam fretwum _féower méaras 
lungre, gelice last weardode, 
2165 eppelfealuwe; hé him ést getéah 
méara ond médma.—  Swa sceal még dén, 
nealles inwitnet ddrum bregdon 
dyrnum crefte, déad rén(ian) 
hondgesteallan. Hygelice wes 
a17o nida heardum _nefa swy@e hold, 
ond gehweSer ddrum _ihropra gemyndig. — 
Hyrde ic pet hé Sone healsbéah Hygde gesealde, 
wrétlicne wundyrmaddum, done pe him Wealhdéo geaf, 
éod(nes) dohtor, prio wicg somod 
2175 swancor ond sadolbeorht; hyre syddan wes 
efter béahdege _ br[élost geweordod. 
Swa bealdode _ bearn Ecgdéowes, 
guma gidumcid, gddum dédum, 
dréah efter ddme; _nealles druncne slog 
2180 heordgenéatas; nes him hréoh sefa, 


2152” Most Edd., Holt., Sed. eaforhéafodsegn. Cf. MPh. iii 462.— 2154" Z. translit 
sprec (misprint). — 2157" Conybeare L 1.4 (?), Tho. @rend; Gr. (?), Rie. Zs. gos f. érist 
(‘ origo ’?). — 2164 Ke., et al., Holt. weardodon. See note on 904 f.— 2166” Fol. 178% 
mag. — 2168 Ke. i rén(ian). — 2174® Ke. Séod(nes). — 2176 MS. brost; Tho. br[{éJost. 
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ac hé mancynnes méeste crefte 
ginfestan gife, pé him God sealde, 
héold hildedéor. Héan wes lange, 
swa hyne Géata bearn _gddne ne tealdon, 
a185 né hyne on medobence micles wyrdne 
drihten Wedera_ _geddn wolde; 
swy6e (wén)don, pet hé sléac w&re, 
eOdeling unfrom. Edwenden cwom 
tiréadigum menn _ torna gehwylces. — 
aioo §«©30-- Hét SA eorla hléo __ in gefetian, 
headordf cyning Hrédles lafe 
golde gegyrede; nes mid Géatum 64 
sincmadpum sélra on sweordes had; 
pet hé on Biowulfes _bearm dlegde, 
2195 ond him gesealde _seofan pisendo, 
bold ond bregostdl. Him wes bam samod 
on 6am léodscipe _lond gecynde, 
eard édelriht, dOdrum swidor 
side rice pam Sér sélra wes. 


2200 Eft pet geiode ufaran ddgrum 
hildehlemmum, syddan Hygelic leg, 
ond Hear[drjéde hildeméceas 
under bordhréodan __td bonan wurdon, 
6a hyne gesohtan _on sigepéode 

220s hearde hildfrecan, Heado-Scilfingas, 
nida genégdan nefan Hererices — : 
syddan Béowulfe _brade rice 


2186" Fol. 178° drihten B. ~ MS. wereda; Aant. 31, Holt., Sed., Cha. Wedera. — 2187 
Gr. (wén)don. — 2202 MS. hearede; Gru. tr. 2908 Hear[dr]éde. — 2205" MS. hilde; Gru., 
Stev. R. 305 (?), Holt., Schii. hild-. See T.C. § 14. — 22078 Fol. 179% beowulfe. Folio 179, 
with the last page (Fol. 198°), is the worst part of the entire MS. It has been freshened up by a 
later hand, but not always correctly. Information on doubtful readings is in the notes of Zupitza 
and Chambers. 
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on hand gehwearf; hé gehéold tela 
fiftig wintra — wes 6a frdd cyning, 

2210 eald épelweard—, 00 Set An ongan 
deorcum nihtum —_ draca rics[iJan, 
sé Se on héa(um) h(ép)e hord beweotode, 
stanbeorh stéapne;__ stig under leg 
eldum uncid. pér on innan giong 

2215 nid[dja nathwylc, (sé pe né)h gefe(al)g 
hzdnum horde, hond (wége nam), 
(sid,) since fah; né hé pet syddan (bemad), 
p(éah) 3(e hé) sl@pende _ besyre(d wur)de 
péofes crefte; pet sie diod (onfand), 

2220 b(ig)fole beorna, pet hé gebolge(n) wes. 

xxx1it Nealles mid gewealdum wyrmhord abrec, 

sylfes willum, sé Se him sare gescedd, 
ac for préanédlan p(éow) nathwylces 
heleda bearna heteswengeas fléah, 

2225 (ernes) pearfa, ond Oér inne fealh, 


2209 MS. later hand wintru. — 2209? Tho., Rie. Zs. 406, Sed. pat for 88. — 2210° MS. 
later hand 6n. — 2211» AB ricsan; Ke. rics[iJan. — 2212" MS. letters between hea and hord 
very indistinct; Z. translit. heaSo hlewe (so Holt.~*, Schii.), but So seems too short and 
hlewe too long for the space in the MS.; Cha. seems to recognize um and afte- it either hebe 
(so Siev. xxxvi 418) or hope; Sed., Holt.6 héaum h&pe, Cha. héaum hope, Kock® 176 h. hofe. 
— 22159 Klu. (in Hold.) nid[d]a. — 2215? MS.::::::h gefe :(:)g; Sed. sé (be) n(é)h 
(so Tr.) geb(ra)ng. Restoration of 2215-17 by Bu. go f.: néode t6 geféng/h&dnum horde; 
hond ztgenam/seleful since fah; né hé pet sySdan ageaf. Cf. also Holt. — 2216>-17° Tr. 
hond (w&ge nam),/(sigle) since fach. 2217" MS. originally fac, but h written over c. 2217” 
Angl. xxviii 446 (bemad). Sed. since fahne; hé pet syddan (wrec). — 2218° MS. Z. 
p(eah) 5(e he). — 2218 Klu. (in Hold.2) besyre(d wur)de. — 2219? ABsie, Klu. (in Hold.?) 
sio (which may very well have been the original reading before the freshening up of the page 
[Cha.]). — Gr.2 (onfand).— 2220 MS. apparently bu (?) or by (?); Bu. roo (by)folc; 
Tr., Sed., Cha. (bi)fole; Klu. (in Hold.?), Holt. (burh)fole [too long]. Thk., et al..... 
folcbiorn. Malone JEGPh. xxvii 320 ff. bi folcbeorna. See T.C. § 28 n. 2. Cf. Krackow 
L 7.10.44.— 2220 Gr.1 gebolge(n). — 2221% MS. ge wealdi w. a changed to o by later hand. 
— 2221 MS. horda/creft; Tr. -hord astréad; Kaluza (in Holt.), 4 Edd. -hord abrec. — 
2223 Ke., Z., Holt., Schii., Lawrence L 4.620.554 f. p(egn); Gru., Bu. Zs. 210, Sed., Cha. 
p(€ow); Lawrence l.c. brece or prym(?). — 2224 MS. fleah w. a changed to o by later hand. 
— 22258 MS. Z. (ernes) (‘ and n are almost certain’ Z.).— 2225) MS. weal:, AB weall. 
w w apparently standing on an orig. f (Z.); Gr.) fealh. 
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secg synbysig. Sdna tmwatide 

pet::::: 0am gyst(e  gryre)broga stéd; 

hweedre (earm)sceapen 2. ..0.0....- , 

eA ae Ee ei: ee ...sceapen 
2a2OLnth heres ae oe (pa hyne) se fér begeat. 


pér wes swylcra fela 
in 64m eord(hi)se z#rgestréona, 
swa hy on géardagum gumena nathwylc, 
eormenlafe #delan cynnes, 
2235 panchycgende per gehydde, 
déore madmas.  FEalle hie déad fornam 
érran mélum, ond sé an 64 gén 
léoda dugude, sé der lengest hwearf, 
weard winegeOdmor, weénde pes ylcan, 
2240 pet hé lytel fec longgestréona 
briican moste. Beorh eallgearo 
wunode on wonge weterydum néah, 
niwe be nesse, nearocreftum fest; 
p&r on innan ber _ eorlgestréona 
2245 hringa hyrde _hordwyrodne dél, 
fettan goldes, f€a worda cwed: 


2226? MS. mwatide [the sign + in this ed. indicates that the reading is hopelessly corrupt); 
Tho., (cf. Bu. ror,) Schii., Cha. inwlatode; Holt. hé wagode; Sed.? pet geiode. — 2227 MS. 
Z.: apparently gyst(e gryre)broga; Gr.t had conjectured gryre. Cp. Dan. 524 f. — 2228* 
MS. Z. (?), MS. Ke. (earm). — 222° Fol. 179°. — 2230 MS. Z. (?), MS. Cha. (pa byne). 
— MS. Z., MS. Cha. orig. fér w. r altered to s. — 22318 Gr. (sdhte) (?); He.2, Tr., Cha. 
(geseah); Holt. (gendm). — 2232 Ke. (screefe); Z. (hii)se; Klu. (in Hold.) (sel)e. — 2234 
A xpelan, B xdelan. — 2237” MS. si; Ke. tise. — 2239° MS. B weard (A feard), MS. Z.: 
orig. weard (5 doubted by Cha.); Gru., Tr., Schit., Cha., Holt. weard; T ho., Sed. wears. — 
2230? MS. Z.: ‘ rihde the later hand, but wende the first.’ — MS. yldan, but Sed. established 
the fact that d had been clumsily altered from c. — 2241 Tho., et al., Cha. eall gearo. See 77>. 
— 2244" MS. Z. innon w. o altered fr. a (alteration doubted by Cha.). — 2245 MS. Z. 
hard wyr®ne (or f instead of w?); Gr. hardfyrdne; Bout. 98 hord byrhtne; Bu. ro2 hord- 
wynne; Schii. hord, wyrdne; ESt. xxxix 431, Sed., Cha., Holt. hordwyrdne. — 2246? MS. 
fea w. a altered to c (Z.). 
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“Heald pi na, hrise, ni heled ne mdstan, 
eorla hte! Hwet, hyt @r on dé 
gode begéaton; giddéad fornam, 
2250 feorhbealo frécne _f¥ra gehwylcne 
léoda minra__ para Be pis [lif] ofgeaf, 
gesawon seledréam. Nah, hwa sweord wege 
0d0e fe(o)r(mie) feted wege, 
dryncfet déore; dug(ud) ellor s[c]edc. 
2255 Sceal se hearda helm _(hyr)stedgolde, 
fétum befeallen; feormynd swefa, 
pa Se beadogriman bywan sceoldon; 
gé swylce séo herepad, _sio wt hilde gebad 
ofer borda gebrec bite irena, 
2260 brosnad efter beorne. Ne meg byrnan hring 
efter wigfruman _ wide féran, 
heledum be healfe. Nes hearpan wyn, 
gomen gléobéames, _né géd hafoc 
geond szl swinged, nése swifta mearh 
2265 burhstede béated. Bealocwealm hafad 
fela feorhcynna _ ford onsended! ’ 
Swa gidmorméid = giohdo m&nde 
an efter eallum, unblide hwe(arf) 
deges ond nihtes, 08 Set déades wylm 
2270 hran et heortan. Hordwynne fond 


eald thtsceada_ _opene standan, 


2247? MS. mestan; Z.: perh. orig. mostun (or -on); Cha.: ‘ all very obscure.’ — 2250 
MS. fyrena; Ke. ii fira, Tho. fyra. — 2251 MS. pana; Ke. ii para. — Ke. ti, 3 Edd. [lif]; 
Holt. (cf. L 5.26.19) [léoht].— 2252 MS. gesawon; Rie. Zs. 408, Holt.-3 gesipa; Tr., 
JEGPh. vi 193 secga; Bu. 102 geswefon seledréamas. MS. dream or dream : : (erasure?); 
Holt., Sed., Cha. (Ic) nah, Fol. 180% nah. — 2253" MS. Z. fe:1r:::; Gr. feormie. — 
2254> Ke. (i) dug(ud). — MS. seoc; Gr.1 scéc. — 2255” Gru. tr. 200, Edd. (hyr)sted golde; 
Kock? 118, Kock’ 177 (hyr)stedgolde. (Cp. Gen. 2155.) — 2256” (Ke.,) Gr.2, et al. feormend, 
Ke. ii, et al. feormiend. — 2259” Siev. R. 253, Tr., Holt., Schti., Sed. tren{nja. See 6734 
Varr. — 2262» Tho., Bu. Zs. 212, 4 Edd. nis. — 2266 MS. Z. feord (i.e. ford). — 2268 
MS. Ke. hweop, MS. Tho. hwe .. ; A hweir w. another ink; Gr. Spr. (s.v. hvdpan), Schat.2' 
wéop; Gr.?, g Edd. hwearf. 
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sé de byrnende _ biorgas séced, 
nacod niddraca, nihtes fléoged 
fyre befangen; hyne foldbtiend 

u275 (swide ondr&)da(5). Hé gesécean sceall 
(ho)r(d on) hriisan, pér hé h#den gold 
warad wintrum frdd;__— ne byd him wihte Oy sél. 

Swa se Séodsceada _préo hund wintra 

héold on hrisaz horderna sum 

2280 éacencraftig, 06 Ozt hyne an abealch 
mon on mdde; mandryhtne ber 
feted wege, friodowére bed 
hlaford sinne. Da wes hord rasod, 
onboren béaga hord, __ béne getidad 

2285 féasceaftum men; _ _fréa scéawode 
firafyrngeweorc forman side. — 
pase wyrm onwoéc, wrodht wes geniwad; 
stonc 04 efter stane, stearcheort onfand 
féondes fotlast; hé td ford gestdp 

2290 dyrnan crefte dracan héafde néah. 
Swa meg unfége éade gedigan 
wéan ond wrécsid sé de Waldendes 
hyldo gehealdep! Hordweard sdhte 
georne efter grunde, wolde guman findan, 

2295 pone pe him on sweofote _ sare getéode; 
hat ond hréohmid  hl&éw oft ymbehwearf 
ealne titanweardne; né Sér €nig mon 


2275" Fol. 180° Z. (swite ondre)da(3). — 2276" Gr.2 (hea)r(h on); Z. (ho)r(d on). — 
2279* MS. hrusam; Thk. hriisan. — 2280” Gru. tr. 300, Tho., et al. abealh. — 2283 Bu. Zs. 
212 hearh (?), Holt. Zs. 120, Sed. hl@w (for hord). — 2284° Bu. Zs. 212 d#l (?), Cos. viit 
572 sum (?) (for hord).— 2295 Aant. 33, Holt., Schii., Sed. sir.— 2296 Fol. 181% 
hlewi; Ke., 4 Edd. hléw; Gru., et al. hlaw ni. — Siev. R. 258, Holt., Schii. ymb-. See T.C. 
§ 13. — 2297" MS. ealne utanweardne; Siev. R. 306, Holt-5 eal itanweard; Siev. A. M. 
§ 85.8 (?), Wroblewski Uber d. ae. Gesetze d. Kénigs Knut (Berlin Diss. 1001) p. 61, Schit. 
ealne itweardne; Tr., Holt.6 ealne itanweard; Sed. ealne titan. — 2297? MS. ne; Gr 
ne [wees]; Gr.1 (?), Aant. 34, Holt., Schil., Cha. nes; Sed. ne (weard]. 
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on p&re wéstenne,—  hwedre wiges gefeh, 
bea(du)[we] weorces; hwilum on beorh ethweart, 
2300 Sincfet sdhte; hé pet sdna onfand, 
Set hefde gumena sum __ goldes gefandod, 
héahgestréona. Hordweard onbad 
earfodlice, 08 det fen cwom; 
wes 64 gebolgen _ beorges hyrde, 
2305 wolde se lada__lige forgyldan 
drincfet dyre. pa wes deg sceacen 
wyrme on willan; nd on wealle le[n]g 
bidan wolde, ac mid béle for, 
fyre gefYsed. Wes se fruma egeslic 
2310 leodum on lande, _swa hyt lungre weard 
on hyra sincgifan _ sare geendod. 

XxxlI Dase gest ongan  glédum spiwan, 
beorht hofu bernan,— _bryneléoma stéd 
eldum on andan; no der aht cwices 

2315 lad lyftfloga l&fan wolde. 
Wes pes wyrmes wig wide gesyne, 
nearofages nid | néan ond feorran, 
hi se gidsceada_ Géata léode 
hatode ond hynde; _hord eft gescéat, 
2320 dryhtsele dyrnne é#r deges hwile. 
Hefde landwara lige befangen, 
béle ond bronde; __ beorges getruwode, 
wiges ond wealles; him séo wén geléah. 
pa wes Biowulfe _broga gecyded 


2325 sntide t6 sdde, pet his sylfes ham, 

2208 Rie. Zs. 408 assumes lacuna after wéstenne, Sed. after wéstenne (supplies wiht 
gesyne) and after gefeh; Koeppel ZfdPh. xxiii r2x would strike out 2296-989, — MS. 
nilde; Tr., Schti., Holt., Cha. wiges. [Cf. Bu. 103; t. Br. 132.]— 22909% Ke. bea(du)-; 
JEGPh. viti 257 f., 3 Edd. bea(du)[we]; Holt. Angl. xxi 366, Sed. bea(du)weorces [georn]. 
— 2305° MS. fela 3a; Bu. Zs. 212 se 13a. — 2307? MS. leg; Gru. tr. 300 leng; Aant. 34 
leng. — 2315? Fol. 181° wolde AB. — 2322? See 660° Varr. — 2325 MS. him; Gru. tr. 
jor ham. 
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bolda sélest brynewylmum mealt, 
gifst6l Géata. Pet 64m godan wes 
hréow on hredre, hygesorga m&st; 
wénde se wisa, pet hé Wealdende 

2330 Ofer ealde riht écean Dryhtne 
bitre gebulge;_ —_ bréost innan wéoll 
p€ostrum geponcum, swa him gepywe ne wes. 
Hefde ligdraca  léoda festen, 
éalond itan, eordweard done 

2335 glédum forgrunden; him Ses gidkyning, 
Wedera pPioden wrece leornode. 
Heht him pa gewyrcean _—wigendra hléo 
eallirenne, eorla dryhten, 
wigbord wrétlic;  wisse hé gearwe, 

2340 pet him holtwudu _he(Ipan) ne meahte, 
lind wid lige. Sceolde /éndaga 
ebeling érgdd _—ende gebidan, 
worulde lifes, ond se wyrm somod, 
péah Se hordwelan _h@olde lange. 

2345 Oferhogode 64 __hringa fengel, 
pet hé pone widflogan __weorode gesohte, 
sidan herge; nd hé him pd secce ondréd, 
né him pes wyrmes wig for wiht dyde, 
eafod ond ellen, fordon hé @r fela 

2350 nearo nédende _—onida gedigde, 
hildehlemma, syddan hé Hrodgares, 
sigoréadig secg, _ sele f&lsode, 
ond et giide forgrap Grendeles mégum 


2334? Sweet Ags. Dict. eordgeard (?).— Gri, Gru., Sed. Sonne. — 2338® Bu. Tid. 56 
eallirenne [scyld]; Holt. Lit. bl. «xi 61 & Zs. 120 irenne [scyld] (Holt.3*4: 2337 wigena hléo 
[scyld]); Kock? rro f. ealliren ner (‘ protection ’). — 2330? Fol. 182% wisse. — 2340> Thk. 
he(Ipan). — 2341 MS. pend; Gru. tr. gor (?), Ke. ii len-. — 2347 MS. hi pa (i.e. him 
pam); Ke. ii him pa. 
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ladan cynnes. 
N6 pet l&ésest wes 
2355 hondgemot[a], | p&r mon Hygelic sloh, 
syOdan Géata cyning giide r#sum, 
fréawine folca Fréslondum on, 
Hrédles eafora hiorodryncum swealt, 
bille gebéaten. ponan Biowulf com 
2360 sylfes crefte, sundnytte dréah; 
hefde him onearme (ana) pritig 
hildegeatwa, _ pa hé td holme (st)ag. 
Nealles Hetware hrémge porf(t)on 
fédewiges, pé him foran ongéan 
2365 linde bron; 1lyt eft becwom 
fram pam hildfrecan hames niosan! 
Oferswam 64 sioleda bigong sunu Ecgdéowes, 
earm anhaga__ eft to léodum; 
per him Hygd gebéad _hord ond rice, 
2370 béagas ond bregost6l;_ _—bearne ne truwode, 
pet hé wid elfylcum  épelstdlas 
healdan cide, 6a wes Hygelac déad. 
No Oy #r féasceafte findan meahton 
et 6am edelinge énige Singa, 
2375 pet hé Heardréde _hlaford wére, 
odde pone cyneddm __ ciosan wolde; 
hweodre hé hine on folce  fréondlarum héold, 
éstum mid are, 0060 det hé yldra wears, 
Weder-Géatum wéold. 
Hyne wrecmecgas 
2380 ofer sé sdhtan, suna Ohteres; 


2354° t. Br. r5r (?), Tr., Holt.16, Kock’ 178 cynne. — 2353° MS. AB gemot; Ke. -ge- 
mot[a]. — 2356? Hoops giderésum; si. 2626", — 2361 Fol. 182° Z. .. . xxx.; Gr. (ana). 
~— 2362? Ke. (st)ag. — 2363” Ke. porf(t)on. — 2367" Tho, siol-€del (drops bigong); Bout. 
100 seolhbada; Gr.! sioléSa (=-y3a). — 2370? See 660" Varr. — 2377% MS. hi; Tho. hine. 


2385 


23900 
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hefdon hy forhealden _helm Scylfinga, 
pone sélestan sécyninga 

para Se in Swiorice sinc brytnade, 

mérne péoden. Him pet td mearce weard; 
hé pé&r [f]orfeorme feorhwunde hiéat, 
sweordes swengum, sunu Hygelaces; 

ond him eft gewat Ongendioes bearn 
hames niosan, syddan Heardréd leg, 

lét Sone bregost6l Biowulf healdan, 
Géatum wealdan; pet wes god cyning. 


«xxuut Sé Ses léodhryres léan gemunde 


2395 


2400 


2405 


uferan ddgrum, LEadgilse weard 

féasceaftum fréond; folce gestépte 

ofers&side sunu Ohteres, 

wigum ond wepnum;  hé gewrec syddan 

cealdum cearsidum, cyning ealdre binéat. 
Swa hé nida gehwane __ genesen hefde, 

slidra geslyhta, sunu Ecgdiowes, 

ellenweorca, 06 Sone anne deg, 

pé hé wid pim wyrme _ gewegan sceolde. 

Gewat pa twelfasum _ torne gebolgen 

dryhten Géata dracan scéawian; 

hefde pa gefriinen, hwanan sio f#hd ards, 

bealoni6é biorna; him t6 bearme cwOm 

madpyumfet mére  purh Ses meldan hond. 

Sé wes on 04m Sréate _ preottéoda secg, 

sé Ses orleges Gr onstealde, 

heft hygegismor, sceolde héan Sonon 


2383° MS.de/e; Ke. Se. — 2384% Fol. 183% peoden AB.— 2385° MS. orfeorme; Gr. 
on feorme; Mé. rrz, 4 Edd. [flor feorme. — 2387 Siev. R. 266, Holt Ongen®ioes. Cf-T.C. 
§§ 7, 2. — 2304" Schroder ZfdA. xliii 366 f., Schii8-0 seside. But see ESt. xxxix 432.— 
2396" Aant. 35 cealde cearsidas; Tr. cwealm cearsiéum. — 2401° MS. .xi1, — 2404” Fol, 


183 cwom AB. 


2410 


2415 


2420 


2425 


2430 


2435 
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wong wisian. Hé ofer willan giong 

t6 Ses Se hé eordsele Anne wisse, 

hléw under hrisan holmwylme néh, 
yogewinne; sé wes innan full 

wretta ond wira. Weard unhiore, 
gearo gidfreca goldmadmas héold 

eald under eordan; nes pet ¥de céap 
tO gegangenne gumena £nigum. 

Geset 64 on nesse nidheard cyning; 
penden hélo abéad _heordgenéatum, 
goldwine Géata. Him wes gedmor sefa, 
wefre ond welfis, wyrd ungemete néah, 
sé Sone gomelan _— grétan sceolde, 

sécean sawle hord, sundur gedélan 

lif wid lice; nd pon lange wes 

feorh zepelinges fl#sce bewunden. 

Biowulf mapelade, bearn Ecgdéowes: 
‘Fela icon giogode gtdré&sa genes, 
orleghwila; ic pet eall gemon. 

Ic wes syfanwintre, a mec sinca baldor, 
fréawine folca «et minum feder genam; 
héold mec ond hefde Hrédel cyning, 
geaf mé sinc ond symbel, sibbe gemunde; 
nes ic him td life ladra dwihte, 
beorn in burgum, _ ponne his bearna hwylc, 
Herebeald ond Hedcyn odde Hygelac min. 
Wes pam yldestan _ungedéfelice 
mé&ges dedum morporbed stréd, 
2421 Gr., et al. seo. See 1887, — 2423? Gru., Sed. (?) ponne. — Gr. leng ne (?); Aant. 
35 lenge. — 2428 Fol. 184% ic. — 2430 Holt. (cf. Zs. 120), Sed. geaf mé H. c.; Holt.2* 
Hredel cyning geaf. See T.C. § 17.— 2432” Siev. R. 256 (?), Holt.-8, Schii. wihte, Tr. 


owiht, Holt.6 shte. See T.C. § 20.— 2435” MS. ungedefelice; Siev. R. 234, A. M. § 85 
n. 8 ungedéfe; Hoops St. ro ungedéfelice. 


2440 


2445 


2450 


2455 
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syddan hyne Hedcyn of hornbogan, 
his fréawine lane geswencte, 
miste mercelses ond his m&g ofscét, 
broSor Gderne _—bilddigan gare. 
pet wes feohléas gefeoht, fyrenum gesyngad, 
hredre hygeméde; _sceolde hwedre swa péah 
e6eling unwrecen — ealdres linnan. 

Swa bid gedmorlic gomelum ceorle 
to gebidanne, _— pet his byre ride 
giong on galgan; _——ponne hé gyd wrece, 
sarigne sang, _ponne his sunu hanga®d 
hrefne to hrodre, ond hé him helpe ne meg 
eald ond infrdd #nige gefremman. 
Symble bid gemyndgad morna gehwylce 
eaforan ellorsid; ddres ne gymed 
t6 gebidanne burgum in innan 
yrfeweardas, ponne se an hafad 
purh déades nyd déda gefondad. 
Gesyh6 sorhcearig on his suna bire 
winsele wéstne, windge reste 
reote berofene,— ridend swefad, 
heled in hodman; nis p&r hearpan swég, 
gomen in geardum,  swylce dS&r iii wéron. 


XXXV 2460 Gewited ponne on sealman,  sorhléod geled 


an efter 4num; __ pihte him eall td rim, 
wongas ond wicstede. 


Swa Wedra helm 


2438° Bu. 103, Tr. freowine. — 2442" Ke. Hrédel; Gr.1, Tr., Hobt.i-5, Sed. Hrédle. — Tr., 
Scheinert Beitr. xxx 387 (?), Holt. -méSo. — 2446” Gr., Holt., Sed. wreced. — 2448> MS. 
helpan; Ke. helpe, cf. Siev. ZfdPh. xxi 357. — 2451° Fol. 184° eaforan AB. — 2454 Gru., 
Mill. (xiv 232) purh d&da nyd (or Gru. p. 176, Bu. Zs. 215: ni5) déades gefondad. — 2457" 
MS. reote; Tho. rote (‘rote’); Gr, Rie. L. réoce; Bu. Zs. 215 r(e)dte (‘rest’); Hold. rote 
(‘joy ’); Holt.2-6 rete (orig. rete); Sed. MLR. «xviii 220 teorde. — 2457” Gr (?),2, Rie. 
L. swefed. 
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efter Herebealde _ heortan sorge 
weallinde weg; wihte ne meahte 
2465 on 6am feorhbonan fé&ghde gebétan; 
no Oy &r hé pone headorinc _hatian ne meahte 
ladum dédum, _ péah him léof ne wes. 
Hé 64 mid pre sorhge, _pé him #6 sar belamp, 
gumdréam ofgeaf, | Godes léoht gecéas; 
2470 eaferum l#fde, swa déd éadig mon, 
lond ond léodbyrig, _ pa hé of life gewat. 
pa wes synn ond sacu. Swéona ond Géata 
ofer wid weter wrodht geméne, 
herenid hearda, syddan HréSel swealt, 
2475 000e him Ongendeowes _eaferan wéran 
frome fyrdhwate, fréode ne woldon 
ofer heafo healdan, ac ymb Hréosnabeorh 
eatolne inwitscear oft gefremedon. 
pet mégwine mine gewrécan, 
2480 fehde ond fyrene, swa hyt gefrége wes, 
péah Se dder his __ ealdre gebohte, 
heardan céape; He®dcynne wear®d, 
Géata dryhtne gid ons&ge. 
pa ic on morgne gefregn még dderne 
2485 billesecgum on bonan stélan, 
pér Ongenbéow __ Eofores niosad; 
gudhelm toglad, gomela Scylfing 
hréas [heoro]blac; hond gemunde 


fehdo genége, feorhsweng ne oftéah. 

2468? MS. sio; Rie. L., Gr2, E., Holt.:2, Sed. swa; Holt.38-5 gid; dropped by Sch. Cf 
Lang. § 20.1; note on 2205; Sed. MLR. xxviii 229 sio pe him. — 24728 Fol. 185% was AB. 
— 2473° MS. A rid; Gru. tr. 303 wid. — 2477" Sarr. St. 27 f. heabo. — 2477” Bu. Zs, 
216(?), Sed. Hrefna beorh; but see Bu. rr. — 2478 MS. ge gefremedon; Thk. drops first ge. 
— 2481 Gr.1 p. 6. 6. [hit]/h. e. g.; He.2, Schil., Sed. p. 6. 6. hit/e.g.; Hold.2, Holt.. Cha 
p. 8. 6. his/e.g. — 2486” Gr., et al. niosade. See 1923”. — 2488 Gr., et al., Hoops {heoro-]- 
blac; Bu. Tid. 297 [hréa-]blac; Holt. Angl. xxi 366, 4 Edd. [hilde-}blac (metri causa). — 
2489? Holt.-5 (cf. Zs. 121) -swenge, Cp. 1520°. 
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2495 


2595 


2510 


2515 
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Ic him p4 madmas, __—pé hé mé sealde, 
geald xt gide, swa mé gifede wes, 
léohtan sweorde; _hé mé lond forgeaf, 
eard édelwyn. Nes him &nig pearf, 
pet hé to GifSum o%d%e td Gar-Denum 
ode in Swiorice sécean purfe 
wyrsan wigfrecan, weorde gecypan; 
symle ic him on fédan _ beforan wolde, 
ana on orde, ond swa to aldre sceall 
secce fremman, __ penden pis sweord polad, 
pet mec &r ond sid _— oft gel&ste, 
syd6an ic for dugeSum Deghrefne weard 
to handbonan, Higa cempan; — 
nalles hé 64 fretwe Fréscyning[el, 
bréostweordunge —_ bringan miste, 
ac in campe gecrong cumbles hyrde, 
epeling on elne; ne wes ecg bona, 
ac him hildegrap heortan wylmas, 
banhis gebrec. Niu sceall billes ecg, 
hond ond heard sweord ymb hord wigan.’ 

Béowulf madelode, béotwordum sprec 
niehstan side: ‘Ic genédde fela 
guda on geogode; gt ic wylle, 
frod folces weard feh®e sécan, 
mé&r6éu fremman, gif mec se mansceada 
of eordsele at geséced.’ 

Gegrétte 54 gumena gehwylcne, 
hwate helmberend _hindeman si®e, 


2493" Siev. ix r4z -wynne. See Lang. § 20.2.— 2495” Bu. Zs. 216 porfte. See ro28?. 
— 2496" Fol. 185 wyrsan A.— 2500? Gr., Schit., Sed.: period after geléste. — 2503" 
MS. cyning; Gru. tr. 304 -cyning[e].— 2505% MS. cempan; Ke., Tho , 4 Edd. campe 
(compe). — 2509" Morgan Beitr. xxxiti 105 f., Holt., Sed. heardsweord. So 20877. (Cp. 
20387.) — 2514* MS. mardti (i.e. m&rdum, so Cha.); Ke. ii mérdo, Bu. 104. 3 Eda. 
mérdu. Cp. 2079%, 2347°. 
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swése gesidas: ‘ Nolde ic sweord beran, 
wépen tO wyrme, _ gif ic wiste hi 
2520 Wid Sam agl&écean elles meahte 
gylpe widgripan, swa ic gid wid Grendle dyde; 
ac ic Sér headuf¥res hates wéne, 
[o]reSes ond attres; fordon ic mé on hafu 
bord ond byrnan. Nelle ic beorges weard 
as25 Oferfléon fotes trem, ac unc [furdur] sceal 
weordan zt wealle, swa unc wyrd getéo9, 
Metod manna gehwes. Ic eom on méde from, 
pet ic wid pone gidflogan gy lp ofersitte. 
Gebide gé on beorge byrnum werede, 
as3o secgas on searwum, hweder sél mege 
efter welrése wunde gedygan 
uncer twéga. Nis pet Gower sid, 
né gemet mannes, _nefn(e) min Anes, 
pet hé wid aglécean  eofodo déle, 
2535 eorlscype efne. Ic mid elne sceall 
gold gegangan, o0d06e gid nime®d, 
feorhbealu frécne fréan Gowerne!’ 
Aras 3a bironde _ réf Gretta, 
heard under helme, __hiorosercean ber 
2s4o under stancleofu, strengo getruwode 
anes mannes;_ ne bid swylc earges sid! 
Geseah 64 be wealle sé Se worna fela 
gumcystum géd_— gilda gedigde, 
hildehlemma, _ ponne hnitan fédan, 
2510? Fol. 186% gif AB. — 2520% MS. Sam; Siev. ix 141, Holt, Ses. — 2521" Schroer 
Angl. xiii 345 gabe (for gylpe). — 2523 MS. redes J hattres; Gru. tr. 304, Ke. ii attres; 
Gr. [o]redes. See 2557, 2715, 2839. — 2525" MS. ofer fleon; Bu. 104, Barnouw 232, Sed. 
fléo(ha)n (fleon); Tr. forfléon, Holt. ferfléon. — 2 525? Schubert L 8.1.46, Barnouw 232, 
Tr. [f#hBo]; Bu. 104, Schi8— [feohte]; Arch. cxv 181 [furdor], Cha. [furdur]. — 2528° 


Siev. ix 141 pes (for pet). See Gloss.: bat. — 2533° Gru. tr. 304 nefn(e). — 2534" MS. 
wat; Gru. ir. 304 beet. — 2540 See 609? Varr. — 2542» Fol. 186° sede A(B). 
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sto[n]dan stanbogan,  stréam at ponan 
brecan of beorge; wes p&re burnan welm 
headofyrum hat, ne meahte horde néah 
unbyrnende nige hwile 

déop gedygan _ for dracan lége. 

Lét 6a of bréostum, 64 hé gebolgen wes, 
Weder-Géata léod word it faran, 
stearcheort styrmde; _ stefn in becOm 
headotorht hlynnan under harne stan. 
Hete wes onhréred, hordweard oncniow 
mannes reorde; nes S&r mara fyrst 
fréode td friclan. From &rest cwom 
orud aglécean _ iit of stane, 

hat hildeswat; _hriise dynede. 

Biorn under beorge _ bordrand onswaf 
wid 0am gryregieste, Géata dryhten; 
0a wes hringbogan _heorte gefsed 
secce to seceanne. Sweord &r gebréd 
god giidcyning, gomele life, 

ecgum unsliw; &ghwedrum wes 
bealohycgendra _ broga fram ddrum. 
Stidméd gestdd wid stéapne rond 

winia bealdor, ase wyrm gebéah 
sntide tosomne; hé on searwum bad. 
Gewat 5a byrnende _ gebogen scridan, 

t6 gescipe scyndan. _Scyld wél gebearg 


2545° MS. stodan; Tho, sto[n]dan. — 25409 Gru. tr. 305, Gru. déor (‘animal’), Bu. Tid. 
297, Sed. déor (adj.). — 2550% Sed. (cf. MLR. » 288) born (comma after dynede, semicolon 
after beorge). — 2561" Sarr. ESt. xxviii 4oo f. hringboran (i.e. Béowulf). — 2562% Siev. R. 
312, Holt., Schil., Sed. séc(e)an. See T.C. § 12. — 2564 MS. un/glaw (letter erased after 1), 
B gleap; Tho. unsléaw; Bu. 104, 4 Edd. unslaw. — 2565? Fol. 187% broga AB, — 2567 
Gu. tr. 305, Gru., Tr. wigena. See 1418°,— 2570° Tho. gesceape; E. gescepe; He.‘-7 
gescife (“headlong,’ td placed in 2569°); Holt. gescife (gescife), Sed. gescife (‘ precipita. 


tion,’ see B.-T.: (niber)scyfe, cp. sciafan). 
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life ond lice l&ssan hwile 
mérum péodne, __ponne his myne sdhte, 
dér hé py fyrste forman dogore 
wealdan méste, swa him wyrd ne gescraf 
2575 hréd zt hilde. Hond up abred 
Géata dryhten, gryrefahne sloh 
incge-lafe, pet sio ecg gewac 
briin on bane, bat unswidor, 
ponne his Siodcyning _ pearfe hefde 
2580 bysigum gebéded. pa wes beorges weard 
efter heaSuswenge on hréoum mdde, 
wearp welfyre; wide sprungon 
hildeléoman. Hrédsigora ne gealp 
goldwine Géata; gidbill geswac 
2585 nacod et nide, swa hyt no sceolde, 
iren €rgod.— Ne wes pet éde sid, 
pet se méra maga Ecgdéowes 
grundwong pone  ofgyfan wolde; 
sceolde [ofer] willan  wic eardian 
2so0 elles hwergen, swa sceal €ghwylc mon 
alétan léndagas. 
Nes 64 long t6 Son, 
pet 64 aglécean hy eft gemétton. 
Hyrte hyne hordweard, hreder €5me wéoll, 
niwan stefne; nearo Srowode 
asos fyre befongen sé de &r folce wéold. 
Nealles him on héape _handgesteallan, 
zdelinga bearn ymbe gestodon 
2573> See 1797°.— 2577" Ke. ii Gloss. s.v. laf icge-; Tho., E., Sed. Incges, Gru. (?) 
Ingwina, Holt. Ingwines (cf. Grienb. 757); Tr. isigre; Tr. Beibl. xxiv g2 irfe-. [Cf. Holt. 
Beibl. xiii 78 f.: yrrincga or xSelincges.] — 2577” Hoops St. 129 p=pa. Cf. note on 15. — 


2589% Gr.2 [wyrmes]}; Aant. 35 [wyrme t6]; Rie. Zs. 410, 4 Edd, [oter]. — 2590? Fol. 187° 
sceal AB. — 2506” MS. heand; Ke. hand-, 
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hildecystum, ac hy on holt bugon, 
ealdre burgan. Hiora in dnum wéoll 
2600 Sefa wid sorgum; _sibb’ fre ne meg 
wiht onwendan pam Se wél enced. 
xxxvI Wiglaf wes haten, Wéoxstdnes sunu, 
léoflic lindwiga, léod Scylfinga, 
még Atlfheres; geseah his mondryhten 
2605 under heregriman hat pbrdwian. 
Gemunde 64 64 are, ~—pé hé him &@r forgeaf, 
wicstede weligne Wgmundinga, 
folcrihta gehwylc, swa his feeder ahte ; 
ne mihte 6a forhabban, hond rond geféng, 
2610 geolwe linde, gomel swyrd getéah; 
pet wes mideldum Eanmundes laf, 
suna Ohtere[s]; pam et secce wear®, 
wrecca(n) wineléasum  Weéohstan bana 
méces ecgum, ond his magum etber 
2615 brinfagne helm, _hringde byrnan, 
ealdsweord etonisc; pt him Onela forgeaf, 
his gedelinges gidgewédu, 
fyrdsearo fislic,— nd ymbe 3a fehde sprec, 
péah Se hé his brodSor bearn abredwade. 
2620 Hé [6a] fretwe gehéold  fela misséra, 
bill ond byrnan, 08 dzt his byre mihte 
eorlscipe efnan _swa his &rfeder; 
geaf him 54 mid Géatum _giidgewada, 
éghwes unrim, pa hé of ealdre gewat 
e625 frod on fordweg.— pa wees forma sid 
geongan cempan, _ pet hé giiSe r&s 


2612" Fol. 188% suna AB. — MS. ohtere; Gru. tr. 305 Ohtere[s] (Tk. Operes). — 2613" 
E.Sc. wrecca(n). — 2613 MS. weohstanes; Gru. tr. 306 Wéohstan. — 2615° Tr. hasu- 
fagne. — 2615» Rie. V. 21, Holt. byrnan hringde. See T.C. § 27. — 2616" See 1558%, — 
2620° Gru., E., Siev. ix 141, Holt. [pa]. — 2623» E.Sc. -gewedu. — 2626 Hoops giSerés, 


2630 


2635 


2640 


2645 


2650 
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mid his fréodryhtne fremman sceolde. 
Ne gemealt him se médsefa, né his mé&ges laf 
gewac et wige; petse wyrm onfand, 
syddan hie togedre gegan hefdon. 

Wiglaf madelode, wordrihta fela 
segde gesidSum — him wes sefa geOmor — : 
‘Ic det m#l geman, pé#r wé medu pégun, 
ponne wé gehéton _tissum hlaforde 
in biorsele, 5é iis Sas béagas geat, 
pet wé him 0a gidgetawa = gyldan woldon, 
gif him pyslicu_ pearf gelumpe, 
helmas ond heard sweord. Dé hé isic on herge gecéas 
td Syssum sidfate  sylfes willum, 
onmunde isic mérda, ond mé pas madmas geaf, 
pé hé sic garwigend _gade tealde, 
hwate helmberend,— _—péah Se hlaford ts 
pis ellenweorc na addhte 
t6 gefremmanne, _folces hyrde, 
fordam hé manna mést mérda gefremede, 
déda dollicra. Ni is sé deg cumen, 
pet ire mandryhten megenes behdfad, 
godra gidrinca; + wutun gongan to, 
helpan hildfruman, _ penden hyt sy, 
glédegesa grim! God wat on mec, 
pet mé is micle léofre, pat minne lichaman 
mid minne goldgyfan _ gléd fedmie. 
Ne pynced mé gerysne, pet we rondas beren 


2628 MS. megenes; E.Sc. m&ges. — 2629? MS. pa; Tho. pet. — 2633° Fol. 788° mae] 
A.— 2636 MS. getawa; He.?, Siev. R. 273 f., Holt., Schit., Sed. -geatwa. See Gloss.; 
T.C. § 23. — 2638" Holt. heardsweord. See 2500%.— 2640? Bu. 49 ond méda gehét. — 
2642 Gru. ir. 306 aire (for tis); E.Sc., Tho., Bu. Zs. 216 user; Aant. 36 ir (?).— 2640? 
Ke. ii, Bu. ros hit [hat]; Ke. ti, Tho., Sed. hat (for hyt); Gr. hit (=‘ heat ’); Gr. Spr. (?) 
hitsie (from *hitsian). — 2650° Siev. R. 463, Holt. -egsa. So 2780". See T.C. § 5. 


2655 


2660 


2665 


2670 


2675 
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eft to earde, nemne we ror megen 
fane gefyllan, feorh ealgian 
Wedra Séodnes. Ic wat geare, 
pet néron ealdgewyrht, pet hé dna scyle 
Géata dugude = gnorn prowian, 
gesigan zt secce; trum sceal sweord ond helm, 
byrne ond beaduscrid bam geméne.’ 
Wod pa purh pone welréc, wigheafolan ber 
fréan on fultum, féa worda cwed: 
‘Léofa Biowulf, lést eall tela, 
swa OU on geogudféore gedra gecw&de, 
pet Ot ne alte be 66 lifigendum 
dom gedréosan;__scealt ni dédum rdf, 
e6eling anhydig, ealle megene 
feorh ealgian; _ic dé fulléstu.’ 

‘After 64m wordum wyrm yrre cwom, 
atol inwitgest ddre side 
f¥rwylmum fah _fionda nios(i)an, 
la6ra manna. Ligydum forborn 
bord wid rond, byrne ne meahte 
geongum garwigan géoce gefremman, 
ac se maga geonga under his mé&ges scyld 
elne geéode, _—pa his Agen w(es) 
glédum forgrunden. pa gén gidcyning 
m(érda) gemunde, megenstrengo sloh 
hildebille, pat hyt on heafolan stdd 


2655” Fol. 197% feorh AB. — 2650? MS. uri; and © (=deest) above the line, ref. to 
S-sceal: which has been inserted in the margin; Tho., Gr unc (for Grum), Gr.2 unc ni, Sed. 
(cf. MLR. v 288) hiru. — 2660" MS. byrdu scrud; E. Sc., Tho., 4 Edd. beaduscrid (cf. 
JEGPh. viti 258). — Aant. 36, Holt2-5 bord (for byrne). — [Bu. Tid. 58 f. & Zs. 216 f., 
Rie. Zs. g11; Grienb. Beitr. xxxvi 83.]— 2665% Perh. aléte (?).— 2671» MS. B niosnan, 
A mosum; Ke., Holt., Schii. niosan, Gr2 niosian. See T.C. § 9. — 2673" MS. rond; Ke., 4 
Edd. rond[e] (cf. Martin ESt. xx 205); Hoops St. 12 rond. — 2676” Gru.tr. 306 w(es). — 
26789 Gru.tr. 306 m(#rda). — 2678 Rie. V. 34 n., Holt.: comma after sloh. But cp. 235 f., 


1519 f. 
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2680 nipe genyded; Negling forberst, 
geswac et secce sweord Biowulfes 
gomol ond grégmé#l. Him pet gifede ne wes, 
pet himirenna  ecge mihton 
helpan zt hilde; wes sio hond té strong, 
2685 sé Se méca gehwane mine gefr&ge 
swenge ofersdhte, ponne hé té secce ber 
wépen wund[rjum heard; nes him wihte 36 sél. 
pa wes péodsceada __ priddan side, 
frécne fyrdraca f&hda gemyndig, 
2690 résde on Sone rofan, pa him rim ageald, 
hat ond headogrim, heals ealne ymbeféng 
biteran banum; _hé geblodegod weard 
sawuldriore, swat ySum wéoll. 
KXXVII D4aic et pearfe [gefregn] péodcyninges 
2695 andlongne eorl ellen cydan, 
creft ond céndu, swa him gecynde wes. 
Ne hédde hé pes heafolan, ac sio hand gebarn 
mddiges mannes,  pér hé his mé&ges healp, 
pet hé pone nidgest niodor hwéne sloh, 
2700 Secg ON searwum, pet Set sweord gedéaf 
fah ond féted, pet Set fyr ongon 
sweodrian syOdan. a gén sylf cyning 
gewéold his gewitte, well-seaxe gebréd 
biter ond beaduscearp, pet hé on byrnan weg; 
2705 forwrat Wedra helm wyrm on middan. 


IOI 


2682° Fol. 107? gomol AB. — 2584) considered parenthetical by Schit. (cf. Sa. 139), Holt., 
Cha. — 2685® Tho., et al. séo. See 1344.— 2686 Bu. 105, Holt. pone. — 26878 MS. 
wunda (cp. 1460%?); Tho. wund[rlum. — 2691? Tho., Tr., Holt. ymb-. See T.C. § 13. — 
2604® Ke. [gefregn].— 2698 MS. megenes; Ke. méges. See 2870°.— 2699% Ke., Tho., 
Rie. Zs. 407 pa (for bet). — 2700? Siev. ix rar (cf. E.), Holt. cancel Set; Hoops pa Set. 
— 2701 Gru., Siev. ix 141, Sed. pa Set. See MPh. iii 463 f.— 2703 E.Sc., Holt., Sed. 


-seax, See 1830 f.; 1545 f. — 2705" Fol. 189% helm AB, 
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Féond gefyldan — ferh ellen wrec — , 
ond hi hyne pa bégen Abroten hefdon, 
sibeSelingas; swylc sceolde secg wesan, 
pegn et Searfe! pet 54m péodne wes 
2710 Sidas|t] sigehwile sylfes d#dum, 
worlde geweorces. 
Da sio wund ongon, 
pé him se eorddraca #r geworhte, 
swelan ond swellan; hé pet sna onfand, 
pet him on bréostum __bealonid(e) wéoll 
2715 attor oninnan. D4 se edeling giong, 
pet hé bi wealle wishycgende 
geset on sesse; seah on enta geweorc, 
hi 64 stanbogan _—stapulum feste 
éce eordreced _innan healde. 
2720 Hyne pa mid handa _heorodréorigne,. 
péoden mérne _ pegn ungemete till, 
winedryhten his wetere gelafede 
hilde sedne ond his hel(m) onspéon. 
Biowulf mapelode— _hé ofer benne sprec, 
2725 wunde welbléate; —_ wisse hé gearwe, 
pet hé deghwila gedrogen hefde, 
eordan wynn(e); 3a wees eall sceacen 
ddgorgerimes, déad ungemete néah -- : 
‘Na icsuna minum - syllan wolde 
2706" E.Sc., Tho., Siev. ix 14x f., Sed. gefylde.— 2706” Ke. ferh-ellen; Klu. ix 192 
ealne (for ellen), Aant. 37, Hoops ellor. — 2710" MS. sidas sige hwile; Ke. sides sigehwil; 
Gru. tr. 307 sipest; Gr., Schii., Holt. sTSast sigehwila (cp. 2427); Gru., Bu. Zs. 217 sidast 
sigehwile; 7'r., Sed., Cha. sidast sigehwil. Cf. Lang. § 19.6. — 2714 MS. A m6, B nisi; 
Schubert L 8.1.35, Siev. R. 260, 4 Edd, -nide.-= 2719% Holt.2-4 écne (=éacne). — 2719? 
E.Sc., Rie. Zs. 41x héoldon. — 2721» Z.: ‘there is a sort of angle above the t of till, the 
meaning of which I do not know.? The same sign above the n of unriht 2739%, and above the 
uw of up 2893". — 27235 MS. A helo, B heb; E.Sc. (after Grimm) helm. — 2725° Gr. Spr. i 


128 (?), Scheinert Beitr. xxx 375, Holt. -blate. (Cp. Chr. 771.) — 2727* Thk., Gru.tr. 307 
wynn(e), 
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2730 guogewédu, pér mé gifede swa 


2735 


2740 


2745 


2750 


nig yrfeweard efter wurde 
lice gelenge. Ic das léode héold 
fiftig wintra; nes sé folccyning, 
ymbesittendra #nig dara, 


pé mec gidwinum _ grétan dorste, 
egesan Seon. Ic on earde bad 
mélgesceafta, héold min tela, 

ne sdhte searonidas, né mé swor fela 
a6a on unriht. Ic des ealles meg 
feorhbennum séoc ' geféan habban; 
fordam mé witan ne Searf Waldend fira 
moroorbealo maga, ponne min sceaced 
lif of lice. Nd 60 lungre geong 

hord scéawian under harne stan, 
Wiglaf léofa, ni se wyrm lige®, 

swefed sare wund, _ since beréafod. 

Bio ni on ofoste, pet ic &rwelan, 
goldéht ongite, gearo scéawige 

swegle searogimmas, pet ic dy séft mege 
efter maddumwelan min alétan 

lif ond léodscipe, _ pone ic longe héold.’ 


xxxvoI Da ic snide gefregn sunu Wihstanes 


2755 


efter wordcwydum wundum dryhtne 
hyran headosiocum, _hringnet beran, 
brogdne beadusercean _under beorges hrof. 
Geseah 04 sigehrédig, pa hé bi sesse géong, 
magopbegn médig maddumsigla fealo, 
2731 Fol. 189° weard AB. — 2734° Tho., Tr., Holt. ymb-. See T.C. § 13. — 2743” Ke. 
gang; Tho., Holt. gong. See Lang. § 13.5.— 2748” E., Aant. 41 gearwe.— 2749" Tho. 
sigel (for swegle), Rie. L. (?), Holt. siglu, Rie. Zs. 411 f. sigle (see 1157, MPh. iii 250). — 


2755> MS. urder; Thk. under. — 2757 Fol. 190% modig. — 2757» Ke., et al. fela; Rie. L., 
etal., Sed. feola. See Lang. § 12.2 n. 
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gold glitinian grunde getenge, 
wundur on wealle, ond pas wyrmes denn, 
2760 ealdes tihtflogan, orcas stondan, 
fyrnmanna fatu, feormendléase, 
hyrstum behrorene; p#r wes helm monig 
eald ond 6mig, earmbéaga fela 
searwum geséled.—  Sinc éade meg, 
2765 gold on grund(e) gumcynnes gehwone 
oferhigian, hyde sé de wylle! — 
Swylce hé siomian geseah __ segn eallgylden 
héah ofer horde, hondwundra mé@st, 
gelocen leoSocreftum; of 54m léoma stéd, 
2770 pet hé pone grundwong _ ongitan meahte, 
wréie giondwlitan. Nes das wyrmes bér 
onsyn nig, ac hyne ecg fornam. 
Da ic on hléwe gefregn _hord réafian, 
eald enta geweorc Anne mannan, 
2775 him on bearm hladon __ bunan ond discas 
sylfes d6me; segn éac genom, 
béacna beorhtost. _ Bill &r gescdd 
— ecg wes iren— __ ealdhlafordes 
pam Sara médma mundbora wes 
2780 longe hwile, _ligegesan weg 
hatne for horde, _hioroweallende 
middelnihtum, 06 pet hé mordre swealt. 
Ar was on ofoste, _eftsides georn, 


2750? Tr., Holt., Sed. geond (for ond). — 2760” E., M6. ii, Aant. 37 (?), Holt3-® stédan. 
— 2765° Gru. ir. 307 grund(e). — 2766" Klu. ix 102 -hydgian, Schi. -hidgian; Gru. (?), 
Sed. (cf. MLR. v 288) -hiwian; Sed. ofer hige héan. — 2760 MS. leoman; Ke. léoma. — 
2771° MS. wrece; Tho. wrete. — 2775" MS. hlodon; Gru. tr. 308, et al., Sed. hladan; 
Hold., 3 Edd. hladon. — 2777” Ke., et al., (cf. Brett MLR. xiv 4f.] &rgescdd (‘ brass-shod ’); 
Bu. Tid. 2009 (cf. Gru. note) r gescdd. (Cp. 1587”, 1615°, etc.) — 2778 Rie. Zs. 412, Aant. 
37, Sed. -hlaforde (i.e., the dragon). — 2780? See 2650%. — 2782» Fol. 100° 08. 
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fretwum gefyrdred; hyne fyrwet brec, 
2785 hweSer collenferd cwicne gemétte 
in 64m wongstede Wedra péoden 
ellensiocne, pr hé hine &r forlét. 
He 64 mid phim madSmum  mérne pioden, 
dryhten sinne__ driorigne fand 
2790 ealdres et ende;  hé hine eft ongon 
weteres weorpan, 00 bet wordes ord 
bréosthord purhbrec. 
[Biorncyning sprec] 
gomel on giohSe — gold scéawode — : 
‘Ic Sara fretwa Fréan ealles Sanc, 
2795 Wuldurcyninge wordum secge, 
écum Dryhtne, __pé ic hér on starie, 
pes Se ic mdste minum léodum 
gr swyltdege swylc gestrynan. 
Ni icon madmahord mine bebohte 
2800 fréde feorhlege, fremma®sd géna 
lécda pearfe; ne meg ic hér leng wesan. 
Hatad headomére hl&w gewyrcean 
beorhtne efter béle «et brimes nosan; 
sé scel t6 gemyndum minum léodum 
2805 héah hlifian on Hronesnesse, 
pet hit selidend syddan hatan 
Biowulfes biorh, 64 Se brentingas 
ofer floda genipu _‘feorran drifa®.’ 


2785 E. (cf. E.Sc.) -ferhone. — 2791" Ke. ii (?), E.Sc., Tho., Bu. Zs. 218 (?) wetere; 
Rie. Zs. 412, Tr. wetere sweorfan. See Gloss.: weorpan. [Holt. note: 2790? [on] hine (?).] 
— 27092 Gru.tr. 308, et al., Sed. [Beowulf mapelode]; Schii. (cf. ESt. xxxix 110) [pa se beorn 
gesprec]; Holt., Cha. [Biowulf reordode]. — 2793" MS. giogode; Ke. ii gehSo (?), Grimm 
(note on Andr. 66), E. Sc. giohde. — 2799” MS. minne; E.Sc. mine. — 2800? Tho., Bu. 96, 
most Edd. gé ni. — 2803% Siev. R. 306, Holt.'\*? beorht. — 2803? See 1892". Cf.T.C. § 5M. 2. 
— 2804% Siev. l.c., Holt? pet (for sé). — 2808° Fol. ror floda B. 
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Dyde him of healse _ hring gyldenne 

2810 pioden pristhydig, pegne gesealde, 
geongum garwigan, goldfahne helm, 
béah ond byrnan, _hét hyne briican well — : 
‘ pi eart endelaf _tisses cynnes, 
Wégmundinga; _ealle wyrd forswéop 

2815 mine magas_ _ td metodsceafte, 
eorlas on elne; ic him efter sceal.’ 

Pet wes pim gomelan — gingeste word 
bréostgehygdum, #r hé bl cure, 
hate heaSowylmas; _ him of hredre gewat 

2820 sawol sécean sddfestra dim. 

[xxxvim] Dawes gegongen guman unfrodum 
earfodlice, pat hé on eordan geseah 
pone léofestan _lifes et ende 
bléate gebéran. Bona swylce leg, 

2825 egeslic eorddraca _—ealdre beréafod, 
bealwe gebéded. Béahhordum leng 
wyrm wohbogen _wealdan ne moste, 
ac himirenna _ ecga fornamon, 
hearde heaSoscearpe homera lafe, 

2830 pet se widfloga wundum stille 
hréas on hrisan _horderne néah. 

Nalles efter lyfte lacende hwearf 
middelnihtum, madméhta wlonc 
ansyn ywde, ac hé eordan geféoll 

2835 for des hildfruman hondgeweorce. 

Hiru pet onlande 1y¥t manna dah 


2814> MS. speof; Ke. it (cf. Grimm D. M. 336) -sweop. — 2819) MS. hwere; Ke., et al. 
hreSre; Gr. Spr. hredre. — 28218 No canto number in MS., but Da (capital D) begins new 
line. — 28215 MS. gumil; He.1 guman. — 2828" Gy.1 (?), Rie. Zs. 412, etal. hine. See Lang. 
§ 25.5. — 28208 MS. scear/de; cof. Schit. xxxix 110; Tho., et al., Scheinert Beitr, xxx 378, 
Hoops -scearpe. — 2832 Fol. ror® efter. 
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megenagendra mine gefr&ge, 
péah Se hé d#da gehwes  dyrstig wére, 
pet hé wid attorsceadan _orede ger&sde, 


2840 oOOde hringsele hondum styrede, 


2845 


gif hé weccende weard onfunde 
bion on beorge. Biowulfe weard 
dryhtmadma d#l déade forgolden; 
hefde €ghweder _ende geféred 
lénan lifes. 

Nes 64 lang td don, 
pet a hildlatan holt ofgéfan, 
tydre tréowlogan tyne etsomne, 
6a ne dorston @r daredum lacan 
on hyra mandryhtnes__miclan pearfe; 


2850 ac hy scamiende __ scyldas béran, 


2855 


gudgewédu _— pér se gomela leg; 

wlitan on Wilaf. Hé gewérgad set, 
féSecempa _ _fréan eaxlum néah, 

wehte hyne wetre; him wiht ne spéow. 
Ne meahte hé on eordan, déah hé ide wél, 
on 6am frumgare _feorh gehealdan, 

né Ses Wealdendes wiht oncirran; 

wolde d6m Godes dé&dum rédan 

gumena gehwylcum, swa hé ni gén déo. 


2860 Pa wes et 64m geongan grim andswaru 


édbegéte pam Se ér his elne forléas. 
Wiglaf madelode, Wéohstanes sunu, 
sec(g] sarigferdé © —seah on unléofe — : 


2844° MS. eghwedre; Ke. it €ghweer; cf. Rie. Zs. 412. — 28528 Ke., Siev. R. 272, 
Holt., Sed. wlitan.— 2854> MS. speop; Thk. spéow. —- 2857% JEGPh. viii 258 weorld~ 
endes (?). — 2857 Tho., Schil. willan (for wiht). — 2858° Fol. 192° godes AB. — 2858? 
Bu. 106 déa®d arédan. — 2860* MS. geongi; Barnouw 36, Holt., Schit. geongan. {geongum 
doubtfully defended by Lichtenheld ZfdA. xvi 353, 355.) — 2863 MS. sec; Thk. sec[g.] 
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‘ Pet, 14, meg secgan sé Se wyle s06 specan, 
2865 bet se mondryhten, sé éow 6a madmas geaf, 
éoredgeatwe, pé gé pr on standad, — 
ponne hé on ealubence _ oft gesealde 
healsittendum helm ond byrnan, 
péoden his pegnum, _swylce hé pr¥dlicost 
2870 Ower feor odde néah _findan meahte — , 
pet hé génunga gtidgew&du 
wrade forwurpe, 04 hyne wig beget. 
Nealles folccyning fyrdgesteallum 
gylpan porfte; hwe®dre him God ide, 
2875 sigora Waldend, _ pet hé hyne sylfne gewrec 
ana mid ecge, pa him was elnes pearf. 
Ic him lifwrade 1l¥tle meahte 
etgifan et giide, ond ongan swa péah 
ofer min gemet méges helpan; 
2880 symle wes py sémra, —_ ponne ic sweorde drep 
ferhdgenidlan, f¥r unswidor 
wéoll of gewitte. Wergendra to lyt 
prong ymbe péoden, pa hyne sio prag becw6m. 
Ni sceal sincbego ond swyrdgifu, 
2885 eall €Selwyn éowrum cynne, 
lufen alicgean; _londrihtes mot 
p&ére m&égburge monna &ghwylc 
idel hweorfan, syddan x delingas 
feorran gefricgean _fléam Gowerne, 
2890 ddmléasan d#d. Déad bid sélla 
eorla gehwylcum _ ponne edwitlif! ’ 


2867 Tr. gow (for oft). — 2869? MS. pryd-; Thk., Edd. (exc. Arn., Cha.) pr¥d-; Hoops 
St. 136 pryd-. — 28788 Perh. gifan. — 2880? Siev, ix 142 pone and 28818 -genidla. — 2881» 
MS. fyrun (u altered from a) swidor; Tho. f¥r ran swidor; Rie. L. (cf. Zs. 413), 4 Edd. 
fyr unswidor. — 28825 MS. fergendra; Gru.tr. 309 wergendra. — 2883" Fol. 102° prag AB. 
— 2884° MS. hu, so (i.e. Hi) Gru., Cha. (exclamatory, cf. Holt. ii note); Ke., 3 Edd. Ni. 
— 2886° Grimm R. A. 731, Ke., Tr. leofen (‘ sustenance’); Tho, léofum; Sed. note lungre (?). 
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XL Heht 6a pet headoweore td hagan biodan 
up ofer ecgclif, pr pet eorlweorod 
morgenlongne deg mddgidmor set, 

2895 bordhebbende, béga on wénum, 
endeddgores ond eftcymes 
léofes monnes. Lt swigode 
niwra spella sé Se nes gerad, 
ac hé sddlice segde ofer ealle: 

2900 ‘ Nii is wilgeofa  Wedra léoda, 
dryhten Géata déadbedde fest, 
wunad welreste wyrmes dédum; 
him on efn ligeS —_ealdorgewinna 
sexbennum séoc; | sweorde ne meahte 

2905 on Gam aglécean énige pinga 
wunde gewyrcean.  Wiglaf sited 
ofer Biowulfe, byre Wihstanes, 
eorl ofer 66rum __—unlifigendum, 
healded higem#dum  héafodwearde 

2910 léofes ond aes. 

Ni ys léodum wén 
orleghwile, syddan under[ne] 
Froncum ond Frysum __fyll cyninges 
wide weorded. Wes sio wrdht scepen 
heard wid Higas, syddan Higelac cwom 

291s faran flotherge on Frésna land, 
per hyne Hetware hilde gen&gdon, 
elne geéodon mid ofermegene, 


2893" Ke. ii, 4 Edd. ég-. — 2904" MS. siex; Ke. ti, et al: seax-; Holt., Sed. sex-. See Lang. 
§ 1. — 2900 MS. hige medum; Gr., et al., Schil.: dp. of hygem#d ‘ reverence ’[?] (Sed.: 
‘measure of ability’); Ke., et al. -mé@Sum (Rie. Zs. 413: dp. of -méde, Ke., Bu. 106, Holk.s: 
dp. of -méSu); Siev. ix 142 -méSe (but cf. Siev. xxxvi 419). See Lang. § 9.3.— 2909? Fol. 
193% heafod AB.— 20911 MS. under; Gr. under[ne]. — 2916” MS. ge hnegdon; Gr.! (7), 
Bu. Tid. 64, Holt., Sed., Cha. gen@gdon. See T.C. § 28, 
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pet se byrnwiga _ biigan sceolde, 
féoll on fé3an; _—nalles fretwe geaf 

2920 ealdor dugode. Us wes 4 syddan 
Merewioingas milts ungyfede. — 

Né ic te SwéoGéode _ sibbe 055e tréowe 
wihte ne wéne, ac wes wide cid, 
pette Ongendio  ealdre besnydede 

2925 Hedcen Hrépling wid Hrefnawudu, 
pa for onmédlan érest gesdhton 
Géata léode Gitid-Scilfingas. 

Sona him se froda feeder Ohtheres, 
eald ond egesfull ondslyht ageaf, 

2930 Abréot brimwisan, _bryd ahredde, 
gomela isdméowlan _ golde berofene, 
Onelan médor ond Ohtheres; 
ond 64 folgode _feorhgenidlan, 

06 Set hi odéodon _ earfodlice 

2935 in Hrefnesholt  hlafordléase. 

Beset 64 sinherge = sweorda lafe 

wundum wérge; wéan oft gehét 

earmre teohhe _ondlonge niht, 

cwe6, hé on mergenne méces ecgum 
zo4o gétan wolde, sum[e] on galgtréowu[m] 

[fuglum] t6 gamene. _‘Frdfor eft gelamp 


sarigmoédum  somod &rdege, 


2921° MS. mere wio ingas; Gru.tr. 300, Ke. Merewicinga; Schii. ESt. lv 95 f., Holt. 
merewicingas; T'ho., Gr. Merewioinga; Bu. Tid. 300, 3 Edd. Merewioingas. — 2921” Luick 
Beitr. xi 475 ungyfSe (?) (metré causa). — 2922" MS. te; Tho., most Edd. td. See Lang. 
§ 18.9. — 2929” MS. hond; Gr.1(?), Rie. Zs. 414, Holt., Schil., Cha. ond-. So 2972. See 
1541", — 2930% Ke., Gr., Sed. abréat. See Lang. § 16.2. — 20930 MS. bryda heorde; Gr., 
Schil., Cha. bryd aheorde (‘liberated’) [?]; Bu. 207 (?), Holt2-6 bryd ahredde, cf. ESt. 
alii 329 (Gen. 2032, 2085); Lang. § 13.3; Holt. 32 (cf. Zs. 122), Sed. bryd afeorde (‘ re- 
moved ’). — 2931% Ke. ti gomele; Gr.1 (?), Lichtenheld ZfdA. xvi 330 gomelan; Barnouw 
40 gomel or gomelan. — 2937” Fol. 193? wean AB. — 2940%41" Tho., Sed. g{rjétan. — 
MS. sum on galg treowu; Tho. sumfe] and [fuglum]; Ke. -tréowu[m]. Cf. Siev. ix 143; 
Bu. Tid. 60, Bu. 107, 372. 
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syddan hie Hygelaces horn ond byman, 
gealdor ongéaton, pase goda cOm 

2945 leoda dugode__—on last faran. 

xtr Wee sio swatswadu Swiéjona ond Géata, 

welrés weora wide gesyne, 
hi 64 folc mid him fhe towehton. 
Gewat him 64 se gida_—=s mid his gedelingum, 

2950 frodd felageOmor  festen sécean, 
eorl Ongenpio _ufor oncirde; 
hefde Higelaces _ hilde gefriinen, 
wlonces wigcreft;  widres ne truwode, 
pet hés#mannum__ onsacan mihte, 

295s headolidendum __hord forstandan, 
bearn ond bryde;_ _—béah eft ponan 
eald under eordweall. pa wes &ht boden 
Swéona léodum, _segn Higelace[s] 
freoSowong pone ford oferéodon, 

2960 sydoan Hrédlingas td hagan prungon. 
pér weard Ongendiow  ecgum sweorda, 
blondenfexa on bid wrecen, 
pet se péodcyning  %afian sceolde 
Eafores anne ddm. Hyne yrringa 

2965 Wulf Wonréding wépne geréhte, 
pet him for swenge swat drum sprong 
ford under fexe. Nes hé forht swa 6éh, 
gomela Scilfing, ac forgeald hrade 
wyrsan wrixle welhlem pone, 

2970 syddan Séodcyning __ pyder oncirde. 

2946” MS. swona; Thk. Sw[élona. — 2948” Tr. £. geworhton. — 2953” See 660? Varr. 

— 2957-58" Holt. sht. — Siev. ix 143 seece (for segn). — Ke., Bu. Tid. 61, Bu. 108, Holt. 


Higelace[s]. — Cl. Hall, Holt., Child MLN. xxi 200 punctuate as in text, other Edd. after 
Higelace(s). — 2959 MS. ford; Thk. forp. — 2961 MS. sweorda; Ke. sweorda. — 2964" 


Fol. 194% anne. 
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Ne meahte se snelia sunu Wonrédes 
ealdum ceorle ondslyht giofan, 
ac hé him on héafde _ helm &r gescer, 
pet hé blode fah _ biigan sceolde, 
2975 féollonfoldan; nes hé fége pa git, 
ac hé hyne gewyrpte, péah Se him wund hrine. 
Lét se hearda _Higelaces begn 
brad[nje méce, _pa his broSor leg, 
ealdsweord eotonisc _entiscne helm 
298 brecan ofer bordweal; 6a gebéah cyning, 
folces hyrde, wees in feorh dropen. 
Da wéron monige, pé his m&g wri®don, 
ricone arérdon, 6a him gerymed wear, 
pet hie welstbwe wealdan mdston. 
2985 Penden réafode _rinc dderne, 
nam on Ongendio _irenbyrnan, 
heard swyrd hilted, ond his helm somod; 
hares hyrste  Higelace ber. 
Hé 6(am) fretwum féng ond him fegre gehét 
2990_-—«é«d€ana (mid) léodum, ond gelé&ste swa; 
geald pone gidr&és  Géata dryhten, 
Hrédles eafora, pa hé to ham becom, 
Iofore ond Wulfe mid ofermadmum, 
sealde hiora gehwedrum _hund piisenda 
2o95 landes ond locenra béaga,— ne dorfte him 34 léan 
odwitan 
mon on middangearde, syd8a[n] hie $4 m&r¥a geslogon; 


2972? See 2920”. — 2077" Siev. ix 143, Holt., Sed. Lét [pa]. — 2978® MS. brade; Tho. 
brad[nJe. — 2979% See 1558%. — 2987" See 2500%. — 2080" Gru. tr. 310 8(am). — 2090% 
MS. leana...; Ke. (on); Gr. (his); Gru., 4 Edd. (mid) (Bu. 108: cp. 2623, 2611); Hes 
(fore), Hold.1, Wy., Tr. (for). Cf. Kock rat f.; A.1220 f.— Fol. 194° leoda. — 2990? MS. 
gelesta; Ke. geléste. — 2995-06" placed in parenthesis by Bu. 108. — 2996” Gru. tr. 310 
sy8da[n]. 
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ond 64 Iofore forgeaf angan dohtor, 
hamweordunge, hyldo td wedde. 
pet ys sioféhSo ond se féondscipe, 

welnid wera, des Se ic [wen] hafo, 
pé Us sécead to = Swéona léoda, 
sy6dan hie gefricgead _—fréan tiserne 
ealdorléasne, pone de &r gehéold 
wid hettendum _ hord ond rice, 
efter heleSa hryre, hwate scildwigan, 
folcréd fremede, odde furdur gén 
eorlscipe efnde.— NZ is ofost betost, 
pet wé péodcyning  pér scéawian, 
ond pone gebringan, _pé iis béagas geaf, 
on adfere. Ne scel anes hwet 
meltan mid pam médigan, ac pér is madma hord, 
gold unrime _— grimme gecéa(po)d, 
ond ni ext sidestan __ sylfes féore 
béagas (geboh)te; —_ pa sceall brond fretan, 
led peccean,— _nalles eorl wegan 
maddum td gemyndum, né megd scyne 
habban on healse _hringweordunge, 
ac sceal geOmorméd, _—_ golde beréafod 
oft nalles éne _ elland tredan, 
ni se herewisa _hleahtor dlegde, 
gamen ond gléodréam. _Fordon sceall gar wesan 
monig morgenceald mundum bewunden, 
hefen on handa, _nalles hearpan swég 
wigend weccean, acse wonna hrefn 

3000? Ke. [wén].— 3oo1 Ke., et al. léode.— 3005 E. heledes.— MS. scildingas; 
JEGPh. viii 259 Sé&-Géatas; He.! Scillingas; so E., Holt.2-8, Sed. (inserting the line after 
3001); Hoops St. 78 ff. scildwigan. — 3007 MS. me; Ke. Na. — 3012» Ke. gecéa(po)d. — 


3014® Gru.tr. 311 (beboh)te, Gru. (geboh)te. — 3015" Holt. Beibl. x 273, Tr. picgean. 
See JEGPh. vi 196; Sed. MLR. xxviii 230 pecgean. — 3015” Fol. 195% nalles. 
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~o25 fis oferfégum _fela reordian, 
earne secgan, hi him et &te spéow, 
penden hé wid wulf wel réafode.’ 
Swa se secg hwata secggende wes 
ladra spella; hé ne léag fela 
3030 wyrda né worda. Weorod eall ards; 
éodon unblide under Earnanes, 
wollentéare | wundur scéawian. 
Fundon 64 on sande _— sawulléasne 
hlimbed healdan __ pone pe him hringas geaf 
3035 €rranmé&lum; pa wes endedeg 
godum gegongen, pet se giidcyning, 
Wedra péoden wundordéa%de swealt. 
‘Ex hi p&r geségan _ syllicran wiht, 
wyrm on wonge  -widerrehtes p&r 
3040 lane licgean; wes se légdraca 
grimlic gry(refah) glédum beswéled; 
sé wes fiftiges | fdtgemearces 
lang on legere; lyftwynne héold 
nihtes hwilum, nyder eft gewat 
3e45 dennes niosian; wes 0a déade fest, 
hefde eordscrafa _ende genyttod. 
Him big stddan _bunan ond orcas, 
discas ligon ond dyre swyrd, 
Omige purhetone, swa hie wid eordan fedm 
3oso pusend wintra pér eardodon; 


ponne wes pet yrfe éacencreftig, 


30278 MS. wulf; Gru. ir. 311, et al., Siev. R. 280 wulffe]; Hoops St 12 wulf. See 2673*. 
— 3028° Gr. Spr., Gr.2, Z. secghwata. See Lang. § 25.3. — 30359 MS. Z.: errun w. u 
altered from a by erasure; MS. Sed, & Cha.: etran w. a partially obliterated. — 3038 Tho. 
ac, Gru. &c (=éac) (for &r); Bu. Zs. 210 drops per; Siev. ix 143, Holt\-5, Sed. p&r hi pa. 
(Cf. Bu. 372 f.; Aant. 39.]— 30415 MS. defective (end of last line of page); after gry there 
was perk. room for five letters (Cha.); Thk. gryre; He.4 gryregest; Bu. Tid. 62, Sed., Cha. 
gryrefah.— 3041? Fol. 105° gledti. — 3045" Holt., Schi. niosan. See T.C. § 0. — 304098 
Scheinert Beitr. xxx 377 Sme(?), 
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iumonna gold _—_galdre bewunden, 
pet 6am hringsele _hrinan ne miste 
gumena &nig, nefne God sylfa, 

3055 Sigora Sddcyning _sealde pim Se hé wolde 


— héis manna gehyld— _hord openian, 
efne swa hwylcum manna, — swa him gemet duhte. 
xL pa wes gesyne, pet se sid ne dah 


pam Se unrihte inne gehydde 
3060 wrefe under wealle. Weard #r ofslodh 
féarasumne; _ pa sio {hd geweard 
gewrecen wradlice. Wundur hwar ponne 
eorl ellenrof ende gefére 
lifgesceafta, ponne leng ne meg 
3065 mon mid his (ma)gum _—meduseld biian. 
Swa wes Biowulfe, pa hé biorges weard 
sohte searonidas; _seolfa ne cide, 
purh hweet his worulde gedal weor®an sceolde. 
Swa hit 06 ddmes deg  diope benemdon 
3070 péodnas mére, pa Set per dydon, 
pet se secg were synnum scildig, 
hergum geheaderod, _hellbendum fest, 
wommum gewitnad, sé done wong strude, 
nefne goldhwete gearwor hefde 
3075 Agendes ést r gescéawod. 
Wiglaf madelode, Wihstanes sunu: 
‘ Oft sceall eorl monig nes willan 


wréc adréogan, swa is geworden is. 

3056" Gru. (?), Bu. 109 gehyht.— Bu. 109, Morgan Beitr. xxxiii 110, Holt., Schii. 
hzleda (for manna); Holt. note, Sed. gehyld manna. Cf. T.C. § 18. [Gr.1 (?),2: 3056" 
hélsmanna g. (parallel w. hord); Holt. Zs. 122.]— 3059” Bu. 109, Holt. gehySde (ref. to the 
thief). — 3060" MS. wrece; Tho. wr&te.— 3065" Ke. (ma)gum.— 3066” Fol, 196% pa. 
— 3069? Holt. Zs. 122 (?), Sed. diore. — 3073” MS. strade; Gru.tr. 311 strude. — 3074" 
MS. nxshe; Holt.** (cf. Siev. ix 144), Lawrence L 4.62 a. 562 nefne for Nes, and comma 
after strude. — Siev. ix 743 goldhwete[s]; He.4 -hwet; Holt. Zs. 122, Schii. -ehte; Holt. 
note (?), Sed. -fretwe.— 3078" MS, wrec a dreoged; Ke, wreca dréogan; Gr. wrec 
adréogan. 
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Ne meahton wé geléran  léofne péoden, 
3080 rices hyrde ré&d &nigne, 
pet hé ne grétte goldweard pone, 
léte hyne licgean, pr hé longe wes, 
wicum wunian 06 woruldende. 
Héold on héahgesceap; _hord ys gescéawod, 
3085 grimme gegongen; wes pet gifede td swid, 
pé Sone [péodcyning] _pyder ontyhte. 
Ic wes périnne ond pet eall geondseh, 
recedes geatwa, pa mé gerymed wes, 
nealles swéslice sid alyfed 
3e90 inn under eordweall. Ic on ofoste geféng 
micle mid mundum megenbyrdenne 
hordgestréona, _hider tit etber 
cyninge minum. Cwico wes pa géna, 
wis ond gewittig; worn eall gesprec 
3e05 gomol on gehdo, _ ond Eowic grétan hét, 
bed pet gé geworhton efter wines dédum 
in bélstede beorh pone hean, 
micelne ond mérne, swa hé manna wes 
wigend weordfullost wide geond eordan, 
3100 penden hé burhwelan __ briican moste. 
Uton ni efstan dre [sive], 
séon ond sécean _searo|gimma] geprec, 
wundur under wealle, ic ow wisige, 
pet gé genoge néon scéawiad 
3105 béagas ond brad gold. _ Sie sio bér gearo, 


3084" MS, heoldon; Ke. healdan, Bu. Zs. 221 healdon (=-an); Gr.t, Schit, héoldon 
(z pl., period after -ende); Wy., Cha. héold on (‘he held (on) to his high fate “). — 3084” 
Gru., Sarr. ESt. xxviii 410 gecéapod. — 3086" Gru.ir. 311 (peoden]; Gr.?, 4 Edd. [péodcyn- 
ing]. — 3092" Fol. 196% ut. — 3096” Bu. Tid. 300, Siev. ix 144, Holt3-5 wine déadum. 
— 3101 Gru. ty. 312 [side]. — 3102) Bu. 100 (cf. Siev. R. 269), 4 Edd. [-gimma]. — 2104° 


Siev. ix 144, Holt.-5 per (for pet) (and 3103” in parenthesis), 


3110 


31I5 


3120 


3125 


3130 
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#&dre geefned, ponne wé iit cymen, 
ond ponne geferian _fréan iiserne, 
léofne mannan __ pér hé longe sceal 
on 6zs Waldendes wére gepolian.’ 

Hét 6a gebéodan _ byre Wihstanes, 
hele hildedior heleda monegum, 
boldagendra, pet hie belwudu 
feorran feredon, _folcagende, 
godum tégénes: ‘ Ni sceal gléd fretan 
(weaxan wonna lég) _wigena strengel, 
pone Se oft gebad _isernscire, 
ponne stréla storm _strengum geb&ded 
scéc ofer scildweall, _sceft nytte héold, 
federgearwum fis _flane fulléode.’ 

Hiru se snotra  sunu Wihstanes 
acigde of cordre _cyniges pegnas 
syfone (td)somne, __ pa sélestan, 
éode eahta sum —_ under inwithrof 
hilderinc[a]; sum on handa ber 
&ledléoman, _sé Se on orde géong. 

Nes 64 on hlytme, hwa pet hord strude, 
syd0an orwearde &nigne dél 
secgas geségon on sele wunian, 
léne licgan; lyt nig mearn, 
pet hi ofostlic(e) at geferedon 
dyre madmas;_ dracan éc scufun, 
wyrm ofer weallclif, léton wég niman, 
flod fedmian fretwa hyrde. 
3115® Tr. wéstan; Holt.6 weasan. — 3119 MS. feeder; Thk. feper, Ke., Edd. feSer-. — 
3121 Fol. 198% cyniges; Thk., most Edd. cyni[n]ges. — 3122" Ke., Edd. (t6)somne; Gr.?, 
E., Wy., Cha. (e2t)somne. — 3124" MS. rinc; H. Sc., Siev. ix 144, R. 314, 4 Edd, -rinc[a] 


(cp. 1412 f.). Punctuat. in text agrees w. Siev.; earlier Edd., Aant. 41, Moore JEGPh. 
xviii 215 f.: 3124® -rinc sum (Z#.Sc. -rinca sum). — 3130” E.Sc. ofostlic(e). 
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pd wes wunden gold on wén hladen, 


3135 &ghwes unrim,  epbeling boren, 


har hilde[rinc] t6 Hronesnesse. 


XLIIt Him 04 gegiredan Géata léode 


ad oneordan  unwaclicne, 
helm[um] behongen, _hildebordum, 


3140 beorhtum byrnum, _swa hé béna wes; 


alegdon 64 tomiddes mérne péoden 
heled hiofende, hlaford léofne. 
Ongunnon pa on beorge DbelfVra mest 
wigend weccan; wud(u)réc astah 


3145 Sweart ofer swiodole, swogende lég 


wope bewunden — windblond geleg —, 
06 pet hé 6a banhtis _—gebrocen hefde 

hat onhredre. Higum unrite 

mddceare méndon, mondryhtnes cw(e)alm; 


3150 Swylce gidmorgyd _(s)Io g(ed)méowle 


(efter Biowulfe b)undenheorde 

(song) sorgcearig, s&de geneahhe, 

pet hio hyre (hearmda)gas _hearde (ondré)de, 
welfylla worn, (wigen)des egesan, 


3155 hy[n]5o (ond) h(eftny)d. Heofon réce swe(a)lg. 


3134° MS. p; Thk., Ke., E.Sc., Sed., Cha. pa; Ke. ii, Edd. p&r; Tr. pon. — 3135 MS. 
epelinge; Ke. ebeling (geboren); Bu. 110 xpelingc; Barnouw 9 [ond se] e., Tr. [ond] 2. — 
3136" MS. blank between hilde and to and possibly erasure of one letter; Gru.tr. 312 hilde- 
[déor]; Z.Sc. hilde[rinc]. — 3139% MS. helm; Gr. helm[um].— Tr., Holt.1, Sed. behéngon. 
— 3144> Ke. wud(u)-.— 3145% MS. swicdole; Tho. Swio-Sole (‘Swedish pine’); Bout. 
82 ff., Gr. swiodole; Tr. swiolode. — 3145” MS. let; Tho. leg. — 3146° Grimm L 9.2.263 
windblond [ne] geleg; cf. JEGPh. vi 196. But see Aant. 4rf., Lining L 7.28.75. (Cf. Bu. 
110.] — 3140 Ke. cw(e)alm. — 3150% Wy., Cha. giomor gyd. — 3150? Fol. 198°. ¢ Almost 
all that is legible in this page freshened up in alate hand’ Z.;* Versus... miserrime lacerati 
sunt’? E.Sc.— MS. Z. (s)ia (a perh. orig. 0, erroneously freshened up) g(eo)meowle (w. Lat. 
anus written over it); gec frst conjectured by E.Sc.— 3151°%-55" Bugge’s restoration (Bu. 
110 f.) has been adopted in this edition, cf. his detaile2 comment. [Earlier conjectures by 
E.Sc., Gr, Bu. Zs. 223 f., E.J—3151® Bu. Béowulfe. — 3151 Gr.2 first conjectured 
(b)unden- (i.e., bundenheorte). — 3152 MS. sexlde. — 3154® MS. wonn. — 3154? Zu. 
pitza on one day ‘ thought (he) was able to read (w)igendes.’ — 3155 MS. hydo. — 3155> 
E.Sc. swe(a)lg. 


3160 


3165 


3170 


3175 
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Geworhton 64  Wedra léode 
hl(@w) on [h]lide, sé wes héah ond brad, 
(w&)glisendum _ wide g(e)s¥ne, 
ond betimbredon on t¥n dagum 
beadurdfes bécn, _bronda lafe 
wealle beworhton, swa hyt weor®dlicost 
foresnotre men _findan mihton. 
Hi on beorg dydon __bég ond siglu, 
eall swylce hyrsta, swylce on horde ér 
nidhédige men genumen hefdon; 
forléton eorla gestréon _eordan healdan, 
gold on gréote, _pér hit nt gén lifad 
eldum swa unnyt, swa hi(t éro)r wes. 
pa ymbe hléw riodan _hildedéore, 
epelinga bearn, _ ealra twelfe, 
woldon (care) cwidan, [ond] kyning ménan, 
wordgyd wrecan, ond ymb w(er) sprecan; 
eahtodan eorlscipe _ ond his ellenweorc 
dugudum démdon,— = swa hit gedé(fe) bid, 
pet mon his winedryhten wordum herge, 
ferhdum fréoge, _ponne hé for® scile 
of lichaman  (léded) weordan. 
Swa begnornodon Géata léode 
hlafordes (hry)re, heordgenéatas; 


3157® Ke. hl(@w). — MS. lide, but freshened up lide; Tho. [h)lide; Holt.2-4, Schi. [h}lideis 
ndsan]. Cf. T.C. §17.— 3158" Ke. (w&)g-. — 3158” Thk., et al. to syne; MS. Kélbing 
L 1.4 gésyne, Z. g(e)syne, He.4, Edd. gesyne. — 3163 Tho. béaglas], Tr., Holt. béglas]. 
Cf. MPh. iii 250.— 3168 Ke. hi(t #ro)r. — 3170” MS. twelfa; E.Sc. twelfe. — 3171° 


Holt. fond]. — 3172 Gr. w(er).—3174> Ke. gedé(fe).— 31778 MS. Z. lachaman, in 
* there can be little doubt that lac instead of lic is owing only to the late hand? Z.— 3177 


118 léored; Tr. (?), Jacobsen D. synt. Gebrauch d. Prépos. for etc. (Kiel Diss. 1908) p. 57, 
Hoit., Cha. l&ded (cp. Discourse of Soul 21, etc.). See Angl. xxxv 463. — 3179° Tho, (hry)re, 
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3180 cwedon pet hé were wyruldcyning[a] 
manna mildust ond mon(Ow)érust, 
léodum lidost ond lofgeornost. 


3180? MS. wyruldcyning; Ke., Schubert L 8.1.35, Stov. R. 232, Holt., Schts., Sed. -cyn- 
ing[a]. — 3181 Gru.tr. 312 -(Sw)érust. 


NOTES 


Omnia autem probate: 
quod bonum est, tenete. 


1-188. Introductory. (See Argument, Intr. ix ff.) 

1-52. Founding of the glorious Danish dynasty. Being considered a 
sort of prelude, this canto (‘ fit’) was left outside the series of numbered 
sections. Bradley (L 4.21) thought this opening section had originally 
belonged to a different poem, viz. one concerning Béowulf, Scyld’s son. 
According to Boer (110 ff.), it was at the outset the opening of the 
dragon lay (Intr. ciii). But see Intr. cvi. 

1-3. Hwet, see Gloss. —wé...gefrinon. The only instance in 
Beowulf of wé — the more inclusive, emphatic plural — in the list of 
the gefregn- formulas (Intr. lxvif.). Cp. the opening of Exodus, Juliana, 
Andreas; Nibelungenlied, Annolied (early MHG.). — in géardagum is 
to be understood with reference to brym; see note on 575. 

4-52. The Story of Scyld. ‘ Scyld,’ the poet tells us, ‘ arrived as a 
little boy, alone and destitute, on the shores of the Danes; he became 
their king, a great and glorious chief, beloved by his loyal people; he 
conquered many tribes beyond the sea; he was blessed with a son; and 
when at the fated hour he had passed away, he was sent out into the 
sea with all the pomp of military splendor.’ Thus his illustrious career 
fittingly foreshadows the greatness of his royal line. 

Scyld! is well known in Scandinavian tradition as Skjoldr, the epony- 
mous ancestor of the Skjoldungar.2 Especially, the account of Saxo, 
who pays high tribute to his warlike and royal qualities, resembles the 
Beowulf version so closely as to suggest the use of the same kind of 
original Danish source. (See quotations in notes on 4 f., 6°, 12 ff., 18 f., 
20 ff.) But nowhere outside of Beowulf do we find Scyld’s strange ar- 
rival and his wonderful passing narrated. 

Mystery surrounds him, signalizing a being of supernatural, divine 
origin. He is sent by unknown powers on his high mission, and when 
his life work is done, he withdraws to the strange world whence he had 


1 On Scyld and Scéaf, see Ke. ii, pp. iii ff.; Leo L 4.24.19 ff.; Miill. L 4.25.2, L 4.19.6-12 
Kohler ZfdPh. ii 305-14; M6. 40-45; Binz 147 ff.; Siev. L 4.33; Olrik i 223 ff., ii 250 ff., Olrik- 
Hollander 381 ff.; Chadwick Or. 274 ff.; Neckel, GRM. ii 4 f., 678 f.; Cha. Wid. 117 ff., 201, 
Intr. 68 ff.; L 4.80-82 f (espec. Stjerna, Bjérkman, v. Sydow, Berendsohn); also G. Schiitte, 
Oldsagn om Godtjod: bidrag til etnisk kildeforsknings metode med serligt henblik pd folke-stamsagn 
(Kjgbenhavn, 1907), pp. 137-39. 

2 See Par. §§ 4, 5, 6; 8.1, 3, & 6. It has been suggested that the existence of Scyld was inferred 
from the name Scy/dingas (‘shield men,’ see Olrik i 274 f., Chadwick Or. 284). For Scyld(wa) 
etc. in Ags. genealogies, see Par. § 1. 
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come. Whether he is conceived of as arriving in royal splendor (which 
is rather likely) or — making allowance for the wide range of litotes 
(MPh. iii 249) — merely as a helpless foundling,? has been questioned 
(ll. 43 ff.). But we feel that our poet’s heart goes out in sympathy for 
the poor, lonely boy (féasceaft 7, ... énne ofer yoe umborwesende 46). 

Scyld’s famous sea-burial — one of the gems of the poem —is not 
to be interpreted, however, merely as a symbolical act, but reflects the 
actual practice of a previous age. Based on the belief that the soul 
after death had to take a long journey (feor 42; cp. 808) to the realm of 
spirits, the custom of sea-burial arose among various peoples living 
near the sea or great lakes* and was prevalent (according to Stjerna) in 
Scandinavia from the end of the fourth to the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. Sometimes the dead were burned on ship-board.t This custom 
was subsequently replaced by the ship-burial on land, both with and 
without the burning of the body, as shown unmistakably by the numer- 
ous finds of boat-graves belonging to the period beginning about 600 
AD.,° until finally, through a still further development of the spiritual 
element, the outlines of corpse-ships were merely suggested by stones 
suitably piled about the graves. 


1 Like Arthur (Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur 410, The Passing of Arthur 445), ‘from the 
great deep to the great deep he goes.’ The similarity of the Scyld legend to the famous (orig- 
inally, perhaps, Netherlandish) story of the ‘ swan knight ’ was first recognized by J. Grimm 
(L 3.27, D. M. 306 (370), iii 108 (t391)). Cf. O. Rank, Der Mythus von der Geburt des Helden 
(1909), pp. 55 ff. 

2. On the motive of exposure, which occurs in various forms and is especially frequent in 
Trish legend, see Earle-Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles ii 103-105; Schofield, Publ. 
MLAss. xviii 42 n.; Deutschbein, Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands (1906), pp. 68-75; 
also Grimm R. A. 7or (punishment by exposure as in the story of Drida, see note on pry3, 
ll. 1931-62). 

3 Thus, among the Celts of Ireland and Britain and the natives of North and South America. 
Hence its appearance in literature: Arthur departing for Avalon; the Lady of Shalott (in a 
modern version in Tennyson’s poem, Part iv); ‘ The corpse-freighted Barque’ (P. Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Ceits (1891), pp. 294-6; Sinfjotli’s disappearance in a boat in 
Fré daupa Sinfjotla (Elder Edda); Longfellow’s Hiawatha, last canto. [Such a departure in 
the family canoe was reported from Alaska in r909.] 

4 Illustrations in literature: Baldr (Gylfaginning [Prose Edda], ch. 48); King Haki (Ynglin- 
gasaga, ch. 23 (27), see Par. § 6), Sigvard Ring (see Par. § 8.7). 

5 Grave finds in Oland, Skane, Vendel (Uppland), etc.; also the famous Gokstad and 
Oseberg (Norway) boats. Cf. Cha. Intr. 362 ff. Literary parallels are found, e g., in Atlamdl 
97 and in various sagas. (Frotho’s law, Saxo v 156.) 

6 See especially Boehmer L 9.46.558 ff. This stage finds its analogue in the conception of a 
supernatural boat appearing in poetry and legend (cp. the Flying Dutchman, also Sinfjotli). 
— On ship-burials in general, see besides: Grimm D. M. 602 ff. (830 ff.); iii 248 (1540 ff.); 
Weinhold L 09.32.4709 ff.; Montelius, S. Miiller, passim; du Chaillu L 9.35. ch. 19; Gummere 
G. O. 322-8; H. Schurtz, Urgeschichte der Kultur, pp. 197 £., 574 ff.; H. Schetelig, Ship-Burials 
(Saga-Book of the Viking Club, Vol. iv, Part ii, pp. 326-63); Schnepper L 9.47.17; B. Schnitt- 
ger, R.-L. iv 116 f.; G. Neckel, Balder (L 4.88 b) 163 ff.; also F. W. Hodge, Handbook of Ameri 
can Indians i (1906), 946 {£. — On other modes of burial, see note on Béowulf’s Funeral Ob- 
sequies, ll. 3137 ff. 
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A counterpart of the story of Scyld’s wonderful arrival appears in the 
chronicles of Ethelwerd and William of Malmesbury, but is told of 
Scéaf, the father of Scyld and progenitor of the West Saxon kings. 
(Par. § 1.3 & 4.) Notable variations in the later one of these two versions 
are the mention of Schleswig in the old Anglian homeland of the English 
as Scéaf’s royal town, and the explanation of his name from the sheaf of 
grain lying at his head, which has taken the place of the weapons in 
Ethelwerd’s tale. How to account for the attributing of the motive on 
the one hand to Scyld and on the other to Scéaf (who has no place in 
authentic Norse tradition'), is an interesting problem. It has been ar- 
gued that Scyld Scéfing of the Beowulf meant originally Scyld scéfing, 
“Scyld child of the sheaf? (?) or ‘Scyld with the sheaf,’ but by folk 
etymology was understood in the sense of ‘ Scyld son of Scéaf,’ and that 
in course of time the story was transferred from Scyld to his putative 
father Scéaf. Taking, however, the patronymic designation as the 
(naturally) original one, we might think that Scéaf, who can hardly be 
separated from Scéafa, the legendary ruler of the Langobards,? owes his 
introduction into the Danish pedigree in the Beowulf to the Anglo-Saxon 
predilection for extensive genealogizing. (Olrik.) According to (Kemble 
and) Miillenhoff, Scéaf was in ancient tradition a God-sent mythical 
being to whom Northern German tribes attributed the introduction of 
agriculture and kingly rule. That the sheaf asa religious symbol among 
the heathen English was, indeed, an original element of the conceptions 
underlying the foundling ancestor story, and that a sheaf (and a shield) 
played a part in some ritual practice, has been suggested by Chadwick, 
— an idea elaborated and studied from a broad comparative point of 
view by Olrik (ii 250 ff.).? (Cf. Intr. xxvi.) So far as the Beowulf is con- 
cerned, the linking of Scéaf (Scyld, Béow) with the undoubtedly Danish 
(ancestor) Scyld may be regarded as a characteristic instance of the 
blending of English and Scandinavian tradition (cf. Cha. Wid. 120). 
[Bjérkman (L 4.82 a) is convinced that Scéaf, Scyld, Béow were orig- 
inally divine beings of fruitfulness known to the (continental) Anglo- 
Saxons, and that the ancestor story was shifted by the poet from Scéaf 
to Scyld, whom he spontaneously identified with the eponymous an- 
cestor of the Skjgldungar. The poet’s inconsistency in retaining the 
epithet Scéfing for the founder of the race is thus naturally explained. 
Bjérkman compares Béow to Byggvir mentioned in Lokasenna (Elder 
Edda). Cf. Cha. Intr. 291 ff. — On corn-spirits, see also Mogk, R.-L. 
iii 91-3.] 

That Scyld as the progenitor of the Danish Scyldingas had stepped 

1 Sievers, Beitr. xvi 361-63. 

2 Wids. 32: Scéafa [wéold| Longbeardum. For the coexistence of the strong and weak forms 
cp. Hrédel, Hrédia; Béaw, Béo(w), Béowa. 

3 Cf. Cha. Intr. 303 f. A note on a certain modern analogue, by H. M. Belden, MLN. 
xxxiii 315. See also Brandl (L 4.82 c, d; Lat. scapha); cf. W. Jaeger, Arch. clix 274 f. (instances 
of the occurrence of scapha), 
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into the place formerly occupied by Ing, the ancestor of the Ingwine 
(cp. Runic Poem 67 ff.; Intr. xxxvii), is an ingenious and pleasing hy- 
pothesis (Olrik, Chadwick). 

4 f. sceapena préatum .... meodosetla oftéah. Saxo’s report (i 12) 
of Scioldus: ‘cum Scato Allemannie satrapa..... dimicavit, inter- 
fectoque eo omnem Allemannorum gentem.... tributaria pensione 
perdomuit ? sounds like an echo of the same poetic tradition. — 5. 
meodosetla oftéah, i.e. ‘ subjugated.’ (Cf. Intr. lxiii f.) Exactly the same 
metrical variety of type E occurs in 14>, 17>. meodosetl is hardly to be 
identified with meduseld 3065; ‘ mead(hall)-seats’ (cp. medostig 924), 
by synecdoche, =‘ hall.’ 

6°. egsode eorl[as]. The emendation eorlas, strongly advocated by 
Sievers, has been adopted as, after all, a desirable improvement. The 
metrical form of egsode eorl, though rare, need not be rejected (T.C. 
§ 21), but stylistically, the sing. eorl would be suspiciously harsh. It 
is true that the sing. in a collective sense is well substantiated (see note 
on 794 f.), but this use of eorl (in the acc. sing.) as variation of the pre- 
ceding collective noun plurals (pbréatwm, mégbum) would not be satis- 
factory. A still less acceptable type of variation would result from the 
interpretation of eorl as nom. sing., ‘ the hero terrified [them]? (von 
Grienberger, Beitr. xxxvi 94 f.; B.-T. Suppl., s.v. egesian), the ponderous 
(plural) object requiring a variation in preference to the subject. [See 
L 5.65: Eorlas,i.e., Erulians (cf. p. xxxvi, note-on 82 ff.). The mention 
of an individual tribe would be extremely doubtful in this place.] 

6>. syOdan zrest; érest (somewhat redundantly) accentuates the 
meaning of the conjunction syddan (cp. MnE. ‘ when... first’). No 
doubt Scyld was believed to have distinguished himself in his early 
youth. Cp. Saxoiitr: ‘ while but fifteen years of age he was of unusual] 
bodily size, and displayed mortal strengthinits perfection..... ; the 
ripeness of Skiold’s spirit outstripped the fulness of his strength, and he 
fought battles at which one of his tender years could scarcely look on.’ 
(Elton’s transl.) [Only one night old, Vali avenged the slaying of 
Baldr, see (Elder Edda:) Veluspé 33, Baldrs Draumar 11.] 

7>. pes, ‘for that ? (see Gloss.: sé), refers to 6-79, i.e. his destitute 
condition. Similarly the OHG. Ludwigslied (3 ff.) says of King Louis: 
kind uuarth her faterlos; thes uuarth imo sar buoz,/holéda inan truhtin, 
beara uuarth her sin;/gab er imo dugidi, etc. (Cp. Jud. 157 £., Hel. 
3363 f. 

8. wéox, perhaps ‘ prospered,’ practically synonymous with Pah (so 
that no comma is needed before weordmyndum, cp. 131 and note on 
36f.). under wolcnum, see Intr. lxvi; Gloss.: under, wolcen. 

9°. 06 is stressed in this line, though it is doubtful whether it was felt 
to alliterate (Siev. R. 282, A. M. § 28); so 21099, 1740*, 2934, further 
2039°, 3147° (clearly type A3); but more frequently it remains un- 
stressed, as in 56>, 66>, 100%, 145», 296", etc. In similar manner particles 
and formulas like ja, bér, ba gen, ba git, bonan, hwilum, horde (ic), 
gefregn, cw@d show variable accentuation. 
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10. ofer hronrade. ofer with acc., see Lang. § 25.5. hronrdd, a typical 
kenning, see Intr. lxiii. Whales were well known to the Anglo-Saxons, 
see R. Jordan, Die ae. Siugetiernamen (Ang. F. Xli, 1903), pp. 209 f., 
212; Tupper’s Riddles, p. 169. An instance of the same kenning in 
Old Irish poetry: Knowlton, PMLA. xliv ro2. 

11. gomban gyldan. See quotation from Saxo in the note on Afi 
— beet wees god cyning! The omission of the mark of exclamation would 
be tantamount to the suppression of a significant stylistic feature; to 
leave it out ina MnE. translation is a different matter. 

12 ff. Scyld has a son, Béowulf, who gives promise of a continuation 
of dynastic splendor. So the Danes need not fear a recurrence of the 
terrible ‘lordless’ time they had experienced before Scyld came, i.e., 
after the fall of Heremdéd (see note on go1-915). [Also Saxo’s Scioldus 
had a son, named ‘ Gram, whose wondrous parts savored so strongly 
of his father’s virtues, that he was deemed to tread in their very foot- 
steps’ (i 12). However, this parallelism may be purely accidental.] 

12. efter is not exactly ‘ afterwards,’ but denotes rather ‘ coming 
after him,’ as in 2731. 

14. The subject of ongeat is ‘ God.’ 

15. } (=)et) seems to have been introduced for pé or pa by the late 
scribe. On fet standing for the relat. pron. with a sing. masc. or fem. 
or a plur. antecedent, see Kock L 6.13.1.30 f.; on a few cases of P used 
for pa, see Zupitza’s note; also 1. 3134 (?). Cf. J. M. Hart, MLN. i, col. 
175-7; Napier, Philol. Soc. Transact., 1907-10, p. 188 (p used as con- 
traction for pé); F. Wende, Uber die nachgestellten Pripositionen im 
Ags. (Palaestra Ixx, 1915), p. 37 (interchange of fé and fet). See also 
649 (ob de=op pet) and note on 1141. [Cha. would retain pet (conj.) 
and take Jange hwile as the object of drugon, ‘ a long time of sorrow’ (?); 
Kock? 100 takes drugon intransitively, ‘ they lived without a lord.? The 
rendering ‘ that they had lived without a lord’ has been repeatedly 
urged by him (cf. Angi. xlv 123, AfNF. xxxix 187). But it seems on 
the whole more likely that the passage contains a direct reference to the 
distress which the Danes had suffered; cp. ll. 422, 831, 1858, Jud. 158, 
Christ 615, etc. (Angl. 1 108).] 

16. him, probably dat. sing. — pes, see 7. Earle: ‘in consideration 
thereof.” 

18 f. On Béowulf (I) the Dane, see Intr. xxiii ff., espec. xxv f. That 
this form of the name is an error for Béow, is likely enough. — The 
emendation bléd wide sprang/Scyldes eafera[n] Scedelandum in, sup- 
ported by Siev. (ix 135) in view of the apparently imitated passage, 
Fat. Ap. 6 ff., is unnecessary and even unsafe, since springan should be 
followed by geond or ofer with acc., not by in with dat. (ESt. xxxix 428). 
— 18>. bléd wide sprang. Type D4.— According to Saxo (i 12), ‘ the 
days of Gram’s youth were enriched with surpassing gifts of mind and 
body, and he raised them to the crest of renown (‘ad summum glorie 
cumulum perduxit ’). Posterity did such homage to his greatness that 
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in the most ancient poems of the Danes royal dignity is implied in his 
very name.’ (ON. gramr ‘ chief.’) 

20 ff. Swa, ‘in such a way [as he (Béowulf or, possibly, Scyld [?]) 
did].2. The missing reference to Scyld’s liberality might be implied in 
the previous statements concerning him. For how could the king have 
been so successful in war, had he not been conspicuous for generosity, 
which gained for him the loyalty of his followers? These two ideas were 
inseparably connected in the minds of the ancient Teutons. Saxo says 
in his praise of Scioldus’ liberality (i 12): ‘ Proceres non solum do- 
mesticis stipendiis colebat, sed eciam spoliis ex hoste quesitis, affirmare 
solitus, pecuniam ad milites, gloriam ad ducem redundare debere.’ Cp. 
Hrélfssaga 43.3 ff., 45.28 ff. (Par. § 9), 62.4 ff. (Hrélfr Kraki); Baeda, 
H.E. iii, c. 14 (Oswini). However, it must be admitted that the author, 
very likely, alludes to Scyld’s son. — gewyrcean (perfective), ‘ bring 
about.’ The reading wine (thus Grundtvig, Heyne), in place of (bea)rme, 
has been recommended by Kock (Angl. xlv 108), but it appears to con- 
flict with the evidence of the MS. Also the meaning ‘ act on,’ ‘ influ- 
ence,’ assigned by him to gewyrcean on, is doubtful. On the other hand, 
it is to be granted that the sense of ‘ possession’? assumed for bearm 
(cf. JEGPh. vi 190, Beibl. xl 30) is in fact based on its use in connection 
with verbs like dén, dlecgan, cuman. [Earle translates: ‘ in his father’s 
nurture.’] A dogmatic assertion in this case (as in various other cases) 
is inadvisable. (Angi. 1 108 f.) — Those who believe that the poem was 
intended for the instruction of a prince will certainly reject the idea that 
these lines could refer to anyone but Béowulf (I). 

24. léode gelésten. The object, i.e. probably hine (see 2500), is under- 
stood, cf. Lang. § 25.4. (In Andr. 411 f., Mald. 11 f. the dat. is used with 
geléstan.) There is no need to take /éode as dat. sing. (Kock, Angl. 
xlii 100, xliv 98: léode gelésten=‘ follow their prince’). See MLN. 
xxxiv 129 f., Angl. 1 109 f. — sceal, ‘ will,’ ‘is sure to’ (in 20: ‘ should,’ 
‘ought to’). 

29-31. Scyld’s men prepare the funeral of their beloved king, as he 
bade them while he still ‘ wielded his words.’ (Cf. Siev. xxix 308, Kock? 
ror. See ll. 2802 ff., 3140.) L. 31, léof landfruma lange ahte, added 
paratactically, conveys the very appropriate idea: ‘ his had been a long 
reign.’ (Cp. Helgakv. Hund. i 10; for the paratactic clause, cp. OE. 
Chron. A.D. 871: Ond pes ofer Eastron gefor Eperéd cyning, ond he 
ricsode fif géar.) The implied object of dhte (it need not be expressed, 
see 2208) is hi, cp. 522, 2732, 911, 2751; folcdgend(e). Practically the 
same interpretation would result from construing 31° as a variation of 
30> (as to the brief clause lange dhte, cp. 1913»). [It would not seem im- 
possible to regard 31 as parallel to 30, i.e. dependent on penden; in that 
case the somewhat peculiar ange might be compared to oft, 2867.] Cf. 
M Ph. iii 446. Hoops’s explanation (St. 13 ff.): Jange=acc. pl. of lang, 
to which he assigns the meaning of ‘ related,’ ‘ relative’ (OHG. gilang- 
(ér) ‘ relative ’) is stylistically satisfactory, but this use of Jang appears 
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somewhat uncertain. Prokosch (Kl. Misc. 201) would place a period 
after wéold, thus making an independent sentence of 30° and 31. 

33- isig, not ‘shining like ice’ (Kemble, Heyne®-Schiicking), but 
“covered with ice’ (see Bu. Tid. 69 f.; Siev. Beitr. xxvii 572, xxxvi 
422 ff.; Intr. lx). Readings like itig (see Varr.) provide very acceptable 
sense, but involve the introduction of otherwise unrecorded words. 
[Sedgefield, MLR. xxvii 448: arig.] ttfiis, ‘ready (i.e. eager) to set 
out’ (personification), cp. the use of fundian 1137. 

36 f. mzrne be meste etc. Scyld’s body was placed amidships with 
his back against the mast. The remains of the Vendel ship-graves indi- 
cate a similar position for the dead. (Stjer. 127 f.) Also swords, corslets, 
splendid shield bosses, and other costly objects, including glass beakers 
of foreign origin, have been found in these graves. (Stjer. 128 ff.) — of 
feorwegum occupying a medial position between two terms of variation 
(madma, fretwa) belongs with both. Similar a6 xowod function at the 
beginning of the line: 754, 935, 3067 (probably 281, 1109); at the be- 
ginning of the second half-line: 131 (8). 

40. him, ref. to Scyld. 

44. pon ‘ than’ (sometimes ‘ then’) is comparatively rare. It is best 
known from Bede’s Death Song 2: than. Cf. Tr. Kyn. 86 f., & Angl. 
Xxxvil 363 f.; Deutschbein, Beiir. xxvi 172; Angl. xxvii 248; O. Johnsen, 
4b, xXxxix 103 f. 

47. segen g(yl)denne (cp. 1021, 2767; Antiq. § 8). An emblem of 
royalty; cp. Baeda, H.E. ii, c. 16. The banner was flying on a long pole 
(see 1022?), which was fastened to the mast (Stjer. 130). On the meaning 
of gylden, see Gloss.: eal(l) gylden. 

48. héah is apparently left uninflected, perhaps on account of its 
semi-adverbial function. Or is there a shifting from the masc. to the 
neut. gender (see Gloss.: segn)? Cp. 2767 f. For the absence of in- 
flexional endings of adjectives and participles qualifying a preceding 
noun (or pronoun), see 46>, 372», 11268, 2704°; H. Bauch, Die Kon- 
gruenz in der ags. Poesie, Kiel Diss., 1912, passim; Kock L 5.44.4.109 f. 
(numerous examples from OE. poetry); cf. also Lang. § 25.6. — léton 
holm beran. The object hine is understood (so in 49%). — See 3132>: 
léton wég niman. 

49f. The predicate is: wes geOmor...,murnende. Cf. Lang. 
§ 25.4. 

51. Malone, A. liii 335 f. defends selerédenne (MS.), from *-réden, 
earlier -r édend; he cites similar forms in 106, 1026 (?), 1142. The poet 
no doubt used the proper form -r édende (as in 1346). 

53-85. The Danish line of kings. The building of Heorot. 

53. Béowulf Scyldinga. See, e.g., 1069, 676, 620, 2603. Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik iv 303 ff. (261). 

55 f. folcum gefrége, ‘famous among peoples.’ The same use of the 
dative after foremérost, 309.—feder ellor hwearf (type D4). Note 
the periphrasis for ‘ dying’ (Intr. lxiiif.). The pret. hwearf carries pluperf. 
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sense. aldor of earde; of earde is variation of ellor. The insertion of a 
comma (aldor, of earde) has not been deemed advisable in cases of this 
kind; cp., e.g., 36%: mérne be meste, 140°, 213", 265%, 420%, etc. 

57. Healfdene. On the Danish genealogy, see Intr. xxx ff. 

58. glade seems to be acc. plur. (Angl. xxix 379); it is usually ex- 
plained as adv. (cp. 1173). 

59. fordgerimed. A variant of a conventional phrase, geteled rime(s), 
see Grein Spr.: rim. 

61. Heorogar ond Hrodgar ond Halga til. In accordance with an 
ancient idiom (Hirt, Indogerm. Gra. i, § 118), well known from Homer 
(e.g., Aovdrixudy re Daun re kal tAjecoa Zaxvvbos, Odyss. ix 24), the last 
of three coordinate nouns, in particular proper names, is marked by the 
addition of an epithet or some other qualifying element; thus, Il. 2434, 
112, cp. 1189. Similar examples from OE. and other Old Germanic lan- 
guages are readily found. (Cf. A. lvi 425 ff.) Numerous instances in 
ME. alliterative poems have been collected by J. P. Oakden, RESt. ix 
50-53. In a broader sense, this type illustrates the general principle 
of ‘emphasis by increase of weight’ (Behaghel, JF. xxv 110 ff.). 

62 f. hyrde ic practically serves as poetic formula of transition, cf. 
Intr. lxvif., M Ph. iii 243 f.; see ll. 2163, 2172. — The name of the daugh- 
ter (which need not alliterate with the names of her brothers and father, 
cp. Fréawaru) apparently began with a vowel. Cf. Intr. xxxiv; MPh. 
lii 447. — A supposed erasure under eado which was taken as evidence 
of scribal confusion after the word cwén, and which gave rise to the un- 
fortunate conjecture hjrde ic bet Elan cwén Hrodulfes wes (see L 5.42 
f.), has now been definitely pronounced non-existent in the MS. (Cham- 
bers). A Germanic name for a woman, Elan, would, indeed, be more 
than doubtful. The name Yrse (cf. Intr. xxxiv and n. 4, Varr.) has been 
confidently put in the text by Malone: hjrde ic pet Yrse wes Onelan 
cwén (see his Hamlet rox ff., 230 ff., L 4.78h). But he thinks Yrse was 
in reality Healfdene’s daughter-in-law. — See also Herrmann’s Saxo 
(L 4.35 a) ii 152-55. For the name Yrsa (Annales Lundenses: Yrsa, 
Ursula), see Olrik-Hollander 269 ff. (A Latin loan-word; not an old, 
inherited word as was urged, AfNF. xxxi 155, Anz.fdA. xxxvii 68.) — 
On the gen. sing. in -as (Scilfingas), see Lang. § 18.5. 

64. Heorogar’s reign, being irrelevant, is not mentioned here. See 
465 ff., 2158 ff.; Intr. xxxi, lvii. 

66-67". magodriht micel represents the variation, as it were, of the 
preceding clause (MPA. iii 247). — Cf. Par. § 10: Tacitus’ Germania, 
(Babi, 

67>. bearn, see Gloss.: be-irnan. 

69 f. It has been plausibly assumed that the positive micel is used 
here for the comparative, or that the comparative idea is left unex- 
pressed, cf. Gr. Spr.: panne, ii; Bu. Zs. 193; Aant. 1; Koeppel, ESt. xxx 
376 f.; Horn, Arch. cxiv 362 f., Angl. xxix 130 f. (blending of two con- 
structions); so Hoops St. 92 f. [Bright (L 5.31.2) threw strong doubts on 
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the idiomatic status of that construction by showing that, apart from 
Epistola Alexandri (Angl. iv 154) 405 f., the examples available for sup- 
port (Par. Ps. 117.8 f., etc.) are due to imitation of the original (i.e., 
the Latin form of a Hebraism of the Septuagint). His emendation would 
remove the syntactical difficulty. Again, the possibility remains that 
after 1. 69 a line containing a compar. has dropped out (so, e.g., Holt.2,3). 
It would be tempting to supply a line containing a superl., ‘ the most 
magnificent hall (sele),’ and thus to account for Jone; but in that case 
para pe would probably have been used.] —yldo bearn. See Gloss.: 
bearn. The ending -o (cf. Lang. § 18.3; § 24, p. xci) possibly suggests 
association, by folk etymology, with yldo ‘age’; see Angl. xxxv 467 f. 
(yldo bearn also Ex. 28, Gen. [|B] 464.) 

73. biton folcscare ond feorum gumena. See Antiq. § 1; Intr. cvii 
ne ie 

74. Da ic wide gefregn ... As to the position of wide, see note on 


Ge 

76°. freetwan, unless it be considered to depend directly on gefregn, 
is to be connected with weorc gebannan, which was probably felt to be 
of the same import as hdlan. — folcstede fretwan, ‘to make a beautiful 
hall’; fretwan =‘ to make in beautiful fashion.’ Similarly OHG. giziaren 
Otfridi 1.54. Cp. OE. trymman, ‘ to establish firmly,’ Gen. (B) 248, 276. 

76>—77%, Him on fyrste gelomp,/#dre mid yldum. The work was done 
quickly (@dre), considering the magnitude of the undertaking; on fyrste 
‘in due time’ (cf. B.-T. Suppl.: first; not to be rendered, with Schii. 
Bd. 26 ff., by ‘ speedily ’). The rapid construction of the hall seems to 
be one of the folk-tale elements of the story, cf. Panzer 257 n. 1. — mid 
yldum, a formula-like expletive, see Intr. lxvi. 

78. The hall has been supposed to be named Heor(o)t from horns 
(antlers) fastened to the gables, although the appellation horn =‘ gable’ 
(horn-géap 82, -reced 704, hornas, Finnsb. 4, horn-sel, -sele in other po- 
ems) seems to be derived merely from ‘ horn-shaped projections on the 
gable-ends’ (B.-T., cf. Miller, Angl. xii 396 f.). But the name may have 
been primarily symbolical, the hart signifying royalty (A. Bugge, 
ZfdPh. xli 375 n.). On the Danish royal hall, see Intr. xxxvii.— The 
name Heorot was explained by Sarrazin from an ancient worship of a 
‘hart deity ’ (Angl. xix 372 f.) —a claim that has more recently been 
reinforced by Schiitte, L 4.42 n. 9.88. — A popular, illustrated sketch of 
present-day Leire by Maurice P. Dunlap may be found in the A merican- 
Scandinavian Review xi (1923), 147-53- 

79. sé pe his wordes geweald wide hefde. The relative clause (‘he 
who ...’), containing the subject of the sentence, follows the predicate. 
So in 90, 138, 143, 809, 825, 1497, 1618, etc. 

82-85. Allusion to the destruction of the hall by fire in the course of 
the Heado-Bard conflict. See Intr. xxxiv f., vii and n. 2. (The allusion 
of 83>-85> cannot be separated from that of 82>-838.) Heorot was to 
be burned (cf. L 5.70) in the progress of the Heado-Bard feud. Evi- 
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dently, the destruction of Hleidr by fire in consequence of hostile en- 
gagements was part of the regular tradition connected with the ancient 
royal seat, although Scandinavian versions differ as to the occasion 
when the conflagration occurred. (Cf. Angl. 1 111 f.) — As regards the 
references to the conflict between the Danes and Bards, Wessén (L 
4.78 k) endeavors to show that they are connected with the defeat of 
the Erulians (Heruli) by the Danes as mentioned by Jordanes, ch. 3.; 
cf. Intr. xxxvi. However, the Erulians, it is argued, really correspond 
to the Scyldingas of the poem, whereas the Danes are disguised as 
Bards. The latter shifting is accounted for by the crushing defeat of 
(a division of) the Erulians under their king Rodulfus (‘Podod\¢os) by 
the Lombards in Hungary about 500 4.D. (Procopius, Bell. Goth. ii 14). 
Hrélf’s (Hrodulf’s) fall (in Scandinavian tradition) is thus considered a 
significant counterpart of that historic fact. The Danish conquest of the 
land of the Erulians, we are to assume, resulted in an early amalgama- 
tion of the two tribes, a fact testified to by the name — originally a sur- 
name — Healfdene, denoting the ancestor king in Beowulf. Thus it 
happened that the traditions of the Scyldingas came to be regarded as 
Danish. (For a refutation of this theory, see Cha. Intr2 434 ff.) [That 
‘ Half-Danes’ as a tribal, or dynastic, name, occurring once in Beowulf 
(1. 1069), can be traced in Scandinavian sources also, is argued by Ma- 
lone, L 4.78 f. (A new rendering of the much discussed passage, 
Grottasgngr 22 (see Par. § 5, footnote 4) is proposed; regarding the form 
Halfdana, cf. also Kock, AfNF. xxxvii 134 f.) The old dynastic name 
Healf-Dene, it is held, was supplanted by the name Scyldingas when a 
mythical ancestor, Scyld, had been introduced.] — 82. bad. Similar 
light personifications: 1882, 397; 320, 688, 33 (utfis), 1464 (in contrast 
with the more vigorous instance: 1521 f.), etc. — 83. ne wes hit lenge 
pa gén admits of being explained as a variety of a formula (see 134, 
739, 2591, 2845), ‘it was by no means (cp. 734) longer’ (i.e. long, cf. 
Lang. § 25.2); see MPh. iii 245 f. (The analogical lenge: Chr. 1684, 
Guol. 109, Jul. 375; also Varr.: 2423>.) But as the reference is not to 
something to happen immediately (as in the other cases), lenge is with a 
little more probability taken as an adj. (cp. gelenge 2732), recorded in 
one other place, Gnom. Ex. 121, ‘belonging to,’ hence perhaps ‘ at 
hand ’; ‘ the time was not yet (cp. 2081) come.’ (Rie. Zs. 382.) 

84. 4pumswéoran, MS. abwm swerian. A copulative (or ‘ dvandva 4) 
compound, like suwhtergefederan (see Gloss.), gisunfader (Hel.), sunu- 
fatarungo (Hildebr.), first recognized by Bugge (Tid. 45 {.). Though 
the existence of a form sweri(g)a showing a suffixal extension like that 
seen in swhtriga, suhterga is within the bounds of possibility (so Bugge, 
l.c.), it appears more likely that a scribe blundered, having in mind 
ap and swerian. For the dat. plur. in -an, see Lang. § 18.1. 

85. efter welnide. See 2065. 

86-114. The introduction of Grendel. The thought of this passage, 
though proceeding by a circuitous route, is not obscure. An evil spirit 
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is angered by the rejoicing in Heorot (86-90). One of the songs recited 
in the hall is mentioned (go>—-98). After looking back for a moment the 
poet returns to the demon, Grendel, who is now spoken of as dwelling 
in the moors (100-104). This leads the author to relate how Grendel 
came to live there, viz. by being descended from Cain, whom God had 
exiled for the murder of Abel (104>-114). (Whereupon Grendel’s first 
attack on Heorot is narrated.) 

86. se ellengést (or, quite possibly, ellorgést, see Gloss.); the name 
is stated in 102. Cf. Intr. Ixv.— Kock? 102 would connect earfodlice 
(acc. sing. fem.) with prage, 87 (cp. 283 f.). See Gloss.: brag; cp. 2302 f. 

88 ff. Grendel, in accordance with the nature of such demons (Panzer 
264; Grimm D. M. 380[459]), is angered by the noisy merriment in the 
hall. This motive is given a peculiar Christian turn. (Angl. xxxv 257.) 

90-98. The Song of Creation bears no special resemblance to Ced- 
mon’s famous Hymn, but follows pretty closely upon the lines suggested 
by the biblical account. Cp. 94f. and Gen. i 16 f., 975-98 and Gen. i 21, 
24, 26, 28. For some slight similarities to Ex. 24 ff., see MLN. xxxiii 
221. The theme is often touched upon in Ags. poetry. See Angl. xxxv 
113 ff. [Also Vergil has a court minstrel recite the creation of the world, 
Zin. i 742 ff.] — The rare note of joy in the beauty of nature contrasts 
impressively with the melancholy inspired by the dreary, somber abode 
of Grendel. (God’s bright sun: 570, cp. 606, 1571 f., 1801 ff., 1965, 
2072.) 

go*. swutol sang scopes. Type Dz. go>. Segde, used absolutely like 
sang 496, rehte 2106. Cf. MPh. iii 245. 

93- swa weter bebige®, lit. ‘as (far as) the water surrounds (Ghee 
cp. 1223 f., Andr. 333 f., etc.; also Beow. 2608. (HS#. xxxix 429.) 

94. sigehrépig. See 2875, 3055; Angl. xxxv 115, 120 f. [Cp. 2a 27.| 
— 94*: Type Dx, see T.C. § 24. 

95. léoman, in apposition to sunnan ond ménan, recalls Gen. i 16: 
‘ duo luminaria ’; t6 léohte landbiendum, Gen. i 17: ‘ ut lucerent super 
terram.’ 

97>. lif éac gesceép. Type E1r.— 98. cynna gehwylcum para Se 
cwice hwyrfap. Cp. Gen. i 21: ‘creavitque...omnem animam 
viventem atque motabilem,’ i 26, 28. 

99. dréamum lifdon. Cp. 2144, Wids. 11, Chr. 621, etc. 

100’. od det an ongan... So 2210; cp. 2280”, 2399”. dn, ‘ one,’ ‘a 
certain,’ is used to introduce a person, object, or situation even if men- 
tioned before (thus, also in 2280, 2410); it looks as if the poet, after a 
digression, were starting afresh. A really demonstrative function of dn 
in these cases cannot be admitted. [Discussion by He.-Schii. (Gloss.), 
Scherer L 5.5.472; Lichtenheld, ZfdA. xvi 381 ff.; Heinzel, Anz.fdA. x 
221; Braune, Beitr. xi 518 ff., xii 393 ff., xiii 586 f.; Bugge, 7b. xii 371; 
Luick, Angl. xxix 339 ff., 527 f.,; Grienb., Beitr. xxxvi 79 f., Siev., 7b. 
400; von Kraus, Zfd A. lxvii 1 fi.] 

tor. féond on helle. See Gloss.: on. 
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103 f. Grendel’s dwelling in the fen-districts reflects populer belief, 
cp. Gnom. Cott. 42 f.: byrs sceal on fenne gewunian,/dna innan lande. 
There existed also, in popular imagination, a connection between hell 
and morasses. See Bugge L 4.84, p. lxxiv; Angl. xxxvi 185 ff.; 1b. 1 113; 
L 4.66 bo.; ll. 845 ff., 1357 ff. 

106 ff. Grendel’s descent from Cain. The conception of the descent 
of monsters (evil spirits) and giants from Cain (cp. also 1261 ff.), and 
of the destruction of the giants by the deluge (so also 1688 ff.) is based 
ultimately on the biblical narrative, a causal relation being established 
between Gen. iy, vi 2, 4 (gigantes) and vi 5-7, vii. The direct source 
has not been discovered in this case, though Hebrew tradition (like that 
contained in the apocalyptic Book of Enoch) and Christian interpreta- 
tion of Scripture have been adduced. See Emerson L 4.149. 865 ff., 
878 ff.; Angl. xxxv 259 ff.; also notes on 1555 f., 1688 ff. Crawford, 
MLR. xxiii 207 refers to Job xxvi 5: ‘ gigantes gemunt sub aquis, et qui 
habitant cum eis’ (cp. Apoc. xiii 1); MLR. xxiv 63: according to Irish 
belief, Cham (see 107 Varr.) inherited the curse of Cain and became 
the progenitor of monsters. — On Grendel, see Intr. 1. 

106-8. sipdan him Scyppend forscrifen hefde/in Caines cynne. This 
looks strongly theological. Originally, of course, it was Cain who was 
proscribed and exiled, but, being one of Cain’s offspring, Grendel is in- 
cluded in the condemnation. Note the close correspondence of 104 ff. 
and 1260 ff.— 108. pes pe hé Abel slég is explanatory (or variation) 
of bone cwealm; cp. 2794 fi., 1627 f. (See Beibl. xl 25 f.) Cain’s fratricide 
is mentioned again in 1261 ff. (cp. 2741 f., 587 f., 1167 f.). [Cf. Siev. ix 
136 f.; Bu. 80; M Ph. iii 255, 448. Nearly all edd. begin a fresh sentence 
with 107°.] 

109°. ne gefeah hé..., ‘he [Cain] had no joy...’ (cp. 827, 1569, 
also 2277); 109». hé, i.e. God. 

111 f. The general term untydras is specified by the following nouns. 

114. hé him des léan forgeald. Allusion to the deluge. See 16809 ff. 

115-188. Grendel’s reign of terror. 

115. néosian. The ‘ visit’ implies ‘search’? (cp. 118: Fand); this 
accounts for ha. 

120. Wiht unhélo (type Dr), ‘creature of evil? (Angl. xxxv 252), 
has been taken by several scholars as ‘ anything of evil’ and made the 
close of the preceding clause (a second variation). However, 121° would 
be unusually heavy as the opening of a sentence. 

121>. gearo sona wes. Type D4. 

122 f. on reste genam/pritig pegna. On (see Gloss.; Lang. § 25.5) 
may be translated by ‘ from,’ but the underlying syntactical conception 
is not that of motion, on reste belonging in fact with the object of the 
verb (cp. 747, 1298, 1302); see note on 575. — Of the disposal of the 
thirty men we are told in 1580 ff. 

123”. panon eft gewat. Probably type Er. 

126. Da...., 128 pa....A characteristic case of parataxis (cf. 
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Intr. lxvii). For a genuine correlative use of ‘demonstrative’ ana 
‘relative’ particles, see Gloss.: ponne, swd, @r, also pa, pér. 

128. ba wes efter wiste wop up ahafen; i.e., there was weeping 
where there was formerly feasting. Cp. 1007 f., 1774 f., 1078 ff., r19 f. 
— 128>. Type D4. 

131. pegnsorge belongs both with polode and dréah. Or is polode to 
be taken intransitively? 

133. wergan gastes. Sievers, guided by linguistic and metrical con- 
siderations, strongly contended for wérgan, gen. sing. of wérig ‘ weary,’ 
then ‘ wretched,’ ‘ evil? (see JF. xxvi 225-35). Yet it seems unnatural 
to separate wergam in this well-known combination from wearg (see 
Gloss.: heorowearh, werhdo), (d)wergan, (d)wyrgan, ‘ (ac)curse? (se 
dwyrg(e)da gast, etc.). Thus, an adj. wer(i)g (from *wargi), or (better) 
werge (from *wargja) has been postulated (Hart, MLN. xxii 220 ff.; 
Trautmann, Bonn. B. xxiii 155 f.) in substantial agreement with the 
older explanation (Ke., Tho., Gr. Spr., et al.: werig). The line of division 
between the two sets is often difficult to determine. 

134°. Nes hit lengra fyrst. Formula of transition, cf. note on 83. 

135 f. We are told here that Grendel made an attack on two succes- 
sive nights (as the troll does on two successive Yule-eves, before the 
final defeat, in the Grettissaga [Intr. xiv] and the Hrolfssaga [Par. § 9], 
cp. analogous folk-tales, Panzer 96 ff., 266). But in fact, he wrought 
destruction ‘ much oftener’” (1579), see 147 ff., 473 ff., 646 ff. — On 
mare 136, ‘ additional,’ see M Ph. ili 450. 

137. wes to fest on pam. An allusion to the fetters of sin. See 2009; 
El. 908: on firenum fesine; etc.; Angl. xxxv 135 Le 

140. efter is to be construed with [sdhte], 139. 

141. gesegd, ic. made known (by deeds), manifested; cp. cydan, 
ywan. 

142. The compound healdegn is coined for the occasion, like ren- 
wead 770, cwealmcuma 792, mudbona 2079, etc. 

145. idel, ie. at night. See 411 ff. 

147. twelf wintra tid. Other conventional uses of typical figures: 
50 years, ll. 1498, 1769, 2209; 300, 1, 2278; ro00, 1. 3050;— 5 days, 
l. 545, Finnsb. 41; 7, 1. 517; — 15 comrades, l. 207; 12, ll. 2401, 3170; 
8(7), 1. 3122 £.; ro0o warriors, 1. 1829; 15-15 victims, l. 1582 f. (123); 
strength of 3o men, l. 379, cp. 2361; — 12 gifts, 1. 1867; ll. 1027, 1035 
(4+8);— 7000 hides of land (?), 1. 2195; 100,000 (sceattas): 1. 2994 (n.). 
Three sons: Heorogar, Hrodgar, Halga; Herebeald, He®tdcyn, Hygelac. 
(Cf. Miillenhoff L 9.14. 1.115: trilogy of names in genealogies.) Two 
sons: Hrédric, Hrodmund; Ohthere, Onela; Kanmund, Fadgils; Wulf, 
Eofor. The use of 5 in 1. 420 seems rather accidental. On the use of 9 
in 1. 575, see Miillenhoff, op. cit., 642 f; Gering’s commentary (L 10.1) 
1 148. 

AG ff. bette Grendel wan etc. The profusion of parallel expressions 
is apt to suggest an actual paraphrase of ‘ plaints’ concerning the dis- 
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tress of the Danes (which certainly became widely known, 1991). 

154 ff. feorhbealo feorran is best taken as variation of the term sibbe 
(Bu. 82, M Ph. iii 238). By construing sibbe as dat. (instr.) and removing 
the comma after Deniga the meaning would be slightly modified; cf. 
Siev. xxix 316 f. — 157 f. né per nénig witena (Heusler)etc. An indirect 
form of statement expressing the same idea as the preceding phrase, 

. féa pingian. From the legal point of view Grendel, being guilty of 
murder,was under obligation to compound forit by payment; see Antiq. 
§ 5: Feud; Intr. lxii n. 3. 

159. é6htende wes. The periphrastic form (so 3028: secggende wes, 
1105: myndgiend were) in this instance seems to signify continuation. 
Cf. C. Pessels, The Present and Past Periphrastic Tenses in Ags., Johns 
Hopkins Diss. (1896), pp. 49 f., 81 f. [possibility of Lat. influence?]; 
Sweet, New English Grammar ii §§ 2203 ff.; Curme, Publ. MLAss. 
xxviii 181; C. R. Goedsche, JEGPA. xxxi 473 [Lat. influence]. — It is 
of interest to note that the devil was often represented as ‘ persecuting ? 
men, cf. Angl. xxxv 257 f. 

160. deorc déapscua — used as epithet of Satan in Chr. (i) 257 (MS.: 
deor dedscua; see Cook’s note) —is generally understood as ‘ deadly 
sprite.” But it was perhaps meant principally as a symbol of ‘ darkness,’ 
cf. Angl. xxxv 255. 

161. seomade (ond syrede), perhaps ‘ lay in wait? (and ambushed), 
or ‘lingered’ (and... ), i.e. kept on ambushing. syrwan calls to mind 
Lat. ‘ insidiari,’ which is frequently applied to the devil; Angl. xxxv 
257i. 

163. hwyder helrinan (type C1) hwyrftum scripad. In this context 
helrainan implies ‘ such demons.’ The nom, sing. of this form has been 
posited as helriine, which is recorded in Glosses (denoting ‘ witch,’ 
“sorceress ’), cp. (Lat.) Go. haljarunae (emend.), =‘ magae mulieres,’ 
Jordanes, c. 24; OHG. hellirdina ‘necromancia.? Cf. Grimm D. M. 
1025 (1225); Bu.Zs. 194 f.; Kauffmann, Beitr. xviii 156; Forster, Arch. 
cvili 23 f. The use of this noun denoting primarily female evil beings 
is paralleled by Go. unhulpé serving as translation of darudviov, cf. Grimm 
D. M. 827 (990). — hwyrftwm merely amplifies scribad, ‘ go? (moving). 

164 f. fela...oft. A similar redundant combination is that of 
monig and oft, 4 £., 171, 857, 907 f. 

168 f. nd hé pone gifstdl etc. The difficulties experienced in the 
interpretation of this passage arise chiefly from (1) the ambiguity of 
gifstol, which could denote either God’s or Hrddgar’s throne, (2) the 
possibility of rendering grétan either by ‘ approach’ or ‘ attack,’ (3) the 
uncertainty as to the real force of myne. (The possibility of identifying 
hé with the king is too remote to be seriously considered.) If gifstdl is 
understood as HrdSgar’s throne, the lines migné be thought to mean 
that Grendel was not allowed, because he was ‘prevented by the Lord ’ 
(cp. 706, Gen. B 359), to approagh the royal throne; i.e., though making 
his home in the hall at night, he was unlike a dutiful eetainat who re- 
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ceives gifts from his lord. See espec. Kock 225 f. & L 5.44.4.7f. This 
explanation is sufficiently strange, but, perhaps, less far-fetched than 
the one resting on the interpretation of this noun as the throne of God; 
mapbdum could thus be the ordinary ‘ treasured object,’ ‘ precious 
thing,’ used as a somewhat loose variation of gifstol (cp. Gnom. Ex. 60). 
witan is to be understood in the well-established sense of ‘ be conscious 
of,’ ‘ feel,’ ‘ show,’ cp. Wand. 27: [min] mine wisse (J EGPA. viii 254 £.). 
myne‘ gratitude’ (Kock)? né his myne wisse ‘ nor did he have joy of it’ 
(Sievers, Crawford)? (myne=‘ desire? seems rather out of place.) — 
Still, the strange for Metode sets one speculating whether there may not 
be hidden, after all, behind the plain meaning ‘ royal throne’ a veiled 
allusion to the throne of God from which the evildoer was barred. There 
remains the possibility that in either case ‘ God’ was felt to be the sub- 
ject of myne wisse: ‘ nor did he take (kind) thought of him’; theim- 
port of the clause would be similar to Godes yrre ber 711. For the change 
of subject, cp. 109. — When all is said, the passage appears singularly 
awkward. One might suspect an inept interpolation here; see Intr. 
cvii, cxiin. 3. [Cf. also Holtzm. 489 f.; Aant. 5; Pogatscher, Beitr. xix 544 
f.; Tr.1 135, Bonn. B. xvii 160 f.; Siev. xxix 319; Emerson L 4.149.863, 
870; Tinker, MLN. xxiii 239; Hart, MLN. xxvii 198; Angl. xxxv 254; 
ib. 1113 £.; Crawford, MLR. xxiii 336; Hoops 38 f.] 

171». Monig oft geset. Type Et. 

175-88. Hwilum hie gehéton et hergtrafum etc. A passage remark- 
able both for the reference to the heathen practice of the Danes and the 
author’s pointed Christian comment. Since Hrodgar is throughout 
depicted as a good Christian, the Danes’ supplication to a heathen 
deity (termed gastbona, ‘ devil,’ cf. Angl. xxxv 137) might conceivably 
indicate that in time of distress they returned to their former ways — 
as was done repeatedly in England, see Baeda, H.E. ili, c. 30; iv, c. 27, 
cp. ii, c. 15. (Routh L 4.138.54 n.; Angl. xxxv 134 f., xxxvi 184.) But 
it is at least equally possible that the author, having in mind the condi- 
tions existing among the Danes of the sixth century (on the pagan 
sanctuary at Hleidr, see Intr. xxxvii), at this point, failed to live up to 
his own modernized representation of them. Besides, he seems to have 
been influenced by reminiscences of the idol worship of the Babylonians 
described in Daniel, see Intr. cx f. Cf. also Hoops 39. — On sacrifices 
offered for relief from affliction, see P. Grdr.? iii 389. The killing of oxen 
by the Anglo-Saxons ‘ in sacrificio daemonum’ is mentioned in Baeda’s 
H.E. i, c. 30.—[Imelmann L 4.129 a. 464 ff.: a Vergilian (din. viii 
102 ff.) reminiscence. (?) Cf. Avigl. 1 114. — gastbona=‘ slayer of de- 
mons (trolls),”? cp. ON. pérr(Weber L 5.79)?; = ‘ destroyer of life’ 
(murderer, cp. feorhbana, etc.)(Hoops St. 24 ff.)?] 


178. Swylc wes béaw hyra. A conventional phrase of explanation, 
cp. 1246; Grein Spr.: péaw; Sievers ( Heliand), L 7.34.446. 
180, 81». Metod hie ne capon etc. A similar inverted arrangement 
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of words in two successive clauses (chiasmus) occurs in 301>-2, 817>- 
18%, 1160-61", 1615-16, 2680-81, 3047 f. 

183. Wa bid pem Se sceal. Type E. So 180°. 

184-86. purh slidne nid, hardly ‘ through fierce hostility’; rather 
‘in dire distressful wise’ (Cl. Hall), see Arch. cxv 178. — sawle be- 
scifan (cp. Lat. ‘ trudere ’)/in fyresfepbm; cf. Angl. xxxv 265 f. — Both 
wihte gewendan and fréfre depend on wénan (M Ph. iii 238: variation). 

189-498. Béowulf’s voyage. His reception in Denmark. (A transla- 
tion of ll. 189-257 by Longfellow may be found in his Poets and Poetry 
of Europe [and among his Poems].) 

189 f. 34 mélceare ... séad; similarly 1922 f. The unique phrase, 
lit. ‘he caused the care to well up,’ i.e. ‘he was agitated by cares,’ 
shows an individualized application of the favorite metaphor of the 
surgings of care (Arch. cxxvi 351, MLN. xxxiv 131 f.). In its accentu- 
ation of personal action it may be compared to sdwle bescufan etc., 
184 f. [The general sense of the expression is not obscure, but the gram- 
matical construction has been debated. For a final comment on the 
explanation offered (which had been called in question by Kock, Angl. 
xlii 104, xliv 100, AfN F. xxxix 187), see Angl. 1 115 f. (The Greek xndea 
méooew may be noted.) (Kock, like Heyne (1863), would take -ceare as 
instrumental and séodam as an intransitive verb (not recorded else- 
where).)] 

194 f. pet... . Grendles d&éda; see Intr. Ixv.— fram ham gefregn, 
practically ‘ heard at home’ (cp. 410), see Lang. § 25.5; Sievers, Beitr. 
xi 361 f., xii 188 ff. The addition of the phrase fram ham bespeaks the 
shifting of the scene from Denmark to Geatland. — Higelaces begn. 
His name is not mentioned before 1. 343. 

197. on bem dege pysses lifes. See Gloss.: deg, sé (note); Angl. 
XxXxv 461. 

198 ff. Why does Béowulf resolve to visit Hygelac? The terse answer: 
pa him wes manna pearf characterizes the hero, whose unselfishly helpful 
spirit manifests itself even on somewhat unexpected occasions, cp. 567— 
69, 1427-35. 

200. swanrad. Cp. hronrdd 10, ganotes bed 1861. According to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica", xxvi 179 f., the (mute or tame) swan 
(cygnus olor) “‘ is known to breed as a wild bird not farther from the 
British shores than the extreme south of Sweden.’”? The whooper, 
whistling or wild swan (cygnus musicus) ‘‘ was doubtless always a win- 
ter-visitant to Britain, ....it is a native of Iceland, eastern Lapland, 
and northern Russia, whence it wanders southward in autumn.” Cf. 
Hoops 44, L 6.27.2. — See the 8th Riddle. 

202 f. Done sidfet him snotere ceorlas/lythw6n logon. See 415 ff.; 
Antiq. § 1. The meaning of /#thwon logon is, of course, ‘ they urged him 
on? (litotes); but, as shown by péah, the clause is to be rendered liter- 
ally. Cp. 2618 f. 

204. hel scéawedon. Cp. Tacitus, Germania, c. x: ‘auspicia... 
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observant ’ (Par. § 10). See Grimm D. M. 944 ff. (1128 ff.), 77 ff. (94 ff.), 
ili 324 ff. (1639 ff.); Miillenhoff L 9.14.1.222 ff.; Gummere G. O. 467; 
Liebermann L 9.10.2.574. That the omens which are watched by the 
men are favorable is understood. Cf. ESt. xliv 123. [Tr 137, & Ed.; 
Siev. xxix 322; Sed., MLR. v 286, & Ed] 

205 f. Géata léoda belongs with cempan. The peculiar enclosing of 
the superl. in the relat. clause is found in OE. (see 2869 Persior t.))as 
well as in ON. and Lat.; cf. Wagner L 6.18.98. 

208 ff. There is no reason for assuming an unskilful blending of two 
versions, or suspecting any other kind of disorder (ten Brink EIS A eS 
137 £.); sundwudu sdhte means ‘ went to the ship’ (not ‘on board ))e 
the lagucreeftig mon, ie. Beowulf, who like Sigfrit, Nibel. 367, is an ex- 
perienced seaman, ‘ led the way to the shore.’ The characteristic para- 
tactic expression Fyrst ford gewat would be, in modern usage, ‘ in course 
of time’; flota wes on ySum states the ‘result of an action’ (Intr. 
Ivii, Ixvi); i.e., the ship, which had been ashore, was now launched 
(cf. Falk L 9.48.28; Cleasby-Vigftsson, Icel.-Eng. Dict.: hlunnr). An 
interesting parallel to this scene: Odyssey iv 778 ff. 

216. wudu bundenne. (Gummere: “ the well-braced craft.”) Cp. 
[s]el timbred 307, (n@)gled sinc 2023; 2764, 406 (and note on 455), 322, 
551 f., 1548, 2755; 1679, 2717, 2774; negledcnear, Brun. 53; perhaps 
bundenstefna (see Gloss.),— epithets exhibiting the ancient pride in 
skill of workmanship. 

217. winde gefysed. It is important to observe that a sailboat is 
used; see 1905 f. (one sail). Cf. Antiq. § 11; Schnepper L 9.47.25 ff.; 
Falk L 9.48.56. Its size may be judged from 1806 ff. 

218. flota famiheals fugle gelicost. The top part of the prow of smaller 
vessels in ancient Scandinavian times frequently had the shape of a 
goose’s neck. See Falk, p. 38; Gloss.: wunden-hals, -stefna, hringed- 
stefna. 

219. ymb antid, ‘ after the lapse of a normal space of time’; opres 
dégores, ‘ on the following day.’ Cf. Siev. xxix 326 f., Gloss.: dntid. It 
seems possible, however, to construe dpres dogores as depending on dntid; 
the voyage takes one day and a reasonable space of time (as much as is 
to be expected) of another day. [Leonard, L 3.16a, returning to Grein’s 
suggestion ‘ dutid=hora prima,’ translates ‘‘ after the risen sun Of the 
next day ”’; cf. 569 ff.] Whether the distance from Béowulf’s home to 
the coast near Hleidr (see Intr. xxxvii, xlviii) could really have been 
cevered in so short a time, is to be doubted. (In the brief account of 
the return voyage, 1903 ff., no mention is made of the passing of a day.) 
The measuring of distance by the days required for the voyage (ON. 
dégr, i.e. 12 hours) was customary among the Scandinavians (see Falk, 
p. 17; Ohthere’s voyage in A‘lfred’s Orosius [ed. Sweet] 17.9 ff. and 
passim). — The different days are clearly marked off in the first main 
part: 3rd day, |. 837; 4th day, 1. 1311 (”dn 1600); sth day, 1. 1802; 
(arrival on the 6th day? 1. 1912, sigel sidan fus 1966). 
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223=24°. pa wees sund liden,/eoletes et ende. One of the frequent 
summing-up remarks, Intr. lxi. eoletes, possibly representing an other- 
wise unrecorded OE. word, is still unexplained. We expect the gen. 
sing. of a noun meaning ‘ voyage,’ ‘ sea,’ or (perhaps) ‘land.’ Several 
conjectures are mentioned under Varr. But the list of possible guesses 
is not yet exhausted. Holthausen’s (ed.3*) éoledes, i.e. éa-lades, fits the 
context well enough, but the form is questionable (Jad is fem., see 
228; gelad is neut., see 1410). [Cf. also Bu. Tid. 46 f.; Brenner, ESt. 
iv 139; Tr. 139; Sed.. MLR. v 286; xviii 471 f.; L 5.66, 67, 77.2, 81, 
26.24; A.1117 f.] 

229. weard Scildinga. A man of importance (see 293). It is not un- 
likely that the office of coast-guard was established in early times in the 
Scandinavian countries as well as in Britain. 

230. scolde. See Gloss.: sculan. 

232. hine fyrwyt brec; so 1985, 2784. One would like to know the 
origin of this quaint expression. For analogous phrases, see A. | 118; 
Notat. Norr. §§ 254, 331. 

235. prymmum. The plur. of abstract nouns is often used with sing. 
meaning, in many instances semi-adverbially. So, e.g., drum, duguodum, 
éstum, fyrenum, gepyldum, listum, lustum, searwum, orbancum, weorcum, 
wundrum; on sélum, t6 gemyndum; (gp.:) oferhygda, nida. See Lang. 
§ 25.1. 

237 ff. Hweet syndon gé etc. On the typical motive of such ‘ question 
and answer,’ see Ehrismann, Beitr. xxxii 275 f.; Intr. lvi. (Odyssey iii 
71 ffi., xv 263 ff., Iliad vi 123 ff.) — For the meaning of Awet, see Gloss. 

243. scedpan. See Gloss.; Epinal Gloss. 736: wicing-sceada, ‘ pirate.’ 

244-47. NO hér cidlicor cuman ongunnon... Cp. Hel. 558 f.: nio 
her ér sulika kumana ni wurdun/éri fon ddrun thiodun. — An alternative 
interpretation takes cuman as a noun and assigns to onginnan the 
(recorded) meaning of ‘ behave,’ ‘ act ’; ‘ visitors never behaved less as 
strangers.’ (Bu. Tid. 290; Angl. xxviii 439; cf. B.-T. Suppl.: angin.) 
However, the chief emphasis seems to be placed on their entering the 
country without permission. (Cp. Velsungasaga, ch. 26; Hrélfssaga 
36.23 ff.) 246. Probably gearwe is an error for gearo (predicative 
adj.); ‘ you were not sure that permission would be readily granted.’ — 
247. Maga gemédu. (Cp. mdga rice 1853.) mdgas refers to those in 
authority at the court, see Antiq. § 2. Kock® 75 ff. renders mdagas by 
“ compatriots.’ 

249. nis bet seldguma. Bugge’s explanation (Tid. 290 f.) of seldguma 
as ‘ hall-man,’ ‘ retainer ? (cp. ON. hiéiskarl) is the most convincing one; 
‘that is not a [mere] retainer [but a chief himself].2_ Two of the other 
meanings attributed to it, viz. ‘ stay-at-home? (Grein), ‘a man who 
possesses only a small homestead * (Heyne?, et al., similarly Forster 
| Bezbl. xiii 168 n. 2], who thought of equating it with cotseila ‘ cottager ’), 
are rendered improbable by the fact that OE. seld (seld) denotes a 
(royal) hall, palace. Bright’s emendation is pet [or: pet is (?)] seldguma 
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(cp. seldan, ‘ seldom,’ see Varr.), ‘that is a rare, or superior, man,’ 
makes admirable sense, but the formation proposed is open to doubt, 
since the other seld- compounds cited in support (seldciid, -siene, -cyme, 
-hwanne) are of a different order, showing a more or less adverbial func- 
tion of the first element. 

252 f. zr, ‘ rather than,’ see Gloss. Only in case they should attempt 
to proceed without an explanation are they liable to be taken for spies. 
léasscéaweras, type D2. 

254 f. feor-biend, mere-lidende. On the inflexion and stylistic 
function of nouns of agency in -end, see K. Karre, Nomina agentis in 
Old English. Part I, Upsala Diss., 1915. 243 pp. 

256 f. ofost is sélest etc. Cp. 3007 f., Ex. 293 f. (MLN. xxxiii 223.) 

259. wordhord onléac; so Wids. 1, Andr. 316, 601, Met. Bt. 6.1. 
Cp. Il. 489, 501, (2791 f.); Andr. 470: wordlocan onspéonn, 671; Jul. 
79: ferdlocan onspéon; Wand. 13: pet hé his ferdlocan feste binde. 

260. gumcynnes, probably gen. of specification, ‘ astorace’; cp. Hel. 
557 £., 2986 f. (A variant rendering: ‘ people of the Geatish nation.’) 

262. 265 f. Wes min feder etc. Similarly Hadubrand says of his 
father: chid was her [allém, Holt.] chinném mannum, Hildebr. 28. 

272%. pes ic wéne, ‘as I think’ (cp. collog. ‘I guess’). See 383, 
3000. — 2725=73. gif, ‘if (in case)’ it is...A peculiarly guarded, 
polite remark. 

274>. sceaSona ic nat hwylc. Type Ar. See 2233». 

278. (purh) rimne sefan, like (burh) sidne sefan 1726%, ‘ wisdom’; 
or ‘magnanimity.’ 

280 f. Though edwendan (MS.) might be considered a verb (ed- 
wendende =‘ rediens’ occurs Regius Psalter 77.39), it seems more likely 
that the noun edwenden was intended, see 1774, 2188 (predic. cwom). 
The genitive phrase bealuwa bisigu belongs both with edwenden and 
bt (see 909, 933 f.). 

283%. odde (‘else’) A sypdan. Type Cr. 

284. Note the alliteration of per. 

286. Ser (‘ where’) on wicge set. Cp. Mald. 28: pbér hé on dfre stod; 
El. 70, Hel. 716. (Par. Lost vi 671, viii 41, etc.) See 356, pér ‘to 
WHEreR ets KCl 

287>-89. Aeghwepres sceal etc. The purport of this general remark 
applied to the particular situation is: ‘it was my duty to scrutinize 
your words and your conduct.’ The coast-guard apologizes, as it were, 
for his previous official attitude. sé be wél bence®, ‘ who has a clear 
mind’; cp. 2601: (pdm) de wel penced, ‘ whoisright-minded.’ Schiick- 
ing (following a suggestion of Krauel’s) and Holthausen** place these 
lines in parenthesis, making the speech begin at 290. However, although 
the insertion of some descriptive and explanatory matter between the 
announcement and the beginning of a speech is quite customary (Intr. 
lv), the intercalated statement never takes the form of an abstract 
maxim, but relates directly to the person or event in question. On the 
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other hand, a maxim is placed at the beginning of a speech, 3077 f. 

297. léofne mannan; 299 f. godfremmendra swylcum gifepe bi6 etc. 
Probably the whole band is referred to (‘to whomsoever of the brave 
ones it will be granted ’), the sing. of the noun and pronoun being used 
in a collective sense. (Cf. Rie. Zs. 385; M Ph. iii 250.) The def. article: 
pone (hilderés) perhaps signifies ‘ such (a battle).’ It is very unlikely 
that Béowulf alone should have been meant (swylcum=‘ to such a 
one’). 

302 f. On the anchor, see Falk, L 9.48.23; Vogel, R.-L.i 105-7. See 
note on 1918.— As to the MS. spelling sole, cp. Varr. 2210 (2221%, 2224): 
TGs Senos 

303>=6". A much discussed passage, see Varr.; Bryan L 5.59; Malone 
L 5.71.2, 6; Imelmann L 5.76; Furuhjelm L 5.77; Hoops St. 27 ff. No 
doubt, -beran is a blunder for (hléor-)bergan (which, however, should 
not be referred to a weak fem. Aléorberge); and grummon, most likely, is 
in need of emendation. Bugge’s reading (which was formerly adopted): 
eoforlic scionon..., ferhwearde héold/gubmodgum men involves not 
only a transition from the plur. to the sing., which, although somewhat 
harsh, is not without parallel (MPA. iii 250, 451), but a decided altera- 
tion of the text. Bright’s suggestion, improved upon by Sedgefield: 
ferh wearde héold/gupmod grimmon, the ‘ warlike boar kept guard over 
the fierce ones’ offers a simpler solution. (Cf. also Kock, Angl. xlvi 
77 ff.) It is true, doubts concerning the fe(a)rh, ‘ porcellus,’ are not 
without foundation, although there is no decisive proof that feark was 
a hopelessly plebeian word, absolutely barred from poetical usage. 
(The regular terms applied to the boar-helmets are swin and eofor; the 
common noun swim figures in OE. poetry both in the heroic and the 
every-day domestic sense.) On the other hand, we do not like to sacri- 
fice the eminently satisfactory compound ferhweard, and — putting up 
with the change of number — we may translate: ‘ the warlike one kept 
life-watch over the fierce ones.’ Similar is the rendering of Imelmann, 
who refers, however, guabmdd to the coast-guard. (Did the doughty 
warriors really need protection on their way?) [Malone would derive 
grummon from an unrecorded adj. grum ‘ fierce,’ ‘ cruel’; it has also 
been taken as pret. plur. of grimman ‘ rage,’ ‘hasten’ (?), cf. Bryan; 
B.-T. Suppl.; Holt. ii.5] — On helmets, see Antiq. § 8; Figure 2 showing 
helmets surmounted by a boar; Par. § 5, ch. 41 ( Hildisvin). One such 
helmet has been found in England, viz. at Benty Grange, Derbyshire. 
As the boar was sacred to (ON.) Freyr (OE. Fréa, cf. Intr. xxiv, xxxvii), 
this decoration of helmets no doubt had originally a religious signifi- 
cance. Cf. Grimm D. M. 176 ff. (213 ff.); Gummere G. O. 433 f.; Par. 
Sito; cu xiv. 

308. goldfah. The lavish use of gold, even on the roof of the hall 
(see 927, 311; cp. 777, 994), recalls analogous folk-tales, see Panzer 
96 ff., 257. Scandinavian imagination delighted in such pictures (e.g., 
Voluspa 37, 64; Grimnismdl 8, 12, 15; Prose Edda, Gylfaginning 2). 
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The immense gold hoards of Germanic chiefs of the migration period 
(see note on Eormenric, 1197 ff.), the precious ornaments found in the 
Scandinavian countries, and the splendor of Anglo-Saxon court life 
indicate the historical background of this poetic fancy. Cf. Montelius 
164 ff.; Chadwick Or. 185 ff.; R.-L. ii 264 ff.; W. H. Stevenson’s ed. of 
Asser’s De Rebus Gestis Ailfredi, pp. 329 f.; Ang. F. lxi, p. 5, n. 2. See 
Gloss.: gold, and cpds. (Silver is never mentioned in Beowulf.) 

311. lixte se léoma ofer landa fela. Cp. Wids. oo. 

313. him t6, i.e. 70 hofe, cp. 1974. 

314. gudbeorna sum. This use of swm (so 1312) may be compared 
to that of dm, 100. 

320. Stret wes stanfah. So Andr. 1236: stréte stanfage. The street 
was ‘‘ paved in the Roman fashion ”? (Gummere G. O. 98). Or was it, 
by poetic extravagance, thought to be paved with stones of various 
colors? 

322 f. hringiren scir/song. See 1521 f., Finnsb. 6 f. 

325. semépe. Similarly sibes wérig 579, 1794; sidworig, Hel. 660, 
670, 678, 698, 2238; Kudrun 1348; Nibel. 682. (Cf. Arch. cxxvi 45.) 

328. garas stddon;i.e., the spears were placed (stacked together). Cf. 
Intr. lxvi & n. 1. 

330. (escholt) ufan greg, lit. ‘ grey (looked at from) above’; ref. to 
the iron point. Cf. Lang. § 25.5. 

331. wlonc heeled, named Wulfgar, 348. 

333 ff. The normal equipment of warriors; cf. Antiq. § 8. 

348. Wendla léod. See Gloss.: Wendlas; Intr. xxx, xliv, xlviii. Two 
possible reasons for a foreigner’s staying at HroSgar’s court are sug- 
gested by ll. 461 ff., 2493 ff. 

349 f. The general term médsefa, ‘ mind,’ ‘ character,’ is followed by 
the more specific, explanatory words wig ond wisdom. 

350. pees is preliminary to the exegetical phrase ymb inne sid, 353. 

356. Hwearf pa hredlice per Hrodgar set. Similarly 1163, etc., see 
Gloss.: pér. Cp. Nibel. 1348: si ilten harte balde da der ktinic saz, 442, 
etc. On this idiom (and that of 1. 286) see For. Misc. x ff. 

357. anhar. MS. un hdr. un- has sometimes been looked upon as a 
variant of a-, or an intcnsive prefix (Heyne, Bu. Tid. 71, 303, Bu. Zs. 
197, Aant. 18; B.-T.; Angl. xxix 381), but the evidence is, indeed, 
insufficient. Sed., MLR. xxviii 226 suggests inhdr (cp. infrod), so his 
ed.’, p. 254. 

358. for eaxlum might be rendered by ‘ before the face,’ ‘in front.’ 
Cf. MLR. xxii 70; Ph. Q. v 229 f.; Beibl. xl 29 f. 

361 ff. By no means a verbatim report of the speech. The same is 
true of the report, 391 ff. Cf. Intr. Ixv. 

374. to ham forgeaf, ‘ gave in marriage.’ A. 1120. 

377. Donne, ‘ further,’ ‘ moreover ’; segdon pet sélipende, see 411, 
Hildebr. 42. 
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378. Géata, objective gen.; ‘ gifts for the Geats’ (MPh. iii 452). 
See 1860 ff. 

383. West-Denum, simply ‘ Danes.’ See 392, 463, 783; Intr. lxix n. 1; 
Hoops 62. (Ina case like 463, 1996 a clear geographical designation was 
perhaps intended, see Bryan, Malone, Kl. Misc. 124 f.) 

386 f. hat in gan/séon sibbegedriht samod etgedere. sibbegedriht 
probably refers to Béowulf and his men, as in 729; the object of séon 
is understood, viz. mé, see 396. (MPh. iii 253.) In case the company 
of Danes were meant by szbbegedriht, the object of Adt would have to be 
supplied: ‘ command them to go in.’ 

390. inne, i.e., being still inside the hall. 

397 f. The weapons are to remain outside. So Nibel. 1583, 1683 f. 

398. wudu welsceaftas. An interesting type of asyndetic parataxis. 
So sigla searogimma 1157, windgeard weallas (?) 1224, ides Gglécwif 1259, 
eafor héafodsegn 2152, eard édelriht 2198, eard édelwyn 2493. (Siev. ix 
137; MPh. iii 250.) Similar collocations of adjectives, e.g., ealdum in- 
frodum 1874, frome fyrdhwate 1641, 2476; probably undyrne cud 150, 
410 (Angl. xxviii 440). 

404. heode (MS.) (‘interior’?) is to all appearances spurious; the 
form hel-heodo which has been quoted from Sat. 700 is extremely doubt- 
ful. 

407. Wes...hal! A common Germanic form of salutation. So 
Andr. 914; OE. Gosp., Mat. 28.9, Luke 1.28 (cp. Par. Lost v 385 ff.), 
Lajamon’s Brut 14309: Lauerd king, wes hail. Cf. Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik iv 356 (208 f.); Stroebe, Beitr. xxxvii 190, 197. On wes 
(=wes), see Lang. § 7.1. 

408-9%. hebbe ic méréa fela/ongunnen on geogope. This proud 
self-introduction is in line with the best epic usage: Zineid i 378 f.; 
Odyssey ix 19 £.; Finnsb. 25. 

409. Grendles ping, ‘ the affair of Grendel,’ with the subaudition of 
‘case,’ ‘ dispute? (see 425 f.). 

413%. (stande...) idel ond unnyt. So Gen. 106 (stéd ...) idel ond 
unnyt. A familiar phrase of somewhat didactic (and religious) flavor, 
occurring both in prose and poetry. (Also Ormulum, Dedic., 41.) Cf. 
Angl. xxxv 468. 

413-14. siddan &fenléoht/under heofenes hador beholen weorped. 
The plain meaning is: ‘ after the sun disappears from the firmament.’ 
The conjectured heofenes hador (misspelling d for 3 occurs in 1837, 
2959, 3119; Cp. headerian; Rid. 21.13: (ds.) heapore, 66.3: headre) 
would be a periphrasis like swegles begong, heofones hwealf, foldan fepm 
(see Gloss.). (Generally in OE. poetry the setting sun or stars are said 
to pass under the earth or the sea.) The reading of hador as hador 
(‘ brightness,’ so Ke., Tho., et al.) has been urged by Kock‘ 110 f. 
(heofenes hador =‘ the clear sky ’), though hddor is nowhere else found as 
a noun. — Other poetical expressions for the coming of night, 649 ff., 
1789 f. 
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420-24. It is not clear whether these feats were performed in the 
course of a single adventure or on several occasions. In the latter case, 
the slaying of the niceras could refer to the Breca episode, 549 ff. (cp. 
567 ff. (1428 f.) with 423"). By the term niceras (cp. sédracan 1426, 
wyrmas ond wildéor 1430, wundra..fela 1509; 1510, 558, 549) were 
understood strange sea-beasts of some kind; the definite sense of ‘ wal- 
rus,’ ‘ hippopotamus? (Rie Zs. 388 f., Bu.Zs. 197) need not be looked 
for in the Beowulf. The fight against giants, five of whom were bound, 
seems reminiscent of folk-tales. Did Béowulf bring those five with him 
as prisoners? (Cf. Panzer 44 ff., 58 ff.) — 423. The subject of ahsodon 
is niceras. 

425 f. gehégan/®ing, ‘ hold a meeting,’ ‘settle the dispute,’ ‘ fight 
the case out.’ A legal term applied to battle. See Antiq. § 6. 

426>. Ic pé ni 6a. Type Cr. See 657°, (El. 530, 661). na Od became 
ME. nouthe. 

427 f. (Ic pé...) biddan wille...anre béne. bén is here ‘favor’ 
rather than ‘petition,’ cp. MnE. boon. The same expression occurs 
Sigur parkv. en skamma 64: bibja munk pik bénar einnar. 

430>. ni ic pus feorran cém; cp. 825», 361, 1819*. An appeal to Hro8- 
gar’s sense of fairness. Very similar sentiments: OE. Bede 60.5 ff. 
(i, c. 25), Mald. 55 ff. 

432. félsian. The notion of the ‘ cleansing ’ of infested places was in 
accord with popular tradition (see Intr. xvi: Grettissaga, ch. 67; Ker 
L 4.120.1.196; Panzer 100 f., 266). It also admitted of a Christian 
interpretation (Fat. Ap. 66, El. 678; cf. Angl. xxxvi 191 n. 1). 

433°. Hebbe ic éac geahsod. Type A3. 

434. wepna ne recce%, ‘ does not care to use weapons.’ 

435 ff. Béowulf wishes to meet Grendel on equal terms (so 679 ff.); 
that the monster cannot be wounded by ordinary weapons, he does not 
yet know (791 ff.). No doubt, the story called for a wrestling contest, 
which is also Béowulf’s favorite method of fighting (2506 ff., 2518 ff.; 
Intr. xix & n. 3), — though he sometimes does use weapons (note 2684 
ff.). The introduction of the motive of Béowulf’s chivalry, or self-confi- 
dence, makes a modern impression. [Yet there is no need to operate 
with different structural layers in this connection, as Boer (sq f.) does.] 

435°-6. swa mé Higelac sie... A formofasseveration; ‘as [I wish 
that] H. may be...’ (or: ‘so may H. be...’). In the same measure 
as Béowulf will acquit himself heroically, Higelac will feel kindly dis- 
posed towards him. Cp. Alfric’sGen. 42.15: swd ic age Pharaones helde. 

440°. 146 wid lapum. ‘ Grammatical rime’ within the half-line; so 
931%, 1978, 2461°. 

444>. swa hé oft dyde. Some edd. have omitted the comma after 
dyde, construing dyde as ‘ verbum vicarium’ with the object megen 
(cp. 1828; Grein Spr.: dén, 9); but 444” has all the appearance of a 
complete formula, see 1238, 1381», 1676, 1891». The literalness of the 
statement must not be pressed any more than in 1801°. 
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445%. The reading megenhréd manna, ‘ the pride (or flower) of men,’ 
in place of meegen HréSmanna has been strongly objected to by Malone 
(see Hamlet 150 ff., 48 ff.; L 4.92 e. 785 ff., 812 f.; cf. L 4.74.5). By a 
noteworthy chain of arguments he arrives at the conclusion that 
Hrédmen(n) was meant as a name for the Geats. Referring to the old 
Scandinavian use of Reid gotaland, i.e., the land of the Hreidgotar, which 
is found to denote both Jutland and the region on the south Baltic 
coast which for a considerable time was inhabited by Goths! (see Wids. 
120: Hréda here), he holds that this tribal name was originally likewise 
applied to the Gauts? in their old home before it came to be used with 
regard to a Gautish state established in Jutland (after the Swedish 
conquest of the Gauts), and hence, by extension, was understood to 
signify Jutland generally. That the translator of Bede’s H.E. (i 15) 
used Géatas with reference to Jutland, is cited as an important piece 
of evidence in this connection. As to the OE. Hréé -forms with é instead 
of @é (ON. Hreid-) —thus, Hrédgotan, Hrédcyning, Wrédas applied to 
the Goths in Widsid and Elene — , they have been plausibly explained 
by association with hrd0-, hréd, ‘ glory ’; cf. Cha. Wid. 252 f. — It must 
be admitted that the metrical argument formerly adduced in favor of 
megenhréd manna (cf. T.C. § 28 n. 2) is not so strong as in the case of 
s[c]ynscapa 707. 

445 ff. Na pi minne pearft/hafalan hydan etc. The general sense of 
this passage is clear: there will be no need of funeral rites (cp. 2124 ff.). 
hafalan h¥dan refers either to interment (Wand. 83 f., cf. Notat. Norr. 
§ 1147) or, more likely, to the custom of covering the head of the dead 
with a cloth (Konrath, Arch. xcix 417; Angl. xxxvi 174 n. 2). [Heyne 
thought of a guard of honor (see He.-Schii.), Simrock L 3.21.199, 
Schiicking L 4.126.1.5, of a ‘ lichwake.’} Hoops (St. liv 19 ff.) infers 
from an incident related in Bede’s H.E. iv 19 (17) that the custom of 
covering the head of the dead with a cloth obtained among the Anglo- 
Saxons as well as among the Scandinavians. It seems a natural enough 
usage. An explanation from folklore: Dehmer L 4.66 bs.2.28, n. 140. — 
448. The meaning ‘(single) corpse? (wel) inferred from this line is 
doubtful (the plur. walu 1042, Ruin 26 is non-conclusive); byred blodig 
weel may have been a formula-like expression (so Neckel, Walhall (1913), 
pp. 6 f.); perhaps it was understood in the general sense of ‘ booty,’ 
* spoil.’ — 450%. mearcad, probably ‘ marks with blood,’ ‘ stains.’ [Bu. 
Tid. 70: ‘marks with his footprints,’ ‘ traverses’; Gr. Spr.: ‘ inhab- 
its’ (?).]— 450>-51. nd Si ymb mines ne pearft/lices feorme leng 
sorgian. The rendering ‘ sustenance of my body,’ although trivial and 
rather odd in view of Béowulf’s very brief visit, is not altogether out of 


1 According to von Friesen’s brilliant etymology (Rékstenen (1920), p. 134), Hreidgotar is 
literally ‘ nest-Goths,’ i.e., ‘home-Goths,’ meaning those who had not emigrated. — [See 
further, Johannson, Acta Philol. Scand. vii 97 ff., Schiitte, ib. viii 247 ff.] 

2 Cf. Bugge, Antiquarisk Tidskrift for Sverige v, 35-37- 
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the question; an alternative sense of feorm is ‘ taking care of,’ ‘ dis- 
posal,’ being another allusion to the funeral. nd... leng ‘ no longer,’ 
i.e. ‘not a moment,’ ‘ not at all’ (Aant. 9). 

452°. Onsend Higelace. Type C1. Cp. 460°. 

455. Wélandes geweorc. If a weapon or armor in Old Germanic 
literature was attributed to Wéland, this was conclusive proof of its 
superior workmanship and venerable associations.!_ The figure of this 
wondrous smith — the Germanic Vulcanus (Hephaistos) — symbolizing 
at first the marvels of metal working as they impressed the people of the 
stone age, was made the subject of a heroic legend, which spread from 
North Germany to Scandinavia and England. Evidence that the 
striking story of Wéland’s captivity and revenge told in the Eddic 
Volundarkvipa (in a later, expanded, and somewhat diluted form, in 
the pidrekssaga, chs. 57-79) was known to the Anglo-Saxons, is fur- 
nished by the allusions in the first two? ‘ stanzas ’ of Deor and the carv- 
ing on the front of the Franks Casket (dating from the beginning of the 
eighth century). The tradition of Wéland was continued until modern 
times in connection with the motive of the ‘ silent trade.’ It became 
attached to a cromlech in the White Horse valley in Berkshire called 
‘ Wayland Smith’s Cave,’ or ‘ Forge 4 and was used also, in a rather 
peculiar way, by Walter Scott in his Kenilworth (chs. 9 ity) 2 

457- For [glewy[rjhtum is parallel to for drstafum (for denoting cause, 
not purpose); ‘ because of deeds done’ (ref. to the good services rendered 
to Béowulf’s father, 463 ff.) —and ‘ the resultant obligations you are 
under.’ Accordingly, the meaning of 457 f. is: ‘from a sense of duty 
and kindness you have come to us.’ (J EGPh. vi 191 f.) [Cf. also Siev. 
ix 138, xxxvi gor f.; Bu. 87 f.; Aant. 9 f.; Tr! 152 f.; Holt. Zs. 114; 
M Ph. iii 452 f.; Grienb., Beitr. xxxvi 80 f.; Boer 44 n.; Holt., Beibl. 
xlv 19: wyhtum, ‘ fights.’ Hoops L 5.60.7 (cf. Gru.): werefyhtum (for: 
purpose).] 

459. Gesloh pin feder fehde m&ste. gesléan is understood in the 
perfective (resultative) sense: ‘ thy father brought about by fight the 
greatest feud’ (or, ‘ of feuds,’ since f@hde perhaps stands for féhoa, 
cp. Chr. 617, Beow. 78, 193, 1119, 2328, etc.). See Miillenhoff, Anz.fdA. 
iii 179; MLN. xvi 1s, MPh. iii 262. The feud was probably considered 


1 Such references occur in the OE. Waldere, Boethius (prose and verse), in Middle English, 
Old French, and Latin texts (Binz 186 ff.). — The admiration for the works of (unnamed) 
smiths (cp. Longfellow’s Evangeline, 117 f.) crops out in passages like Beow. 406, 1451 f., 1681. 
On giganta geweorc 1562 and similar expressions, see note in Ang!. xxxv 260 f. 

2 Or three? See Tupper, MPA. ix (1911), 265-67. 

3 See Napier, Furnivall Miscellany (1901), pp. 362 ff. 

4 Formerly ‘ Wayland-Smith’=OE. Wélandes smidde (in a charter of 955 A.D.).— Cs 
also Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill (‘ Weland’s Sword’). 

5 On Wéland see especially: Grimm D. M. 312 ff. (376 ff.), Jiriczek L 4.116.1 ff.; P. Maurus, 
Die Wielandsage in der Literatur (Miinch. Beitr. z. rom. u. engl. Phil. xxv), 1902; M. Forster, 
“ Stummer Handel und Wielandsage,” Arch. cxix (1907), 303-8; A. H. Krappe, Arch. clviii 
(g ff.) ff.; Schneider (L 4.13 a) ii 2. 72 ff. 
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memorable on account of the persons or circumstances connected with 
it. — The chief alternative renderings advocated are: ‘fought the 
greatest fight’ (see Kock 226 f.), and ‘fought out the greatest feud’ 
(see Lorz 64; Chambers). The former, while not entirely impossible 
(cp. 1083), ignores the customary perfective function of gesléan. The 
latter is unconvincing, since the slaying of Heapolaf by no means 
finishes the feud. Moreover, Hroégar is not interested primarily in 
relating a great exploit of Ecgpéow’s, but means to emphasize the 
friendly relations existing between the Danes and Geats, his main point 
being the subsequent settlement of that feud (/@ [demonstr.] fehde 
470). 

461 f. for herebrodgan, ‘on account of [anticipated] war-terror.’ 
(Angl. xxviii 440.) Ecgbéow was compelled to leave the country after 
the manslaughter. Interesting parallels: Odyssey xv 271 ff.; Grettissaga, 
chs. 16, 24, 27; Volsungasaga, ch. 1 (Sigi kills a man — ok mé hann ni 
eigi heima vera mep fepr sinum); ASpelberht’s Laws 23 (gif bana of lande 
gewiteb...). 

463. Panon. Evidently Ecgpéow had returned home from the land 
of the Wylfingas. 

465. Is Deningas a by-form (of emotional connotation) of Dene (cp. 
Ayringas: (Ermun-)Duri)? Cf. Zfd A. \xx 42. 

466. ginne, Ms. gimme. The scribal blunder is not unnatural in the 
case of the rare, poetical adj. gin(n); cf. M Ph. ii 141. 

472. hé mé apas swor. Ecgbéow promised Hrodgar (who assumed 
responsibility for his good behavior) that he would keep the peace. 
Oaths of reconciliation between two warring parties are mentioned 
1095 ff. — Or did he vow allegiance to the Danish king? 

478. God éape meg...A conventional combination; Angl. xxxv 
io) 1 
480 f. Ful oft gebéotedon (type C2) béore druncne...A kind of 
gylpcwide (Intr. lvi); cp. 2633 ff.; Iliad xx 83 ff. [Schiicking L 7.25 i. 
5 ff.: béot: gylp.] — Different beverages are spoken of quite indiscrimi- 
nately, ealowége 481, béorsele 482, medoheal 484, wered 496, win 1162, 
etc. Cf. Gummere G. O. 71 ff. 

487 f. pé pa déad fornam, ‘ since death had taken those away.” Cp. 
1435 f.; Rid. to.11 f. 

489 f. ons#l meoto,/sigehréd secgum. See Varr. The apparent 
metrical objection to an imper. onsél, which prompted the reading on 
sél(wm), has been shown by Bright to be largely imaginary, the occur- 
rence of imperatives under the first metrical stress of the second half-line 
being not infrequent. For such imperatives taking precedence, in allit- 
eration, of a following noun, see Finnsb. 11>, 12, Gen. 1513, (Andr. 
914°), Gr.-Wi. ii 219.38; similarly, Wald. i 22, Gen. 1916, Andr. 
1212» (cf, Siev. A. M. § 24.3; T.C. § 26). On the other hand, no really 
appropriate function of om sél can be presented. Bright’s rendering, 
“do thou, victory-famous one, disclose to these men what thou hast in 
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mind ” (emend. méto, found in no other place, but cp. ofermétto), 
makes very satisfactory sense; for the figurative meaning of onsélan, 
see onliican 259, onbindan 501; for the use of the dative, cp. Andr. 
171 f., 315 f. In fact, the king’s exhortation, ‘ enjoy yourself and speak 
your mind freely,’ leaves nothing to be desired. But the assumption of 
an adj. sigehréd (a ‘ possessive compound,’ so He.', Tr.1 154 & ed.) 
is open to doubt. May not the noun sigehréd refer to the hero’s glorious 
deeds which he is expected to relate? Dietrich and Grein Spr. took 
meoto for a fem. noun, ‘ meditation,’ ‘ thoughts,’ so Hoops, who presents 
an admirable survey, St. 33 ff. (cp. Go. mitén, wk. v. 2); Grein?, Bu. 
Tid. 292, Tr.1 154, for the plur. of a neut. noun met (cp. gemet), ‘ meas- 
ure,’ ‘etiquette’ (Bu.: ‘courtly words,’ cf. He. [Leo]). [Moore, 
J EGPh. xviii 206 (like Korner, ES#. ii 251, and Kock? 105,’ 100, AfNF. 
xxxix 187): “think of good fortune (or joy) (on sé meoto), victory- 
renown to men”’; si. JEGPh. vi 192, cf. A.1 121 f. — Further sugges- 
Sam a ok Beibl. xl 90, xlii 249 f.; Imelmann, ES?. lxv 190 ff., lxvi 
321 ff. 

404 ff. Cupbearers are mentioned again, 1161. Cf. Budde L 9.21.31 f. 

497°. hador; i.e., ‘ with a clear voice’; Lang. § 25.2. Cp. Wids. 103: 
sciran reorde. 

497-08. bér wes heleda dréam,/dugud unlytel Dena ond Wedera. A 
somewhat loose variation. Emerson’s suggestion (MPA. xxiii 397) that 
dugu®d is used as a synonym of dréam, ‘ happiness,’ ‘ rejoicing,’ fails to 
carry conviction, especially in view of the parallel of Andr. 1269 f. (which 
looks like an imitation): 64 cém heleda préat,/...dugud unlstel. Cf. 
Arch. cvili 370; M Ph. iii 240. 

499-661. The Unferd Intermezzo: Account of Béowulf’s swimming 
adventure with Breca. Entertainment in the hall. 

Béowulf, taunted by Unferd with having been beaten in a swimming 
match with Breca,! corrects him by telling the true story of the incident; 
whereupon he makes a spirited attack upon his critic’s character and 
record, winding up with a confident prediction of his own success against 
Grendel. 

Unferd represents the swimming tour as a contest (506 f., 517). 
Béowulf, on the other hand, explains that the adventure was entered 
upon solely to fulfill a boastful pledge (béot, 536) without any idea of 
rivalry (543), although he does consider himself superior to any con- 
testant whatever. In fact, he makes much more of his struggles with 
the sea-monsters. 

This swimming exploit, which has frequently been assumed to rest 
on a mythological basis,? looks rather like an exaggerated account of 


1 On the Breca episode, see especially Bu. 51-55; Cha. Wid. rro f.; Lawrence L 4.91; Bjérk- 
man, Beibl. xxx 170 ff. 

2 Thus, to Miillenhoft (x f.) Breca meant the stormy sea, to Miller (22), the gulf stream, to 
Laistner (L 4.47.265), the sun; Sarrazin (St. 65 f.) considered the story a specialized form of a 
Baldr myth; Niedner (L 4.53) recognized in Béowulf-Breca the Dioscurian twins. 
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one of those sporting feats common among the sea-loving Northern 
people (and which naturally often took the form of contests).1 In par- 
ticular, a somewhat similar tale of a swimming match in the Egils Saga 
ok Asmundar (of the 14th century) has been cited,? but the parallelism 
noted is far from exact. That Breca was known to Ags. heroic legend,’ 
is proved by the allusion in Wids. 25: Breoca [wéold] Brondingum. But 
nothing points to an old tradition in which the Breca incident was con- 
nected with the person of Béowulf. It should be added that the story of 
the swimming could not well have formed the subject of a separate lay. 

The narrative of this youthful trial of strength, inspiring, as it does, 
confidence in Béowulf’s ability to cope with the fearful monster, is 
eminently appropriate at this point. It may also be abundantly illus- 
trated by analogies from folk-tales.* 

The distance covered by the two endurance swimmers is very con- 
siderable. The Finna land 580 (land of the Finns or rather Lapps?) 
where Beowulf comes ashore is usually identified with Finmarken in the 
north of Norway. By the land of the Heapo-Rémas® 519 is probably 
meant the region of the modern Remerike (to the north of Christiania), 
called in ON.: Rauwmariki, and cited as a tribal name Raumaricii by 
Jordanes, c. 3. In prehistoric times it may very well have included a 
strip of seashore.® However, we are by no means compelled to believe 
that the poet had very clear notions of the geography of the scene. 

Unfer®, a most interesting personage of our poem, has been declared? 
an impersonation of the type of ‘ the wicked counselor ? — like Bikki, 
e.g., at Jormunrek’s court —, well known in Germanic legend, al- 
though there is only a vague hint of a suspicion (see 1164 ff.) that he is 
fomenting dissensions within the Scylding dynasty. The name Unfero, 
i.e., more properly, Unfrid, ‘ mar-peace,’® it should be noted, appears 

1 See Weinhold L 9.32.311 f.; Panzer 270 f.; cf. Miillenhoff L 9.14.1.334 £. — Béowulf himself 
on a later occasion swims from Friesland to his own home in southern Sweden, with thirty 
armors on his arm (23509 ff.). 

2 Bugge, /.c. 

3 Perhaps in connection with the sea; see also Glossary of Proper Names. 

4.See Panzer 272. That the name of Breca, Béanstan’s son, is derived from a *Stdnbreca 
(cf. Steinhauer, etc.) of some such folk-tales, is a rather far-fetched hypothesis of Panzer’s. 

5 Heapo- serves as epitheton ornans, cp. Heado-Beardan, Heado-Scilfing(as). 

6 The enormous distance separating the landing places of Béowulf and Breca would be les- 
sened if we assume either that the ‘land of the Finns’ is the district of Finnheden (Finnved) 
in SmAland, Sweden (see Schiick L 4.74.1.28), or that the term Heajo-Rémas refers to Roms- 
dalen (ON. Raumsdalr) on the west coast of Norway (Boer L 4.58.46; cf. Ettmiiller’s ed. of 
Widsid [1839], p. 22). The mention of the probably fictitious Brondingas 521 does not add to 
our knowledge. Unfortunately we do not even know from what place the swimmers started. 
On the Finns, see also R. Much, R.-L. ii 51 ff. 

7 Olrik i 25 ff. Cf. Malone, PMLA. xlii 302 ff. 

8 Hardly Unfer(h)d, ‘ nonsense.’ (For the interchange of -ferd and -frid see Biilb. § 572.) — 
The erroneous MS. spelling Hunferd was apparently suggested by the Han- compounds, e.g. 
Hiinlaf (see 1143); Hunferb, OE. Chron. A.D. 744 (MS. E: Unferd), AD. 754, MS. B: Hanferp 
— [Etymological speculation: PMLA. xlii 302 f. ({varr — Unfer}), xlv 335 £., 626-28.] 
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to have been coined on English soil, such descriptive abstract appella- 
tions pointing to West Germanic rather than Scandinavian origin. On 
the other hand, it has been suggested? that his peculiar position would 
seem to reflect conditions at the Irish courts where the jil/i (member of 
the learned poets’ guild) enjoyed a remarkable influence and surprising 
freedom of speech.? 

What the title pyle applied to Unferd (1165, 1456) meant, cannot 
be determined with certainty. The pyle (ON. pulr)4 has been variously 
described as a sage, orator, poet of note, historiologer, major domus, 
or the king’s right-hand man. The OE. noun occurs several times as 
the rendering of ‘ orator,’ besides the compound elcreft=‘ rethorica ’ 
(see B.-T.); hence the meanings of ‘ orator,’ ‘ spokesman,’ ‘ official en- 
tertainer? suggest themselves as applicable to the situation in the 
Beowulf. As to the pulr, the characteristics of his office seem to have 
been “‘ age, wisdom, extended knowledge, and a seat of honor” (Lar- 
son). Also Unfer®é has a seat of distinction: et fotwm set fréan Scyldinga 
(500, 1166) — like the scop of The Fates of Men, 8o ff. ® And by his 
reference to the Breca incident he shows that he is the best informed 
man at the court. 

He is depicted by our poet as a sharp-witted (589) court official of 
undoubted influence and a reputation for valor (1166 f.), which he is 
jealously (soz ff.) anxious to guard. He has laid himself open to the 
terrible charge of fratricide (587 ff., 1167 f.), which, strange to say, 
does not seem to have imperiled his prominent position at the court,® 
although he is certain — so the Christian author informs us through the 


1 Cp. Unwén (Wids. 114); Wonréd (Beow. 2971); Oftfor; Widsid ; OHG. Unfrid. 

2 By Deutschbein, GRM.i114. It is strongly opposed by Olson, MPh. xi 410 ff. 

3 In his behavior to Béowulf, Unferd shows a noteworthy similarity to Drances, 4ineid xi 
336 ff.; also Béowulf’s reply may be compared to that of Turnus, 7b. xi 376 ff. (Earle 126, 
Arch. cxxvi 340 f.). Attention has also been called to the (decidedly less civilized) word- 
combat between Gubmundr and Sinfjotli in the Eddic lays of Helgi Hundingsbani i 33 ff., ii 
22 ff. (Bugge L 4.84.163). — The taunting and trying of strangers at entertainments is not 
unknown in ON. sagas; see, e.g., Gunnlaugssaga, ch. 5, cp. Hrélfssaga, ch. 23. (Also Odyssey 
viii 158 ff.) But Unferd’s disrespectful treatment of Béowulf contrasts strangely with the dig- 
nified courtesy reigning at Hrddgar’s court. 

4 See the discussions of Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde v 2809 ff., Fr. Kauffmann in 
Philologische Studien: Festgabe fiir E. Sievers, pp. 159 ff., Koegel in P. Grdr. ii®, p. 33; Mogk, 
ib., p. 575; Heusler, R.-L. i 443 f.; Larson L 9.19.120 f. (convenient summary); B. C. Williams, 
Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, pp. 72 ff.; Phillpotts, The Elder Edda and ancient Scandinavian 
Drama (1920), 180 ff.; Heusler, Altgerm. Dichtung § 95; Vogt L 6.26; Chadwick L 4.22.2.610. 
— As a proper name, Pyle occurs Wids. 24. 

5 W. H. Stevenson in his edition of Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 1904), p. 165 con- 
nects the office of Unferd with that of a pedisequus, pedisecus, — a term “‘ appearing occa- 
sionally in the earlier charters as the name of an important official. . . ” B. C. Williams (V.c.) 
compares Unfer® to the later court fools. 

6 That Unferd remained unmolested in spite of the murder, because there can be no ‘ feud’ 
within one and the same family (cp. 2441 ff.), is scarcely believable. 
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mouth of Béowulf (588 f.) — to receive his punishment in hell (cf. Angl. 
XEXV 133, 205). 

In noteworthy contrast with the original conception of his character 
as expressed by his name, Unfer® evinces a spirit of generosity, courtesy, 
and sportsmanlike fairness toward Béowulf when the latter has demon- 
strated his superiority (1455 ff., 1807 ff.), — a feature obviously added 
by the poet himself. — [Cp. the Homeric parallel (from Odyss., b. viii), 
Pp. 149, n. 3; Cha.’s note on 1. 1808; Work, Ph. Q. ix 399 ff.] 

The speeches of Unferd (506-528) and Béowulf (530-606), if rather 
ornate considering the occasion, show the style of the poem at its best. 
The admirable use of variation, the abundance of sea terms (508 ff.), 
the strong description of the scene (545 ff., cp. Wand. tor ff.) chiming 
in with the hardy spirit of the Northern heroes are conspicuous features 
of this famous passage. 

501°. onband beaduritne, ‘ unbound a battle-rune,’ i.e. ‘ disclosed a 
hidden quarrel’ (see note on eardlufan 6092), ‘ began a bellicose speech.’ 
It is probable that only the vaguest suggestion of ancient heathen 
belief (Miillenhoff in R. v. Liliencron & K. Miillenhoff, Zur Runenlehre 
[1852], p. 44) was lingering in beaduran. Cp. El. 28: welrtine ne mad, 
1008: hygertine ne mad. The use of onbindan is illustrated by Beow. 
259, 489. 

501. Béowulfes sid. 570 should be understood in a rather general 
sense, ‘undertaking’; cp. Grendles ping 409. (Discourse of Soul 20, 
Ex. MS.: sdwle sid, Verc. MS.: sdwle ping.) 

502. zfpunca, which has been found in one other passage only, viz. 
Lib. Scint. 176.12, need not be changed to efpanca (Tr.! 155) or con- 
sidered a weakened variant of it (Biilb. § 408, cf. B.-T. & Suppl.). Its 
genuineness is vouched for by the well-known verb ofpyncan. 

503. forbon be hé ne tie, bet &nig d8er man. Types A3: 
X||+ x X X |X and Br: XX X+| X+. 

504. middangeardes. Adverbial gen. of place (in quasi-negative 
clause). So 751 f. 

506. sé Béowulf, sé pe..., ‘that Béowulf who...’ (Cf. Arch. 
CXxvi 48 n. 3.) 

525. wyrsan gepbingea. Partitive gen. after a compar. (as in 247 f.), 
unless wyrsan be considered a rare, analogical by-form of the gen. plur. 
(Siev. § 304 n. 2). So Gr.-Wi. i 353.7: wyrsan gewyrhta. 

526. The gen. headorésa is construed with dohte (cp. 1344) rather 
than with gehwér. 

543>. no ic fram him wolde. Type Cr. 

545. fif nihta fyrst. See 517: seofon niht. They kept on swimming 
for two days after their separation. That Béowulf meant to correct 
Unferd’s statement is not very likely. It is true, from a literal inter- 
pretation of the following passage one might conclude that Béowulf 
landed on the sixth day; but it is more reasonable to believe that the 
poet omitted further details of the time element (which he neglected 
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altogether in the account of Béowulf’s return voyage, 1903 ff.). 

548. ondhwearf. The usual form of this (unstressed) verbal prefix 
is en; see Gloss.: on-, and-. 

553 f. Mé to grunde téah/fah féondscada. This incident foreshadows 
the hero’s experience in his second great adventure, 1501 ff., 1509 ff. 

557 f. heaporés fornam/mihtig meredéor purh mine hand. Back of 
this remarkably impersonal manner of viewing the action lies the idea 
of fate. Cf. Intr. xlix & n. 2. 

561. déoran sweorde, ‘with my good sword.’ See 1528, 2050. 
(La3amon’s Brut 28051: mid deore mine sweorede.) 

565. mécum. 567. sweo[rjdum. A ‘generic plural,’ used for the 
logically correct sing., perhaps even hardened into a kind of epic for- 
mula, cp. e.g. 583, 2140, 2485, 3147; Andr. 512. See Aant. Ir; note 
on 1074°. [Cf. also Heinzel, Anz.fdA. x 220 f.; ten Brink 37 n.; Moller, 
ESt. xiii 272, 278: old instrum. form.] 

569 ff. Both the approach of morning and the subsiding of the storm 
enable Béowulf to see the shore. Another description of the coming of 
morning, 1801 ff. (917 ff.). 

572 f. Wyrd oft nered/unfégne eorl, ponne his ellen déah. Fate does 
not render manly courage unnecessary. A proverbial saying. (‘ Fortune 
favors the brave.’) Frequently God is substituted for fate: 669 f., 
1056 f., 1270 ff., 1552 ff., Andr. 459 f. Cf. Grimm D. M. iii 5 (1281 f.); 
Gummere G. O. 236 f.; Cook, MLN. viii 59 (classical and ME. paral- 
lels); Arch. cxv 179. 

575 £. No ic on niht gefregn etc. Prepositional phrases or adverbs 
of time and place modifying the object of the verb gefrignan or the in- 
finitive phrase dependent on it, are placed before gefrignan; so 74, 2484, 
2694, 2752, 2773. (Cf. Sievers, Beitr. xii 191.) See also 1197 (h4ran). 
The case is modified and complicated by the addition of the element 
of variation: 1 f. 

581-83". No .. wiht... swylcra searonida..., billa brégan. 
Terms of variation expressed by different grammatical forms; see 2067 ff. 
(2028 f£.?), MPh. iii 238. Kock? ror takes brogan as gen. plur. 

588 f. pes pi in helle scealt/werhdo dréogan. Cp. El. 210 f. 

597. Sige-Scyldinga. A mechanical use of sige- as a general commenda- 
tory word (Intr. lxiv n. 1) without regard to the specific situation (cp. 663 f.). 
Or was irony intended? (Bryan, KI. Misc. 128.) 

599. ac hé lust wiged,/swefed ond sendep (MS.). Just wiged, ‘ feels 
joy,’ ‘enjoys himself’ (or, according to Moore, JEGPh. xviii 208, 
‘has his own way ”’), placed paratactically by the side of the two fol- 
lowing verbs. The force of this sendan is left to conjecture. The mean- 
ing of ‘ feasting ’ formerly (orig. by Leo in Heyne!) attributed to it — 
on the basis of the noun sand ‘ dish of food,’ ‘ repast’ (‘ that which is 
sent to the table’) has been generally given up. It has been credited 
with the sense of ‘send to death,’ like forsendan 904, ford onsendan 
2266 (see Schii. xxxix 103 f.); cp. Lat. ‘ mittere Orco, umbris,’ etc. 
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(e.g. din. ix 785, xi 81). Again, it has been suspected of being a relic of 
old heathen sacrificial terminology. Cp. Hdvamdl 145.3 f.: veiztu hvé 
blota skal? /veiztu hvé senda skal, veiztu hvé sda skal? (blota and séa =‘ sac- 
rifice’; the semantic development of senda (‘send’) as used in this 
passage is not quite certain.) Possibly sendan was taken to convey a 
vague idea of ‘ sacrifice.’ But the case is happily simplified by adopting 
Imelmann’s emendation snédep. (Holt., ed. ii’: snédep?) 

603>. (G&p eft) sé be mot. A mere formula; so 1387> (cp. 1177, 
1487); Hildebr. 60; Rieger, Germ. ix 310; Sievers’s note on Hel. 224. 
— 6035, either type D4 or Er. 

605. Opres dégores; adv. gen., ‘ on the next day.’ 

606. suipan scined; i.e., in full daylight. Is this meant as a literal 
reference to 917 ff., 1008 ff.? 

610. folces hyrde. On possible affinities, see Glossary, also A. xxvii 
256; Speculum viii 273 f. 

612 ff. Appearance of nobie ladies at the banquet; see 1162 ff., 1980 
ff., 2020 ff. Cf. Budde L 9.21.39 ff.; Tupper’s Riddles, p. 218. A parallel 
to Wealhpéow’s part in this passage: Gnom. Ex. 85-93. 

617. bed hine blidne. Omission of wesan, see Gloss.: eom. 

620°. Ymbéode pa. Type Br. 

622. sincfato sealde; i.e., she passed the cups. On Ags. cups, see 
Tupper’s Riddles, p. 204. No drinking horns are mentioned in Beowulf. 

627 f. pet héo on &nigne eorl gelyfde/fyrena frofre; i.e., she counted 
on help from a hero. An instance of a peculiar mode of viewing direction 
(Lang. § 25.5). Quite parallel to this use of ow with acc. is 40: 900, 
1272 f. 

628. Hé pet ful gepeah etc. Evidently a definite drinking ceremony. 
Cp. the salutation, 617, 625. See 1024 f. 

635. on wel crunge. Note the use of on with acc. (cp. 772, 1540, 
1568, etc.). On the other hand, 1113: swme on wale crungon. 

644. op pet semninga; so 1640. It looks as if the adverb were added 
merely to accentuate the meaning of the conjunction. Cp. op pet 
féringa 1414. See also Kock! 113 f.; A. 1 111 n. 2. 

646 ff. The emendation adopted by nearly all recent edd.: siddan hie 
sunnan léoht geséon [ze] meahton has a false ring; one would expect, 
at least, something like Jeng geséon ne meahton. (Cf. also Schuchardt 
L 6.14.2.25.) Ll. 648 ff. plainly mean: ‘ from the time that they could 
see the light of the sun, until (op Se) night came’; exactly as Brun. 
13 ff. (sibban...00...). Thus, the meaning (of of de, or ofde) 
“until ’ (so some earlier edd., like Grein, Arnold, cf. Heyne’*) need not 
be given up for Bugge’s obde=‘ and’ (i.e., a variant of the regular 
‘or,’ see Bu. Tid. 57, cf. E. tr.). Nor do we need to assume a lacuna 
(Grein, cf. Gru.). In other words, the king knew that fight had been in 
Grendel’s mind all day long; Grendel had been waiting from morning 
till night to renew his attacks in the hall, just as the dragon — hord- 
weard onbad/earfoblice, 06 Set éfen cwom 2302 £. — Close parallels to 
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the use of té (p#m héahsele) are found in rq90, 1207. Whether we con- 
sider dhlécan as ‘ dat. used as instr.’ (Sedgefield), as ‘ dat. of personal 
agency’ (Green L 6.8.5.98: ‘“‘a fight was contemplated by the mon- 
ster’’), or a variety of the dat. of interest (cp. Lat. ‘ mihi consilium 
captum est,’ see also Heusler, Altisl. Elementarbuch § 383), is immaterial 
to the general interpretation of the context. [Cf. also Bu. 89; ten Brink 
52; Tr.1 160; Malone, J EG Ph. xxix 234f., Medium Hvum ii 61 f.; Hoops 
St. roo f.; Traver L 5.83.] No general agreement as yet. 

652. The type guma Operne (similarly 2484, 2908, 2985) is a counter- 
part of the repetition of the noun (‘ grammatical rime’), see note on 
440°. (Kluge, Beitr. ix 427.) Cp. Gnom. Cott. 52: fyrd wid fyrde, féond 
wid dorum. 

655. negum men, ‘any man,’ i.e. excepting, of course, Hrddgar’s 
own men. (Cf. Jellinek & Kraus, Zfd.A. xxxv 272.) 

660 f. It may jar on our feelings that Hrddgar should offer a material 
reward to the high-minded hero, but he did just what was expected of 
him. Cp. 384 f., 1380 ff., 2134, also 1484 ff. 

662-709. The watch for Grendel. 710-836. The fight with Grendel. 

664. That Wealhpéow left the hall, the poet has omitted to mention. 
Cf. Intr. lvii. 

666. swa guman gefrungon. A species of the gefregn- formula. 

667 f. Change of subject; Béowulf (seleweard) is the subject of 
behéold and abéad. 

670. mddgan probably qualifies megnes; i.e., attrib. adj. 

671. Da hé him of dyde. Type Cz. 

673°. irena cyst. irena (so 1697%, 2259") stands for older irenna (so 
802>, 2683%, 2828"). Cf. Lang. § 109.5. Even if the was really meant 
to be single, this would not necessarily involve a gross violation of meter. 
GEIGs $22.) 

675 ff. Béowulf is made to utter his ‘ boast,’ gylpworda sum, in 
deference to general epic practice. (Intr. lvi.) The occasion is singular 
enough, but the circumstances of the fight allowed no chance for oratory 
immediately before the action. — How are the beds procured? See 
1239 f.— 677 f. an herewesmun hnagran...gupgeweorca. Cp. 
980 f.: swigra...on gylpspréce gudgeweorca. 

681. nat hé para goda. Semi-partitive gen. in connection with the 
negation. The following Jet- clause explains goda. Cp. A‘lfric, Hom. 
i 190.31: pet folc ne cde déra goda, pat hi cwédon pet hé God were; 
also Mald. 176 £. (MPA. iii 455.) 

691. Nznig heora pohte, pet hé panon scolde. Types A3, Ct. 

692. eardlufu, ‘ dear home’; see @del-, hord-, lyft-wyn(n), weleregesa, 
mid gryrum ecga 483. ‘ Concretion’ of meaning. (Aant. 13; MPA. iii 
263 f.) 

694. The co-ordination of hie and (td) fela seems quite permissible, 
at least if we may trust the analogy of féa(we) and swme (hie sume, etc., 
cf. MLN. xvii 29). 
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697. wigspéda gewiofu. As the context shows, the conception of 
the ‘ weaving’ of destiny (by the Parcae, Norns, Valkyrias, cf. Grimm 
D. M. 343 ff. (414 ff.), W. Grimm L 4.67%.435, Kemble L 9.1. i 4or, 
Mogk, P. Grdr.? iii 271) has become a mere figure of speech. See Rim. 
Poem 70: mé pat wyrd gewef, Gudl. 1325: wefen wyrdstafum. [Njalssaga, 
ch. 157.29: poem on ‘ the woof of war.’] 

698°. frofor ond fultum, acc. sing.; 1273: frdfre ond fultum. Occa- 
sionally, in later texts, frdfor is treated as a masc. (also neut.?); cf. 
Sievers, Beitr. i 493. Has, in this case, a spelling fréfr (=frafr’, see 
668) been erroneously changed to fréfor? 

698-99. féond is acc. sing. (not plur.), ealle, nom. plur. (not acc. 
plur.). See 939 ff., 705; Angl. xxxv 470. 

700%=2%. ‘It is well known that God has always (in every instance 
up to this time) ruled over the race of men.’ Cp. 1663 f. 

703. How is it possible for the Geats to fall asleep in this situation? 
Obviously, their failing enhances the achievement of Béowulf. Or does 
this feature reflect ancient tales in which preliminary unsuccessful at- 
tempts to cope with the intruder are incident to the defenders’ failure 
to keep awake? Cf. Panzer 96 f., 99, 267. 

707. under sceadu bregdan; wnder ‘ down to,’ or ‘ to the inside of,’ 
see Gloss. The ‘shades’ might well be of classical origin; cp., e.g., 
Aineid xi 831, xii 952: ‘ vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub um- 
bras.’ Cf. MPh. iii 257; Arch. cxxvi 349. Hel. 1113 ff.: giwét im the 
ménskado ...undar ferndalu; Par. Lost vi 141 £.: ‘and whelm’d Thy 
legions under darkness.’ 

710 ff. The presentation of the Grendel fight, the first climax of the 
poem, shows the author’s characteristic manner. (Cf. Intr. lii, lviii.) 
Partly excellent, vigorous narrative — yet the story is very much inter- 
rupted by interspersed general reflections on the situation and by re- 
marks on the persons’ thoughts and emotions, which greatly lengthen it 
and detract from its effectiveness. The corresponding combat of Grettir 
(Intr. xiv f.) is a good deal shorter, and also more direct and realistic. 

710. Da com. After a digression, the poet returns to the subject, 
see Com 702; likewise Com Pa@ 720 is an entirely natural expression. 
No appeal to a patchwork theory is necessary to explain this repetition. 
Some enthusiasts have found the threefold bell-like announcement of 
Grendel’s approach a highly dramatic device. (Cf. also Intr. lviii & n. 2.) 

719. heardran hele, healdegnas fand. héle, hilde, helescipes, and 
the like are metrically, at any rate, safer than hele (T.C. § 17). Holt- 
hausen’s former interpretation (Angl. xxiv 267) of heardran héle (from 
hél ‘ omen’) as ‘ in a worse plight ’ (or with A. J. Daniels’s modification 
[Kasussyntax zu den Predigten Wulfstans, Leiden Diss., 1904, p. 162): 
‘tot een rampzaliger omen,’ i.e. in effect, ’ with a more disastrous re- 
sult’) was a happy suggestion — cp. ME. expressions like to wroper 
hele, till illerhayle, with il a hail (see, e.g., Matzner, A E. Sprachproben, 
Whch. ii 391 a), ON. illu heilli — , but this use of the dat. appears rather 
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doubtful. The same is true of Sedgefield’s rendering ‘ with sterner 
greeting’ (from Aélo). We may venture to take heardran héle as acc. 
sing., ‘worse luck’ —cp. the meaning of heardsélp, heardsélig —, 
heardran referring at the same time to the second object, healdegnas. 
That seemingly incongruous objects may be governed by one and the 
same verb, is seen from 653 f. 

721. dréamum bedéled. A permanent characteristic (epitheton per- 
petuum) of Grendel, like wonséli 105, féasceaft 973, earmsceapen 1351, 
Synnum geswenced 975. 

723. onbréd pa; i.e., then he swung the door wide open; not a mere 
repetition of Duru onarn, 721. 

724>. Rabeefter pon. Type D4. As to the accent on the preposition, 
Ch Rie, Vase f-, also.6r, 

725. fagne (flor), perhaps ‘ fair-paved ’ (Gummere); see 320. 

736. Sicgean ofer pba niht. prydswyd behéold. Types A 1 
(—XXX|—x), Ex. 

736-38. Why does Béowulf in the meantime remain lying on his bed? 
Presumably this is a feature of the original story (see Intr. xv, xvii; 
Grettissaga, chs. 65, 35) retained by the poet, though he had added the 
incident of a previous attack on one of the comrades (named Hondscioh, 
2076). — under (férgripum) denotes attending circumstances (‘ with ’) 
rather than time (‘ during,’ Aant. 14); “‘ set to work with his sudden 
snatchings ”’ (Cl. Hall). Cp. the use of mid, 2468, and OF. Chron. AD. 
1:32 (MS. E): hé féorde mid suicdim. 

744 f. eal... fét ond folma, ‘all, (even) feet and hands,’ or ‘ feet, 
hands, and all’ (Aant. 14). 

748 f. féond, ie. Grendel; hé onféng...inwitpancum, ‘he (Béo- 
wulf) received him (pron. object understood, cf. Lang. § 25.4) with 
hostile intent ’; see A.1 122. [Cf. also Schii. xxxix 105; Hoops St. 102 f.: 
inwitbanclum (adj.).] — wid earm geset (ingressive function), ‘ sat up 
supporting himself on his arm.’ Thus Sat. 432: Gras pd dnra gehwyle and 
wid earm geset,/hleonade wid handa. (Cf. Arch. cix 312, M Ph. iii 263.) 
Note the progress in 759: uplang dstod. 

756. sécan déofla gedreg. This cannot be literally true, as Grendel 
is supposed to live alone with his mother. 

758. Gemunde pa se goda, még Higelaces. The exceptional allitera- 
tion (see Varr., T.C. § 26) seems permissible, especially in view of the 
syntactical pause assumed here (comma after goda). The usual type of 
alliteration in such lines may be seen in 1474, 2971, 2977. 

760. (fingras) burston; perh. ‘ broke’ (cracked, snapped), as in bur- 
ston banlocan 818, when a more serious stage of the fight has been 
reached. Tinker, ML JN. xxiii 240 suggested: ‘ bled’ (cp. 1121), — a re- 
sult brought about by gripping, Nivel. 623; cp. Salman und Morolf 1609. 
See likewise Ragnars saga Lodbrékar, ch.16. Lyons, MLN, xlvi 443 f.: 
an instance from Gesta Herwardi; Clarke, MLR. xxix 320: a MHG. 
parallel. 
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764f. wiste his fingra geweald/on grames grapum, ‘he realized etc.’ 
Cp. 821; ON. vita (e.g., Volundarkv. 14.3). 

766. pet se hearmscapa to Heorute atéah. Kock? 106 ff. argues for 
the relative character of this clause, Pet (instead of pone) being justified 
by pet 765; sid atéon, ‘ take a journey.’ Cp. 1455f. This is indeed more 
satisfactory than to take et as conjunct. and dtéon as intrans. verb (as 
suggested, M Ph. iii 455). 

769. ealuscerwen. -scerwen, related to *scerwan ‘ grant,’ ‘allot? 
(bescerwan =‘ deprive’). ‘ Dispensing of ale,’ or, in a pregnant sense, 
of ‘ bitter or fateful drink ? might have come to be used as a figurative 
expression for ‘ distress’ (Bu. Tid. 292 ff.; Beibl. xxii 372f.). Itis to be 
noted that the author of Andreas (a better judge than modern scholars) 
understood the corresponding formation meoduscerwen (1526) in a sense 
which precludes the rendering ‘ taking away of (strong) drink’; to him 
it was ‘ plenty of (fateful) drink.’ The alternative interpretation ‘ tak- 
ing away of ale,’ ‘ terror’ (at the loss of ale) (Heyne*) has found much 
favor; a particularly tempting argument has been adduced (by Hoops) 
from ll. 5 f. (Spaeth L 3.42.4 describes the term as ‘‘ reminiscent of the 
wild oversetting of tankards and spilling of ale when the hall was sud- 
denly attacked.’’) Of course, the original form as well as meaning may 
have been obscured. [Cf. Cosijn, Beitr. xxi 19; Krapp’s note on Andr. 
1526; Grienb., Beitr. xxxvi 84 f., Siev., 7b. 410; Sedgefield’s note; Kock* 
105 f.; Liebermann, Arch. cxliii 247 f.; (L 5.29;) A.1122, Beibl. xl 28; 
Crawford, MLR. xxi 302 f.; L 5.60.3 a-f; also Hoops 97 f. (a clear sum- 
ming-up).] 

770 ff. The havoc made of the building and the furniture is naturally 
emphasized in encounters of this sort; cp. 997 ff.; Grettissaga, chs. 65, 
35 (Intr. xv, xvii); Byjarkarimur iv 12. 

777. golde geregnad. Does this imply gold-embroidered covers on 
the benches? (Falk, R.-L. i 166.) 

779. The neuter hit seems to refer to the hall in a general way, without 
grammatical regard to the gender of any of the nouns that might have 
been used; see 770-73. 

781 f. nymbpe liges fepm/swulge. See 82 f. 

783°. niwe geneahhe. See Gloss.; miwe is naturally taken as adj. [Kock 
L 5.44.4.8: niwe, geneahhe, “‘ (the din arose) in manner strange and 
strong.’’] 

785. para pe of wealle wop gehyrdon. As of wealle, in all probability, 
denotes the standpoint of the subject of gehjrdon (Sievers, Beitr. xii 
192; see l. 229), the meaning appears to be that the Danes heard the 
wailing from the wall(s) of their sleeping apartments. (We might trans- 
late: ‘ through the walls.’) Sievers supposed that they had fled in terror 
to the shore, but this would seem a little far-fetched. Lawrence (J EGPh. 
xxiii 297) suggests that the frightened Danes ‘‘ may have taken refuge 
on the wall surrounding the ¢a#n.’’ This is less forced than Sievers’s ex- 
planation of weall as ‘ shore.’ [Tinker (MLN, xxiii 240), who connects 
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of weaNe with the object, is enabled to render: ‘“‘ who heard the howling 
in the house (Feorot).’’] 

786 ff. gryre’é0d galan Godes andsacan etc. Cries of pain and la- 
mentation denoted by the use of galam and similar terms: 2460 (?); 
Andr. 1127, 1342, Guol. 587, etc. Cf. Siev. A. M. § 5.3, Beitr. xxix 314 
ff. (Numerous examples are found in Chaucer.) — The infin. phrases 
are variations of the preceding noun (wop). Cp. 221 f., 1431 f., 1516 f.; 
728 f., 2756 ff. (J/Ph. iii 237 £.) — In acc. with infin. constructions after 
gehyjran, gefrignan we note the tendency to give the acc. of the object 
the first place; so also 1027 ff., 2022 f., 2773 f. (but see 2484 f., 2604 f.); 
so after hdtan, 68 f. [according to the MS. reading] (but see 2802); after 
forlétan, 3166. 

793 f. né his lifdagas léoda &nigum/nytte tealde. Litotes, cf. Intr. 
Ixv. his refers, of course, to Grendel. 

794°=-5. Dzr genehost bregd/eorl Béowulfes ealde lafe; virtually, 
“ many a man brandished his sword.’ The sing. of concrete nouns is often 
used in a collective sense; thus in connection with manig, oft, genehost, 
Hpgeséne, 794 ff., 1065, 1110 ff., 1243 ff., 1288 ff., 2018 f.; also without 
any such auxiliary word suggesting the collective function, 296 ff., 
492 (?), 1067, 1284 ff. Cf. Kock 219, Siev. xxix 569 ff., MPA. iii 240 f. 

800. on healfa gehwone héawan, lit. ‘ strike on (towards) all sides.’ 

804. ac hé sigewzepnum forsworen hefde. Grendel had laid a spell 
on swords. Cp. Saxo vii 219, where a certain Haquinus is called ‘ hebe- 
tandi carminibus ferri peritus’; Sal. 161 ff. (Cf. Falk L 9.44.44.) See 
note on 1523. [Laborde, MLR. xviii 202 ff.; Angl.1195.] 

805 ff. Scolde his aldorgedal . . . . earmlic wurdan. Is this an allusion 
to the fact that Grendel is not slain by swords, but suffers death in an 
ignominious manner? See also ESt. lvii 191 n. 3. 

810. médes myrée, in accordance with Holthausen’s explanation of 
myrd(uw) as ‘ trouble,’ ‘ affliction’ (cp. OHG. merrida), is stylistically 
preferable to mddes myr(h)de, ‘ joy of heart,’ whether myr(h)de be taken 
as dat. or as gen. (parallel with fyrene; Cl. Hall, Lawrence, MLN. xxv 
156: ‘had accomplished much of the joy of his heart”). Cp. médes 
brecda 171; 164 ff., 474 ff., 591 ff., 2003 ff. See Angl. 1195. 

811. hé [wes] fag wid God. See 154 ff.; Intr. lxii n. 3; Amgl. xxxvi 
178 f. For the scribal omission of wes, cp. 1559, and see Glossary: eom. 

814-15. wes gehweper ddrum/lifigende 146, ‘ each one was hateful 
to the other while living.’ A pointed phrase (involving litotes) of an 
almost classic ring; cf. Arch. cxxvi 357 & n. 1. See 2564 f., Mald. 133. 

816 f. weard . . sweotol, ‘ became visible.’ 

833. Det wees tacen sweotol, ‘ that was clearly proved.’ (MPA. iii 456; 
Angl. xxv 280.) 

834. hond alegde. Much has been made of the tearing off of Grendel’s 
arm and of the fact that such a feature can be traced in various Irish 
stories (cf. Dehmer L 4.66 bs). See Intr. xiii n. 2. 

836. under géapne hr(6f). The victor places Grendel’s right (2008) 
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arm above the door outside the hall (on some projection perhaps) as 
high as he can reach. See 926 f., 982 ff. [Cf. also note in Krapp and 
Kennedy’s Reader, L 2.23.] 

837-924. Rejoicing of the retainers. Stories of Sigemund and Here- 
méd. 

839 ff. This excursion to Grendel’s mere has been declared an un- 
warranted duplication of the trip preceding Béowulf’s second adventure, 
1399 ff.; see Panzer 276 ff. It might as well be called a legitimate ex- 
pansion of the story. folctogan a high-sounding term like selerédende 
51, 1346. 

850-52. déog is pluperf.; siddan, conj. Leo’s explanation of déog (see 
Varr.) was defended by E. E. Wardale, MLR. xxiv 62 f. [Krogmann, 
ESt. xviii 317 conjectures for déog the sense of ‘ raged.’] — Grendel’s 
abode is vaguely identified with hell, cp. 756; he is even said to pass into 
the power of devils, on féonda geweald 808 (in contrast with on Fréan 
wére, 27). No conscious personification is contained in the expression 
per him hel onféng. Cf. Angl. xxxv 267 f. 

862 f. Né hie haru winedrihten etc. Note the delicacy of feeling and 
the author’s unshakable respect for kingship. 

867>-915. Summary of songs recited (while the thanes ride slowly), 
the subjects being Béowulf, Sigemund, Hereméd. Starting with a lay 
of praise concerning Béowulf’s exploit, which has just been extolled by 
the warriors in informal, yet highly eloquent language (856-61), the 
court poet, well versed in ancient heroic lore, proceeds to recite the ad- 
ventures of Sigemund, thus raising Béowulf, as it were, to the rank of 
pre-eminent Germanic heroes. From indirect discourse the account 
passes almost imperceptibly to direct statement, and when the Heremod 
theme is taken up, we feel like questioning whether Hrodgar’s thane has 
not been altogether forgotten by the Ags. poet.— We have here a 
valuable testimony both of the improvisation of lays in connection with 
great, stirring events and of the circulation of famous short epic poems 
comparable in scale to The Fight at Finnsburg.— We might guess at 
the opening of the Sigemund and the Hereméd lay; thus: zc Sigemundes 
secgan hyrde/ellendéda, and hwet, wé Heremddes hilde gefrtinon. It 
should be added that Hoops (L 5.60.4) regards the entire passage as a 
summary of a single lay in praise of Béowulf, of which the Sigemund 
and HeremGd verses are integral parts. 

870 f. According to the punctuation introduced by Rieger (Rie. L., 
see Zs. 390) and approved by Bugge (Bu. Zs. 203), word 6per fand/sdde 
gebunden was understood as a parenthetical clause, ‘ one word found 
another rightly bound.’ (See also Earle’s note; M Ph. iii 456, Ed) But 
it is certainly simpler to place a semicolon after gebunden, and to inter- 
pret word oper (and similarly eft) as expressing a contrast to ealdgesegena. 
For the use of fand, cp. Fat. Ap. 1: ic pysne sang stdgedmor fand, also 
Otfrid I 1.8; for the true alliterative ‘ binding,’ sdde gebunden, cp. 
Gawain and the Green Knight 35: with lel letteres loken. See Hoops St. 49 ff. 

871», secg eft ongan. Type Er. 
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874. wordum wrixlan, here (unlike its use in 366, cp. Runic Poem 57) 
=‘ vary words’ (cp. Phoen. 127, Rid. 9.2 f.) in the customary manner 
of Germanic poetry. 

875-900. Sigemund.! The cursory, epitomizing report embodies two 
separate stories, going back, perhaps, to two originally separate lays, 
viz. 1) Sigemund’s wide sidas of fierce fighting, especially those under- 
taken in company with Fitela, 2) his dragon fight. 

1) The vague abstract of the former receives full light from the 
Velsungasaga, chs. 3-82 Sigmundr, we are told, is the eldest son of 
King Volsungr, a descendant of Opinn. His twin sister Signy is married 
against her will to Siggeirr, king of Gautland. While on a visit at Sig- 
geir’s court, Volsungr and his men are treacherously slain (cp. the 
Finnsburg legend); his sons are taken prisoners and meet death one 
after another except Sigmundr, who escapes into the forest. Sigmundr 
and Signy brood revenge. Seeing that her sons by Siggeirr are lacking 
in valor and that only a true Volsung son will be able to help in the 
work of revenge, Signy, impelled by a desperate resolve, disguises her- 
self as a witch and visits her brother in the forest, and when her time 
comes, she gives birth to a son, who is named Sinfjatli. Ten years old, 
the boy at his mother’s bidding joins Sigmundr (who does not know 
until the final catastrophe that Sinfjotli is his son) and is trained by 
him in deeds of strength and hardship. ‘In summer they fare far 
through the woods and kill men to gain booty ’ (ch. 8); living for a time 
as werewolves ‘they performed many famous deeds in the realm of 
King Siggeirr.’ (Cp. Beow. 883 f., feéhde ond fyrena 879 | Helgakv. Hund. 
i 43: firinverkum (?)].) Finally Sigmundr and Sinfjetli accomplish the 
revenge by setting fire to Siggeir’s hall. 

How far the version known to the author of Beowulf agreed with this 
part of the Volsungasaga, it is impossible to determine. The fact that 
Fitela is referred to as Sigemund’s nefa only (881), might perhaps be 
held to betoken Sigemund’s own ignorance of their true relation, or it 
may be attributed to the Christian author’s desire to suppress that 
morally revolting motive. But we do not know, indeed, whether the 
Anglo-Saxons of that time were at all acquainted with a story answering 
to the Sigmundr-Signy motive. The form Fitela differs from the estab- 
lished Norse compound name Sinfjgtli (whose bearer figures in the Eddas 
and in Eiriksmdl’) and from the High German Sintarfizzilo (merely 


1 References: L 4.107—-115; besides: W. Grimm L 4.67.17 f.; Jiriczek L 4.67. n. 55 ff., 80 ff. 
Koegel L 4.8. i# 172 ff., iP 108 ff.; Binz 190 ff.; Symons L 4.29 § 27; Chadwick Or. 148 £.; 
Neckel L 4.115 a; Schneider L 4.13 a. i157 ff.; Krappe, Arch. clxvii 16r ff. (on brother-sister 
marriage). 

2 For a modern version in poetical form, see William Morris’s The Story of Sigurd the Volsung 
and the Fall of the Niblungs, the first part of Booki. Cf.H. Bartels, William Morris, The Story of 
Sigurd the Volsungeic.: Studie iiber das V erhilinis des Epos su den Quellen. Miinster (Diss.), 1906. 

3 Sigmundr and Sinfjotli are bidden by Odinn to welcome King Eirikr on entering Valhgll 
(Valhalla). (Corp. Poet. Bor. [L 10.1] i 261.) 
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recorded, by the side of Fezzilo, Fizzilo, as a man’s name). Also the des- 
ignation of Sigemund’s father as Wels (897; Sigemund= Welsing 877) 
differs from his Norse name Velsungr, which latter is presumably the 
result of confusion, the patronymic form being taken for a proper name. 
It is possible, though, that Wels itself (used in W elses eafera 897 = Wal- 
sing) is a (secondary) ‘ back formation ’ inferred from Welsing (Sievers, 
Zum ags. Vocalismus [1900], p. 22; Boer L 4.113.93). — It should be 
mentioned that a perplexing OE. poem in the Exeter MS., the so-called 
First Riddle, has been interpreted by Schofield as a lyric, ‘ Signy’s 
Lament,’ referring to the Sigmund-Signy-Fitela incident, but the evi- 
dence is by no means conclusive.! 

2) Sigemund’s dragon fight is peculiar to the Beowulf. It naturally 
suggests the far-famed dragon fight of his still greater son, (ON.) 
Sigurér, (MHG.) Sigfrit, which kindled the imagination of the Scandi- 
navians? and was not forgotten by the Germans, and which in fact — 
especially as part of the great Nibelungen cycle — has been celebrated 
in modern Germanic epic, drama, and music. As Sigemund is called 
wreccena wide mérost/ofer werpéode 898, Sigurér, in the seer’s words, is 
to be ‘the greatest man under the sun, and the highest-born of all 
kings’ (Gripispé 7); and the slaying of the dragon brings no little re- 
nown to Sigemund (efter déaddege dom unlJtel 885) just as to his illustri- 
ous son (‘this great deed will be remembered as long as the world 
stands,’ Velsungasaga, ch. 19). But there are differences between the 
two stories, quite apart from the greater fulness of detail found in the 
narrative of Sigurd’s exploit. The manner of the fight itself is not the 
same, Sigemund’s deed appearing the more genuinely heroic one. Note- 
worthy incidents of the Beowulf version are the dissolving of the dragon 
in its own heat (897) and the carrying away of the hoard in a boat 
(895).4 For points of contact with Béowulf’s and Frotho’s dragon fights, 
see Intr. xxiii. 

It is widely held that the dragon fight belongs properly to Sigfrit and 
not to Sigemund, his father;® yet there is no positive evidence to prove 
that the Ags. poet was in error when he attributed that exploit to the 
latter. Sigurdr-Sigfrit may, in fact, have been unknown to him. It is, on 
the whole, probable that in his allusions to Sigemund as well as to Here- 


1 An excellent historical sketch of scholarly opinion on this poem is found in Wyatt’s edition 
of the Old English Riddles (Belles-Lettres Series, 1912), pp. xx-xxviii. Cf. also Imelmann L 
4.129 a. 73 ff., 180 fi. 

2 Witness the Eddas, Volsungasaga, and notable representations in Northern art, see Olrik 
L 9.38.111 f. 

3 Nibel. ror, 842 (cp. 88 ff.), Seyfridslied, cf. pidrekssaga. 

4 In Guprinarkv. ii 16 Sigmundr is represented as a maritime king. 

5 Thus, according to Goebel, “‘ there seems little doubt that Siegfried’s famous deed was 
transferred to Sigmund when through the latter the legend began to connect Siegfried with the 
chosen clan of the Volsungs and their special protector, Odinn.”” (JEGPA. xvii 2 f.) Excepting 
this variation in respect to the name, the Beowulfian account has been thought to contain the 
oldest form of the legend of Siegfried. (Cf. Goebel, /.c.) 
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mdd he followed good old Danish tradition,! and that at that time no 
connection had yet been established between the Sigemund (Welsing) 
legends and those of Sigfrit and of the Burgundians. Grundtvig’s in- 
genious attempt to read Sigfrid into the Beowulf episode (Gru., pp. 
xxxvili f.) rests on violent emendation and interpretation; and the more 
recent claim of [Séderberg and] Wadstein (The Clermont Runic Casket, 
1900) that the figures and runic inscription on the right side of the 
Franks Casket refer to scenes from the Sigurdr saga has not been sub- 
stantiated, see Napier, Furnivall Miscellany (1901), pp. 371 ff.; Schiick, 
Studier i nordisk litteratur- och religionshistoria, i (1904), pp. 176 f.2 The 
antiquity of the heroic lore embedded in Beowulf need not be insisted 
upon anew. — It may be added that Neckel fully vindicates Sigemund’s 
dragon fight as in fact based on genuine old tradition, considering it 
even the prototype of various later dragon fights in old Germanic liter- 
ature. Cf. Angl.1238f. See also von Sydow’s folkloristic study, ‘‘ Si- 
gurds Strid med Favne,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, 
Bd. 14, No. 16 (1918). The Beowulfian version, Neckel thinks, goes back 
to an originally Frankish lay — historically connected with the Burgun- 
dian king Sigimund (cf. Heusler, R.-Z. iv 443) — which had been car- 
ried over to Gautland and which inevitably suffered certain changes 
incident to the new localization. 

878. para pe gumena bearn gearwe ne wiston. Though ne wiston 
admits of being construed with the genitive (see 681), itis probable that 
its use here is due mainly to the partitive idea suggested by uncipes 
fela, 876. The para pe combination regularly agrees with the syntactical 
requirements of the governing clause, cf. Delbriick L 6.13.2.682 f. 

879. Fitela is merely the follower of Sigemund. So the Norse Sinfjgtli 
appears in the réle of a subordinate, not an independent saga figure 
(Bugge L 4.84.200). 

880. ponne hé swulces hwet secgan wolde. The reference is to deeds 
done by Sigemund before Fitela joined him. For swulces, see Lang. 
$8 ara. 

885. efter déaddege dém unlytel. ‘ Renown after death’ was the 
ideal hero’s chief aim in life. See 1387 ff.; Intr. xlviii, xii; Angl. xxxvi 


1 8G fee 

887. hordes hyrde. The hoard motive appears here properly con- 
nected with the dragon fight. In the Nibelungenlied the winning of the 
hoard is separated from Sigfrit’s slaying of the dragon. 


1 Perhaps of a semi-historical nature, see Chadwick Or. 148 f. The tradition of Sigemund 
has commonly been held to be of Frankish provenience, though Bugge (L 4.112) argued for an 
East Gothic origin. Moorman (L 4.115) conjectures that Sigemund was the leader of a band 
of Burgundian (Welsing) exiles that settled in Norfolk. Boer (ZfdA. xlvii 130 n.), like Chad- 
wick, believes in Scandinavian sources. 

2 Certain interesting motives have been pointed out as being common to the ‘ Beowulf’ 
and the ‘ Nibelungen ’ narrative, see note on 3051 ff. For some parallels between the ‘ Finns- 
burg’ and the ‘ Nibelungen’ story, see Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg. 
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888. ana genédde... A single-handed fight is, of course, especially 
glorious. Cp. 431, 2541, 2345 ff. (Beowulf); Saxo ii 39 (Frotho: ‘ soli- 
tarius,’ see Par. § 7); Nibel. 89 (Sigfrit: ‘ aleine an alle helfe ’); Nennius, 
Historia Britonum § 56 (Arthur: ‘ipse solus’); Plutarch, Theseus § 29 
(undevds cuppaxou Senbévta). 

890-92. According to Norse legend, Sigmundr — an ‘ O®inn hero,’ 
like Hermé66r — received a wondrous sword from the great god. See 
Hyndl. 2 (Par. § 4), Velsungasaga, ch. 3 (a detailed account of Sig- 
mund’s obtaining the sword). — The dragon is, as it were, nailed on 
the wall, [swaurd] on wealle cistod; a variation of a typical feature, see 
A.1 239 n. 1. — Note the end rime of 890»: 891. 

895. selfes déme; i.e., such treasures — and as many — as he de- 
sired. Cp. 2775 f.; 2147. gehledd. The spelling eo for o (i.e. 0) after 
l is occasionally met with (Angl. xxv 272; cf. ZfdPh. iv 215). Was it 
caused in this case by analogy with (Mercian) hleadan? Or was the 
scribe thinking of gehéold? 

896°. beer on bearm scipes. Type D. See Deutschbein L 8.22. 32 ff. 

897. wyrm hat (‘ being hot,’ i.e. ‘ by its own heat’) gemealt. (Cp. 
3040 f.; 1605 ff., 1666 ff.; Intr. xxii.) This motive —cp. Seyfridslied 
10, 147 — has been enlarged upon (and modified) in the accounts of 
the dragon fight of Sigurdr-Sigfrit. Cf. L. Polak, Untersuchungen tiber 
die Sigfridsagen (Berlin Diss., 1910), pp. 47 £. — Note the w-alliteration 
in three successive lines. (Intr. lxx n. 3.) 

898°. Sé wes wreccena. Type C2, see ESt. xxxix 427. Holt.: 
wreccena (type A3). 

go1-915. This digression on Hereméd! is to be interpreted in con- 
junction with a similar one (occurring in HroSgar’s famous harangue 
after the second combat), 1709-1722.2 The main point of the story re- 
ferred to in these two allusive passages is that Heremdd was a strong, 
valiant hero, pre-eminent among his fellows, giving promise of a bril- 
liant career, but subsequently proved a bad ruler, cruel and stingy, and 
having become a burden to his people, ended miserably. A minor fea- 
ture, which in the Beowulf itself remains obscure, is connected with 
certain events preceding his accession (907-13). 

Miillenhoff looked upon Hereméd as a mere allegorical personifica- 
tion setting forth the dangers of here-mdd, i.e. ‘ warlike disposition.’ 
But later studies have shown him to be a definite figure in Danish 


1 Chief references: Miill. 50 f.; Bu. 37-45; Sievers L 4.33. Further: ten Brink L 4.7.536, 
Koegel L 4.8.167 f., Binz 168, Sarrazin, Angi. xix 392-7, Otto L 7.17.30 f., Chadwick Or. 149 f., 
Heusler, R.-L. ii 574-76, Herrmann, Saxo ii 65-67, Malone, Haml. 160 ff., 74 f., and L 4.92 e. 
804 ff., Hoops 113 ff., Schneider L 4.13 a. ii 2.145 ff. For a list of earlier studies, see Joseph, 
ZfdPh. xxii 386 (L. 5.22). 

2 An indirect reference to the character of Heremdd has been detected in the praise of Béo- 
wulf, 2177-83. 

3 Similarly ten Brink. 
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historical-legendary tradition.! Thus Saxo tells of Olo who was a won- 
derfully strong and gifted youth, but later showed himself a cruel and 
unrighteous king, so that twelve generals (‘ duces’), moved by the dis- 
tress of their country, plotted against his life and induced Starcatherus 
to kill the king while alone at the bath (viii 265). This Olo as well as 
the figure of Olavus, on whom the three goddesses of fate bestowed 
‘beauty and favor in the eyes of men,’ ‘ the virtue of generosity,’ but 
also ‘the vice of niggardliness’ (Saxo vi 181), is identical with the 
Danish king Ali inn frékni,? who after a long, vigorous reign was killed 
by Starkadr (Ynglingasaga, ch. 25 (29); Skjeldungasaga, ch. 9). In 
view of the fact, however, that according to the Nornagestspéttr (cir. 
1300 A.D.) and the Egils Saga ok Asmundar (14th century) it is King 
Arm66r that was slain by Starkadr while bathing, there is good reason 
to believe (with Bugge) that the name Hereméd applied to this saga 
figure in Beowulf goes back to true old Danish legend, the names 
Hereméd (ON. Herm6dr) and Armé%r (Ar-?) being insignificant varia- 
tions. 

Another version of the story (transferred to Lotherus), which is apt 
to throw light on the hidden meaning of ll. 907-13, occurs in Saxo 
ir. (A brief mention in the Annales Ryenses, Par. §8.5.) Of the two 
sons of Dan — the fabulous eponymous ancestor of the Danish kings 
— ‘ Humblus? was elected king at his father’s death; but [later on] by 
the malice of ensuing fate... . he was taken by Lotherus in war, and 
bought his life by yielding up hiscrown..... But Lotherus played the 
king as insupportably as he had played the soldier, inaugurating his 
reign straightway with arrogance and crime; for he counted it up- 
rightness to strip all the most eminent of life or goods, and to clear his 
country of its loyal citizens, thinking all his equals in birth his rivals 
for the crown. He was soon chastised for his wickedness; for he met his 
end in an insurrection of his country; which had once bestowed on him 
his kingdom, and now bereft him of his life.’ Putting together the veiled 
allusion of the last clause (‘ which had once bestowed on him his king- 
dom’) and Beow. 907 ff., Sievers concluded that Lotherus gained the 
throne through the support of an active minority of the people which 
had been from the beginning in favor of his succession and regretted 
(érran mélum 907) the turn Danish affairs had taken under the rule 
of his [weaker] brother. 

A faint and confused echo of this narrative has been discovered by 
Sarrazin (Angl. xix 392 ff.) in the Scondia illustrata of the Swedish 
chronicler Johannes Messenius (beginning of the 17th century). ‘ Lo- 


1 A slight similarity is found in the case of the Danish king Harald Hildetan, who became 
© ob senectam severitatemque civibus . . onustus ’ and devised means for an honorable death 
(Saxo vii 255). A Vergilian parallel is the cruel tyrant Mezentius, who was driven out of the 
land by the ‘ fessi cives,’ 4n. viii 481 ff. 

2 Cp. Hyndl. 14 (Par. § 4). 

3 Translation by Elton. 
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therus igitur Danorum rex ’ — we are informed — ‘ ope suorum propter 
nimiam destitutus tyrannidem, superatusque in Jutiam profugit..... ; 
He returns from this exile, slays the rival king Balderus' and tempo- 
rarily regains possession of his kingdom, but loses his life in a war of 
revenge instigated by Othinus. 

Sievers’s subtle interpretation of Saxo’s wording (i 11: Lotherus, 
Humblus) has the merit of clearing up the otherwise dark allusion of 
ll. 907 ff. It has naturally been called in question; indeed, the connection 
between the Beowulfian account and Saxo’s story has been altogether 
denied. It has been pointed out that the names Lotherus and Humblus 
have a counterpart in Hlodr and Humli of the Hervararsaga. But what 
is told of these and of Angantyr (Wids. 116: Hlipe, Incgenbéow) does 
not add much light to our understanding of Saxo’s all too cursory state- 
ment. (Cf. Malone, ll. cc.) 

That the Ags. poet recognized Hereméd as a Danish king, is seen 
from épel Scyldinga 913 and Ar-Scyldingum 1710 (Scyldingas being used 
in the wider sense of ‘ Danes,’ without regard to the Scyld dynasty). 
Moreover, both in Ags. and Norse genealogies (Par. §$ 1.1 & 2, 5, 8.1, 
cp. 1.4), Hereméd figures as the father, ie. predecessor of Scyld(wa) 
(Skjeldr), just as Saxo (i 11) represents Scioldus as Lotherus’ son and 
follower on the Danish throne. More precisely, he belonged to an earlier 
line of kings,? and it was after his fall that the Danes endured distress — 
aldorléase 15, until the God-sent Scyld inaugurated a new dynasty. 

The coupling of Hereméd and Sigemund as heroes of greatest renown 
springs from a Scandinavian tradition (which may have arisen even 
before Heremod was given a place among the Danish kings). This is 
proved by Hyndlulj6d 2 (Par. § 4) and, indirectly, by a comparison of 
Hékonarméal, 1. 38° with Eiriksmdl, |. 164 (Chadwick, The Cult of Othin 
(1899), P- 51). 

In contrast with the Sigemund episode, which is introduced as a pure 
heroic tale, our author has infused into the Hereméd story a strong 
spirit of Christian moralization (cf. Angl. xxxv 475, 479 f.), adding 
besides a touch of sentimental softness (904 f., 907, 909). In both of 
the passages Heremdd is made to serve as a foil to the exemplary Béo- 
wulf. 

gor. sidéan Heremédes hild swedrode. For the punctuation, see 
MPh. iii 457. Sigemund’s glory survived that of Hereméd (who in 


1 The fact that in Gylfaginning (Prose Edda), ch. 48, Herm6dr — the same one as the 
‘ Odinn hero’ of Hyndlulj6d — appears as (Odin’s son and) Baldr’s brother, furnishes addi- 
tional proof of the identity of Lother and Heremdd. 

2 Was Ecgwela (1710) supposed to be the founder of this line? Sarrazin (Angl. xix 306) 
conjectured Hereméd to be the leader of the Heruli who were expelled by the Danes. Miller 
(x00 ff.) thought him identical with Finn. Koegel and Binz regarded him as an Anglian hero. 

3 See Corp. Poet. Bor. i 264. (Herméér and Bragi are bidden by Odinn to welcome King 
Hakon.) 

4 See above, p. 150, nD. 3. 
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Hyndlulj6d is mentioned before Sigmund). It was unrivaled after 
Hereméd’s decline, — swedrode refers either to his advancing years or 
(probably) to his lamentable death. (Cp. Greittissaga, ch. 58: ‘ Grettir 
was the strongest man ever known in the land, since Ormr Stérélfsson 
and péralfr Skdélmsson left off their trials of strength.’ Similarly two 
heroes, Offa and Alewih, are set against one another in Wids. 35 ff., see 
the quotation in note on 1931-62.) 

A gratuitous transposition of Il. go1-915 (861, 901-915, 862-g00, 
g16 ff.) was proposed by Joseph (L 5.22). (Cf. ten Brink 60.) 

902=4". Hé mid Eotenum weard etc. Heremdd, forced to flee the 
country (cp. 1714), sought refuge in the land of the Eotan (‘ Jutes,’ see 
the quotation from Messenius, p. 163 f.), the enemies of the Danes (cf. 
Introd. to The Fight at Finnsburg), exactly as the rebellious Swedish 
princes Eanmund and Eadgils were sheltered by the hereditary foes of 
their country, the Geats (Intr. xl). There he was slain (as Eanmund 
was in Geatland). His death was brought about by treachery (forlacen 
903), but the circumstances are unknown. (Bugge, who reads mid 
eotenum, points to the murder of Ali (Olo, Arm6%r) by Starkadr, who 
was sometimes regarded as a jotunn.) — on féonda geweald.... for- 
sended possibly means: ‘ he was sent to hell,’ cp. 808; 1721 f. — Kock 
(Angl. xlv 117) takes ll. 902-04 to mean that Hereméd was treacher- 
ously ‘ sent to the Jutes’; he would place a comma after weard, regard- 
ing mid Eotenum and on féonda geweald as parallel terms. This stylistic 
explanation will be approved by those who are willing to accept Neckel’s 
interpretation (L 4.88 b.55 ff.) of the Heremdd allusion in regard to 
mid eotenum (sic) and sid 908, cp. 1714 f. The Beowulf passages, accord- 
ing to Neckel, seem to reflect the story of Herem6d’s riding to hell (in 
order to rescue his brother Balder). However, such vague hints leave the 
subject very much in the air. — In any case, we realize that the author of 
the OE. epic has very successfully obscured his allusions. 

9045". Hine sorhwylmas/lemede té lange. Heremod was unhappy 
during the greater part of his life (to Jange); first because excluded from 
the throne and exiled, later because hated by his own people and put to 
death. The singular of the verb may be explained syntactically, sorh- 
wylmas being felt to be equal to sorh. Cf. Lang. §§ 25.6, 19.3; also 
Dietrich, ZfdA. x 332 £., xi 444 ff. Only sporadically do we find the 
ending -on of the pret. ind. plur. of wk. verbs weakened to -e; cf. E. M. 
Brown, The Lang. of the Rushw. Gloss to Matthew, ii (1892), § 38; O. 
Eger, Dialekt. in den Flexionsverhdlinissen der ags. Bedatibersetzung 
(Leipzig Diss., r910), § 13. 

908. sid, either ‘lot,’ ‘fate’ or ‘ journey,’ referring to Hereméd’s 
going into exile when his brother (Humblus in Saxo) was elected king. 
Hoops 117 considers it an allusion to Heremdd’s (Lotherus’) war against 
his brother by which he gained the throne. 

909. sé pe him bealwa to bite gelyfde. Connect ¢6 with him. Simi- 
larly 1272. Cp. 627 £. (608). 
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gio f. pet pet Séodnes bearn gepéon scolde etc. In accordance 
with the rule: ‘ no article before qualifying nounal genitive and noun,’ 
Barnouw (p. 22) would strike out the second pet, which may very well 
be a late scribe’s addition (cf. Schiicking L 5.48.2). But déodnes bearn 
(cp. 888) was perhaps felt to be a compound, see 2059 and Varr. (Of 
course, Hereméd is meant, not his son.) — With gepéon scolde cp. 
gebéoh tela 1218. —federepelu, ‘ ancestral (nobility, or) rank.’ Cp. 
Ex. 338 £.: frumbearnes riht ... éad and eoelo. 

913-15. Hé, i.e. Béowulf; 915 hine, i.e. Heremod.—eallum... 
manna cynne (1057 f.: eallum...gumena cynnes) recalls the al ir- 
mindeot of Hildebr. 13 (see Braune, Beitr. xxi 1 ff.; French tout le monde 
“everybody ’). —fréondum gefegra. Béowulf was universallly liked 
(cp. the ON. adj. vinséll). gefegra is best explained as the compar. of 
*gefeg (cp. OHG. gifag(o) ‘content,’ MHG. gevage ‘ satisfied,’ ‘ ac- 
ceptable ’; so Grein?, Corrigendum; Siev., Zfd Ph. xxi 356; Angl. xxviii 
440 f.),— though it would not be impossible to derive a compar. 
gefégra from *gefége (see geféon), ‘ causing joy’ (Bu. 42), or ‘ cheerful,’ 
‘genial’ (B.-T. Suppl.), ‘gracious’ (cp. meanings of gled). —hine 
fyren onwod. Sin entered Heremid’s heart (Angl. xxxv 128). 

917 f. Da wes morgenléoht/scofen ond scynded; i.e., morning wore 
on (see 837). A similar use of scufan is found Gen. 136: Metod efter 
scéaf/scirum sciman ... @fen érest. (ESt. xlii 326.) 

922. getrume micle. 924. megpba hése. King and queen appear with 
a train of attendants. A common epic trait. Cf. Cook, JEGPA. v 155; 
Arch. cxxvi 45. 

925-990. Speech-making by Hrddgar and Béowulf. 

926. stdd on stapole. The interpretation, ‘stood by the (central) 
pillar’ (Heyne!, see L 9.4.1.48), has been largely discarded, since 
Hrodgar is supposed to stand outside the hall, and such a use of on 
would be, at least, out of the ordinary. stapol more likely denotes “ the 
steps leading up to the hall, or the landing at the top of the flight ” 
(Miller, Angl. xii 398 f.) or, possibly, “‘an erection in the open air, 
standing in the area in front of the hall’? (Earle, Hand-Book to Land- 
Charters [1888], p. 467, see also his note on Beow. 926; Middendorff, 
AE. Flurnamenbuch [1902], pp. 123 f.). Cf. NED.: staple, sb.t [Child 
MLN. viii 252 f., referring to Weinhold (L 9.32.239): ‘ pillar,’ i.e. “ the 
largest of the double row of pillars (in the Scandinavian hall) which 
came out above the house ”’; cf. Falk, R.-L. i 382. S. O. Addy, Notes 
and Queries, May 21, 1927, pp. 363-65: ‘‘ There was an upper chamber 
annexed to Hrothgar’s hall, that chamber having a separate entrance 
from without. The entrance was approached by a stapol, or flight of 
steps.’’] 

932 f. mé goes with wénde. 

936. wéa widscofen. A loosely joined elliptic clause; see 1343, 2035. 
For the general thought of the passage, cp. 170 f. 

942 ff. The praise of the hero’s mother is possibly a biblical reminis- 
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cence (Luke xi 27, etc.), cf. Amgl. xxviii 441 f., xxxv 468; see also Intr. 
Xvii n. 3.—943. Some magan, ‘such a son’; cp. 1758. — 944. efter 
gumcynnum serves the same purpose as mid yldum, 77. 

946 ff. Nu ic, Béowulf, pec etc. See 1175 f., 1479. The relationship 
entered into by Hrodgar and Béowulf does not signify adoption in the 
strict legal sense, but implies fatherly friendship and devoted helpful- 
ness respectively, suggesting at any rate the bonds of loyal retainership 
(see Antiq. § 2). Cf. Chadwick H. A. 374; v. Amira L 9.10.1 § 60. 
[Scherer L 5.5.480 ff.; Miiller L 9.28.19 f.; Rietschel, R.-L. i 38 £.] 

947°. The original reading, most likely, was secga betsta. See 1750%, 
Toya. Ca $225) (Cp Melasto2:,.047-) 

958. Wé. Béowulf generously includes his men. See 431, 1652, 1987. 

962. (féond) on fretewum, ‘in his trappings,’ or ‘in full gear’; a 
rather forced expression as applied to a fighter who uses only his own 
physical equipment. Cf. Aant. 17. [Tr.1 176.] 

964. on welbedde wripan. An allusion to the fetters of death, cp. 
3045, 2901, 1007. (Angi. xxxv 465.) Béowulf did not intend to catch 
Grendel alive. 

966. biitan his lic swice seems to refer to the possibility of Grendel’s 
escaping (see 967 ff.). Or does it involve a recollection of the curious 
‘disappearing trick’ of certain folk-tales pointed out by Panzer (L 
4.61.89, 274 ff.)? Cf. P. G. Thomas, MLR. xxii 7o. 

968. nod ic him pes georne etfealh. 1508. nd hé pes (MS. hem) 
modig wes. 2423 f. nd pon lange wes/feorh epelinges flésce bewunden. 
In these three clauses Kock (Angl. xliii 304, xlvi 83 f.) would recognize a 
Germanic idiom as shown in his translation: ‘ however eagerly I clung 
to him ’; ‘ no matter how brave he was’; ‘ however long his life had been 
bound in flesh.? This is an interesting observation requiring, however, 
some qualification as to details. See Angl. 1197, also xlix 368 (on Gen. 
(B) 832). The first instance is perfectly clear and shows how such an 
idiom could arise: ‘ [I pressed him hard, but] I did not press him so hard 
[that he had to stay in my power].’ And see note on 2423». 

983. ofer héanne hrof hand scéawedon. They looked over the high 
roof, i.e. they ‘looked up to’ or ‘ in the direction of the high roof, and 
beheld the hand.’ (MPA. iii 256.) 

984-87. The treatment of this passage has not yet reached the 
stage of finality. Even the commonly accepted form of 984°, foran 
zghwylc wes (advocated by Sievers, ix 138, R. 232, in place of foran 
éghwylc [with wes added to the following 1.] as printed by Grein, Heyne, 
et al.), has been assailed on syntactical grounds by Ries (L 6.12.2.378f.), 
who suggests, as alternatives, wes foran éghwylc or foran wes éghwylc. 
The retention of the MS. reading steda negla gehwyle 985%, ‘ each of 
the places of the nails ’ (Schiicking, Chambers), has recently been urged 
again (Clarke, MLR. xxix 320: ‘ the finger-tips’). On the other hand, 
gehwylc might be a thoughtless repetition like hilde of 986. Regarding 
handsporu 986, it seems that spora, elsewhere a wk. masc., has passed 
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over into the fem. class (cf. Siev. § 278n. 1). The form egl of the MS. has 
been taken by many scholars (e.g., Kemble, Grein, Heyne, Sedgefield, 
Chambers) as a noun, ‘ spike,’ ‘ talon? (Kemble: ‘ molestia *), but the 
only substantiated meanings of egl, egle (the latter being the usual form) 
are ‘awn’ (‘ail’), ‘beard of barley’ (B.-T. Suppl.), ‘ mote’ (Luke 
6.41 f.). As to eglu, see T.C. § 25. [Cf. also Aant. 17; Tr.t 176-8; Arch. 
cxv 179.] 

988. him refers to Grendel. heardra; the adj. (gen. plur.) used ab- 
solutely, cf. Lang. § 25.2. 

989°. pet, conjunction, ‘ (in such a way) that.’ 

991-1250. Royal entertainment in Heorot. 

oor f. Da wes haten... Heort... gefretwod. The inf. wesan is to 
be understood in connection with gefretwod, cf. Aant. 18. The construc- 
tion of the passive of hdtan with a passive inf. looks like a Latinism, 
see Arch. cxxvi 355. [Chambers places a comma after hrefe. He is 
followed by J. F. Royster, who cites the sentence as an example of 
‘ mixed construction,’ — the idea of the ‘ ordering’ or ‘ causing’ giving 
way to that of the ‘ completion’ of action, see JEGPh. xvii 89 n. 28.] 
— 992». fela pera wes. Type D4. 

904 f. The hanging of the walls with tapestries is in conformity with 
Scand. and Ags. (also German) custom. See Montelius 150; Kalund 
and Gudmundsson, P. Grdr2 iii 432, 477; Guprinarkv. ii 15; Tupper’s 
Riddles, p. 194; Hel. 4544 f.; Miiller L 9.28.65; Falk, Altwestnord. 
Kleiderkunde, p. 201; Ang. F. lxi 52 ff. A close parallel to this particular 
instance is found Aineid i 637 ff. (Arch. cxxvi 342.) 

996°. para be on swylc starad. See 1485, 2796», 1654°. 

10023", No pet ySe byd/td befiéonne. The import of the vague 
pat is fully cleared up by the context: it is impossible to escape death 
(fate). A proverbial saying well known in ON. literature; e.g., Saxo 
viii 295: ‘fatis arduum obstare.’ Cp. Iliad vi 488: potpay &’ obra dyue 
mepuyevoy Eupevar avdpav. (Arch. cxv 179 N.) 

1003». fremme sé pe wille, ‘ do (or, try) it who will.’ (Imperfective 
function of fremman.) A kind of formula; see 2766», 1394; note on 603». 

1004-6. The parallel genitives sawlberendra, nipda bearna, grund- 
biiendra depend on gearwe stowe (cp. Hel. 4453); nyde genydde... 
stéwe ‘ the place forced (upon him) by necessity’? (cp. Chr. [i] 68 f.). 
No gehwylc or éghwylc need be inserted, since a pronominal subject is 
easily supplied from the preceding lines (cp. 1290 f.). Cf. Bu. 368 f.; 
M Ph. iii 241, 457; Angl. xxxv 466. [Rie. Zs. 391; Tr.1 179; Sed., note.] 
— The MS. reading gesacan is strange as to meter and sense. Brett’s 
rendering (MLR. xiv 7): “ gain in spite of his striving ”’ is a desperate 
guess; cf. also B.-T. 

1008. swefep zfter symle; i.e., sleeps after the feast of life. See 
128, 119; Earle’s note; Cook, MLN. ix 237 f. (classical and modern 
parallels). — The dat. of symbel and the adv. sym(b)le have sometimes 
been confused. 
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torr f. Ne gefregen ic ba m&gbe maran weorode .. . sél geb&ran. 
A combination of two types, viz. a) ne hyrde ic c¥mlicor céol gegyrwan 
38 (1027, 1197, 1842); b) 0a ic wide gefregn weorc gebannan 74 (2484, 
2694, 2752, 2773). Accordingly, ba is adverb. — sél gebéran; i.e., they 
behaved properly, as the occasion required, cp. Finnsb. 38. The refer- 
ence here is to the etiquette (cp. fegere 1014) or to the splendid appear- 
ance of the retainers on the festive occasion (cp. Nibel. 593: swie wol 
man dé gebarte). 

1013 ff. A much discussed passage. Cf. Varr.; Kock® 75 ff.; Hoops 
127f. The para of rors is held to refer to 1013-14®. According to an 
alternative interpretation, a comma would be placed after gefégon 1014, 
a semicolon after manig 1015, and Jara would be changed to wéran. Cf. 
A, xxvili 442, 1198. Of course, it is an advantage to be able to dispense 
with an emendation. 

1018 f. nalles facenstafas/ Péod-Scyldingas penden fremedon. Un- 
questionably an allusion to Hrodulf’s treachery in later times. Intr. 
Kis 

1022. hildecumbor. As Hilt is normally a st. neut. i. (occasionally a 
fem. or masc.), a compound hiltecumbor (MS.) cannot well be admitted. 
(Siev. xxxvi 420.) Hence, hilicumbor, meaning perhaps a banner fastened 
to a staff with a sort of handle at its lower end (cp. the designation 
hefiméce, 1457), was tentatively put in its place (Ed.!). The change to 
hilde- provides a more plausible meaning, although it is strange that the 
very common hilde- should have been thus misspelt. 

1023 f. manige gesawon practically serves the same purpose as a 
gefregn- formula of transition (MPh. iii 244), enlivening the plain 
enumeration and signalizing the value of the fourth present. This con- 
sideration precludes the punctuation mark (colon, semicolon, comma) 
placed after sweord by several edd. (thus Holthausen, Schiicking, 
Sedgefield). Cf. Aant. 18. 

1024>=25°. Béowulf gepah/ful on flette. Béowulf empties the cup 
and expresses his thanks, no doubt in obedience to well-regulated 
courtly custom. See 628. 

102526. See 1048, 1901 f., 2995 f. A form scotenum, though not 
impossible in the later language (Siev. § 277 n. 1), would be objection- 
able on metrical grounds. Besides, no instance of scota seems to be re- 
corded. (gescota, Wr.-Wii., Ags. & OE. Vocab. i 15.1, 207.7.) 

1028. gummanna fela. Litotes; cf. MPh. iii 248. 

1031. The exact nature of a wala, which seems to be an ornamental 
as well as useful part of the helmet, is not known. Stjerna (2 f.) guessed 
that “‘ there was an inner head-covering of cloth, leather or the like... 
and that this was fastened to an outer convex plate ”’ (wala). Cf. Rie. 
Zs. 392-4; Bu. 369; Falk L 9.44.158. 

1032. féla laf, ‘ that which is left after the files have done their work,’ 
A notable kenning for ‘ sword,’ see Gloss.: Jaf. A form fél (by the side 
of féol, fil) may well have existed (Biilb. § 199; see Lang. § 10.7). But 
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it is equally possible that an earlier MS. had feola (=féola), which by 
a thoughtless scribe was taken for feola ‘much’ and normalized to 
fela. This might also account for the plur. meahton. — With 1032 ff. cp. 
1453 f. re 

1036. on flet teon. The horses are led directly into the hall. A custom 
frequently mentioned in ballads and romances; see Gummere G. O. 
105, Earle’s note. 

1045. hét hine wél brican. A formula; see 1216, 2162, 2812. Cf. 
Meyer L 7.12.389. 

1053 ff. Hrodgar, who feels responsible for the safety of his guests, 
compounds for the loss of a man by the payment of wergild. 

1056-62. God and méd, 1056 f. constitute the dual subject; see note 
on 572f. The apparent subordination of fate to God (Intr. xlix) does 
not justify us in recognizing in this passage the influence of Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philosophy (as Earle did, see his note; H. F. Stewart, 
Boethius, an Essay [1891], pp. 163 ff.). Nor do we need to follow the 
earlier dissecting critics who condemned this passage as an interpolation. 
It is merely one of those interspersed reflections in which the author of 
the poem delighted. It enjoins rational trust in the governance of the 
Almighty and readiness to accept whatever may be in store for us, be 
it good or evil. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 118.) With 1060-62 cp. Gnom. Cott. 
11 f.: gomol [bid] snoterost,/fyrngéarum frod, sé pe @r feala gebided. 
[The adversative meaning ‘ yet’ proposed, though “ very tentatively,” 
for Forban 1059 (M. Daunt, MLR. xiii 478) does not improve the con- 
text.] 

1064. fore Healfdenes hildewisan, ‘in the presence of Healfdene’s 
battle-leader,’ i.e. of Hrodgar. We may assume that the title apper- 
taining to Hrodgar during his father’s reign is here retained, in violation 
of chronology. For the use of fore, see 1215, Wids. 55, 104. Cf. Angl. 
xxviii 449 n. 3. [Cf, Aant. 18 (‘‘ louter onzin ”’); ten Brink 68; Tr.! 183: 
hildewisan =-wisum, dat. plur. (quite possible). Cp. Atlakv. 14: Budla 
greppar (Bugge).] 

1069-1159. The Finn Episode. See Introduction to The Fight at 
Finnsburg and Finnsburg Bibliography (LF.). 

1066-70. Scholars are not at all agreed on the punctuation and con- 
struction of these lines. A detailed survey of the various modes of 
interpretation has been offered by Green (LF. 4.27). See also Varr.; 
Williams LF. 4.36.1.10 ff.; Malone, JEGPh. xxv 157 f.; Hoops 134; 
Sedgefield LF. 4.33. 

The present edition adopts the reading of Schiicking (cf. E.St. xxxix 
106, lv 92 ff.) and Holthausen, who make the Episode (direct state- 
ment) begin at 1071, and who — virtually returning to the practice of 
the earliest edd. — place a comma after begeat, thus considering 1069-70 
the continuation of the subordinate clause introduced by 04 1068. It 
presupposes the rendering of fér by ‘ disaster,” ‘ calamity ’ rather than 
“sudden attack.’ 1068 [be] Finnes eaferum, 64 hie se fér begeat refers, 
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by a characteristic anticipation, to the final triumph of the Danes over 
their enemies (see 1146 f.: Swylce... Finn eft begeat/sweordbealo, 
1151 ff.), 1069 f. heled Healf-Dena, Hnef...feallan scolde, to an 
earlier phase of the conflict. — healgamen 1066, ‘ entertainment,’ hence 
“entertaining tale’; with Sonne 1066 cp. 880. gid oft wrecen 1065°, 
‘many a song was recited ’ (cf. Siev. xxix 571; note on 794>—5); where- 
upon a definite specimen of the scop’s repertory is exhibited in summary 
and paraphrase. It may seem that the author passes very abruptly to the 
new theme, leaving unexpressed the thought: ‘and thus he sang.’ 
However, this difficulty vanishes, if the phrase of 1065» is understood 
in a more general sense: ‘ there was plenty of entertainment by the 
minstrel ’ (or if gid is interpreted as part or‘ fit’ of alay). Theinsertion 
of be in 1068: [be] Finnes eaferum, ‘ about Finn’s men? or ‘ about Finn 
and his men’ (cp. Hrédlingas 2960, eaforum Ecgwelan 1710; Sat. 63 (?); 
Aant. 26) is on the whole more natural than the change to eaferan (a 
second object of ménan), though the latter would be quite possible 
stylistically (Angl. xxviii 443). 

Dispensing with an emendation in 1068, Ettmiiller, Grein, and others 
mark the beginning of the Episode at Finnes eaferum. Moreover, Grein, 
Bugge (29), Green construe /ele@ as acc. plur. (parallel with hie), thus 
arriving at the rendering: ‘ By Finn’s men — when onset befell them, 
the heroes of the Half-Danes — Hnef was fated to fall.’ See Green, 
l.c., also L 6.8.5; cf. Kock? 109, Notat. Norr. § 1113. This must be ad- 
mitted to be an acceptable interpretation, provided it can be justified on 
syntactical and stylistic grounds. However, it is still a question whether 
feallan could be construed with a dative of personal agency, especially 
as this intrans. verb is elsewhere used absolutely (or with an expression 
denoting instrumentality in a more indirect way, see 2834 f., cp. 2902, 
Mald. 71). Besides, the opening of the sentence by such heavy, complex 
phraseology (1068—69*) is decidedly harsh, and the use of the so-called 
proleptic pronoun hie (cf. M Ph. iii 255; Intr. lxv) in this context is felt 
to be unnatural. [A ‘ comitative dative,’ Finnes eaferum, ‘ with Finn’s 
sons(s),’ is assumed by Williams 19 ff., Malone, A. lvii 313 ff.] 

to71f. Né huru Hildeburh etc. Litotes. ro71®; Type Br, 
DOGKe= ae 

1074. bearnum ond bréérum. Generic plural: ‘son and brother’; 
see 565. Moller (59) thought the combination an archaic idiom derived 
from the (elliptic) ‘ dvandva dual’ (cf. note on 2002); but see Osthoff, 
IF. xx 204 f. 

1074”. hie on gebyrd hruron. Cp. 2570. A variant, but hardly con- 
vincing rendering of on gebyrd is ‘in succession,’ ‘ one after another’ 
(Aant. 18; cf. B.-T. Suppl.). 

1077. sypdan morgen cm. This may or may not mean the first 
morning after the night attack; see Finnsb. 41. 

1082-85°. The purport of these lines as commonly understood is: 
‘he could be successful neither in the offensive nor in the defensive.’ 
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gefeohtan does not mean here (as might be expected): ‘obtain by 
fighting ’; wig serves as ‘cognate accus.’ (Cf. Lorz 50; JEGPh. xiv 
548.) As to forpringan, the meaning ‘rescue’ generally assigned to 
it has been questioned — it would certainly fit odpringan — ; the only 
prose instance of the verb, Ben. R. (ed. Schroer, in Gr.-Wii., Bibl. d. ags. 
Prosa iii) 115.7 (cp. Ormulum 6169), would favor the sense ‘ displace.’ 
Carleton Brown (MLN. xxxiv 181 ff.) suggests the change of Segne to 
degna; thus the object of forbringan (‘ crush’) would be ‘ the remnant 
of the thanes of the prince,’ wéaldfe referring in 1084 as well as in 1098 
to the Danish party. — The stress laid by the poet on the weakening 
of the Frisians (cp. 1080 f.) attests his desire to exalt the valor and suc- 
cess of the Danes. (Cf. Lawrence, Publ. MLAss. xxx 403.) [Moore, 
JEGPh. xviii 208 £., like Brown, understands forpringan as ‘ put down,’ 
but takes Péodnes Segne as variation of Hengeste and considers 1084 
semi-parenthetic.] Williams 41 ff., 166 ff. concludes that forpringan is 
synonymous with oppringan ‘ force away (from one) ’; Malone, J EGPh. 
XXV 115: ‘ expel’ (i.e., from the hall). Hoops St. 57 f.: ‘ expel by fight 
[from the hall] the poor remnant [of the Danes],’ degne to be taken as 
‘dat. of interest.’ [Malone, Eng. Studies xv 150: ‘ dat. of accompani- 
ment.’] Still, it seems strange that the Frisians should not have resorted 
to the customary device of firing the hall. — After all, it is not an ex- 
travagant assumption that forbringan — like forstandan — , construed 
with accus. and dat. (instr.), carries the sense of ‘ rescue,’ ‘ defend,’ 
‘protect.’ Cp. 2954 f. (Met. Bt. 1.22: ne meahte pa séo wéalaf wige for- 
standan/Gotan mid guide... gestrion.) 

1085". hig, i.e. the Frisians; so hie, 1086®. — A Vergilian parallel of 
the peace treaty (4in. xii 190 ff.): Imelmann LF. 4.30.376 f.; Bezbl. 
xliii 230. 

1086-88. pbzt hie him dder flet eal gerymdon,/healle ond héahsetl. 
If we insist at all on the force of eal (taken as adverb), we might argue 
that this clause of the treaty, ‘ that the Frisians should make room for 
the Danes ‘‘ completely ”’ in another hall,’ qualified by the provision 
granting equal rights to Danesand ‘ Jutes,’ bet hie [the Danes] healfre 
geweald/wid Eotena bearn adgan moston, practically implies: ‘ making 
room for all the Danes’; ‘ another hall? would be a different one from 
that wrecked in the fight. A rationalizing commentator could add that, 
owing to the equally great loss of ‘ man power? on both sides, there was 
sufficient room for the two parties (both of which were reduced to a 
wéalaf). — Another exegetical possibility has been opened up by Heus- 
ler, Anz. fdA. xli 32. (Cf. Malone, JEGPh. xxv 116; Hoops St. 59 f.) 
He takes der in the sense of ‘ one of two’ (and eal as acc. sing. neut.), 
and healle as gen. sing.: ‘ that they should yield (clear) to them one of 
the ‘ bench-floors’ of the hall together with the high-seat (belonging 
thereto).’? However, healle ond héahseil has all the appearance of being 
parallel to flet. (Cf. also Williams, MLR. xxii 310 ff.) Also the sense at- 
tributed to OE. flet is not certain, although its possibility should be 
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granted. In case (dder) flet was really meant to refer to one of the long 
bench-rows (cp. bencbelu) — it being understood that there are two — , 
the following nouns might have been employed rather loosely by way of 
variation (healle implying ‘ hall space’). At any rate, whether another 
hall was meant or not, it is shared by the two parties. (Cp., e.g., Val- 
sungasaga, ch. 11: skipa bapir konungar eina hell.) 

1097. unflitme is unexplained. It may be connected with flitan ‘ con- 
tend,’ cp. unbefliten ‘uncontested’; elne unflitme: ‘ with undisputed 
zeal.? It has been held that the instr. ele has the force of an intensive 
adverb, ‘ much,’ ‘ very,’ (and that wnflitme is an adv. form), which is 
but adding another guess. Kock? 109 proposes elne, unflitme: “ strongly 
and indisputably.’? No light is obtained from the equally obscure 
unhlitme 1129. [Grienb. 748 would translate ‘ firmly ? or ‘ inviolably,’ 
deriving unflitme from flzotan ‘ float.’] 

1098. weotena déme. A noteworthy allusion to the authority of the 
king’s advisory council. Cp. Jul. 98: ofer witena dom. King A®lfred 
undertook the codification of the laws ‘ mid minra witena gedeahte,’ 
4:lfr. Laws, Introd. 49.9. Cf. F. Purlitz, Konig u. Witenagemot bei den 
Angelsachsen, Leipzig Diss., 1892; F. Liebermann, The National As- 
sembly in the Anglo-Saxon Period, Halle a.S., 1913. 

10991101. Which of the two parties is meant? According to Wil- 
liams 65 f., Malone, JEGPh. xxv 158, 163, Hoops St. 60, the reference 
is to the Frisians. If the Danes are meant, Pet 1099 denotes ‘ upon 
condition that,’ and Jonne 1104, ‘on the other hand’ (A. xxviii 444). 
The use of geménden seems to point to the Danes; the meaning ‘ com- 
plain’ is supported by méndon 1149, @twiton 1150. 

1102. déah hie hira béaggyfan banan folgedon. Whether Finn himself 
slew Hnef we do not know; see note on 1968. — Making peace with the 
slayers of one’s lord was entirely contrary to the Germanic code of honor. 
Cp. OE. Chron. A.D. 755 (‘ Cynewulf and Cyneheard ?”): Ond pa cuédon 
hie pat him nénig még léofra nére ponne hiera hldford, ond hie na@fre 
his banan folgian noldon. 

1106? remains problematical. The reading sédan (J EGPh. viii 255, 
cf. Lang. § 24, p. lxxxix, n. 5) would mean ‘ declare the truth,’ ‘ settle’; 
cp. sc§ran 1939; Antiq. § 6. Kock? 109 argues for the existence of a wk. 
verb syddan (rel. to séodan), ‘atone,’ ‘clear.’ See also Varr.; Moore, 
Kl. Misc. 208 ff.; ESt. [xvii 402. 

1107-8°. Ad (MS. ad) wes geefned, ond icge gold/ahefen of horde. 
Why is gold fetched from the hoard? Presumably the reference is to 
precious objects to be placed on the funeral pile — cp. 11117 f., 3138 ff., 
perhaps 3134 f.; 3163 ff.; 36 ff.; Par. § 7: Saxo viii 264 — , which points 
to dd as the proper reading; see also 1110: Ait b&m dde. (If ad were 
meant, we should expect the plural, cp. 1097.) For (wes) geefned, see 
3105 f. Cf. A.1230f. [Lawrence, Publ. MLAss. xxx 406 suggests that 
Finn intended to reward his warriors with presents of gold. — The pay- 
ment of wergild seems out of the question.] — icge is entirely »bscure; 
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see Varr., B.-T; Brett, MLR. xiv 2; Zachrisson, Studia Neophilologica i 
75. One of many possibilities is to explain it as a corruption of the adj. 
éce found once in the runic inscription of the Isle of Wight sword, which 
perhaps means ‘ one’s own?” (Hempl, Publ. MLAss. xviii 95 ff.); éce 
gold =‘ aurum domesticum ’; JEGPh. viii 256. [Du Bois, ES¢. lxix 321 
ff.: a curiously daring speculation on icge and incge 2577.] 

1109. betst beadorinca, i.e. Hnaf. — 1109. wes on b@l gearu, ‘ was 
ready to be placed on the funeral pile.’ 

1116. banfatu bernan, ond on b#l d6n. The same hysteron proteron 
in 2126. Evidently the purpose, or the result, of the action was upper- 
most in the author’s mind. 

1117>-18. Ides gnornode,/gedmrode giddum. The song of lament by 
Hildeburh is in keeping with primitive custom. See 3150 ff., 2446 f. 
Cf. Gummere L 4.121.1.222; Schticking L 4.126.1.7 ff. (The reading 
guodhring or the interpretation of -rinc as -hring (so Holthausen (?); cp. 
etspranc 1121), ‘loud lamentation,’ would add the wailing of a chorus 
as a kind of refrain; cp. I/iad xxiv 719 ff.) Giérinc astah;i.e., the warrior 
was placed on the funeral pile. Cf. Bu. Tid. 50 f.; Sarrazin, Beitr. xi 
530. [Grimm L 9.2.262: ‘ the warrior’s spirit rose into the air.’] The 
expression has been well compared to the Eddic épr 4 bal stigi, Vafbrup. 
34; similarly ddfaru 3010 (cp. 1109») is matched by bdlfor, Gylfag., 
ch. 48. 

1120. hlynode for hlawe. Does /ldw denote the place where the 
mound is to be built, or an old mound which is to be used again? See 
2247 tle 2602 Mees TsO tts 

1121 f. bengeato burston, Sonne bléd ztspranc,/ladbite lices. This 
seems to be an accurate description of what might easily happen during 
the initial stage of the heating of the bodies by the funeral fire; cf. 
JEGPh. xiv 549. ladbite is parallel with bengeato. 

1125 ff. The Frisian warriors — presumably men who had been sum- 
moned by Finn in preparation for his encounter with the Danes — re- 
turn to their homes in the country (héaburh is a high-sounding epic term 
that should not be pressed), whilst Hengest stays with Finn in Finnes 
burh (where the latter is afterwards slain: at his selfes ham 1147). There 
is no basis for the inference that Finnes burh (see Finnsb. 36) lies outside 
of Friesland proper. Cf. JEGPh. vi 193; A.1 229 (in reply to Cha. Intr. 
258). — Frjsland ..., hémas ond héaburh is one of the favorite para- 
tactic constructions (Lawrence, PM LA. xxx 402 n. 17). 

1128. welfagne winter. The unique epithet of winter has been sur- 
mised to mean ‘slaughter-stained ? or ‘ deadly hostile,’ ‘ forbidding,’ 
or (reading wélfagne) ‘ hostile to moving waters? (cp. 1610, 1132 f.). 
Could wélfag mean ‘ marked by troubled (orig. ‘ battling ’) waters? (see 
1131>-32%)? Note sciurfah winter, ‘stormy winter? (M. Forster, St. 
EPh. 1 172). Quite possibly welfag is nothing but a back-formation 
from welfého. 

1129*. [ea]l unhlitme. The puzzling uwnhlitme may be an adverb re- 
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lated to hlytm ‘lot’ (3126): ‘ very unhappily” (?), ‘involuntarily (?). 
B.-T., Grienb. 749: unkl yim ‘ill-sharing,’ ‘ misfortune’; B.-T.: ‘ and his 
lot was not a happy one.’ 

112930. eard gemunde,/péah pe hé (MS.) meahte etc.; ive., he 
thought longingly of his home, if . . . [speculating whether... , wishing 
for a chance to sail]. See the parallel lines, 1138-40. Cf. Beibl. xxii 
373 £. Of course, a smoother text is obtained by substituting ve for hé. 

1134-36°. swa nu gyt déd. A trivial statement of a matter-of-course 
fact (cp. 1058). déd refers to oper géar, i.e. spring; weder, with its pre- 
ceding relative clause (1135), is amplifying variation of the implied 
subject of déd. The bright spring ‘ weathers 2 always observe (hold to) 
the proper time; cp. 1610 f. [Boer, ZfdA. xlvii 138, Schticking xxxix 
106 understand 1134> with reference to 1129 ff.: ‘as those people do 
(or, as is the case with those) who watch for the coming of spring.’ 
Similarly Thorpe, Grein, Arnold, Sedgefield.] 

1137 ff. fundode, ‘ he was anxious to go.’ [Lawrence, /J.c. 421 n. 2: 
“he hastened.”] That Hengest actually sailed is extremely doubtful. 
{In case he did, it would have been primarily for the sake of furthering 
his plans for revenge.] 

I14I. pet hé Eotena bearn irne gemunde. The adv. zune (MS.), ‘ in- 
side,’ ‘ within ’ (cp. hreder inne wéoll 2113), in combination with gemunde 
would signify ‘in the bottom of his heart’; gemunan, by concretion, 
means ‘ show one’s remembrance by deeds.’ Kock L 6.13.1.35 would 
connect inne with pet (=e), ‘in which.” However, Trautmann’s 
emendation irne, for inne, greatly improves the sense; it also fits in ad- 
mirably with the immediately following mention of the bestowal of the 
sword. 

1142-44. A passage that has received most divergent comments. 
him ....on bearm dyde, which has been sometimes rendered by 
‘plunged into his bosom? (killing him) (so Kemble, Ettmiiller, Grein, 
cf. Heinzel, Anz.fd A. x 227), very likely means ‘ placed on his lap,’ ie, 
gave to him as a present; cp. 2194, 2404; also Gnom. Cott. 25: sweord sceal 
on bearme. — The reading Han (nom.) Ldfing (acc., name of sword) is 
less acceptable than Hinlafing, meaning ‘son of Hudnldf,’ i.e. quite 
possibly, nephew of Gadlaf and Oslaf, see Introd. to The Fight at Finns- 
burg. — The conjectural worodrédenne (an unknown word; according 
to Bugge’sinterpretation: ‘ he did not refuse retainership,’ i.e. he agreed 
to become Finn’s liegeman [by accepting from Hin, one of Finn’s fol- 
lowers, the sword Lafing]) has been very generally rejected. woroldr&- 
den has been variously explained as law, way, rule, or custom, of the 
world, implying such diverse ideas as ‘ death,’ ‘ fate,’ ‘ revenge,’ ‘ duty,’ 
“sanctity of oath,” ‘ universal obligation.’ Another conjectural sense 
was proposed, JEGPh. xiv 547, viz. ‘condition,’ ‘stipulation,’ the 
rather redundant worold- vaguely referring to something which is in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary course of life (cp., e.g., woruldmdgas, Gen. 
2178), and the following rendering was offered: ‘ Under these circum- 
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stances (or, in this frame of mind) he did not refuse [him, i.e. Hinlafing] 
the condition, when Hinlafing placed the battle-flame (or: Battle- 
Flame), the best of swords, on his lap.’ In other words, Hengest is pre- 
sented with a famous sword (which has wrought havoc in the fight 
against the Frisians, 1145) with the stipulation [we now supply by con- 
jecture:] that the vengeance he is brooding over is to be carried into 
execution. Hengest accepts and keeps his word. — Malone (J EGPA. 
xxv 158 f., cf. Hamlet 22) emends the problematic compound of 1142» 
to woroldrédende [though he would admit -rédenne as a phonetic vari- 
ant, A, lili 335 f.], ‘ earthly ruler? [?], places a comma after gemunde, 
and translates: ‘ since he did not prevent his lord when he [Hneef] laid 
in his [Hengest’s] lap Hinlafing, the battle-gleamer, the best of bills.’ 
(That is to say, the dying Hnef had given his sword to Hengest; for 
Hinldfing =‘ the sword owned by Hiunlaf,’ see Olrik-Hollander 145 f.; 
cp. Bugge’s Ldjing.) ‘The idea is so brilliant that one might wish it 
could be forthwith assented to. 

The emendation weorodrédende (cp. weoroda réswa 60) enables us to 
translate: ‘So, then, he did not refuse [it, i.e. torngemdtes] to the ruler 
of the host (i.e., Finn), when Hinlafing placed a famous, well-tried 
sword on his lap.’ (Hinlaf’s sword? Hnzf’s sword?) [On Malone’s 
plea for Hzunléfing=sword-name (as first suggested by Arnold and 
Olrik), see MLN, xliii 300 ff.; on objections to Swda ne introducing a 
main clause, see Malone, JEGPh. xxv 158 n. 7, Ericson, Collitz Miscel- 
lany (1930) 159 ff. But cf. A. lvi 422 f.] —[Cf. Rie Zs. 396 ff.; Heinzel, 
Anz. fdA.x 226f.; Bu. 32 ff.; Aant. 20f.; Shipley L 6.8.4.32; Tr. F. 25f., 
Bonn, B, xvii 122; Boer, ZfdA. xlvii 139; Schii. Sa. 11; R. Huchon, 
Revue germanique iii 626 n.; Imelmann, D. Lit. z. xxx 997; Cl. Hall, 
MLN. xxv 113 f.; Lawrence, Publ. MLAss. xxx 417 ff.; Williams, LF. 
4o3. 000.0300.) eae 1 ; 

1145. bs weron mid Eotenim écgé ctidé. (Heusler.) The same idea 
is brought out more definitely in the Prose Edda, Gylfag., ch. 20 (21): “... 
[Thor’s] hammer Mjélnir, which the Rime-Giants and the Hill-Giants 
know, when it is raised on high; and that is no wonder, — it has bruised 
many a skull among their fathers or their kinsmen.”? (Brodeur’s transl.) 

1146 f. Swylce ferhdfrecan Fin eft begeat/sweordbealo sliden. 
Swylce, “ likewise,’’ seems to be used with reference to the former de- 
structive work of the sword presented to Hengest (accordin; to Bugge, 
with reference to the slaying of Hnef); eft, ‘in his turn.’ 

1148 ff. sipSan grimne gripe etc. We may imagine that an attack on 
the Frisians was being planned by Hengest. But the fight broke out 
prematurely when Gadlaf and Oslaf, losing their temper (1150>-518), 
upbraided the Frisians for the treacherous onset (grimne gripe 1148, 
i.e. the Finnsburg Fight) and their resultant humiliation. (Cf. Bu. 36.) 
Both sorge and grimne gripe are the objects of méndon; with efter 
s@st0e sorge we may compare efter déaddege dim 885. 

1159-1250. Further entertainment, Wealhpéow taking a leading part. 
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1162. win. On the culture of the vine by the Anglo-Saxons, see 
Hoops, Waldbéume und Kuliurpflanzen im german. Altertum (1905), 
p. 610; Plummer’s note on Baeda, H. £.i, c. 1. 

1163 ff. The first set of hypermetrical lines; cf. Intr. lxx. 4 

1163. gan under gyldnum béage. Does the queen wear a golden 
diadem? Or is a healsbéag (1195) meant? The prepos. under would not 
be incompatible with the latter sense. Cf. also Stjer. 35 f. 

1164 f. pa gyt wes hiera sib etgedere etc. Hint at HrdSulf’s disloy- 
alty. See 1018 f., 1180 ff., 1228 ff. 

1165 ff. Is Unferd’s presence mentioned here because he was regarded 
as Wealhpéow’s antagonist who incited Hrddulf to treachery (Olrik i 
25 ff., cf. Scherer L 5.5.482)? Or did the poet merely wish to complete 
the picture of the scene in the hall? 

1167 f. péah pe hé his magum né&re/arfest etc. Litotes; see 587 f. 
[Cf. also Lawrence, MLN. xxv 157.] 

Ir71. sprec. Cf. Lang. § 7.:. 

1174. néan ond feorran pi ni hafast. ‘ You have them (i.e. gifts) 
now from near and far’ (cp. 2869 f.) is not a very satisfactory version. 
If we supply mentally, as the object, ‘ people’ (Kock, Angl. xlvi 80), 
the text is equally inadequate. (Trautmann’s violent alteration pa 
genog hafast (cp. Husband’s Message 34 {.?) reappears, slightly modified, 
in Wyatt’s Threshold of Anglo-Saxon (L 2.23): pu nu genog hafast.) 
Probably at least one line has dropped out either before or after 1174. 
Cre Viarr: 

1175. Mé man segde. The remark may seem surprising, since the 
queen did not need to be told about the ‘ adoption ’ of Béowulf (946 ff.), 
having been present at the king’s speech. But it is entirely natural to 
suppose that the author, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, employed a 
variety of the gefregn- formula, thereby securing a slight stylistic ad- 
vantage. (MPA. iii 244.) 

1177 f. briic... manigra médo, ‘ make use of many rewards,’ i.e. 
‘ dispense many gifts.’ Cp. médgebo, Hel. (MS. M) 1200. 

1193 ff. wunden gold (distinguished from brdd gold 3105, féted gold, 
f@tgold) probably refers to earm[h]réade twa, the term hringas 1195* 
being another variation of it. (Cf. MPh. iii 242 f.) The hregl is called 
bréostgewédu, 1211. The great collar, healsbéaga mést, is called hring, 
1202, béag, 121l. 

1197-1201. The allusion to Hama and Eormenric, though very much 
discussed, is only imperfectly understood.t 

Ermanaric, the great and powerful king of the East Goths, who, on 
the disastrous inroad of the Huns, died by his own hands (cir. 375 A.D.), 


1 See L 4.116-19 c; besides, Miillenhoff, Z/dA. xii 302 ff., xxx 217 ff.; Bu. 60 ff.; Cha. Wid. 
1s ff., 48 ff.; Mogk, R.-L. i 314; Heusler, ib. i 627-9. Brandl (L 4.129 e) would attribute the 
strangely un-Germanic features in the representation of Ermanaric to classical influence 
(‘Hercules furens’). But see also Schneider, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift f. Literaturwiss. etc. 
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became in heroic poetry the type of a ferocious, covetous, and treacher- 
ous tyrant. (Thus Deor 23: grim cyning, 22: wylfenne geboht, Wids. 9: 
wrapes wérlogan.) He causes the fair Swanhild to be trodden to death 
by horses, and his son (cp. Wids. 124: Freoperic?) to be hanged at the 
instigation of his evil counselor, (ON.) Bikki (Wids. 115: Becca?); he 
slays his nephews, the (Ger.) Harlunge (Wids. 112: Herelingas); and 
—-in the singularly unhistorical fashion of the later tradition — wars 
upon and oppresses Theodoric, king of the East Goths, the celebrated 
Dietrich von Bern of German legend. Great is the fame of his immense 
treasure (see, e.g., Saxo viii 278), which in a MHG. epic is stated to 
include the Harlungs’ gold. 

Hama (MHG. Heime), usually met with in the company of Widia 
(or Wudga, MHG. Witege), plays a somewhat dubious part in the 
MHG. epics of the Theodoric cycle as a follower now of Theodoric 
(Dietrich) and then again of the latter’s enemy Ermanaric (Ermenrich). 
Whether his character was originally conceived as that of a traitor or 
rather that of an exile, adventurer, and outlaw,? is a mooted question. 

A more or less complete knowledge of these legends among the Anglo- 
Saxons is to be inferred from allusions and mention of names (Deor 
an fin, Wids.7 f., 58, Goal. Eat t.)ee 

As to the wonderfully precious Brésinga mene,‘ we should naturally 
believe it to be the same as the ON. Brisinga men, which figures as the 
necklace of Freyja in the Elder Edda (prymskviba) and elsewhere. 
Reading between the lines of the Beowulf passage, we judge that Hama 
had robbed Eormenric of the famous collar. As Ermenrich had come 
into possession of the Harlungs’ gold (see above), it has been concluded 
that the Brisinga mene originally belonged to the Harlung brothers, 
whom (late) tradition localized in Breisach on the Rhine (‘ castellum 
vocabulo Brisahc,’® not far from Freiburg). (In other words, the Har- 
lungs, OE. Herelingas = Brisingas.) Upon this unsafe basis Miillenhoff 
reared an elaborate structure of a primitive sun myth about Frija’s 
necklace and the heavenly twins (Harlungs), which, however, compels 
admiration rather than acceptance.® 

The nearest parallel to the Beowulf allusion has been found in the 
pidrekssaga,’ which relates that Heimir was forced to flee from the 

1 Dietrichs Flucht (cir. 1300 A.D.), 1. 7857. 

2Wids. 129: wreccan bér wéoldan wundnan golde....Waudga ond Hama. See Cha. Wid. 
52 ff. Boer (L 4.119.195 f.) surmised that Hama joined Theodoric in his exile 

3 A reference to Hama (Widia, Hrddulf, etc.) dating from the ME. period was brought to 
light by Imelmann, D. Lit.z. xxx 990, cf. Intr. xxxiv n. 7.— See also E. Schréder, ZfdA. xli 
24-32. 

4 For an archeological illustration, see Figure 4 included in this edition. 
5 See the quotation from Ekkehardi Chronicon universale (cir. 1100 A.D.), Grimm L 4.67.42, 
Panzer L 4.117.86. 

6 Z{dA. xxx 217 ff. Cf. also Krappe, L 4.119 b. 137-74.— Bugge (72 f.) found a reminiscence 
of Hama in the god Heimdallr, who recovers the Brtsinga men, 

7 Compiled from Low German sources in Norway about 1250 A.D. (Ed. by H. Bertelsen, 
Kgbenhayn, 1905-11.) 
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enmity of Erminrikr (ch. 288), and that later he entered a monastery, 
bringing with him his armor and weapons as well as ten pounds in 
gold, silver, and costly things (ch. 429). The latter feature looks like 
a further step in the Christianization of the legend which is seen in its 
initial stage in Beowulf, 1. 1201. Probably the expression gecéas €cne 
red implies that Hama became a good Christian and that he died as 
such.! The ‘ bright city’ to which he carried the treasure (=the mon- 
astery of the pidrekssaga), is possibly hinted at in Wids., 1. 129 (see 
above),? but the details of the original story are lost beyond recovery. 

1200%. Neither ‘ jewel? nor ‘ ornamental casket? seems to be the 
proper rendering of sincfeet. It is more likely to signify ‘ precious set- 
ting,’ cp. Phoen. 303; sigle ond sincfet (sing. understood in a collective 
sense), ‘ precious gems in fine settings.’ (JEGPh. vi 194.) [Cf. also 
Schii. Bd. 88.] 

1200-1". searonidas fléah/Eormenrices. In Hildebr. 18 we are told 
(in accordance with earlier tradition) that Hiltibrant (with Dietrich) 
— floh . . Otachres nid, ‘ fled from the enmity of Odoacer.’ That is to 
say, Odoacer’s place as the adversary of Theodoric was afterwards 
taken by Ermanaric. [A hazardous interpretation of fealh (MS.): L 
AcE €.} 

1202-14. The first of the allusions to Hygelac’s fateful expedition. 
See Intr. xxxix f., liv. 

1202. pone hring hefde Higelac etc. The apparent discrepancy be- 
tween this statement and a later passage, 2172 ff., where Béowulf pre- 
sents to Hygd the necklace bestowed upon him by Wealhbéow, may be 
explained in two ways. Either Hygd gave the necklace to her husband 
before he set out on his raid, or the poet entirely forgot his earlier ac- 
count (1202 ff.), when he came to tell of the presentation to Hyegd 
(2172 ff.). The second alternative is the more probable one, especially 
if we suppose that at an earlier stage of his work the author had not yet 
thought at all of queen Hygd; cf. Intr. cvi. (JEG Ph. vi 194.) 

1213-14". Géata léode/hréawic héoldon. Their bodies covered the 
battlefield. Cp. Jud. 322: hie on swavde reston, Ex. 590 f.: werigend 
lagon/on déadstede; also hlimbed healdan, Beow. 3034. (Aineid x 741: 
“eadem mox arva tenebis.’) Cf. A.1 198 f. 

1214». Cosijn’s brilliant emendation healsbége (=-béage) onféng (or 
Sedgefield’s tentatively mentioned improvement, heals bége onféng) is 
not needed. Why not assume that swég signifies the applause that ac- 
companies the bestowal of the wonderful gifts? 

1219-20 and 1226-27. The queen, anticipating trouble after Hro6- 
gar’s death, entreats Béowulf to act as protector of her sons, especially 
of Hré®ric, the elder one and heir presumptive. Cf. Intr. XXXii. 

1220». geman, ‘I will remember.’ 

1223%. efne swa side. Type A3; see 1240°, 12835. 


1 Bu. 70; Angi. xxxv 456. Cp. also. 2460. 
2 Cf. Cha. Wid. 223. According to Boer (i.c. 196) it is= Verona (‘ Bern’). 
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1223 f. ... swa se bebiged,/windgeard, weallas. Is windgeard sub- 
ject or object? We recall at once windige weallas 572, windige n@ssas 
1358. Yet, in a case of asyndetic parataxis like wudu welsceaftas (see 
note on 398), the compound member normally occupies the second place 
(Andr. 494, prydbearn heled[a], does not beleng in the list); hence, 
windgeard was probably meant as variation of sé. A somewhat similar 
use in Old Norse (kennings) is mentioned by Kock, Angl. xlii 110. 

1225>=26%, In the light of the preceding imper. clause, the general 
sense of Ic pé an tela/sincgestréona seems to be: ‘I shall rejoice in 
your prosperity.’ (Gummere: ‘‘I pray for thee rich possessions.’’) 
Others have interpreted the clause as an allusion to the gifts just be- 
stowed on Béowulf or to future rewards (cp. 1220). 

I231%. druncne is used attributively. 

1231. dod swaic bidde. Kock (Angl. xliv 246 f.) and Malone (MLN. 
xli 466 f.) have urged the translation: ‘ the retainers do (d60) my bid- 
ding (or, as I ask),’ the latter scholar viewing the remark as an ironical 
climax. Cf. Intr. xxxif., Amgl.1 199. [The conjectural dé, imp. sing. 
(addressed to Béowulf), seemed a tempting reading. The queen’s abrupt 
return to her favorite topic would, indeed, cause no surprise. d6 swd ic 
bidde is a formula; see Gen. 2225, 2323, 2465, Hel. 1399>. But the 
emendation has been given up in this revised edition.] 

1238. unrim eorla; i.e., Danes. The Geat guests are assigned other 
quarters, see 1300 f. : 

1240. Béorscealca sum. ‘ Many a one of the beer-drinkers.’ See 
Gloss.: swm. It is true, only one man is actually killed, but the fate 
was, so to speak, hanging over them all; cp. 1235: eorla manegum; 713. 
(Cf. MPh. iii 457.) The meaning ‘a certain one’ could be vindicated 
only if fas ond fége be declared the ‘ psychological predicate,’ which is 
rather unlikely. 

1248. (gé et ham gé on herge,) gé gehweeper para, ‘and each of 
them,’ i.e. ‘in either case.’ The third gé (‘and that ’) is no more objec- 
tionable than the third né in Institutes of Poliiy § 9: né et ham né on 
side né on énigre stowe. (JEGPh. vi 194 f.) See also Beow. 584. 

1251-1320. Attack by Grendel’s mother. 

1257- lange prage. An exaggeration which is not borne out by the 
story. [Malone, Eng. Studies xv 151 would connect lange prage with 
widcup 1256.] 

1260. sé pe, instead of séo pe, applied to Grendel’s mother just as 
in 1497, or hé, instead of héo, in 1392, 1394. (See also 1344, 1887, 2421, 
2685.) That it was the author, not a scribe, who at times lost sight of 
her sex, may be concluded from the equally inaccurate appellation sin- 
nigne secg 1379 (mihtig manscada 1339, gryrelicne grundhyrde 2136). We 
are reminded of Par. Lost i 423 f.: ‘ For spirits when they please Can 
either sex assume, or both.’ (On the use of helr tine, see note on TOssO ps 
the Go. transl., Mat. 9.33: usdribans warp unhul pd.) Certainly, we can- 
not regard such masc. designations as evidence of an earlier version in 
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which the hero killed Grendel himself in the cave, or of an old variant of 
the contest with Grendel which was subsequently worked into a story of 
the encounter with the mother. [Cf. Schneider L 4.135; ten Brink 
92 ff., 110; Boer 66 ff.; Berendsohn L 4.141.1.14 ff.] 

1261>=76%. Recapitulation; see Intr. cvii. On the descent of the 
Grendel race from Cain, see note on 106 ff. 

1282 ff. The inserted remark that Grendel’s mother is less dangerous 
than Grendel in as much as she is a woman, seems at variance with the 
facts, for the second fight is far more difficult for Béowulf than the first, 
although he is well armed. It is evidently to be explained as an en- 
deavor to discredit the unbiblical notion of a woman’s superiority. 

1287. andweard goes with swin. 

1290 f. helm ne gemunde etc. An indefinite subject, ‘any one,’ 
“the one in question’ is understood. Cf. Lang. § 25.4. 

1295. A gratuitous transposition of lines involving the transference 
of ll. 1404-7 so as to follow 1295 pa héo to fenne [eft], and the elimination 
of the supposedly interpolated ll. 1296-98 was proposed by Joseph, 
ZfdPh. xxii 393 ff. 

1302>=3°. under heolfre ...folme, ‘the hand covered with blood’ 
(blodge beadufolme 990). Cf. note on 122 f. 

1303°=4%. The addition of geworden emphasizes the fact that a change 
has taken place (cearu wes geniwod). 

1304>—6". fréonda féorum refers primarily to Grendel and A‘schere; 
the two parties involved (cp. on ba healfa) are the Grendel race and the 
Danes with their guests. 

1306-9. Da wes..cyning...on hréon méde,/sySpan etc. On 
the stylistic features of this passage, see Intr. lvii, lix n. 1. Cp. OS. 
Gen. 84 .: thes ward Adamas hugi . . . an sorogun, thuo hé wissa is sunu 
dodan. 

1312. As to (eorla) sum, see 314. 

1314. wille. For the change of tense, see Lang. § 25.6. 

1317. handscale. The unique scalu, quite possibly, owes its existence 
to a scribal blunder, cp. hondscole 1963. 

1321-1398. Conversation between Hréégar and Béowulf. 

1322 ff. These lines may be compared with Ain. vi 867 ff., see A. | 
200. 
1323”. Déad is Aschere. Type Dx, see T.C. § 20. (Cp. Mald. 69.) 
Child, MLN. xxi 199 suggested the possibility of an original Scand. 
half-line: daupr es Askar(r]. (?) A notable stylistic parallel is Hildebr. 
44°: tot ist Hiltibrant. 

1331. ic ne wat hweder (atol ése wlanc eftstdas t2ah). It might be 
urged, in defense of a literal interpretation, that Hrodgar, as a matter 
of fact, did not know the abode of Grendel’s mother quite accurately. 
But it is more important to observe that the phrase is suggestive of for- 
mula-like expressions and that, in addition, a general statement of this 
kind is not altogether unsuited, since the allusion is to the ‘ uncanny ’ 
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dwelling-place of the mysterious ellorgéstas; cp. 162 f. (MPA. iii 246.) 
[Moller 136, ten Brink 96, Heinzel, Anz.fdA. xv 173, 190: hweper 
‘which one of the two’; on the other hand, see, e.g., Bu. 93, Aant. 22: 
‘ whither.’] 

1336 f. forpan hé td lange etc. A recapitulation and an explanation 
which sounds almost apologetic. 

1340-43°. feor, i.e. (going) far (in accomplishing her purpose). The 
phrase fehde st#lan (cp. Gen. 1351 f.), in all probability, denotes 
‘avenge hostility,’ ‘ retaliate’ (in the prosecution of a feud), cf. Kock 
229 ff. There appears to be no warrant for the meaning ‘ institute,’ 
‘carry on’ attributed to stélan (thus, e.g., Aant. 23). hreperbealo 
hearde could be regarded as acc., parallel with féhde, but this would 
result in a rather unnatural breaking up of the context (1340-44). Also 
the construction of gréoteh with hreperbealo hearde as object (parallel 
with efter sincgyfan) is questionable. [It is claimed to be the correct 
one by Kock® 82, cf. Notat. Norr. § 1099.] We may venture to take the 
combination as a loosely connected, semi-exclamatory noun phrase, cp. 
936, 2035. — 1342. efter sincgyfan. A®schere, who occupied an exalted 
position, receives a title fit for a king. 

1343 f. ni séo hand liged,/sé pe €éow wélhwylcra wilna dohte, ‘ which 
was good (liberal) to you as regards all good things.’ sé Je, instead of 
séo pe, could be justified as referring to the man; cp. 2685. (See also 
1260, 1887, 2421.) — Did the author have in mind the legend of King 
Oswald’s generous hand? (A.1 200 n.) 

1351>. 6der earmsceapen. Type C2: XX+|~X. 

1355°=57%. no hie feeder cunnon, ‘they have no knowledge of a 
father.’ The meaning of hweper him &nig wes #r acenned/dyrnra 
gasta is brought out in Earle’s rendering, ‘‘ whether they [i.e., the two 
demons] had any in pedigree before them of mysterious goblins’’; with 
ér, ‘ previously ? (prior to them), cp. efter 12, 2731. It is of interest to 
note that the Danes know less than the poet (see 106 ff., 1261 ff.). 

1357 ff. Description of Grendel’s abode. Read in the light of the 
corresponding version of the Grettissaga (Intr. xv, cf. xiv n. 3), the out- 
lines of the scenery are fairly well understood — a pool surrounded by 
cliffs and overhung with trees, a stream descending into it, and a large 
cave behind the fall. The pool is situated in a dreary fen-district, méras, 
fen ond festen (103 f., etc.) —a feature not improbably introduced in 
England. (See also note on 103 f. It has been suggested by Lawrence 
[see zxfra] 229 f. that the localization in the desolate moors was added 
in connection with Grendel’s descent from the exiled tribe of Cain; 
cp. 1265.) That Grendel lives in the sea, or in a pool connected with 
the sea, or in an “ almost land-locked arm of the sea ”’ (Cl. Hall, p. 5; 
cf. Sarrazin, ESt. xlii 7 £., who recognized this very feature in the Ros- 
kilde bay), cannot be conceded. It certainly seems that the nicras and 
similar creatures (1425 ff., nicorhtsa fela 1411) have been brought in 
chiefly for epic elaboration without regard for absolute consistency. (See 
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also note on 1428 f.) — It should be added that manifestly conceptions 
of the Christian hell have entered into the picture as drawn by the poet. 
The moors and wastes, mists and darkness, the cliffs, the bottomless 
deep (cp. 1366 f.), the loathsome wyrmas (1430) can all be traced in early 
accounts of hell, including Ags. religious literature. (See also notes on 
1365 f., 850-52.) Especially close is the relation between this Beo- 
wulfian scenery and that described in the last portion of the 17th Blick- 
ling Homily which is based on a Visio Pauli. Cp. Blickl. Hom. 209. 
29 ff.: Sanctus Paulus wes geséonde on nordanweardne pisne middan- 
geard, pér ealle wetero nider gewitad, and hé pér geseah ofer dém watere 
sumne harne stin; and wéron nord of Sém stine Gwexene swide hrimige 
bearwas, and dér wéron p¥stro genipu, and under pém stine wes nicera 
eardung and wearga,.... on démisgean bearwum. ... It is hardly going 
too far to attribute the remarkable agreement to the use of the same or 
a very similar source. — That the different features of the ‘ Grendel 
landscape’ as a whole cannot easily be harmonized has to be ad- 
mitted. (Hulbert L 7.33 e.) There occur, moreover, apparent echoes of 
the Aineid, vi 131 ff., 237 ff., besides xi 524 f. (see B. 1410, Hrddgar 
passing the enge dnpadas on horseback); cf. note on 1368 ff. In fact, 
those passages which we are tempted to regard as ‘ Vergilian ’ are es- 
pecially striking in this section. — (See Lawrence, Publ. MLAss. xxvii 
208-45; Sarrazin, ESt. xlii 4 ff.; Angl. xxxvi 185-87; Schii. Bd. 60 ff.; 
Earle’s note [parallels]; Brooke L 4.6.1.45 [cave under the sea]; Cook 
L 5.29.3; Lawrence L 4.62 c; Chambers L 4.62 d, Intr.2 451 ff.) [A pic; 
ture of the waterfall ‘ Godafoss,’ in the Skjalfandafljot river, Iceland, 
which has been traditionally associated with Grettir’s exploit, Grettis- 
saga, ch. 66, may be found in P. Herrmann’s translation of the Gret- 
tissaga (Thule, No. 5, Jena, 1913), opposite p. 174. A description of it: 
MLR. xxix 321.] 

1359-61. Ser fyrgenstréam/under nessa genipu niper gewited, /fléd 
under foldan. Lawrence, /.c. 212, thinks that fyrgenstréam signifies a 
waterfall, and that nessa genipu may be “the fine spray thrown out 
by the fall in its descent, and blown about over the windy nesses.” 
But nessa genipu might as well denote the cliffs with the overhanging 
trees darkening the water, and foldan, which is naturally to be regarded 
as parallel with it, might also refer to the rocky ground, or cliffs. See 
Gloss.: under,i2. (Cf. Lawrence 213.) Malone, Eng. Studies xiv 191 f, 
argues for fyrgenstréam=‘ ocean’ (‘‘an underground arm of the sea 
penetrating to the mere’’). 

1363. hrinde (bearwas). The epithet is eminently suitable sym- 
bolically; cp. krimige bearwas (of the Northern region), Blickl. Hom. 
209.32, on O&m isgean bearwum, ib. 35. (See Intr. lx.) It is not to be 
imagined that Béowulf found the trees covered with hoar-frost. He 
would not have sailed for Denmark in winter (see 1130 ff.). 

1365-06". Dz#r meg nihta gehwem nidwundor séon,/fyr on fldde. 
Although the mysterious fire may be nothing but the will-o’-the-wisp, 
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it is worth noting that “‘ the burning lake or river ...is one of the 
commonest features of all, Oriental as well as Christian, accounts of 
hell”? (E. Becker, The Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell [Johns 
Hopkins Diss., 1899], p. 37); cf. Angl. xxxvi 186. — The subject (indef. 
pronoun man) is left unexpressed, just as “he? in 1367. Cf. Lang. 
§ 25.4. 

1366. N6 pes frod leofad ... (pet... wite). ‘A formula. Cp. 
Wonders of Creation (Gr.-Wii. iii 154) 76 f., Ex. 439 £., Chr. (i) 219 ff, 
Rid. 2.1 f., Andr. 544 ff., Hel. 4245 ff., etc. 

1368 ff. Déah pe h#dstapa hundum geswenced etc. The elegant 
period might put us in mind of Vergil. Cf. Arch. cxxvi 341 f.; besides 
Ain. vi 239 ff.; also Tupper’s Riddles, p. 236 (on stag hunting among the 
Anglo-Saxons). 

1374 f. ponne wind styrep/la6 gewidru. Kock‘ 118 takes lad gewidru 
as variation of wind, placing a comma after styrep (intrans.). Cf. A.1 
201 f.; Hoops 165. 

1379. felasinnigne secg is incompatible with the regular alliterative 
practice. See Siev. A. M. § 23.2. 

1386 ff. A striking Vergilian parallel, Zn. x 467 ff. (cp. also vi 95), 
has been cited (Arch. cxxvi 43; Chambers Introd. 330). Is it more than 
a parallel? Of course, a hero’s striving for fame would seem to be in no 
need of explanation or comment. 

1392 ff. nd hé on helm losap etc. Biblical and Vergilian parallels 
have been pointed out, viz. Ps. lxvii 23 (68.22), cxxxviii (139) 7 ff., 
Amos ix 2f.; Zineid xii 880 ff., x 675 ff. (Earle’s and Holthausen’s notes; 
Arch. cxxvi 344 f.) Cp. Otfrid i 5.53 ff. — The figure of polysyndeton 
has suggested Latin influence; cf. Arch. cxxvi 358. 

1399-1491. Preparations for the second combat. 1492-1590. The 
fight with Grendel’s mother. 1591-1650. Triumphal return to Heorot. 

1404». [swa] gegnum for. The subject has to be supplied indirectly 
from Ldstas 1402, gang 1404* (nouns used with reference to Grendel’s 
mother). The insertion of swd is justified on stylistic grounds. 

1408. zpelinga bearn is probably to be taken as plur., as in 3170. 
See Lang. § 25.6. [JEGPh. xxiii 298; A.1 202; Hoops 169.] (1412 hé, 
i.e. Hrodgar.) 

1409 f. stige nearwe,/enge 4npadas, uncid gelad. Evxod. 58: enge 
dnpadas, unctid gelad. The correspondence between the Beowulfian 
passage and din. xi 524 f.: ‘tenuis quo semita ducit,/angustaeque 
ferunt fauces aditusque maligni? was pointed out by Imelmann, 
L 4.129 a. 419. Cf. Schii. Bd. 38 ff.,L 4.145 a; MLN. xxxiii 219, A. 1 
202 f, (Intr. cxi, cxxiv.) 

1418. winum Scyldinga. wine, a frequent term for ‘lord,’ is applied 
to retainers here and in 2567. Similarly in MHG., goltwine is sometimes 
used of vassals, and in O. French the retainer is often called the amis 
of his lord. Cf. JEGPh. vi 195; Stowell, Publ. MLAss. xxviii 390 ff.; 
Kock? 111 f. (See also Saxo ii 59, Par. § 7.) 
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1422%. Fléd bléde wéol (cp. Exod. 463), see L 8.14 b. 

1422. folc ts segon. Type Dr. See 16505; cp. 1654, 2796. 

1423 f. Horn stundum song/fiislic (Earle: ‘ spirited’) f(yrd)lé0d. 
Apparently a signal for the company to gather or to stop. [Stern, ESt. 
Ixviii 172 f. thinks of a ‘ death-song’ (or ‘ terrifying notes of the war 
horn ’).] 

1428 f. 54 on undernm#l oft bewitigad... 3 ie., water-monsters 
‘such as’ (of the same kind as those which) ... These nicras do not 
ply in the sea (seglrad). Cf. Lawrence, Publ. MLAss. xxvii 219; Schii. 
Bd. 66. In any case, consistency is not to be postulated in the descriptions 
of the scenery. 

1446 f. him ..hrepre.... aldre gescepan, ‘injure... . his breast, 
his life ?; cp. 2570 ff.; Lang. § 25.4. 

1453. besette swinlicum. This helmet differs from the ordinary 
“boar helmets’ in that several boar-figures (or figures of helmeted war- 
riors?) are engraved on the lower part of the helmet proper. See Keller 
87; Stjer. ro f.; Figure 3 inserted in this edition. 

1454. brond né beadomécas. Practically a tautological combina- 
tion, see 2660%, note on 398. 

1455. Nes pet ponne mé&tost.... Transition by means of negation, 
see e.g., 2354. ponne, ‘further.’ 

1457. heftméce; Greitissaga: heptisax (Intr. xv f.). It appears that 
in the original story much was made of a sword witha wonderful ‘ haft’ 
(or ‘ hilt ’), which latter, as a result of the fight, was detached from the 
blade. Béowulf brings back from the cave a curious hilt with a runic 
inscription on it; cp. the runic verses of the Grettissaga relating to the 
heptisax. The unique sword-names, H ornhjalti (Gullporissaga), Gullin- 
hjalti ( Hrélfssaga, Par. § 9, p. 265), together with the Beowulfian gylden 
hilt 1677 (Gyldenhilt?) should also be noted. It was a part of such a 
marvelous sword, we imagine, to bring about the hero’s victory. This 
feature is obliterated in the Grettissaga; in the Beowulf, the term heftméce 
has been transferred to an entirely different sword. See the thorough 
discussion, Cha. Intr.? 468 ff. 

1459°-60%. atertanum fah. der is perhaps used figuratively with re- 
gard to the acid employed in the process of (false) damascening. An- 
other possibility is that the serpentine ornamentation (cp. wyrmfah 
1698, also wé@gsweord 1489) was supposed to have a miraculous poisoning 
effect (Stjerna), the figures of serpents suggesting their well-known 
attribute (cp. attorsceada 2839, also 2523). It is less likely that the edge 
was really meant to be poisoned. Several ON. passages have been cited 
as parallels; thus Brot af Sigurparkv. 20 (interpreted in different ways), 
Helgakv. Hjorv. 9, Helgakv. Hund. i 8. Cf. Bu. Tid. 65 f.; Grienb. 754; 
Gering’s note; Stjer. 20 ff.; Ebert, R.-L. i 386; Falk L 9.44.3 £. (Cook’s 
note on Chr. 768.) —ahyrded heaposwate. The sword was believed to 
be hardened by the blood of battle; cp. Njdlssaga, ch. 130.13; scurheard, 
Beow. 1033 (2). Oris the reference to some kind of a fluid employed for 
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the hardening (cf. Scheinert [Sievers], Beitr. xxx 378)? In that case, 
1460% could be regarded as, practically, a variation of 1459». [Swords 
hardened by poison (eitr): Hjdlmar’s Death Song 2 (Eddica Minora, 
p. 52); Velswngasaga, ch. 31; etc. According to Neckel (L 4.115 a. 208 
ff.), the ultimate source of the motive of ‘ poisoned ’ weapons in Ger- 
manic heroic legend is the notion of the dragon fight in which the hero’s 
sword received its poisonous quality by the act of piercing the dragon. 
Thus swords and coats of mail are called ‘ hardened in dragon’s blood.’] 

1461. mid mundum. Presumably generic plural. However, it has 
been observed that in the ON. sagas frequently both hands were used, 
either simultaneously or alternately, in handling the sword. (Falk L 
9.44.44.) Similarly in MHG. epics, cf. A.1 203 (e.g., Nibel. 1899). 

1474. se méra. The def. article retained in the vocative; similarly 
Chr. 441, El. 511, Rood 78, 95, Gudl. 1049, Gen. (B) 578; cp. Varr.: 947, 
1759. 

1476. hweet wit ged sprécon. Cp. 1707; note on 946 ff. 

1484 ff. Mzg ponne on p&m golde ongitan etc. An interesting paral- 
lel: Hildebr. 46 f. 

1488. ealde lafe. Béowulf’s own sword (cp. 1023?). 

1495. hwil deges, ‘ a good part of the day,’ not ‘ the space of a day’ 
(see 1600). A long time is required for the same purpose in several 
corresponding folk-tales, see Panzer 119. 

1506 ff. pa héo ts botme cm. Grendel’s dam, aroused by a stranger’s 
appearance in the water, goes to the bottom of the lake (to which Béo- 
wulf had plunged, like Grettir, ‘‘ in order to avoid the whirlpool and thus 
get up underneath the waterfall,’’ Lawrence, /.c. 237) and drags him to 
her cave. 1508. swa hé ne mihte — no hé pes (MS. pam) médig wes. 
Metrically, 2d might be included either in the first or in the second half- 
line. But the sense (‘no matter how brave he was,’ see note on 968) is 
decisive for the latter. [In the rst ed. hé }ém modig wes was explained 
as ‘he was angry at them,’ pém referring both to the she-demon and, 
by anticipation, to the wundra fela.]— In the Grettissaga the hero 
straightway enters the cave to fight the monster; in the Samsonssaga 
the hero is seized by the troll-woman in the water and dragged by her 
to the bottom. This dual conception, possibly, is responsible for the 
lack of clearness in Beowulf. See Cha. Intr.? 470 ff. 

1511. brec is used imperfectively, ‘ was in the act of breaking,’ ‘ tried 
to pierce.’ Cp. 2854. 

1512. agl&can is more plausibly to be construed as nom. plur. than 
as gen. sing.; see 556. The object (/is) is to be mentally supplied. 

1516. fyrléoht geseah. The light in the ‘ hall’ (which enables Béo- 
wulf to see his adversary, 1518) is met with in analogous folk-tales and 
in the Grettissaga (see Panzer 286, Intr. xv), likewise in hell (see Sat. 
128 f.). Cp. Beow. 2767 fi. 

1518. Beginning of the real combat. There are three distinct phases 
of it; the second begins at 1529, the third at 1557. 
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1519 f. megenrés forgeaf/hildebille, ‘he gave a mighty impetus to 
his battle-sword.’ 

1523. bet se beadoléoma bitan nolde. The she-demon could not be 
wounded by any weapon (cp. 804) except her own (1557 ff.). See Ger- 
ing’s note (ON. parallels), Panzer 155. 

1541. Héo him eft hrade etc. We must supply the connecting link, 
viz., she got up. Only the result of the action is stated. (Intr. Ivii.) 

1544. fébecempa necessarily refers to Béowulf, not to the ogress 
(cp. 2853). The exceptional intransitive function of oferweorpan need 
not be called in question. (Cf. Schii. xxxix 98; Brett, MLR. xiv 7.) 

1545. hyre seax (MS. seaxe) getéah/brad [ond] brinecg. The lack 
of concord resulting from the retention of seaxe would not be a serious 
offense, see 2703 f.; note on 48. But getéon, unlike gebregdan, cannot 
take the dat. (instr.) case. The scribal error was perhaps caused by the 
preceding hyre. 

1550 f. Hefde 6a forsidod . . . under gynne grund. gynne grund, like 
eormengrund 859, ‘ earth’; i.e.: ‘ he would have died.’ 

1555 f. rodera Rédend hit on ryht gescéd/YSelice, sypdan hé eft 
astod. For a defense of the punctuation used, see Aant. 25; ESt. xxxix 
431. Several edd. (Grein, Heyne, Wiilker, Schiicking, cf. Schii. Sa. 119) 
have placed a semicolon or comma after gescéd, making jdelice sybdan hé 
eft dstod one independent clause; Ettmiiller (E. Sc.), Sievers (ix 140), 
et al., while punctuating after jdelice, likewise consider syhdan an ad- 
verb, ‘ afterwards.’ This is unsatisfactory because God’s help consists 
in nothing else than showing Béowulf the marvelous sword (see 1661 ff.), 
after he had got on his feet again. (The latter fact, though very impor- 
tant, is stated in a subordinate clause, see Intr. lvii, note on 1541. Cp. 
also 2092.) Sedgefield begins a new sentence with SyPdan (conjunct.), 
which is stylistically objectionable. As to jdelice, it goes naturally with 
the preceding line, see note on 478. — It is of interest to note that in 
our poem it is God who directs the hero to the victorious sword, whereas 
in numerous folk-tale versions this réle falls to the persons (generally 
women) found in the lower region where the fight takes place, cf. Panzer 
154, 288. Moreover, in conformity with the pedigree imposed upon the 
Grendel race, the good sword of tradition is converted into a giganta 
geweorc 1562, cp. 1558, 1679, which would seem to go back ultimately to 
Gen. iv 22; cf. Emerson, Publ. MLAss. xxi 915 f., 929; Angl. xxxv 260f. 
— In the Gull horissaga and the story of Gullbra there is sent to the help 
of the champion a mysterious ray of light which immediately disables 
the monsters. Such a conception would make the Beowulfian version 
more intelligible. (Cha. Intr.? 466 ff.) 

1557- Geseah 64 on searwum sigeéadig bil. Several translations of 
on searwum seem possible; viz. ‘among [other] arms’ (see 1613), ‘in 
battle’ (‘ during the fight,’ cp. 419), ‘ [he] in his armor’ (cp. 2568), or 
(construing the prepositional phrase with 07/) ‘ fully equipped,’ ‘ ready ’ 
(cp. fuslic, geatolic). 
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1563. fetelhilt, perhaps ‘ hilt with chain attached’ (Sedgefield). Accord- 
ing to J. Schwietering, the hilt was furnished with a cord fastened by 
a ring (hence: hring-mé@l). (Jahresbericht ..|f.] germ. Philol. xli, Part 
Tis), Ges) 

1570. Lixte se léoma; i.e., the light mentioned in 1516. With wlat 
1572 cp. Ongeat 1518. 

1579. on énne sid, ‘on that one occasion’ (122 ff.). — 1583. 68er 
swylc, ‘another such [number].’ tt offerede, viz., in his glof, 2085 ff. 

1584. forgeald, pluperf. — 1585. td Ses pe, see Gloss.: #0. The in- 
terpretation which would make #0 des Je (‘until’) continue the narrative 
from 1573, after an excessively long parenthesis (Sedgefield, similarly 
Chambers), is not very tempting. 

1588>=90. On the beheading of Grendel, see Intr. xviii; Panzer 288 f. 
To an unprejudiced reader it may seem natural enough that the head of 
Grendel, the chief of the enemies, is cut off and carried home in triumph. 
But, as an additional reason, the desire of preventing the ghost from 
haunting Heorot has been cited (see Gering’s note). r590>. ond. . pa, 
‘and thus (so) ’; cp. 2707. 

1591 ff. Blackburn proposed an unconvincing conjecture to the effect 
that, owing to the misplacing of a MS. leaf, the story had become con- 
fused, and that originally ll. 1591-1605 followed after 1. 1622. See 
L 5.52, 53- 

1596 f. hig bes edelinges eft ne wéndon,/pet hé .. sécean come. 
. . - So-called proleptic use of a noun, which is preliminary to a clause 
of an exegetical character; cf. MPh. iii 254. eft is accounted for by the 
verbal idea vaguely suggested by the phrase of 1596; it partakes of the 
proleptic function. 

1604. wiston ond ne wéndon; cp. Par. Lost ix 422: ‘he wish’d, but 
not with hope.’ The formula-like character of the combination is to be 
gathered from the occurrence of wyscad ond wénap, Guol. 47, wilnode 
and wénde, Par. Ps. 24.19, and similar phrases; cf. MPh. iii 458, Arch. 
Cxxvi 356. wéiston is apparently a rare form (or spelling) for wisctan; 
cf. Cosijn viii 571; Pogatscher, ESt. xxvii 218; Siev. § 405 n. 8; Biilb. 
§ 507; Schlemilch, St. EPh. xxxiv 52 (& K. Sisam, Arch. cxxxi 305 ff.); 
also Braune, Ahd. Grammatik § 146 n. 5; Kluge, P. Grdr. #, p. 994; 
W. Horn, Beitrége zur Geschichte der englischen Gutturallaute (1901), p. 
24; R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik I, § 183 n. 
The reading wiston ‘ they knew’ has been advocated (L 5.61, 62) and 
opposed (A.1 204). 

1605 ff. The singular incident of the sword dissolving in the hot blood 
recalls the melting of the dragon, 897, cp. 3040 f.; see note on 897, 
Intr. xxiii. While the sword was wasting away, pieces of the blade were 
hanging down like icicles. 

1612 ff. The rich treasures found in the cave belong, of course, to the 
folk-tale motives; see Panzer 174, Intr. xvif. (That Béowulf took Un- 
ferd’s sword back with him, we learn from 1807 ff.) 
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1616 f. wes pat bléd td pes hat,/ettren ellorgést. Probably ettren 
ellorg ést is parallel with bldd (logical adjunct and headword forming the 
terms of variation), though ettren could be (and usually is) construed as 
predicative adj., parallel with hat (cp. 49 f., 2209 f.). Cf. MPA. ili 239. 
The reference is to Grendel, just as in 1614 Grendel’s head is meant. 

1624 f. The emendation sélaca (see 1652, 3091 f.) would enable us 
to connect para pe directly with that gen. plur. But para (péra) may 
be a late by-form of Jére, cf. Lang. § 22; Bu. 95. [Cf. Hoops 183.] 

1649. pere idese, dat. sing., i.e. Wealhpéow; not gen. sing. referring 
to (the head of) Grendel’s mother, as sometimes explained (thus by 
Boer [66], who branded the passage as an interpolation). As to mid, 
cp., €.g., 1642, 923. 

1651-1784. Speech-making by Béowulf and Hrodgar. 

1656. The meaning ‘ achieve’ has been postulated for genépan in 
this passage (Lorz 60), but this is not necessary, Cp. 2350. (See also 
Varr.) 

1657 f. etrihte wes/gid getwefed, nymde mec God scylde. The 
proper meaning of the rare eirite appears to be ‘immediately ’ (‘ right 
away ’), and when used as an adjective, ‘ close at hand,’ cp. Gudl. 970, 
1125. The vivid indicative of the main clause should not be objected to. 

1666. hises hyrdas. If the plur. here and in 16109: wighryre wrdora 
(1669: féondum) is objected to as not entirely consistent with the facts, 
it could be vindicated as ‘ generic plural,’ see 1074, 565. It has been 
sometimes regarded as evidence of an earlier, different version of the 
story; cf. Intr. xviii. 

1674-76. him is explained by eorlum, cf. Intr. lxv. on pa healfe; 
transl.: ‘from that side,’ cf. Lang. § 25.5. 

1679. ent, entisc. A bold and questionable etymological conjecture 
by (Schiitte and) Olrik (Danske Studier, 1914, pp. 9-20) connects these 
words with the Anti (=Circassians) living in the Caucasus district. 
Lays about their fight with the Goths (Jordanes, ch. 48) are surmised 
to have given currency to expressions like entisc helm, *sweord. See the 
discussion, Bezbl. xl 21 ff. 

1681». ond pa (cp. 2707, 1590) pas worold ofgeaf (pluperf.). On the 
possible excision of 1681>-84°, see Intr. cvii. 

1688-98. On the wonderful sword, see note on 1555 f.; on Grendel’s 
pedigree, see note on 106 ff. There are a number of doubtful points 
relating to the curious sword-hilt. 1688 f. on Sm wes or writen/fyrn- 
gewinnes. This signifies either a graphic illustration (which seems, on 
the whole, probable) or a runic inscription; both kinds are found to- 
gether on the famous Franks Casket. As regards or. . fyrngewinnes, 
the allusion may very well be to the ungodly acts of the giants which 
preceded the deluge (cp. 113 f.). Cf. Angl. xxxv 261 f.; Chambers’s 
note. Kock (Angl. xlvi 84 £., cf. ib. xlili 307, L 5.44.4.2, Fornjerm 
Forskning 4f., AfNF. xxxvii, 13 rt) understands 6r ina wider sense than 
mere ‘ beginning,’ or fyrngewinnes being taken as ‘ all about the ancient 
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strife,? ‘an exposition of the ancient strife’; he regards the sydpan 
clause as explanatory of it (‘when...’). See Angl. 1 205-07. — 1601. 
frécne geférdon. Admitting the perfective function of geféran, we should 
translate ‘they suffered terribly? (cf. MPh. iii 262, also MLR. xxiii 
208); otherwise, ‘ they behaved daringly 2? would be a possible variant 
rendering. — 1696 f. hwam pet sweord geworht...zrest were. Evi- 
dently the name of the (first) owner (the one who ordered the sword to 
be made) was written out in runic characters — a practice confirmed by 
ancient Scand. and Ags. runic inscriptions, cf. Noreen, Alinord. Gram- 
matik i, Appendix, passim; Earle, Ags. Literature, pp. 48 ff.; Earle, The 
Alfred Jewel (1901) (legend: Aelfred mec heht gewyrcan). That the name 
of the maker of the sword was meant, is less likely. It is true that ex- 
amples of such inscriptions are to be readily found (cf. Noreen, /.c.), but 
the construction of kwdm as dat. of agency, ‘ by whom” (cf. Green L 
6.8.5.99), would be questionable. 

1700-84. The much discussed harangue of Hrddgar, which shows the 
moralizing, didactic turn of the poem at its very height, falls into four 
well-marked divisions, viz. a. 1700-9"; b. 1709-24" (the second Here- 
mod digression, see go1—15); c. 1724-68 (the ‘sermon? proper); d. 
1769-84. It is conspicuous for the blending of heroic and theological 
motives. There can be no doubt that this address of the king’s forms an 
organic element in the structural plan of the epic, corresponding in its 
function to Hrddgar’s speech after the first combat together with the 
first Hereméd episode; cf. Intr. lii. Moreover, it is entirely in harmony 
with the high moral tone, the serious outlook, and spiritual refinement 
of the poem. Of course, its excessive length and strong homiletic flavor 
have laid the third division, and even other parts, open to the charge of 
having been interpolated by a man versed and interested in theology 
(Miillenhoff’s Interpolator B), and it is, indeed, possible that the ‘ ser- 
mon ’ represents a later addition to the text. In that case, the insertion 
would have necessitated also some changes in the following (and per- 
haps, the preceding) division. See especially Miillenhoff 130 f.; Earle, 
pp. Ixxxviii, 166 f.; Angl. xxxv 474 ff., xxxvi 183 f.; Intr. cxii f.; L 
ATAOLC 35) las 68.3% 

1705 f. Eal.. hit is explained by megen mid médes snyttrum, i.e. 
“strength and wisdom.’ Cp. 2461 f., 287 ff., 1043 ff. See A. xxxv 457. 
As regards the meaning of gepyldum, cp. Creft. 79 f.; Otfrid, Ad Ludo- 
wicum 14: thaz duit er al mit ebinu.—[Malone, A. lv 271.] 

1707°-9*. Dui scealt td frofre weorpan etc. seems reminiscent of the 
Bible, see Luke ii 32, 34. Cf. Brandl 1002; Angl. xxxv 119. 

1709-10. Ne weard Hereméd swa (namely, td frdafre, to helpe)/ 
eaforum Ecgwelan. The Danes are named Ecgwela’s (descendants, i.e.) 
men, just as the Frisians are Finn’s men (eaferum 1068). For the ex- 
tension of meaning, cp. the use of patronymics like Scyldingas, Scyl- 
fingas, Hrédlingas. Nothing is gained by the emendation eafora (which 
has been favored by several scholars). The strange name of Ecgwela 
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occurs nowhere else. (Cf. Notes, p. 164, n. 2.) [Malone, L s5.71.5.] 

1714 f. ana hwearf etc. refers to Hereméd’s exile and in particular 
to his death; see note on 902-42. 

1720. (béagas geaf..) efter dome, lit. ‘in pursuit of glory,’ ‘in 
order to obtain glory.’ (Cp., e.g., Runic Poem 2 f.) Similarly, dréah 
efter dome 2179. See Kock in Studier tillegnade Esaias Tegnér, 1918, 
pp. 300 f.; Kock? 113; also A. 1 213. 

1721 f. bet hé pes gewinnes weorc préwade,/léodbealo longsum. 
He suffered everlasting punishment in hell. (Bu. 38; Angl. xxxv 267.) 
Cp. Gen. (B) 295 f. The veiled form of expression is characteristic. 

1724 ff. The author of the ‘sermon’ has made use of current theo- 
logical motives, such as God’s dispensing of various gifts, the sins of 
pride and avarice, the shafts of the devil. See Angi. xxxv 128 ff., 475 ff. 
for detailed comments and parallels. On the interesting relation of this 
homiletic passage to certain parts of Daniel and Christ, see Intr. cx ff. 

1725-27. The meaning is: ‘ To some men God deals out wisdom, to 
others wealth and rank.’ On ealra, see Lang. § 25.9. (Earle: “ he holds 
the disposition of all things.”? It is not very likely that ealra refers to 
manna cynne.) 

1728. Hwilum hé on lufan léted hworfan. For the scansion, see 
T.C. §§ 17, 27. The meaning ‘ wander (i.e., live, cp. 2888) in delight ’ 
(lufu: concretion of meaning) was proposed, ESt. xxxix 464, xli 112. 
Another explanation: Kock® 88 ff. Connection with eardlufu (692, cp. 
eard 1727) was suggested, A.1 208, Ed.? 432; so Hoops St. 110 ff.: ‘ dear 
home.’ (Cp. ll. 2884 ff.) 

1730 f. ts healdanne belongs both with wynne (cp. 1079 f.) and 
hléoburh. 

1733 f. hé his selfa ne meg... ende gepencean, ‘ he himself cannot 
imagine that the end of it (i.e., of his kingdom, or his happy state in 
general) will come.’ See Arch. cxv 180 f.; Angl. xxxv 469. 

1737 f. né gesacu.. /ecghete Gowed; virtually ‘nor does enmity 
bring about war’; cp. 84 f. Kock (Avgl. xlvi 90) supports an alternative 
construction, taking éowed intransitively and treating gesacu and ecghete 
as parallel terms. Cf. Angl. 1 208. 

1740. On the canto division, see Intr. ci. 

1741>=42". bonne se weard swefed,/sawele hyrde. By the keeper of 
the soul either man’s ‘ conscience’ or (more likely) ‘ intellect,’ ‘ reason ’ 
is meant. Cf. Intr. cxii; Angl. xxxv 131 f. [Cook, L 4.146 c 3.394 n. 12: 
‘custos animae,’ Prov. xvi 17, xxii 5.] 

1742. bid se slep t6 fest is treated by Sedgefield and Chambers as 
a parenthetic clause, which, in this context, does not seem quite satis- 
factory stylistically; gebunden 1743° can apply to the sleep as well as 
to the sleeper. ign 

1743 ff. bona; see gdstbona, 177. The devil’s mysterious biddings 
(sinister suggestions, wom wundorbedodum 1747) are equated with his 
sharp arrows, 1746; cf. Arch. cviii 368f. On the arrows of the devil, see 
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A. xxxv 128 ff., lvi 423 f.; Crawford, RESt. vii 448 ff.; also Vercelli Hom. 
(ed. Férster) iv 340 ff. 

1756%. unmurnilice, and wndyrne 2000% are the only sure instances of 
unstressed prefix wn- in Beowulf. (ungyfede 2921 is, at least, doubtful.) 

1757. egesan ne gymed amplifies the idea of unmurnlice. Cf. Aant. 
26; Angl. xxviii 455. — Kock? 144: ‘‘ does not keep anxiously (egesan, 
dat.-instr.) [the hoard].”” (?) Cf. A.1 208. 

1759 f. pet sélre gecéos,/éce redas. See Angl. xxxv 457f. (Luke 
x 42, etc.); cp. Hel. 1201 f.: feng im wothera thing,/langsamoron rad; 
Chr. 757. — (oferhyda) ne gym, ‘ shun.’ (Litotes.) 

1763 ff. The enumeration of the different kinds of death (see 1846 ff.) 
recalls classic and ecclesiastic literature, cf. Arch. cxxvi 359 (though 
some similar Germanic legal formulas might be quoted, see Grimm R. A. 
40 ff.). The polysyndetic series suggests the rhetoric of a preacher (such 
as Wulfstan). The effect is heightened by the repetition of the prefix, 
forsited ond forsworced 1767 (so forgyted ond forgymed 1751), cp. 903 £.; 
Dan. 341, 352, El. 208, Chr. 270, Andr. 614, 1364, Gen. (B) 452. 

1769. Swa introduces an individual exemplification of the preceding 
general observation; cp. 3066, Wand. 19. 

1770-72. Although wigge could be regarded as parallel with 17713, 
it is a little more natural to take it in an instrumental sense, ‘ by war’ 
(and, by readiness for war). But the chief emphasis is laid on the peace- 
ful character of Hrddgar’s long reign, just as in the case of Béowulf, 
2732 ff.; cp. also Otfrid i 1.75 ff. The remarkable parallel, Ps. 34.3 
(Benedict. Office, etc.): (mé...) wige beltic wrddum feondum, Gr.-Wii. 
ili 331, =‘ conclude adversus eos qui persequuntur me,’ was first noticed 
by Heyne. Cf. ESt. xxxix 464; Angl. xxxv 469; Kock? 114 f. — For the 
conventional praise of peaceful times, cf. A.1 209. 

1785-1887. The parting. 

1797. py dogore is perhaps meant in a generic sense, ‘ in those days,’ 
cp. 197, 790. Hoops 194: ‘ on that day,’ ‘ on such a day.’ 

1801. The raven in the peculiar réle as herald of the morning recalls 
the proper name Deghrefn, 2501. Cp. Helgakv. Hund. ii 42 (Opin’s 
hawks rejoicing at the coming of morning). Earle thinks the black-cock 
may have been meant (see his note). 

1802-3" See Varr. ofer sceadwa is offered as a slight improvement 
on Sievers’s efter sceadwe; cp. Phoen. 209 f.: sunne hatost/ofer sceadu 
scineo. 

1805 f. wolde feor banon . . . céoles néosan; i.e., he wanted to go to 
the ship ‘ for a voyage far away ” (Earle). 

1807-12. Heht pa se hearda Hrunting beran etc. ‘ Then the brave 
son of Ecglaf had Hrunting brought (cp. 1023 f.), bade [him] take his 
sword, the precious weapon; he [i.e., Béowulf] thanked him for that 
gift (see Gloss.: /éan), said he considered the war-friend [cp. hildefrdfor, 
Wald. ii 12] good, etc.’ It should be noted that the subject of cwed 
1810 must be the same as that of segde 1809 (cf. Intr. lvi), and that the 
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abrupt change of subject (from Unfer® to Béowulf) in 1809 is not un- 
paralleled (cf. Intr. Ixvii). The fact that Hrunting had been restored to 
Unferd has been passed over as irrelevant; but the presentation of a 
parting gift (cp. 1866 ff.) to the hero is appropriately dwelt upon with 
some emphasis. (MP4. iii 460f.) [For other views, see Varr.; Schroer, 
Angl. xiii 337 ff.; Jellinek & Kraus, ZfdA. xxxv 2709 ff.; Sedgefield’s and 
Chambers’s notes; Kock® 90; A.1 209.] The question is whether the 
period begins with Unfer®d or with Béowulf as the subject. Of course, 
if we venture to take léanes=lénes (Lang. § 9.1; lén, f., but orig. n., 
Siev. § 267, ‘loan ’), the interpretation becomes greatly simplified; se 
hearda = Béowulf (who restores Hrunting to its owner); SUnU=suna, 
dat.; for beran with dat., see 1192, 2281, 2988; cp. 1023 f. 

1814-16. On the punctuation, see A.1 209. 

1825. Several edd. omit the comma after gidgeweorca and construe 
the gen. with gearo. But ic béo gearo séna gives the impression of a 
complete clause. gddgeweorca may have instrumental force like nida 
845, 1439, 2206; cf. Aant. 38. Or it could be construed with tilian, 
forming a (kind of vague) parallel of médlufan maran. Hoops, like Sedge- 
field, would connect it with (the widely separated) dwihte. (Kock 1 f. 
notes that déwihte with compar. means ‘ any,’ ‘ at all’ (greater, etc.).) 

1830°-31%. Ic on Higelace wat,/Géata dryhten. The lack of concord 
can be remedied by reading either Higeldc (cp. 2650") or dryhtne, see 
Varr. But such a congruence is not absolutely necessary in the case of 
an apposition (Lang. § 25.6; MPh. iii 259). Cf. also note on 48; Hel. 
49 f., etc. Metrically, Higeléc would be somewhat more regular, but 
1830? is supported by sor. 

1831». péah de hé geong sf. The author is inconsistent in represent- 
ing Hygelac here as still young (cp. 1969), whereas several years before 
he had given his daughter in marriage to Eofor. (See Intr. xxxviii f.) 
— That a young person is not ordinarily credited with wisdom, is seen 
from 1927 f., 1842 f.; Wand. 64 f. 

1833. wordum ond weorcum, largely a formula, see Gloss.: word; 
Sievers’s Heliand, p. 466. petic pé wél herige; the verb herian ‘ praise ? 
assumes the sense ‘ show one’s esteem by deeds,’ cp. weordian 20096. 
(Hel. 81: waruhtun lof Goda, 83: diuridon usan Drohtin, etc.) [Cf. also 
Aant. 27; MPh. iii 261; Chambers; Kock® 92 f., Hoops roo: “ help’; 
cf. A.] 210. (Cp. the different meanings of dr.)] 

1836 f. Gif him ponne Hrépric t6 hofum Géata/gepinge®, ‘.. . de- 
termines [to go] to...’ Exact parallels of this function of (refl.) 
gepingan occur Bi Domes D. 5, Sat. 598 (see Clubb’s note; cf. Aant. 28). 
For the omission of the verb of motion, see Gloss.: willan, sculan; 
fllfric’s Saints xxvi 213: pider hé gemynt hefde; also Lajamon’s Brut 
28109: fa pu to Rome pPohtest; etc. The meaning ‘ (arrange to) take 
service ’ has been conjectured for gebingan (Ger. ‘sich verdingen,’ cf. 
Heyne-Schiicking, Lorz 68), but this is not well attested, Kock® 93; 
“make arrangements for oneself to go,’ 
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1838 f. feorcypde béod/sélran gesdhte pam... 3 ‘far countries 
when visited ’ — i.e. ‘ the visit of far countries is good (cf. Lang. § 25.2) 
for him...’ The participial construction accords with Latin syntax 
(Arch, cxxvi 355), yet it makes an idiomatic impression. 

1840>. him on andsware is, metrically, out of the ordinary (cia Rien Ve 
31; Mo. 141; Holt. Zs. 125), but may be a permissible instance of D2 
with the stress on him (as in 543°, cp. 345°, etc.). 

1844-45. Béowulf is declared perfect in thought, words, and action; 
see Angl. xxxv 457. (Cp. 1705 f.) 

1850. pet be S&-Géatas sélran nebben... Several edd. (thus 
Schiicking, Sedgefield, Chambers) write )2; but the construction of the 
dat. (instr.) with a compar. (‘ better than you ’) is found nowhere else 
in Beowulf. The corresponding passage, 858 ff. supports pet pe; cp. 
1846. (Arch. cxxvi 356 n. 1.) [G. W. Small, The Germanic Case of 
Comparison (1929), 38 ff. argues against it.] 

1852 f. gyf pi healdan wylt/maga rice. Apparently a hint at Béo- 
wulf’s future refusal to accept the throne, 2373 ff. 

1854*. licad leng swa wél. Unless wél is a mere scribal blunder for 
sél, the positive may be due to a contamination of two constructions, 
viz. licad wel, and licad leng swa sél (bet); cp. 2423. See B.-T.: swd, iv 5; 
Angl. xxvii 426; Ericson, The Use of swa in OE. (1932), 55 f. 

1859. wesan; 1861. gegréttan; scil. sceal (1855). 

1862. The risky, if tempting interpretation of heapu, or héabu (from 
héah) as ‘sea’ (also in heapolidende, see Gloss.) has been generally 
abandoned in favor of the emendation heafu, which is sustained by the 
occurrence of ofer heafo in 2477. Sarrazin’s rendering of ofer heabu by 
‘after the war’ (Sarr. St. 27) is by no means impossible, though other- 
wise heapu ‘ war’ is known only as the first element of compounds. (Cp. 
the very rare use of the noun heorw by the side of numerous compounds.) 

1865. ealde wisan. See Glossary: wise. Kock® 94: ‘ the aged lead- 
ers’; cf. A.1 210; Hoops 201. 

1866. inne, ‘ within’; cp. 390, 1037, 2152, 2190. Béowulf was still 
inside the hall. 

1873. Him wes béga wén etc. See 1604 f., 2895 f. 

1875. pet hlile seodSa(n) [nd]. The addition of the negation im- 
proves the sense. Moreover, to judge from the defective state of the 
MS., a few letters are probably lost at the end of the line (the first line 
of the page). (Chambers.) Hence, the differentiation of parenthesis and 
bracket may be illusory in this case. 

1884 f. ba wees on gange gifu HréSgares etc. Cp. 862 f. 

1887. (yldo...) sé pe. Remembering the use of the masc. desig- 
nations of Grendel’s mother (see note on 1260), we need not be surprised 
to find the hostile powers of old age and fate (2421) treated in a similar 
way. [That sé be should refer to Hrddgir is a very precarious hypothesis.] 

1888-1931%. Béowulf’s return. 

1891». swa hé gr dyde. See note on 444». 
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1894 f. cwed pet wilcuman Wedera léodum etc.; i.e., ‘ your people 
will give you a hearty welcome.’ (Cp. rgrs5 f., 1868 f.) 

1900. Hé; i.e., Beowulf, who has not been mentioned after ]. 1880 
(1883); see 1. 1920. — Is the batweard the same as the /andweard, 1890? 

1918. oncerbendum is illustrated by a quotation from A®lfred’s 
Soliloquies (ed. Hargrove) 22.4 ff.: scipes ancerstreng byd abened on 
gerihte fram pam scype to bam ancre..., se ancer byd gefastnod on Oére 
eordan. péah pet scyp st tte on Sere sé on pam Foum, hyt byd gesund 
{and| untoslegen gyf se streng apolad, fordam hys byd se dder ende fast 
on b@re eordan and se Oder on dam scype. Cp. also Whale 13 ff. (oncyrraép). 

1926°. héa healle (MS.). The unique plur. of eal would be strange, 
and an emendation like héah healreced (Holthausen!, cf. Zs. 118) or héah 
*healsele may well represent the original reading. If 1926 be considered 
parallel to 1925» (rather than to 1925*), Kock’s conjecture héah on healle 
offers an acceptable improvement. (Cp., e.g., the sequence of half-line 
units, Phoen. 9-10%.) 

1927 f. péah Se wintra lyt/under burhlocan gebiden hebbe. ‘In 
spite of her youth,’ Hygd shows the virtues of a discreet woman and a 
gracious, open-handed queen, differing therein from pry@ in her early, 
pre-marital stage. under burhlocan, ‘ within the castle (or town) ’ (ie., 
of Here®?). 

1931-1962. Digression on pry6 and Offa.' 

There remain some obscure points in the cursory allusion to pryd,? 
but in all probability this remarkable woman is meant to represent a 
haughty, violent maiden, who cruelly has any man put to death that is 
bold enough just to look at her fair (énlicu 1941) face, but who, after 
being wedded to the right husband, becomes an admirable, womanly 
wife (and kind, generous [1952] queen), —in short, exemplifying the 
‘Taming of the Shrew” motive. This specific interpretation — which 
would put the unapproachable, fierce maiden in a line with Saxo’s 
Hermuthruda (iv ror f.,3 103) and Alvilda (vii 228 ff.), Briinhild of the 
Nibelungenlied, queen Olof of the Hrélfssaga (ch. 6) — derives strong 
support from Il. 1933-35, 1954. What part the father played in the 
story, and under what circumstances the daughter left her home, we are 
left to guess; see notes ON 1934, 1950. 

Offa, who while still young (1948) married the noble (1949), strong- 


1 References: L 4.98-106 d (espec. Suchier, Gough, Rickert, Imelmann, Craigie); also: 
Grein L 4.69.278 ff.; Miill. 7x ff., 133 f.; ten Brink 11s ff., 221 f., 229 ff.; Chadwick Or. ch. 6; 
Cha. Wid. 84 ff., 202 ff.; Heusler, R.-L. iii 361 f.; Kier L 4.78.65 ff.; A.1 233 ff.; Hoops St. 

-71. 
s< ae nominative form is not recorded; it has even been doubted that her name is mentioned 
at all. See note on 1931 f. and Varr. She is ostensibly introduced as a foil to the discreet, 
decorous, and generous queen Hyed. ‘ 

3 § Sciebat namque eam non modo pudicicia celibem, sed eciam insolencia atrocem, proprios 
semper exosam procos, amatoribus suis ultimum irrogasse supplicium, adeo ut ne unus quidem 
2 multis exstaret, qui procacionis eius penas capite non luisset.’ 
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minded maiden, is extolled (1955 ff.) as the most excellent hero,! famed 
for his valor, wisdom, and liberality. He is the son of Garmund and 
the father of Eomér (Eomér), and corresponds to the legendary, pre- 
historic Angle king Offa (I) of the Mercian genealogies (see Par. § 2)? 
Being removed twelve generations from the historical Offa II, the old 
Angle Offa may be assigned to the latter half of the fourth century. His 
great exploit is the single combat by the river Eider which is alluded to 
in ll. 35 ff. of Widsio: 

Offa wéold Ongle, Alewih Denum, 

sé wes para manna mdodgast ealra; 

no hwepre hé ofer Offan eorlscype fremede, 

ac Offa geslog grest monna 

cnihtwesende cynerica mést, 

nénig efeneald him eorlscipe maran® 

on 6rette, ane sweorde* 

merce gemérde wid Myrgingum® 

bi Fifeldore;§ héoldon ford sippan 

Engle ond Swéfe, swa hit Offa geslég. 

The details of this fight, by which he saved the kingdom, and the 
dramatic scene leading up to it, in particular the sudden awakening 
from his long continued dumbness and torpor,’ are set forth in one of 
the most charming stories of Saxo Grammaticus (iv 106, 113-17) and 
in Sven Aageson’s Chronicle (Par. § 8.3). A-brief reference is found also 
in the Annales Ryenses (Par. § 8.5). 

Stories of Offa as well as of his queen were incorporated in the Vitae 
Duorum Offarum, a Latin work written about the year 1200 by a monk 
of St. Albans.’ Here Offa I miraculously gains the power of speech and 
defeats the Mercian nobles who had rebelled against his old father 
Warmundus. The story related of his wife, however, is the popular 
legend of the innocently suffering, patient heroine, who [flees from an 


1 Similar, though more moderate, is the praise of Onela, 2382 ff. 

? The variation Garmund: Wérmund is matched by similar cases in Scand. tradition, see 
Intr. xxxiin. 4. Sarrazin (ESt. xlii 17, Kid. 70) thinks the Gar- form due to Celtic influence. 
The somewhat suspicious Angelpéow is not mentioned in Beowulf. (See, besides, Intr. xlii 
n. 3.) Saxo (Bookiv) has the series Vigletus — Wermundus — Uffo. Cf. Series Runica (Par. 
§ 8.4) and Annales Ryenses (Par. § 8.5). 

3 Perhaps fremede or (Holt.:) geslég is to be understood. 

4 In Saxo’s version Offa’s paternal sword is named Screp. 

5 The Myrgingas seem to be regarded as a branch of the Swéfe (i.e. North Swabians). 

6 Presumably the river Eider, which for some distance forms the boundary between Schles- 
wig and Holstein. 

7 This widely known motive of the hero’s sluggish, unpromising youth (cf. Grimm D. M. 
322 (388)) is applied to Béowulf: 2183 ff. The parallel of the early Irish hero Labhraidh 
Maen was mentioned by Gerould (L 4.102). 

8 A complete edition by Wats, London, 1640. Some extracts may be found in Gough 
(L 4.101) and Forster (L 4.34). On pictorial representations, see note on 1948. The Life of 
Offa I and extracts from the Life of Offa II ed. by Cha., Intr. 217 ff. 
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unnatural father,] marries a foreign prince, is banished with her child 
(or children), but in the end happily rejoins her husband.! In the Life 
of Offa II, i.e. the great historical Mercian king (who reigned from 757 
to 796), the prince is similarly cured of his dumbness and, after defeating 
the rebel Beornred, is elected king. But the account given of the wife 
of this Offa strangely recalls the Dry3 legend of Beowulf, as the following 
outline will show. 

A beautiful but wicked maiden of noble descent, a relative of Charle- 
magne, is on account of some disgraceful crime condemned to exposure 
on the sea in a small boat without rudder and sail. She drifts to the 
shore of Britain. Led before King Offa, she gives her name as Drida 
and charges her singular banishment to the intrigues of certain men of 
ignoble blood whose offers of marriage she had proudly rejected. Offa, 
deceived by the girl’s beauty, marries her. From that time sheis called 
Quendrida,? ‘id est regina Drida.?’ Now she shows herself a haughty, 
avaricious, scheming woman, who plots against the king, his councilors, 
and his kingdom, and treacherously causes the death of elberht, 
king of East Anglia, a suitor of Offa’s third daughter. A few years later 
she meets a violent death. 

In spite of their obvious differences, this narrative and the Beowulf 
version of pry evidently go back to the same source. The shifting of 
the story from the legendary Offa I to the historical Offa II and the 
transformation it has undergone are perhaps in part due to the (purely) 
legendary stories of the cruelty of queen Cynepry3, wife of Offa II. 
Why a legend of the Constance type should have been attached to the 
Angle Offa, remains a matter of speculation. There are some slight 
parallelisms between it and the Drida account, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve, as some scholars do, in their ultimate identity. 

There can be no doubt that the stories both of Offa and of Pry arose 
in the ancient continental home of the Angles. The Offa tradition lived 
on for centuries among the Danes, and it appears in literary, national- 
ized form (Wermundus figuring as king of Denmark) in the pages of 
Saxo and Sven Aageson. On the other hand, the Angles migrating to 
Britain carried the legends of Offa and his queen with them and in 
course of time localized them in their new home. Offa I became in the 
Vita king of the West Angles (Mercians), the founder of the city of 
Warwick, and considerable confusion between the two Offas set in, 
leading to further variations. 


1 .e., the so-called ‘ Constance legend,’ which is represented by a number of medieval ver- 
sions (in several languages) and which is best known to students of English literature from 
Chaucer’s Tale of the Man of Lawe. Possibly, the OE. poem, The Banished Wife’s Lament, 
belongs in this group, see espec. Rickert, MPA. ii 365 ff.; Lawrence, MPh. v 387 ff. — Cf. 
Schick L 4.106 c. 

2 OE. cwén pryo. 

3 And, indirectly, to the odious reputation of the wicked Eadburg, the daughter of Offa 
and Cynepry6 (Rickert, MPh. ii 343 ff.). 
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That the tales of Offa’s prowess have a historical basis, is quite be- 
lievable and antecedently probable. The pry legend has frequently 
been assigned a mythological origin. Her name and character have 
called to mind the Valkyria type,! and she has been compared directly 
to the Scandinavian Brynhildr, the person of her father being considered 
to be no other than Odinn. Also a Norse myth of Pérr and pridr—a 
variation of a primitive Indo-European ‘ day and night * myth — has 
been put into requisition (L 4.106). But little light on the Beowulf ver- 
sion is gained from such hypotheses. 

Various scholars have been looking for specific reasons to account 
for the insertion of this episode in the Beowwlf narrative. Allusions to 
Cynepry®, wife of Offa II, or to queen OspryS (ob. 697)? have been 
detected in it and charged to the account of an interpolator.* The 
passage has been imagined to bea sort of allegory revealing a high moral 
and educational purpose in its praise of Offa (= Offa II), its rebuke to 
pryd (=Cynepryd), its (hidden) admonition to Eomér (=prince 
Ecgferd).4 But the only conclusion to be drawn from it with reasonable 
certainty seems to be that the poet was interested in the old Anglian 
traditions — the only legends in Beowulf that are concerned with per- 
sons belonging to English (i.e., pre-English) stock. That these enjoyed 
an especial popularity in the Mercian district, is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the proper names.> The author’s strong disapproval of Dpry6’s 
behavior (1940 ff.) is quite in keeping with his moralizing, didactic pro- 
pensities shown in sundry other passages.® 

1931 f. The introduction of this Episode has received a great deal of 
varied comment. Schiicking’s convenient emendational remedy, mod 
prsde ne weg, which found its way into four editions, is open to serious 
objections. Apart from the decided alteration of the text, there is some- 
thing of the deus ex machina character about it, and it has not unjustly 
been charged (by Kock) with bearing a rather modern stamp. Kock’ 
102 f. made the startling suggestion that the name of the queen may 
have been Fremu of 1. 1932 (fremu folces cwén). Craigie ingeniously 
conjectured that a leaf of the MS. had been lost, and a stray leaf from 
another poem (containing the /rjd passage) was erroneously accepted 
as the continuation of the text. However, only one point was made clear, 
namely that, according to his view of the case, there is a defect between 
1931* and 1931. Without doubt, méddprjdo0 weg (cp. Gen. 2238> hige- 
pryde weg, etc.; for the spelling -o, cf. Lang. §§ 18.3, 24 ad fin.) is a 
thoroughly idiomatic phrase; mddprydo and firen’ ondrysne would form 


1 pripr (i.e. ‘strength’) is mentioned by the side of Hildr (i.e. ‘ battle’) as one of the 
Valkyrias in Grimnismdl, 36. See Grimm D. M. 340 ff. (421 ff.). 

2 ten Brink 220 ff. 

3 L. 1963 would indeed form a faultless continuation of 1924. 

4 Earle, pp. lxxxiv ff. 

5 Binz 169 ff. 

6 Cp., e.g., the characteristic instance of 1. 1722. 
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acceptable parallel objects of weg. If the supposed missing link, i.e., 
a passage connecting the Episode with the preceding remarks about 
Hygd and, at the same time, introducing the lady by name, could be 
discovered, our troubles would be at an end. (A.1 233 ff.) Aconjectural 
reconstruction of some missing lines was indulged in years ago, A. xxviii 
451. Imelmann’s shrewd suggestion (L 4.106 a; cf. Anz.fdA. xli 33), 
mod pry¥d 6 weg, fails to give complete satisfaction; for it is doubtful if 
‘always’ corresponds with the facts of the story (see note on 1045), 
and it is to be questioned whether the form 6, i.e. ‘ ever ? would be used 
in this manner, since its proper place seems to be in clauses of negative 
or conditional import. Besides, the name of Jr#d is left without the 
requisite metrical emphasis (just as in Schticking’s emendation). Hoops 
(St. 64 ff.), in effect returning to Grein’s view, proposes Modprjd 6 weg 
or, for a second choice, Médprjd0 weg. As to the latter, hr¥d would, in- 
deed, be the normal form, cf. Hart, MLN. xviii 117 f.; but prido, 
and perhaps even MédprySo, could be considered possible analogical 
formations, cf. A. xxviii 452; Imelmann, /.c.; Holt., Bezdl. xlii 341. The 
compound name has been well compared to Saxo’s ‘ Hermuthruda.’ 
The reading Médfr560, although not certain beyond dispute, seems the 
best that could be adopted under the trying circumstances. 

1932*. fremu folces cwén. If she was known to tradition as ‘ Queen 
Thryth,’ it would not be surprising to find her called folces cwén even 
in the earlier stage of her life, i.e., before her marriage to Offa. (Or was 
she married twice??) Again, if (as Patzig suggests, A. xlvi 282 ff.) the 
virago was thought of as having been, before her marriage, an inde- 
pendent ‘ queen? after the manner of Briinhild of the Nibelungenlied, 
the chronological impropriety would disappear altogether. 

1934. Swésra gesida, i.e. the retainers at the court. — sinfréa, either 
the ‘ father? or ‘ husband.’ In the latter case, nefne sinfréa means ‘ ex- 
cept as husband.’ All the unsuccessful suitors were to be executed. 

1935. bet hire an deges éagum starede. The construction may be 
explained from a blending of the absolute (adv.) use of on, as in weras 
on sadwon 1650, and the dat. of interest, asin him dsetton segen ... héah 
ofer héafod 47 {.; cp. 2596 f.: him... ymbe gestodon. For some parallel 
instances, see Arch. cxxiii 417 n.; A. 1 237 n. 2. The postpositive on 
takes the strong stress as in 2523, cp. 671.— deges ‘by day,’ i.e. 
‘ openly.’ 

1936. ... him... weotode tealde, ‘ considered . . . (appointed, or) 
in store for him.’ A stereotyped expression. See Jul. 357: ic pat wénde 
ond witod tealde, 685 £.; Hel. 1879 f.; Wulfst. 147.26, 241.16. 

1938. efter mundgripe, ‘ after being seized (arrested).’ (?) Or is there 
an allusion to a fight between maiden (or father) and suitor? (Cf. 
Stefanovié, ESt. Ixix 23.) With ll. 1936-387 cp. 963 ff.; handgewribene 
seems to be meant figuratively. 

1944. Hemminges m#g = Offa; in 1961= Eomér. Was Hemming a 
brother of Garmund? Or Garmund’s (or Offa’s) father-in-law? (Cp. 
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Nidhddes még, Wald. ii 8.) The name occurs in Ags., ON., and OHG. 
See Suchier, Beitr. iv 511 f.; Sievers, 2b. x 501 f.; Binz 172; Bjorkman 
L 4.31.4.167 f. There is a village named Hemmingstedt in the south- 
western part of Schleswig. 

1945. ealodrincende Oder s@dan. This remark, an individualized 
variation of the gefregn- formula, used as a phrase of transition, supplies 
a connecting link between the first part of the story and its continuation: 
‘beer-drinking men related further,’ or ‘ they set forth another aspect 
of her character ’; it stands in the closest possible relation to the straight- 
forward statement of the preceding line; cp. the stylistic parallel, 
Mald. 116 f. (MPH. iii 244, Angl. xxviii 449.) [It has often been consid- 
ered to point to another, different version of the Pr¥6 story, by which 
interpretation the preceding account (1931-43) was supposed to furnish 
an especially close parallel to the tale of Drida.] 

1946. les, (by litotes:) ‘ nothing.’ 

1948. geongum cempan. Offa’s youth at the time of his heroic exploit 
is made much of in the Widsid allusion. According to later traditions, 
curiously both Scandinavian (Sven Aageson, Annales Ryenses) and 
English ones (Vita Offae I), he had reached his thirtieth year before 
he revealed his valor. Still, one of a set of drawings made at St. 
Albans (in one of the MSS. of the Vitae) represents him as a youth, 
see R. W. Chambers, Six thirteenth century drawings illustrating the 
story of Offa and of Thryth (Drida), London [privately printed], 1912. 
[They have been incorporated in Cha.’s Introd.] 

1950. ofer fealone fldd. The epithet fealu applied to the sea — as 
is often done (somewhat conventionally) in OE. poetry — denotes 
“perhaps yellowish green, a common color in the English and Irish 
Channels’ (Mead, Publ. MLAss. xiv 199). — be feeder lare. The pre- 
cise meaning of this allusion is lost. Did the father send pry3 away, 
because her excessive violence and cruelty rendered her continued stay 
at his court impossible? [An interesting suggestion: Stefanovié L 
4.106.521 f.] 

1953. lifgesceafta lifigende bréac. Similarly, worolde briced 1062; 
2097. As to the tautological combination, cp., e.g., cwice lifdon, Andr. 
129, OS. Gen. 83. 

1960. The reading proposed by Rickert (MPh. ii 54 ff.): [geong] édel 
sinne, honon gedmor woc, and interpreted as an allusion to Offa’s singular 
‘awakening,’ is very interesting, but clearly impossible. 

1963-2151. Béowulf’s arrival and narrative. 

1967°=70". t6 Ses Se etc., ‘ to the place where, as they had heard, the 
king ... distributed rings.” The familiar gefregn- formula (1969: 
gefrinon) is of course, strictly speaking, out of place here. bonan 
Ongenbéoes 1968 is not meant in its literal sense, since Hygelac had 
performed the deed only by proxy, see Intr. xxxix; Par. § 10: Tacitus, 
Germ. c. xiv. The term is suggestive of the ON. surnames Hundingsbani 
Fdfnisbani (cp. Isungs bani, Helgakv. Hund. i 21). 
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1970 ff. A much abridged form of the ceremonies described in 331 ff. 

1978 f. mandryhten is probably acc. (not nom.) sing. It is Béowulf’s 
part to greet the king in a solemn address, see 407 ff. 

1981. By the hook under the e in reced the scribe seems to have 
indicated the open character of the e (e¢=@); thus in 2126 bel=bal, 
2652 fedmig=fedmie. In secce 1989 the same sign was added by mis- 
take. (Cf. Intr. xci.) [Did the scribe of the first part use ¢ in 1398? 
See Varr.] 

1983. It has been suggested that the form he(6)num (see Varr.) 
pertains to the tribal name Hédnas (ON. Heidnir), which occurs 
Wids. 81. But why a term denoting the inhabitants of Hedemarken in 
Norway (according to Bugge, also the dwellers on the Jutish ‘ heath ’) 
should have been introduced here, has not been explained satisfactorily. 
Cf. Bu. 9 ff.; Chambers’s note. [A guess about a name *Héne, Old 
Scand. *HainiR, by J. V. Svensson, Namn och Bygd v 125 ff.] 

1994 ff. It has not been mentioned before that Hygelac tried to dis- 
suade Béowulf from his undertaking (see on the other hand, 202 ff., 
415 ff.). The same motive, equally unfounded, appears in the last part, 
3079 ffi. — Several so-called discrepancies between Béowulf’s own con- 
densed version, 2000 ff., and the original account of his adventures in 
Denmark are easily detected. Some insignificant variations occur in 
2011-13 (?), 2147. A shifting of emphasis (and omission of detail) is 
observed in 2138 f. Added details, some of which seem to have been 
purposely reserved for this occasion, are found in 2020 ff. (appearance 
of Fréawaru and everything told in connection therewith), 2076 (name 
Hondscich), 2085 ff. (Grendel’s glaf,) 2107 ff. (?), 2131 f., 2157 ff. 

1996 f. l1éte Sd-Dene sylfe geweordan/gide wid Grendel may be 
translated: ‘ that you should let the Danes themselves settle the war 
with Grendel.’ (Cp. 424 ff.) For the interesting construction see Gloss.: 
geweordan, wid. [Cf. Aant. 30; Bu. 97.] 

2002. uncer Grendles, ‘ of us two, [me and] Grendel.’ An instance 
of the archaic ‘ elliptic dual’ construction. Cf. Sievers, Beitr. ix 271; 
Angl. xxvii 402. (Also Edgerton, ZfuglS pr. xliii 110 ff., xliv 23 ff.; Neckel, 
GRM. i 393.) 

2004 f. sorge is gen. plur.; probably also yrm@e, although the acc. 
sing. remains a possibility for the latter; cp. 2028 f., 2067 fi. 

2018. b&edde. The emendation belde would be elucidated by 1094. 
Yet bédde byre geonge, ‘she urged the young men’ (viz. ‘ to accept 
what was offered,’ Kock® 96) may be retained. (Cf. also A.1 210 f.) 
[Cl. Hall: ‘ she kept the young servers (?) going’.] 

2021. The most plausible meaning ascribed to on ende is ‘ consecu- 
tively,’ ‘continuously,’ ‘from end to end’ (lit.: [from beginning] to 
end), i.e. ‘ to all in succession ’ (B.-T. Suppl.: ende, ii 9 d). The render- 
ing ‘ at the end of the hall (or tables) ’ is of doubtful propriety. 

2022. Malone’s scepticism as to the authenticity of the name Fréa- 
waru (MPA, xxvii 258, Kl, Misc. 150 f.) need not be shared. 
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2023 f. (ne)gled sinc, presumably ‘ studded vessel’ (Cl. Hall); see 
495, 2253 f., 2282, and note on 216. sinc . . sealde, a variant expression 
for sincfato sealde, 622. 

2024>=69. The Heado-Bard Episode. See Intr. xxxiv ff. (L 4.83 ff.; 
Olrik-Hollander 15 ff.) 

The following is a summary of Saxo’s narrative (vi 182 ff.).1_ Frotho, 
who succeeded to the Danish throne when he was in his twelfth year, 
overcame and subjugated the Saxon kings Swerting and Hanef. He 
proved an excellent king, strong in war, generous, virtuous, and mindful 
of honor. Meanwhile Swerting, anxious to free his land from the rule of 
the Danes, treacherously resolved to put Frotho to death, but the latter 
forestalled and slew him, though slain by him simultaneously. Frotho 
was succeeded by his son Ingellus, whose soul was perverted from 
honor. He forsook the examples of his forefathers, and utterly en- 
thralled himself to the lures of wanton profligacy. He married the 
daughter of Swerting given him by her brothers, who desired to insure 
themselves against vengeance on the part of the Danish king. When 
Starcatherus, the old-time guardian of Frotho’s son, heard that Ingellus 
was perversely minded, and instead of punishing his father’s murderers, 
bestowed upon them kindness and friendship, he was vexed with sting- 
ing wrath? at so dreadful a crime. He returned from his wanderings 
in foreign lands, where he had been fighting, and, clad in mean garments, 
betook himself to the royal hall and awaited the king. In the evening, 
Ingellus took his meal with the sons of Swerting, and enjoyed a mag- 
nificent feast. The tables had been loaded with the profusest dishes. 
The stern guest, soon recognized by the king, violently spurned the 
queen’s efforts to please him, and when he saw that the slayers of Frotho 
were in high favor with the king, he could not forbear from attacking In- 
gellus’ character, but poured out the whole bitterness of his reproaches 
on his head, and thereupon added the following song: ‘ Thou, Ingellus, 
buried in sin, why dost thou tarry in the task of avenging thy father? 
Wilt thou think tranquilly of the slaughter of thy righteous sire? — 
Why dost thou, sluggard, think only of feasting? Is the avenging of 
thy slaughtered father a little thing to thee? — I have come from Swe- 
den, traveling over wide lands, thinking that I should be rewarded, if 
only I had the joy to find the son of my beloved Frotho. — But I sought 
a brave man, and I have come to a glutton, a king who is the slave of 
his belly and of vice. — Wherefore, when the honors of kings are sung, 
and poets relate the victories of captains, I hide my face for shame in 
my mantle, sick at heart.—I would crave no greater blessing, if I 
might see those guilty of thy murder, O Frotho, duly punished for such 
a crime.’ Now he prevailed so well by this reproach [clothed by Saxo 


1 Literal quotations are from Elton’s rendering. 
2Jn Helgakv. Hund. ii 19 Starkapr is called grimmupbgasiy; cp. Beow. 2043?. On Starkapr, 
see Heusler, R.-L. iv 276-78; Herrmann, L 4.35 a. ii 417 ff, 
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in seventy Latin stanzas] that Ingellus, roused by the earnest admoni- 
tion of his guardian, leapt up, drew his sword, and forthwith slew the 
sons of Swerting. 

Compared with the Beowulf, Saxo’s version marks an advance in 
dramatic power in that the climax is brought about by a single act 
(not by exhortations administered on many occasions, méla gehwylce 
2057), and that Ingellus himself executes the vengeance, whereas in the 
English poem the slaying of one of the queen’s attendants by an un- 
named warrior ushers in the catastrophe.! 

2029-31. Oft seldan hwer/efter léodhryre lytle hwile/bongar biged, 
péah séo bryd duge. The general sense of these lines — which do not 
stand in need of alteration — is: * As a rule, the murderous spear will 
rest only for a short time under such circumstances.’ There has been a 
blending of two conceptions resulting in a somewhat confused expres- 
sion, viz. 1. ‘ often (always, as a rule) the spear will rest only a short 
time’; 2. ‘it seldom happens that the spear rests (for any length of 
time).’ Kock’s interpretation (Angi. xxvii 233 ff.): ‘ Asarule, it seldom 
happens that (seldan hwér, cp. wundur hwar 3062) the spear rests when 
some time has elapsed . . . ? does not take into consideration the natural 
meaning of ile hwile (cp. 2097, 2240, cp. Gudl. 394, 452, etc.); the com- 
bination seldan hwér simply =‘ seldom anywhere.’ Hoops’s rendering 
(St. 72 £.) of l¥tle hwile by ‘ even a short time’ is hardly justified. (Cf. 
A.1 211, ESt. lxviii 115.) — For the figurative use of ‘spear’ for 
‘ (blood) feud,’ cf. Liebermann, Arch. cxliii 248.— séo br3d, the bride 
(in question), cp. 943, 1758, Hel. 310; no direct reference to Fréawaru. 

2032 f. As ofpyncan is regularly construed with the dative, the re- 
tention of déoden appears, after all, quite hazardous, although the join- 
ing of different cases (déoden, gehwam) in itself would not count as an 
obstacle (MPA. iii 259). [It has been suggested that déoden may stand 
for déodn(e) with final e elided, cf. Rie.Zs. 404; note on 698*.] 

2034 f. ponne hé mid fémnan on flett g#0:/dryhtbearn Dena, 
duguda biwenede. Kock® 173 f. considers flett, dryhtbearn, duguda three 
parallel terms to be connected with gan on. More plausible is the above 
punctuation, in accordance with Hoops’s view (St. 73 f.). That is to say, 
dryhibearn Dena, duguda biwenede is a loosely joined elliptic clause indi- 
cating the cause of the king’s displeasure (cf. Ed.’), or (simply:) a de- 
scriptive phrase explanatory of pes 2032 (cf. Intr. lxv). For a list of 
earlier interpretations, see Ed.! p. 194. [é has sometimes been explained 
as referring to dryhtbearn Dena, i.e. fémnan pegn; thus recently again 
by R. Girvan, MLR. xxviii 246.]— An entirely different view of the 
Episode is taken by Malone, see his elaborate study, MPh. xxvii 257-76 
(cf. L 5.71.4). He, like Olrik, thinks that an event of the past (not of the 
future) is referred to (but cf. Steadman L 4.85 b), viz. an incident of 
the wedding feast at the Danish court. (The Scandinavian tradition 


1 Cf, Olrik ii 39 f. 
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relating to Agnarr (son of Ingeld) is thoroughly discussed by him; cf. 
also Herrmann /.c. 168 ff.) However, the scene is naturally held to be 
at the HeaSo-Bard court. The slayer of the fémnan Pegn 20509 (i.e., of 
a young Dane who has accompanied the princess to her new home) is a 
native, con him land geare 2062. The noun fémne, originally perhaps 
‘ maiden,’ could (like méowle, meg) well be used in the broader sense of 
“woman.” [For a renewed, spirited defense of the proposition that the 
“Ingeld Episode ? takes place in Denmark, see Malone, A. lvii 218-20.] 

2036%. on him gladiad. Type A3; cp. 632%. As to the accent on the 
preposition, cf. Rie. V. 31 f. See note on 724». 

2039 f. If by the subject (hie) we understand the leaders, we need 
not, with Hoops (St. 70), explain swé&se gesi@as specifically as ‘ swords.’ 

2041. béah. There is no doubt that the méce (2047) is meant. It 
seems entirely possible to credit béah, ‘ ring,’ then ‘ ornament,’ ‘ precious 
thing 2 (béagas ‘ things of value,’ 80, 523, 2635) with the same develop- 
ment of sense as is seen in the term ma@dpum, ‘ treasure,’ ‘ anything pre- 
cious,’ which is applied to a sword (see 1528, 2055). Or does béag signify 
‘hilt-ring’? See Stjer. 25, Gloss.: fetelhilt, bindan. 

2044 f. geong(um) cempan...higes cunnian, ‘test (tempt) the 
mind of a young warrior,’ cf. Lang. § 25.4. The rather redundant 
purh hreora gehygd (cf. Angl. xxxv 470) appears to emphasize the inten- 
sity of the searching. Gummere: “ tests the temper and tries the soul.” 
Cf. Kock® 174; A.l212. In Saxo’s account it is Ingeld himself that is 
addressed. 

2051". syddan Widergyld leg; cp. 22015, 23885, 2978. We may 
imagine that the battle turned after Widergyld, a great leader, was 
slain. (It has been conjectured that he was the father of the young 
warrior, 2044, see G. W. Mead, MLN. xxxii 435 f., Schiicking, ESt. liii 
4068 ff.) The same name, though apparently not applied to a Bard war- 
rior, occurs Wids. 124. A common noun widergyld (‘ requital ’) is no- 
where found. 

2053. para banena byre nathwylces. A new generation has grown up 
in the meantime. 

2056. pone pe. The accus., in place of the more regular dat. (instr.) 
(with rédan), is the result of attraction to pone madpum 2055. Cp., e.g., 
2295, 3003. 

2061. se d6er, the slayer, is no doubt identical with the geong cempa, 
2044. 

2063 f. Donne biod (ab)rocene on ba healfe/adsweord eorla. This 
implies that, by way of retaliation, a Dane kills a Heado-Bard. Then 
Ingeld is stirred up. 

2065 f. him wiflufan . . . cdlran weordad seems to imply that he sends 
her away. (Litotes.) 

2072*. hondr&s heleda. Note the decidedly conventional use of this 
gen. plur., cp. 120%, 1198*, (2120°), Finnsb. 37>. 
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2076*. Pzr wes Hondscié (older *-sceohe, cf. Lang. § 17.3 n.). Type 
Cr, cp. (e.g.) 64%, 2194%, 2207%, 2324%. 2076. hild onsege. Type Dr. 
Cp. 2483>: (weard) gad onsége, ‘ assailed ’ (him); see Gloss. 

2085. Does gléf appear here in the unique sense of ‘ bag’? Orisa 
gigantic ‘ glove? meant? Laborde mentions (MLR. xviii 202) that the 
large glove is ‘“‘ a characteristic property of trolls ” ; he suggests that it 
was inherited from the story of Skr¥mir’s glove (hanzki) in which Thor 
slept. Cf. A. 1212 f.; Hoops St. 118. For the use of gloves in Ags. 
times, see Stroebe L 9.45.2.15; Tupper’s Riddles, p. 96. 

2091. hyt ne mihte swa. The infin. wesan is understood (see Gloss. : 
eom), not geddn of 2090, as is proved by the formula-like character of the 
cay ois cp. Andr. 1393, Gudl. 548, Rid. 30.6, etc. (Cf. Sievers, Angl. 
xiii 2. 

2105 ff. The gyd . . . sd6 ond sarlic 2108 f., most likely, denotes an 
elegy (see 2247 ff. and note). What relation there is between this gyd, 
the syllic spell, and the harp playing, we are unable to determine. Was 
the gyd recited by Hrddgar? The practice of the art of minstrelsy by 
nobles and kings in the heroic age is attested by Scandinavian (also 
Middle High German,) and, indeed, Homeric parallels; a celebrated 
historic example is that of Gelimer, the last king of the Vandals (Pro- 
copius, Histories: Vandal War). Cf. Kohler, Germ. xv 33 ff.; Chadwick 
H. A. 83 ff., 222; Heusler, R.-L. i 455. Still, hildedécr 2107 may be 
taken as an epithet relating to an unnamed retainer (Kock® 175 f., 
Hoops 233). — Kock would rehabilitate fela fricgende 2106 (=‘ asking 
many questions’), reminding us that to old Germanic “‘ wisdom and 
etique‘ te there belonged a well-balanced interchange of speaking and lis- 
tening.’”” But see Hoops St. 119 f. — 2111 ff. The lament over the 
passing of youth and the misery of old age (cp. 1886 f., 1766 f.) is thor- 
oughly Germanic. Thus, e.g., Saxo viii 269 ff., Hel. 150 ff., Gen. (B) 
484 f. Cf. Gummere G. O. 305 f. (But also Zineid viii 508 f., 560 ff.) 

2131f. pase Séoden mec dine life/healsode, ‘ then the king implored 
me by thy life.? (Cp. 435 f.) A free use of the instrum., cp. the preposi- 
tional phrase, Jul. 446: ic pec halsige purh pes H¥hstan meaht, Blickl. 
Hom. 189.7 ff., etc. (There may have been some confusion between 
halsian and healsian.) See Kress, Ueber den Gebrauch des Instrumentalis 
in der ags. Poesie, Marburg Diss. (1864), p. 24, n.; Bu. 369 f.; Delbriick, 
Synkretismus (1907), pp. 43, 41. 

2137. per unc hwile wes hand geméne. ‘‘ There to us for a while was 
the blending of hands” (W. Morris), or... “‘ battle joined ’”’ (Sedge- 
field). Cp. 2473; Wulfst. 162.7 f.: bet wépengewrixl weorde geméne 
pegene and préle. The Ger. handgemein (werden) furnishes a semasiolog- 
ical, though not a syntactical, parallel. 

2138. holm heolfre wéoll, ond ic héafde becearf...A hysteron 
proteron. Regarding the decapitation of Grendel’s mother, see 1566 ff. 
and note on 1994 ff. 

2147. on (min)ne sylfes dom. This is, to say the least, an exaggera- 
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tion. The poet was yielding to the formula habit; see, e.g., 895, 2776; 
Mald. 38 {.: syllan sémannum on hyra sylfra dém/feoh. 

2152-2199. Béowulf and Hygelac. 

2152. eafor héafodsegn. The reading eafor héafodsegn (asyndetic 
parataxis, see note on 398) is preferable to eaforhéafodsegn, which would 
be a very exceptional double compound (cf. Rie. Zs. 405). The words 
undoubtedly denote a banner, the first of the four gifts which are enu- 
merated here in the same order as in 1020 ff. The boar banner (a banner 
with a boar-figure on it) may be compared to the Scand. raven banners 
(see OF. Chron. A.D. 878 (B, C, D, E): se gudfana... pé hie Hrefn 
héton; cf. Hartung L 9.50.450). Was it called a ‘ head sign’ because it 
was borne aloft in front of the king? (See Baeda, H.E. ii, c. 16; Beow. 
47 f., El. 76 [?].) Or does the compound mean ‘ great banner’? Or, 
perhaps, an emblem (boar) such as was attached to the helmet which 
covered the head? (Cf. Siev. xxxvi 417 f.) 

2157. pet ic his rest 56 Est gesegde. ‘ That I should first declare 
to thee his goodwill? (Schréer, Angl. xiii 342 f., Sedgefield, Cl. Hall) 
would be an altogether supererogatory declaration. Considering the 
regular way of introducing indirect discourse (see Intr. lv f.), it appears 
that 2157 must contain a general statement of similar import to that of 
the following lines introduced by cwed. The noun ést¢ may be ‘ bequest,’ 
‘ bequeathing ’” (cp. syllan 2160, almost=unnan), and his... ést may 
express ‘its transmission,’ i.e. its history (in which case the use of the 
adverb @rest suggests that of efter in 12, 2731), cf. MPh. ili 264, 462 f. 
Or ést may be interpreted as ‘ gracious gift,’ — ‘‘ that I should describe 
to thee his gracious gift? (B.-T. Suppl.). The separation of Ais from 
ést might possibly be cited in favor of the former explanation (see 2579). 
— When Grettir’s mother presented him with a sword, she said: ‘This 
sword was owned by Jokull, my father’s father, and the earlier Vatnsdal 
men, in whose hands it was blessed with victory. I give it to you; use 
it well.’ (Grettissaga, ch. 17.) 

2164 f. lungre, gelice, according to Kock? 117, ‘ swift and all alike.’ 
This explanation was called in question (ML N. xxxiv 133) on the ground 
that the two coordinate members of such asyndetic phrases (nouns or 
adjectives, see note on 398) are commonly synonymous or, at any rate, 
of distinctly similar scope, and one of them is normally a regular com- 
pound. However, as regards the latter objection, Professor Kock (in a 
private communication) points out that similar combinations are, in 
fact, not lacking, e.g. beald, geblétsod, Gr.-Wii. ii 240.12, forhte, af érde, 
Andr. 1340; and, as to the disparity of meaning between the two ad- 
jectives, an exception to the rule may be admitted in view of the fairly 
analogous cases of the type isig ond titfus 33, cf. Angl. xxix 381. It should 
be mentioned that an adj. lungor does not seem to be recorded in OE., 
except in the compound céaslunger =‘ contentiosus,’ Rule of Chrodegang 
19.12, but dungar, ‘ quick,’ or ‘strong? occurs in the Heliand; also 
OHG. lungar, ‘ quick,’ ‘strenuous.’ (Cf. Kock L 5.44.4.43 f.; Cook’s 
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note on Chr. 167.) [Grattan, in (Wyatt-) Chambers’s edition of 1920, 
assigns to Jungre (adverb) its usual sense of ‘ straightway ’: ‘ straight- 
way four horses all alike followed the other gifts.’ This interpretation is 
rendered doubtful by the position of /ungre.]— Only in this passage 
does last (swade) weardian carry the meaning of ‘ follow,’ see Gr. Spr.: 
weardian. On the form weardode, see Lang. §§ 19.3, 25.6. — eppel- 
fealuwe; cf. Liining L 7.28.208f. In older German, apfelgrau is a favorite 
epithet of horses. Similarly, ON. apalgrér is used of horses (e.g., Njdls- 
saga, ch. 157.6). Cf. also Cook, L 4.129 b.2.6 n. 21. 

2166 ff. Do these lines allude to Heoroweard (so Cha. Intr.2 429)? To 
judge from the evidence afforded by the Beowulf, the author may as well 
have had Hrddulf’s behavior in mind. 

2168%. dyrnum crefte may belong as well with the following as with 
the preceding member of the clause. hondgesteallan is clearly variation 
of ddrum, i.e. mége. 

2172%. Hyrde ic pet hé Sone healsbéah. See 2163 and note on 62 f. 
For the scansion of 2173*, wrétlicne wundurmad6um, see Intr. lxx &n. 
1, T.C. § 19. — How many of the presents did Béowulf keep for himself? 

2179 ff. See note on HeremG6d, p. 162. 

2181. Does méste crefte imply ‘ with the greatest self-control’? (Cp. 
gepyldum healdan 1705.) Hoops St. 76 ff. ingeniously conjectured that 
creft was used here as a fem. (as in OHG. and, partly, in OS.), mé@ste 
crefte being parallel with ginfestan gife (cp. 1270f.), and ac carrying the 
sense of ‘and yet’ (or ‘although’). (Another instance of the fem. 
gender, 418 (MS.)? Cf. ESt. lxviii 115.) 

2183 ff. Héan wes lange etc. The introduction of the commonplace 
story of the sluggish youth is not very convincing (cp. 408 f.). See Intr. 
xiv n. 3, xxvii n. 6; note on 1931-62 (Offa). 

2185 f. né hyne on medobence micles wyrdéne/drihten Wedera gedon 
wolde. wyrde, ‘ having a right to,’ assumes, especially in legal language, 
the pregnant sense of ‘ possessed of,’ see B.-T., p. 1200, viii; Liebermann 
L 9.10.2. ii 1, Gloss.: wierde; MLN. xviii 246; hence micles wyrdne 
gedon, ‘ put in possession of much,’ i.e. ‘ bestow large gifts (on him),’ 
That wereda of the MS. is a corruption of Wedera, seems all the more 
natural, as weoroda Dryhten is invariably applied to the ‘ Lord of Hosts’ 
(Rankin, JEGPh. viii 405). 

2195. seofan pisendo. piisend is sometimes used ‘ of value without 
expressing the unit’ (B.-T.). In this case, as also, e.g., repeatedly in 
Bede, the hid (‘familia’) is evidently understood (see Leo L 4.24.101 
n. 2; Ettmiiller, Transl.; Kluge ix ro1 f.; Plummer’s Saxon Chronicles 
ii, p. 23; Angl. xxvii 411 f.), so that the size of the land given to Béowulf 
would equal that of North Mercia; cp. OE. Bede 240.2: Nordmercum, 
para londes is seofon pusendo (=iii, c.24: ‘familiarum VII milium ’), 
See note on 2994 f. : 

2198 f. ddrum, i.e. Hygelic; pam = pam pe (so 2779); sélra, ‘ higher in 
rank.’ Cp. 862 f. 
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The narrative of the Second Part is much broken up by digressions. 
The main story is contained in ll. 2200-318, 2278-2349", 2397-2424; 
2510-29108; 3007-50, (3058-68), 3076-3182; the previous history of 
the dragon hoard, in Il. 2231'—77, 3051 (or 49”)—57, 3069-75; episodes of 
Geatish history, in ll. 2354(49>)-96, 2425-2500, (2611-25), 2910>- 
3007°. 

2200-2323. The robbing of the hoard and the ravages of the dragon. 

2202 ff. On the historical allusions, see Intr. xl, ll. 2378 ff. 

2207. syddan is used, in a way, correlatively with syddan 2201. 

2209. wes 64a frod cyning, ‘ the king was then old.’ 

2213». stig underleg. Type D4. (See 1416?.) 

2215 ff. The supplied readings are of course conjectural, but there 
are sufficient grounds for believing that they fairly represent the context. 
(sé be né)h gefe(al)g/h#6num horde, ‘ who made his way (forwards) 
near to the heathen hoard’; cp. 2222, 2225, 2290. To judge from the 
facsimile, the MS. reading gefeng (so Holthausen, Schiicking, Chambers) 
is by no means certain. — 2217. né hé pet syddan (bemad), ‘ nor did 
he [the dragon] afterwards conceal it,’ i.e. he showed it very plainly. 
For the use of p(éah) 2218, see 1102. 

2220. Malone (see Varr.) argues for ba folcbeorna; cp. 2313. 

2222. sé Se him sare gescedd. him refers to the dragon. Cp. 2295. 

2223. p(éow). A slave, a fugitive from justice, stole a costly vessel 
from the dragon’s hoard, and upon presenting it to his master — one 
of Béowulf’s men — obtained his pardon, 2281 ff. The vessel was then 
sent to Béowulf himself (2404 f.). In the meantime the dragon had 
commenced his reign of terror. [According to Lawrence, L 4.62 a. 551, 
“A warrior [pegn] (not a slave), having committed a grievous crime, 
was forced to flee the court of which he was a member, in order to escape 
the vengeance of the man whom he had injured, or his kinsmen. He 
therefore plundered the dragon’s hoard, so that he might get objects of 
value by means of which to compose the feud. The rings were appar- 
ently used as atonement for the crime, while the cup was given to the 
ruler [probably Béowulf] who arranged the settlement.’?’ But why 
should that person be called a ‘ captive,’ as Lawrence translates heft 
2408? (See Gloss.; may he have been a war prisoner?)] Cf. Hubbard 
L 4.62 b; A.1 213 f. 

2228-31". A hypothetical restoration of the missing words might be 
attempted as follows. 

hwe dre (earm)sceapen (atolan wyrme 

wrecmon etwand — him wes wrdht) sceapen — 

(fis on féSe, pa hyne) se fr begeat. 

Sincfet (firde). 
With 2229 cp. 2287, 2913; with 2230% cp. 970. As to firde, see 156: 
feorran; also hefde, or funde (proposed by Chambers) would be accept- 
able. — For 2227 the reading pat (him from) dam gyst(e gryre)broga 
stod would seem natural (so, except for the omission of him, Grein?). 
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Cp. 2564 f., 783 f.; as to the meaning of gyst, see gryregiest 2560. 

2231 ff. Supplemented by the account of an earlier stage (3049 ff., 
3069 ff.), the history of the hoard is briefly this. Long, long ago (3050*) 
the hoard had been placed in the earth by illustrious chieftains (3070). 
A curse had been laid on it. After a time, it was discovered and seized 
by certain warriors (2248 f.), who made good use of it. The last survivor 
of this race returned the treasures to the earth, placing them in a barrow 
or cave. There the dragon found them and kept watch over them for 
three hundred years (2278), until the theft of a cup aroused his anger 
and brought on the tragic fight, in which both Béowulf and the dragon 
lost their lives. The hoard was finally buried in the ground with the 
ashes of the hero. 

It will be observed that the somewhat complicated history of the 
hoard previous to its seizure by the dragon shows a rather modern 
motivation. A more primitive conception would have taken a treasure- 
guarding dragon as an ultimate fact. (Gnom. Cott. 26: draca sceal on 
hléwe,/frod, fretwum wlanc.) Regarding the story of the last survivor, 
it has been suggested that, according to the original notion, the man pro- 
vided in the cave a burial place for himself as well as for his treasures, 
and was then transformed into a dragon (cp. the story of Fafnir); see 
Ettmiiller Transl. 177; Simrock L 3.21.201; Bu. 370; Bugge & Olrik 
L 4.51; also J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften iv 184. — The cave of the 
dragon represents one of those ancient, imposing stone graves covered 
with a mound which by later generations were regarded as enta geweorc 
2717 (cp. Saxo, Prefacio, p. 8; also the mod. Dan. jeitestue, ‘ giants’ 
chamber’; Grimm D. M. 442 f. [534 f.]), and which are found in the 
Scandinavian countries as well asin England. (S. Miilleri 55 ff., 77 ff., 
95, 122 £.; Wright L 9.3.71 ff.; cf. Schuchhardt, R.-L. iii 206 ff.) See 
Figure 5 inserted in this edition. 

The inconsistencies discovered by Stjerna in regard to the place where 
the hoard was deposited, the nature of the objects composing it, and the 
depositors (Stjer. 37 ff., 136 ff.) cannot be admitted to exist. [For a 
study of the whole subject, see also Lawrence L 4.62 a.] 

223941". wénde pes ylcan,/pet hé lytel fec longgestréona/brican 
méste; ‘ he expected the same [fate as had befallen all his relatives], 
viz. that he would be permitted to enjoy the ancient treasures only a 
short time.’ 

2241». eallgearo. 2243*. niwe. The burial place was specially pre- 
pared, not used before — in a way, a distinction; cf. S, Miilleri 411. (A. 
1 214.) 

2247-66. This characteristic, impressive elegy (see Intr. liii f., note 
on 2105 ff.) may be compared with the recital of the bereaved father’s 
sorrow, 2444 ff., which is also virtually a sample of elegiac verse but 
nearer its prototype, viz. the lament for the dead or funeral dirge (see 
1117 f., 3152 ff., 3171 ff.). Cf. L 4.126 (Schiicking, Sieper). 

2252. gesawon seledréam. The emendation secga could be supported 
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by Andr. 1655 f. (Rid. 64.1). The series secga — segan — ségon — 
gesdwon would show the conjectural line of scribal alteration. (ESt. 
xxxix 465.) Kock? 118 pleads for the retention of gesdwon: ‘‘ who had 
seen [the last of],”’ cp. 2726 f., si. Gwdl. 393. (W. Morris: “ The hall-joy 
had they seen.’’) 

2253*. 006e fe(o)r(mie). Type C2. 

2255-56%. Sceal se hearda helm etc. The inf. wesan is understood. 
See 3021. 

2258-60. gé swylce séo herepad etc. Note the vocalic end rime, en- 
jambment of alliteration, and the use of the same alliteration in two 
successive lines. 

2259. ofer borda gebrec, ‘ over the crashing shields’; see 2980. 

2261. efter (wigfruman), lit. ‘ behind,’ ‘following,’ hence ‘ along 
with’ (JEGPh. vi 197). Cf. Kock’ 179 f.; A.l214f. The striking per- 
sonification of the corselet traveling far, by the side of heroes, is matched 
by Waldere ii 18: standed mé hér on eaxelum A:lfheres laf (cp. eaxlge- 
stealla). Note also Beow. 1443 ff. 

2262. Nes (adv.) hearpan wyn. The verb ‘is’ is understood, — 
‘there is not...’ See 2297; note on 811. 

2263 f. né god hafoc/geond sel swinged. It has been established 
that falcons were tamed in Sweden as early as the seventh century, prob- 
ably for the chase (Stjer. 36). In England trained hawks (or falcons) 
seem to have been unknown before the second third of the eighth cen- 
tury, see Cook, The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses (1912), 
pp. 275 ff. Cf. also Tupper’s Riddles, p. 110; Roeder, R.-L. ii 7 f.; Hoops 
240. 

2271. opene. According to Lawrence, L 4.62 a.577, ‘‘ the stones clos- 
ing the entrance to this ancient tomb had fallen, giving access to the 
interior.” 

2278 f. bréo hund wintra etc. Cp. 1497 f. 

2283 f. Da wes hord rasod,/onboren béaga hord. Merely recapitula- 
tion. 

2286. fira fyrngeweorc; i.e., the fated wége 2282, drincfet dyre 2306. 

2287. wroht wes geniwad. Probably not ‘ strife was renewed,’ but 
(lit.) ‘ strife arose which previously did not exist.’ (See, however, also 
note on 2228 ff.) 

2288. stonc 04 efter stane. See Gloss.: stincan. [The verb form has 
been thought by various scholars to belong to stincan ‘ emit a smell’ 
(MnE. stink) and has been credited with the unusual sense of ‘ sniffed,’ 
‘followed the scent.’ In case this interpretation is approved, (MHG.) 
Orinit 570: als des wurmes houbet vernam des mannes smac might be cited 
as a partial parallel.] — 2289. gestép, pluperf. 

2292 f. sé Se (‘he whom’) Waldendes/hyldo gehealdep. Cp. 572 f. 
See Kock? 118 f., Intr. xlix. 

2295. pone be him on sweofote sare getéode. sdre is adverb, not 
object of the verb, the fem. gender of the noun sar being more than 
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doubtful. getéon, ‘ decree,’ ‘ allot,’ is used absolutely, perhaps: ‘ deal 
with.’ (Cp. 2222.) See A.1 ars. 

2297. hléw is normally masc. (one instance of the neut.: Sievers, 
Beitr. ix 237) and appears as such in all the passages of our poem where 
the gender can be seen (2803, 2804, 3157 .2412?). Hence ealne should 
not be changed to eal. Nor should titanweardne be condemned on 
metrical grounds. 

2298. wiges gefeh, that is to say, by anticipation. 

2315. lyftfloga. On the flying dragon, see note on Finnsb. 3; Angl. 
XXxvi 188 n. 2. 

2324-2537. Preparation for the dragon fight. 

2324 ff. Was Béowulf not at home? Did the author desire to have the 
tidings announced through a messenger? (Cf. Intr. xxii, cvi.) 

2329-31. Béowulf did not yet know the real cause of the dragon’s 
ravages, see 2403 ff. The phrase ofer ealde riht, ‘ contrary to old law’ 
(cp. Ags. Laws, Hlodh. & Eadr. 12: an eald riht), is here given a Chris- 
tian interpretation. 

2334. éalond. Cf. Intr. xxii, xlviiin. 4. Neither Saxo’s island (Sievers) 
nor the islands of Zealand (Boer) or Oland (Stjer. 91 f.), but ‘ land bor- 
dering on water’ (Bu. Tid. 68, Bu. 5). An apparently analogous use of 
igland, éalond: Andr. 15, Phoen. 9, 287, Sal. 1 was pointed out by 
Krapp, MP2. ii 403 f. (See also NED.: island.) Also insula is found in 
medieval Latin in this wider sense (cf. Beitr. xxxv 541). [Aant. 34.] 

2336. wrece leornode. From the standpoint of the poem, the defense 
of the country and desire of revenge is the hero’s primary motive. The 
winning of the hoard (2535 f., 2747 ff., 2794 ff.), which is the sole object 
in Frotho’s dragon fight (Intr. xxif.), could be easily associated with it. 
(Cf. A. xxxvi 191 and n. 2.) The secondary motive of the hoard in the 
last part of the Nibelungenlied may be recalled. 

2338. The form eallirenne, considered acc. masc., was tentatively 
explained on the supposition that the author had in mind the noun 
scyld. (ESt. xxxix 465.) But it is simpler to take it as the weak acc. 
neut. (Hoops St. 121 f.) 

235354%. Grendeles mégum, i.e. the ‘ Grendel family,’ meaning, of 
course, Grendel and his mother. (Cp. Finnes eaferum 1068.) laSan 
cynnes ‘ of (or: ‘ belonging to’) a hateful race’; cp. 1729. 

2354>. NO pet l@sest wes... 3 cp. 1455. There follows here the 
second of the allusions to Hygelac’s last adventure, see Intr. xxxix f. 

2358. hiorodryncum swealt, ‘ died by sword-drinks,’ i.e. by the sword 
drinking his blood. Cf. Kriiger, Beitr. ix 574; Rickert, MPA. ii 66 ff.; 
Arch. cxxvi 349 & n. 2. The nearest semasiological parallel of the unique 
compound is gryrum ecga 483. 

2361 f. hefde him on earme (ana) pritig/hildegeatwa... Here 
Béowulf is seen to combine his proficiency in swimming with his thirty- 
men’s strength. The extraordinary skill of ancient German tribes in 
swimming (crossing, e.g., the rivers Rhine and Danube in full armor) is 
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testified to by Roman historians; cf. Miillenhoff L 9.14.1.334 f.; Bjarna- 
son, R.-L. iii 150. — Malone, who would read béag (‘ turned,’ ‘ fled’), 
not stdg, does not think that Béowulf took those thirty sets of armor with 
him across the ocean (Eng. Studies xv 151). 

2367*. Unless we assume this to be an isolated hypermetrical half-line 
(cf. Intr. Ixx & n. 1), the second part of siole6a cannot be connected 
with 90 (Gr.: ‘ seals’ waves,’ see Varr.). Dietrich’s explanation of the 
noun (ZfdA. xi 416) on the basis of sol ‘ mud,’ ‘wet sand’ has been 
rightly abandoned, especially as the testimony of the form sole, Beow. 
302 (MS.) cannot be accepted. Bugge (Zs. 214) suggested connection 
with the stem found in Go. anasilan ‘ become quiet (silent),’ Swed. dial, 
sil ‘ quiet water.’ See Falk-Torp, Etym. Whch.: sildre; Hoops St. 123 f. 

2379-96. On these Swedish wars, see Intr. xl, xliii f. 

2385-86. feorhwunde hléat,/sweordes swengum. This is Kock’s 
punctuation, L 5.44.4.9. The verb hléotan takes the gen., acc., or instr. 
(so Chr. 783). — orfeorme (MS.), which Brett tries to vindicate (MLR. 
xiv 2: ‘ without support’ [?]), is precluded by considerations of meter 
and sense. 

2392 f. Eadgilse weard ... fréond; i.e., he supported Eadgils. Cp. 
the pregnant meaning of lufian 1982, hatian 2466, etc. 

2395 f. hé refers to Eadgils. [It has been suggested, as a remote pos- 
sibility, that Onela (Ali) was killed by Béowulf himself, who would thus 
be assigned the réle of Starkadr (Ynglingasaga, ch. 25 (29), see note on 
Heremdd, p. 163); cf. Belden, MZN. xxviii 153, Intr. xliii n. 2.] hé 
gewrec .. /cealdum cearsidum, ‘he avenged [it, viz. the previous 
hostile acts] by means of expeditions fraught with harm and distress ? 
(cp. sorhfullne sid 512, 1278, 1429). As the battle between Adils and 
Ali was fought on the ice of Lake Vaner (Par. § 5, ch. 55; § 6, ch. 29), 
Bugge (13) thought of taking cealdum in its literal sense of physical cold. 

2418. helo abéad carries no reference to good luck needed on this 
particular occasion (as in 653), but means, quite in general, ‘ saluted.’ 

2419'=23°. The expression of gloomy forebodings might recall Mark 
xiv 33f. (Mat. xxvi 37f.). (wyrd... ) sé, see note on 1887 (also 1344). 
— sécean sawle hord 2422 comes to the same as sdwle sécan 801. 

2423. nd pon lange presents, perhaps, a contamination of né pon 
leng (the normal compar. in connection with Jon) and nd. . . lange. See 
also note on 968. 

2425-2537. Béowulf speaks. 

2428 ff. Ic wes syfanwintre etc. On the custom (practised with es- 
pecial frequency in Scandinavia) of placing children in the homes of 
others for their education, see F. Roeder, Uber die Erziehung der vorneh- 
men ags. Jugend in fremden Héusern, 1910; cf. L. M. Larson, JEGPh. 
xi 141-43. The training of youths was supposed to begin at the age of 
seven; cf. Grimm R. A. 411. In the case of Bede we have his own testi- 
mony: mid D9 ic wes seofanwintre, bd wes ic mid gimene minra maga 
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seald t6 fédanne ond td lérenne bam arwyrpan abbude Benedicte ond 
Céolferpe efter bon, OE. Bede 480.25 ff. (=v, c. 24). 

2432 ff. nesichim...ladra etc. Litotes. — The poet does not state 
directly that Béowulf was brought up together with his uncles, but such 
is the natural interpretation. It involves chronological inconsistency, 
see Intr. xxxviii, xlv. 

2435 ff. On the slaying of Herebeald by Hz®cyn, see Intr. xli. Acci- 
dental homicide was punishable. Yet HréSel cannot fulfill the duty of 
avenging his son, because he must not lift his hand against his own kin. 
The king’s morbid surrender to his grief is significant. — On the relation 
of the accidental slaying of Herebeald by Hz®dcyn to the Baldr story, 
see Neckel, L 4.88 b.141 ff.; Nerman, L 4.97 c. 2.71 ff., and Edda iii, 
1-10. Neckel thinks that an actual occurrence at HréSel’s court forms 
the basis of this episode, which, however, was represented in such a man- 
ner as to convey a subtle allusion to the fate of Baldr. For another line 
of comment, see Malone, Hamlet 156 ff., L 4.92 e. 783 f., 790. 

2436. (wes...) morporbed stréd; cf. T.C. §§ 1, 6. The phrase re- 
calls the Lat. ‘ lectum sternere,’ cf. Arch. cxxvi 353. The corresponding 
(hildbedd) styred, Andr. 1092 is no doubt an error for stré(i)d (Cosijn, 
Beitr. xxi 15). 

2438. fréawine is not entirely inappropriate, since Herebeald is the 
elder brother and heir presumptive. 

2444. Swa bid gedmorlic gomelum ceorle. Swd introduces an example 
or illustration (see note on 1769), in this instance the imaginary case 
of an old man sorrowing for his son who has been hanged (2444-62°). 
It has been suggested (Holthausen, Beibl. iv 35; Gering, note) that the 
author was thinking of the story of Jormunrekr and his son Randvér 
(Velsungasaga, ch. 40; cp. Saxo viii 280). In both cases the misery of 
childlessness is emphasized (see 2451 ff.). But there is nothing in the 
Beowulfian allusion to indicate that the father himself caused the son 
to be hanged. 

2446. ponne hé gyd wrece could be regarded as the continuation of 
(bet) his byre ride, which would account for the subjunctive (cf. Bu. Tid. 
56). But wreced may well be the correct reading. 

2448. helpe. The scribe who penned helpan expected the infin. of the 
verb before ne meg. The noun is demanded by €@nige 2449». A wk. fem. 
helpe is unknown in OE. poetry. [Kock 221; MPA. iii 463.] 

2454. (hafad) d&da gefondad, ‘ (has) experienced [evil] deeds’; cf. 
Arch, cxv 181. 

2455-59. Gesyh® sorhcearig on his suna bire/winsele wéstne etc. 
The wine-hall is apparently thought of as part of the son’s bar, which 
must be meant here in the general sense of ‘ dwelling’ or ‘ mansion.’ 
But why should a number of dead warriors be referred to? (If ridend 
2457» be taken as ‘ the one hanging on the gallows,’ swefad has to be 
changed to swefed, Angl. xxviii 446.) The explanation is that the old 
man falls into a reverie, seeing with his mind’s eye the scene of desola- 
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tion, or, in other words, the poet passes from the actual, specific situation 
to a typical motive of elegiac poetry; cf. Schiicking, ESt. xxxix 10. 2456>- 
57°. windge reste/réote berofene, ‘the wind-swept resting place de- 
prived of joy.’ The hall was also used for sleeping, as the happenings in 
Heorot show. We are reminded of Wand. 76: winde biwdune weallas 
stondap, 86: burgwara breahtma léase ... A fem. windgerest (thus, e.g., 
Schiicking, Sedgefield, Chambers) is exceedingly problematical. In 
place of reote (MS., sée Varr.), Kock® 178 f. suggested *rdte, on the 
strength of an ON. noun rét, ‘ the inner part of the roof of the house.’ 
But see Hoops St. 6, 124. For the spelling reote, see Lang. § 16 n. — 
(Longfellow was deeply impressed by this passage, as is shown by his 
alluding to it in Hyperion, Book ii, ch. ro.) 

2460. Gewited ponne on sealman. The old man goes to his own 
chamber. sorhléod geled. We cannot be quite sure that this is not 
merely a high-flown expression implying ‘lamentation *; cf. note on 
786 ff. — 2461. an efter anum, strikingly expressive of the father’s 
solitary state. (Leonard: ‘ chanteth a sorrow-song, the lone one for the 
lost one.’) — pihte. The pret. is fully justified. After a survey of the 
grounds and buildings the lonely father has retired. 

2468. mid pére sorhge, ‘ with that sorrow in his heart.’ 

2469 ff. See Intr. cx & n. 3 (parallel passages in Gen.). 

2472-89. On this first series of Swedish wars, see Intr. xxxviii f. 

2475. him, dat. plur. (‘ ethic dative’). 

2481. béah Se dder his/ealdre gebohte. Should the line be metrically 
divided as béah de dder/his ealdre gebohte (and similarly, Finnsb. 47: ha 34 
wigend/hyra wunda genéson) or should his (hyra) be placed in the first half- 
line? The latter division of 1. 2481 is defended by Kock, AfNF, xxxix 188 
f., the former division of Finnsb. 47 by Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte i, 
§ 254; cf. also Bohlen, L 8.24.15 f.; A. 1 215. The object (hit) need not 
be expressed, cp. 2395. dder, viz. one of the two mégwine 2479 (Hedcyn 
and Hygelac). 

2484 f. ba ic... gefregn m&g d3erne...on bonan stélan, ‘ then, 
as I have heard, one kinsman [Hygelac] avenged the other [HeScyn] 
on the slayer [Ongenbéow]’; cf. Aant. 23; Kock 232 f., Kock® 180 f.; 
A.1215f. Hygelac did not perform the act personally, cf. note on 1968. 
A detailed narrative of these encounters is given in 2924 ff., 2061 ff. 

2490. him must refer to Hygelac. There is an abrupt change of topics. 

2494. The GifSas (Lat. ‘ Gepidae’), a tribe closely related to the 
Goths, left their seats near the mouth of the Vistula as early as the 
third century and settled in the district north of the lower Danube. 
Their kingdom was destroyed by the Lombards in the latter half of the 
sixth century. According to this passage, tradition still associated them 
with their old home. 

2497 f. symle ic him on fédan beforan wolde,/ana on orde. The 
true heroic note. Cp., e.g., Iliad vi 444 f.; Hildebr. 27 (her was eo folches 
at ente...); Wald.i 18 ff. 
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2501 ff. Another allusion to Hygelac’s Frankish expedition. Deg- 
hrefn, very likely the slayer of Hygelac, was killed by Béowulf, who 
took from him his sword ( Negling 2680). (Cf. Rie. Zs. 414; Arch. cxv 
181.) It is decidedly interesting to note that Deghrefn is a Frankish, 
non-Ags. name; cf. Schréder, Anz.fdA. xii 181, & Die deutschen Per- 
sonennamen (Fesirede, Géttingen, 1907), p. 9. —It is not quite certain 
that for dugedum means ‘in the presence of the hosts’; dugud may 
have been used in the abstract sense (cf. Gloss.). 

2505. in campe (MS. cempan). As cempa has nowhere the function 
of a collective noun (cf. Gloss.: oz), and in (on) is never found in the 
sense of ‘ among’ with a plural denoting ‘ men,’ cempan is unacceptable 
both as dat. sing. and dat. plur. Cf. Siev. xxxvi 409 f. The scribe 
evidently had in mind cempan of 2502. 

2514. Though mérdum ‘ gloriously ’ is not an impossible reading (see 
Chambers), the emendation méréu is antecedently probable; see 2134, 
2645, Seaf. 84, Rid. 73.11. Cf. Bu. 103 f. 

2520 f. If gylpe is interpreted as ‘ proudly,’ ‘ gloriously’ (cp. 1749, 
868; according to Chambers: ‘ in such a manner as to fulfill my boast’), 
no change of the MS. reading is needed. 

2523. Cook (MLN. xl 137-42) advances the view that the poet knew 
Aldhelm’s De Virginitate, both the metrical and the prose version, and 
derived from the latter the remarkable combination [o]reSes ond attres, 
which answers to Aldhelm’s expression applied to a dragon, virus et 
flatus (taken as a hendiadys=‘ venomous breath’). The evidence can 
hardly be called adequate, cf. Angl.1 241 f. 

2525. (Nelle ic beorges weard) oferfléon fétes trem, ac unc [furdur] 
sceal... The critics’ treatment of this line has been essentially in- 
fluenced by the parallel passage, Mald. 247: (pet ic heonon nelle) fléon 
fotes trym, ac wille furdor gan. For the scansion of 2525°, see T.C. § 24. 
[2526 f. Grein’s reading: wyrd (acc.) get@od/Metod.] 

2538-2711. The dragon fight. On the fight and on the dragon, see 
Intr. xxi ff., xxv, 1; Par. § 7: Saxo ii 38 f. There are three distinct 
phases of this combat (just as of the fight with Grendel’s mother); 
the second begins at 2591” (or, a long digression intervening, at 2660), 
the third at 2688. Cf. Angl. xxxvi 193 N. 3. 

2538. Aras 54 bironde. The analogy of expressions like under helme 
(see Gloss.: under) lends some support to the view that bi ronde means 
‘ with the shield (by his side).? Yet the prepositional phrase may be 
directly connected with the verb (cp. 749), ‘ leaning on the shield.’ 

2545 f. stréam, burnan welm denote the dracan lég 2549. (Hoops 
Stat27. 

ac, meahte; either ‘he’ or ‘ any one’ (man) is understood 
as the subject. See Lang. § 25.4. 

2552. Holt. regards this line as parenthetical. 

2556. From &rest cwom. Type D4. 

2558. hrise dynede. In the V¢lsungasaga, ch. 18, at the approach 
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of the dragon, varb své mikill landskjdlfti, svd at oll jorh skalf 4 nand; 
cp. Lied vom Hiirnen Seyfrid 21; Beues of Hamtoun (ed. Kélbing, 
E.E.T.S.) 2737 £.; Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan 9052 ff. (Also 
Hel. 5801: thiu erda dunida [=Mat. xxviii 2]. Cf. Cook’s notes on 
Christ 826, 881.) 

2564. ecgum unslaw. See Varr. The reading unglaw or anglaw (see 
note on 357), =‘ very sharp’ was advocated, A. xxix 380, ESt. xxxix 
466, Ed. (gldw a variant form of gléaw, Lang. § 15 n.), although the 
physical sense of ‘ sharp’ does not happen to be recorded elsewhere. 
Somewhat less risky is the emendation unslaw, since the meaning 
‘blunt’ for s/dw may be inferred from occasional ME. and MnE. 
instances and from the cognate Germanic languages. (Hoops St. 128.) 

2566. gestéd wid stéapne rond. Cp. 749. (4in. xi 283 f.: ‘ quantus/ 
in clipeum adsurgat,’ Waltharius 529: ‘ [quantus] in clipeum surgat.’) 

2573-75. Ser hé py fyrste forman dégore/wealdan méste, swa 
him wyrd ne gescraf /hré6d et hilde. A perplexing passage: dér may be 
adverb or conjunction, mdste=‘ might ’ or ‘ must ’ (‘ had to’), wealdan 
may be construed with )9 fyrste or forman dégore or be used absolutely, 
also its meaning is debatable. Taking méste as ‘ might’ and Sér as 
conjunction, ‘if’, we obtain for ll. 2573 f. dér hé bs fyrste forman 
dogore/wealdan méste (a semi-parenthetic clause, i.e., an individualized 
variety of the formula gif hé wealdan mot, and fairly analogous to Jul. 
570, El. 979) an interpretation which connects them definitely with the 
preceding lines and which also accounts for the puzzling juxtaposition of 
bis fyrste and forman dédgore. The expression forman dégore looks like a 
particular variety of the type forman side; as to h9 fyrste (to be con- 
strued with wealdan), ‘ the allotted time,’ this naturally contains a ref- 
erence to /é@ssan hwile (cp. 2555"). The relevance of this seemingly 
strange clause is fully explained by the emphatic ponne his myne sdhte. 
Accordingly, the general sense would be: ‘ if he might have controlled 
events (with particular reference to the length of time his shield would 
protect him) for the first time (in his life), — but fate decreed other- 
wise.’ The swd... me clause may be compared to 2585. Cf. MPh. iii 
464, A. 1 216 f. — On the other hand, on the basis of méste =‘ must ’ 
and Oér, adv., we may translate: ‘there he had to spend his time 
(Chambers), (on the first day, i.e.:) for the first time in his life, in such a 
way that fate did not assign to him glory in battle’; or — taking 
wealdan in an absolute sense — ‘ there and then (cp. pd 3é 331, 1280), 
for the first time, he had to manage (get along) without victory ’ (so 
substantially Miillenhoff xiv 233, Heyne). Or, again: ‘ there, on that 
occasion, he lived to see the first day when...’ (Hoops, in substantial 
agreement with Kock® 181.) As to such function of wealdan (i.e., con- 
strued with fyrste or dogore), perhaps =‘ make use of,’ cp. Gudl. 239 life 
wéoldon, Lajamon’s Brut 1800 pat heo heora wiidazas welden{d] weoren; 
also Beow. 1953 lifgesceafta bréac. 

2577. incge-lafe (perhaps a compound). incge is as obscure as icge 
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1107, with which (as well as with isig 33) it has been conjecturally con- 
nected. [Note also Ex. 190: ingemen, 142: ingefolc.] Inges, or Ingwines 
(see Proper Names, Intr. XxXvii, and note on Scyld, p. 123 f.), is a des- 
perate remedy for a desperate case. é(a)cnan, icnan, or icnen (cp. 1663°, 
2140%, 1104” [MS.]) could also be proposed. Quite possibly the scribe 
did not understand the word. [See note on 1107.] 

2579. his... pearfe hefde, ‘ had need of it.’ 

2586-88. It is possible that grundwong refers to the dragon’s cave 
(see 2770) or the ground in front of it (cf. Bu. Tid. 298). Butit seems on 
the whole more natural that it should denote the same as eormengrund, 
ginne grund, i.e., earth in general (as explained by earlier scholars), or 
that the phrase ‘ give up that region,’ in this context, implies ‘ leaving 
the earth’ (Aant. 36). These lines and the following ones express 
nearly the same idea, the former negatively, the latter positively. Con- 
sidering further the contrast between wolde 2 588 and sceolde [ofer] willan 
2589, we may venture to translate literally: ‘ that was not a pleasant 
(willing) journey (or, course of action) [i.e.] that the illustrious son of 
Ecgéow was willing to leave the earth.’ (St. xxxix 406, MLN. xxiv 
94 f.) 

2595. sé Se &r folce wéold, “he who used to rule a nation ” (Cl. 
Hall). Cp. Zneid ii 554 ff. [Bu. Zs. 216; Aant. 36.] 

2596 ff. The disloyalty of the ten cowardly followers of Béowulf, who 
flee for their lives, is not unlike the defection of the disciples of Christ, 
see Mark xiv 50, Mat. xxvi 56. (Also the injunction to the companions, 
2529 may recall Mark xiv 34, Mat. xxvi 38.) Likewise, Wiglaf’s heroic 
assistance is matched by the dpioreta of Peter (Mat. xxvi 51, John xviii 
10) so nobly glorified in the Heliand (4867 ff.). [A note by P. F. Jones, 
MLN. xlv 300 f.] 

2599. Hiora in Anum. See note on 100», 

2600 f. sibb’ fre ne mzg/wiht onwendan. As the intrans. use of 
onwendan (i.e. ‘ change’) is not authenticated, sibb is now commonly 
taken as acc., and wiht as nom. Still, the possibility of construing sibb 
as the subject of the clause is to be conceded; ‘ kinship can never change 
anything,’ i.e. ‘ will always prevent a change (of heart).? For pam de 
wél penced, see note on 287 fi. 

2602 ff. On Wiglaf and Wéohstan, see Intr. xliv, xxii; on the form of 
introducing Wiglaf, 2b. cin. 5. ’ 

2614. his magum; his probably refers to Eanmund; the generic term 
magum, by implication, refers to Onela. 

2616. ealdsweord etonisc. This looks like a harking back to the mys- 
terious sword in the Grendel cave (see note on 1555 f.); cf. Angl. xxxv 
261 n. 1. So 2979. ; 

2618 f. nd ymbe 64 fehde sprec,/péah Se hé [i.e. Wéohstan] his 
brodor bearn abredwade. his refers to Onela, the subject of sprec. 
“ Onela’s passive attitude was due to the fact that his nephew was a 
lawless exile, and so no longer entitled to protection from his kin.”? (See- 
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bohm L 9.17.66 f.) Herein is seen a breaking away from the primitive 
tribal custom, cf. Chadwick H. A. 347 f. The expression nd... . sprec 
(litotes), by the way, is meant to be more than a mere negative declara- 
tion. 

2623. giidgew&da quite possibly stands for the acc. pl. -gewédu 
(Lang. § 18.2). Cp. 3134 f. (also 2028 f., 2067 f.). 

2628. méges. A general term, instead of ‘ father.’ 

2633 ff. On this noble ‘ comitatus’ speech (and certain close paral- 
lels), see Intr. lvi, lxii; Par. § 7: Saxo ii 59 ff., §9: Hrélfssaga, chs. 
32f. Cf. Bugge 45 ff.; Phillpotts L 4.146 e (assumes an ultimate Danish 
source for the Beowulf, Maldon, and Bjarkamdl passages). 

2638. Dé hé isic on herge gecéas, ‘ on this account he chose us (from) 
among the host.’ This function of ov is parallel to that found in combina- 
tion with niman, see Gloss.: on; cp. Vita Guthlaci 1.7: him pad ane 
gecéas on bére médena héape. Dé is used correlatively with )é 2641; see 
Gloss.: sé, pé. 

2640°. onmunde iisic mérda. onmunan (with or without the adj. 
wyrpe), ‘ consider worthy of.’ Kock® 70 (cf. Gr. Spr.): lit. ‘ think on 
someone in connection with something,’ ‘remember one with some- 
thing.’ There is no basis for the meaning ‘ remind’ very generally as- 
cribed to it. 

2640. mé implies ‘ to me as well as to the rest of us.’ 

2649». penden hyt sy. See Varr. That hyt should be the ‘ proleptic ’ 
pronoun is not likely (though perhaps not impossible). The assumption 
of a noun hit(t) ‘ heat ’ — first definitely proposed by Grein — has been 
largely approved by modern scholars. 

2651. léofre. See Lang. § 25.2. 

2657. bet néron ealdgewyrht, ‘he has never deserved it.’ pet is 
probably pronoun. 

2658. dugude, partit. gen. with hé dna, 2657. 

2659 f. trum... bam, instead of wnc bam or *ure bam (cp. 2532, 
596), is due to attraction. Examples of similar genit. combinations are 
cited by Cosijn (viii 573) and Chambers; cf. P. Grdr2i775. The general 
sense is of course: ‘I will join you in the fight.’ Gummere’s rendering 
“ My sword and helmet . . . for us both shall serve ” is perhaps a little 
too precise. byrne and beaduscriid are synonymous, see 1454 (2321 f., 
3163). 

2663 ff. There is a singular lack of propriety in making young 
Wiglaf administer fatherly advice to Béowulf. It is the author that 
speaks. 

2672 f. Ligydum forborn/bord wid rond. It is a question whether 
rond should be rendered here by ‘ boss’ or ‘ border.’ Hoops, like Cook, 
MLN. xli 362 prefers ‘ border,’ ‘rim’; also Sedgefield (note) thinks 
wid rond{e] may have meant ‘ round the edge.’ For the meaning ‘ shield- 
boss,’ see, e.g., Neckel L 10.2.32. As to rond or rond[e], cf. T.C. § 22. 

2683 ff. A sword in Béowulf’s hands was liable to break on account 
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of his excessive strength. A typical feature frequently met with in old 
Germanic literature. (E.g., Saxo iv 115 (Offa); Velsungasaga, chs. 15, 
35-) Cf. MPA. iii 464 f.; also Panzer 35, 41 f., 52 f., 281 n. As to Béo- 
wulf’s use of swords, see 435 ff., 679 ff., etc. [Miill. xiv 220; Jellinek & 
Kraus, ZfdA. xxxv 268 f.] 

2696. swa him gecynde wes. A conventional idea. Cp. Brun. 7 £.: 
swa him geepele wes/fram cnéomagum; (OHG.) Ludwigslied 51: thaz 
uuas imo gekunnt. 

2697 ff. The statement is not quite clear logically. It involves the 
anticipation of the result of the action: sio hand gebarn 2697», and a 
loose use of pat 2699% (see Gloss.). The meaning is this: ‘he did not 
care for (i.e. aim at) the head [of the dragon], but his hand was burned 
in striking the monster a little lower down, etc.’ Dragons are vulnerable 
in their lower parts; see especially Par. § 7: Saxo ii 38 f. (Frotho’s 
dragon fight). Cf. Bu. 105. [Aant. 37: ‘he did not care for his (own) 
head, i.e. life.’] 

2705. The context leaves it somewhat undecided whether Béowulf or 
Wiglaf is the real victor in the combat with the dragon. But the poet 
manages to let Béowulf have the honor of the final blow. Cp. 2835, 
2876. 

2706. ferh ellen wrec, ‘strength drove out life.’ Cp. Gen. 1385 f.: 
50a wrécon arléasra feorh/of fléschoman. [Heyne took ferh as the sub- 
ject.) Hoops St. 130 f.: ferh ellor wrec (intr.), see Varr.; but cf. ESt. 
Ixvii 400. 

2710. sidas (MS.) sigehwile. As we cannot be sure that the spelling 
sidas (in place of the grammatically correct sidos#) is not due to a scribal 
misunderstanding of the sense, it seems reasonable to emend it. 

2711-2820. Béowulf’s death. 

2717-19. seah on enta geweorc,/ht 64 stanbogan stapulum feste/éce 
eororeced innan healde. One of the difficulties supposed to be in this 
passage (see Varr.) is removed by construing eordreced (not stanbogan) 
as subject, and sténbogan as object (so Kemble, Arnold, Earle, Cl. Hall, 
Chambers, cf. Sedgefield). The stone chamber is indeed contained in the 
ever enduring (or, primeval) earth-house. The change from the preterite 
to the present is not unprecedented (Lang. § 25.6), and the opt. is 
naturally accounted for by the idea of examining implied by seah on 
(cp. néosian ... hi 115{.). stanbogan seems to refer toa primitive form 
of vaulting such as is met with in English and Irish stone graves (S. 
Miiller ios). (B.-T.: ‘natural stone arches,’ Schii. Bd. 77 ff.: ‘ rock- 
curvatures,’ i.e. ‘ cave.’) There is certainly no need to take stdnbogan 
or stapulas as architectural terms pointing to the specific Roman art 
of vault-building (so Stjer. 37 ff.). stapulas may very well denote the 
upright stones. [Schii. Bd. 78 ff. regards sténbogan and eordreced as 
parallel forms (nom.), supplies the object [it], viz. the enta geweorc, by 
which he understands the dragon hoard; seahk on, ‘ looked in the direc- 
tion of.’ (?)] Additional comment: Kock* 119; A. 1 217 f.; Hoops Si. 
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132 £.— Interesting light is shed on enta geweorc by Saxo’s remark 
(Prefacio, p. 8): ‘Danicam vero regionem giganteo quondam cultu 
exercitam eximie magnitudinis saxa veterum bustis ac specubus affixa 
testantur,’ which is rendered still more entertaining by his query whether 
giants could have done this ‘ post diluvialis inundacionis excursum.’ 

2723. hilde sedne (commonly treated as a compound) is paralleled 
by Brun. 20: (wérig,) wigges sed, Rid. 6.2: beadoweorca sed. 

2724 ff. On Béowulf’s farewell speeches, see Angl. xxxvi 193. (Arch. 
cexxvi 345.) On certain points of resemblance (due to imitation in some 
form) found in the story of Brynhild’s death in Sigurparkv. en skamma, 
see Bugge, Beiir. xxii 1209. 

2724. hé ofer benne sprec. The original, local sense of ofer: ‘ over 
the wound ? easily passes into the modal one: ‘ wounded as he was’; 
cf. Aant. 37; Arch. civ 287 ff. (A partial parallel: Jul. Cesar iii 1. 259.) 
[Not: ‘in spite of,’ or ‘concerning other things than’ (so Corson, 
MLN. iii 97).] 

2730 f. ber mé gifede swa/enig yrfeweard efter wurde. A blending 
of two constructions, viz. a) bér mé swa gifede (neuter) wurde and b) 
par mé yrfeweard gifede (gifen) wurde. (Cp. Gen. 1726 ff.) 

2738 f. né mé (ethic dative) swor fela/A6a on unriht. A conspicuous 
example of litotes. 

2748. gearo, meant to be adv. in the text (see 3074, cf. Aant. 41). 
An original gearwe (see Varr.) could have been taken either as apm. or as 
adv. 

2764>=66. An apparently uncalled-for ethical reflection on the per- 
nicious influence of gold. The curse resting on the gold (3051 ff., 3069 
ff.), and the warning against the sin of avarice (1748 ff.) represent the 
same generalidea. (Cf. Arch. cxxvi 342f.) The unique oferhigian has 
been hypothetically connected with hycgan (E.Sc., Rie. L., Heyne, 
Kern L 5.9), (ofer)hygd (Kluge), héah (Bu. Tid. 59 f.; ESt. xxxix 466), 
and hiw, see Varr. But the best hit was made by Ettmiiller (Lexicon 
Anglosaxonicum [1851], p. 464; so Gr. Spr., Holt.), who listed it as a 
compound of (higjan, i.e.) higian (‘ strive,’ ‘ hie’). The meaning of this 
oferhigian is presumably ‘ overtake? (corresponding exactly to overhye 
of Northern dialects, see Dial. D.), ‘ get the better of,’ ‘ overpower’ 
(Ettm.: ‘ superare’). 

2766. hyde sé Se wylle. According to Kock® 182, this 4fde stands 
for héde: ‘let him heed it who will.’ Phonological evidence has been 
added by Malone, Jesp. Misc. 45 ff. (cf. Beibl. xlii 134 f., xliii 284 ff., 
xliv 26f.). But see also A.1 219; Hoops St. 134 f. 

2769 ff. of 64m léoma stéd etc. We are reminded of the light in the 
Grendel cave, 1516 f., 1570 ff. 

2773 4. Da ic on hl@we gefregn hord réafian,/eald enta geweorc 
anne mannan. Following after a passage of description and reflection, 
a new and important event is introduced by means of the gefregn- 
formula (cp. 2694, 2752). The fact that the ‘man’ is well known is 
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ignored. See note on 100” (én). By enta geweorc either the hoard itself 
or the stone chamber is meant (cp. 2212 f.). 

2778°. ecg wes iren. ‘‘ The formula doubtless had come down from 
days when, as Tacitus says, metals were rare among the Germans and 
iron had to be imported.”? Gummere. (See 1459.) — Note the excep- 
tional parenthetic clause in the first half-line; cf. Intr. lxv, cv. 

2784. fretwum gefyréred; i.e., on account of the precious spoils he is 
anxious to return to Béowulf. 

2788. mid pam ma6mum; i.e., ‘ with the treasures in his hands.’ 

2791. weteres weorpan. A rare, but not unparalleled instance of an 
instrum. genitive, see note on 1825. Cf. Bu. Zs. 218; Aant. 38. 

2792». [Biorncyning sprec] is to be regarded as slightly better than 
Schiicking’s [Ja se beorn gesprec]. gesprecan is regularly used with an 
object in Beowulf. (madelode never occurs in the second half-line.) Cp. 
also 3094>-5*. — 2793. Some ineffectual speculations concerning a pos- 
sible basis for the MS. reading giogode are put forward by Brett, MLR. 
xiv 2 f. 

2802 ff. The erection of funeral mounds on elevated places near the 
sea is well attested for Old Norse and Ags. times. An almost literal 
parallel of this passage occurs Odyssey xxiv 80 ff.; cp. xi 75 ff.; Iliad vii 
85 ff.; Aineid vi 232 ff. Cf. Gummere G. O. 310 f.; Wright L 9.3. 469; 
Montelius 85. 

2806. hit is used loosely without regard to the gender of hiéw. See 
779- 

2821-3030°. The spread of the sad tidings. 

2829. headoscearpe. See Varr.; headosceard would mean ‘ notched 
(hacked) in battle,’ cp. MnE. shard, sherd, Ger. Scharte. 

2836. Hutru pet on landelyt manna 64h. We have the choice between 
(1) taking ]j¢ as dat. with impers. d20n, ‘ that has prospered with few 
men’ (the accus. would be exceedingly questionable) and (2) construing 
1¥t as the subject, assigning to the verb the sense of ‘ attain,’ ‘ achieve’ 
(cf. MPh. iii 465). In the latter case, it is true, gedéon would be ex- 
pected. 

2854. wehte, with ‘ imperfective ’ function, perhaps: ‘ tried to rouse 
(him) ’; cp. 1511. 

2857. Ses Wealdendes wiht, ‘anything of the Ruler,’ i.e. anything 
ordained by God. (Generalized, semi-adjectival function of Wealdend.) 
Cp. Hel. 1058: fortitar mankunnies wtht. 

2858 f. wolde ddm Godes d#dum redan/gumena gehwylcum... 
Cp. 1057 f. dédum carries instrum. sense. 

2860. grim andswaru. Of course, not ‘ answer? in the strictly literal 
sense. 

2869 f. swylce hé prydlicost/6wer feor odde néah findan meahte. 
brydlicost is left uninflected; it may be said to agree, theoretically, with 
an indefinite object ‘it.’ Only partial parallels are 3161 f., Jul. 571 ff. 
The change of 0 (frjd-) to d is paralleled by fridlice, Byrhtferd’s 
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Manual 46.5; cf. Siev. § 201.3 (Hoops St. 7, 136.) [Malone, Eng. Studies. 
xv 94 further instances Hrédles, Hrédlan: Hrééel.] 

2880 f. symle wees by sémra, bonne ic sweorde drep/ferhdgenidlan. 
symle (‘ ever,’ ‘ regularly ’) goes naturally with ponne. At the same time, 
the use of bi sémra suggests a variant construction, viz. symle wes p9 
sémra, pi ic swidor drep..., cp. Gen. 1325f., Oros. 18.29 f. Did Wiglaf 
really mean to imply that he dealt the dragon several blows? (Cf. Schii. 
Sa.89 n.) [Cosijn, Aant. 38 placed 2880*in parenthesis with Béowulf 
as subject.] 

2884 ff. On the announcement of punishment to the faithless retain- 
ers, see Antiq. § 6; Par. § 10: Tacitus, Germ., cc. 6, 14; cf. Grimm R. A. 
40 ff., 731 ff.; Kemble’s note; Liebermann L 9.10.2.500, 507. Scherer 
L 5.5.490 saw in 2890 f. a hint to the cowards to end their own lives. 
(A certain analogue of Wiglaf’s denunciation has been detected in Ald- 
helm’s letter to the clergy of Bishop Wilfrid (P. F. Jones, MLN. xlvii 
378).) [On lufen 2886, see also Kock® 88 fi., Hoops St. nar 

2888. idel hweorfan. It is doubtful whether the idea of ‘ going,’ 
‘ wandering’ was still present in the phrase. Cp. MnE. go without, 
Ger. verlustig gehen. Also Blickl. Hom. 97.24: pet hé sceole pas ealles 
idel hweorfan; Jul. 381. Cf. A.1 210. 

2899. (segde) ofer ealle. Earle: “in the hearing of all.’ See Gloss.: 
ofer; Finnsb. 22. 

2909 f. healded higem#dum héafodwearde/léofes ond laSes. Jéofes 
ond lades, i.e., Beowulf and the dragon. Kock® 78 — like Rieger Zs. 413 
— regards higemédum as parallel to léofes ond lades. This is stylistically 
admissible. Still, it is hard to believe that the dead dragon (Ja) should 
have been described as higem@de (hygem@de). The term is far more ap- 
propriately applied to Wiglaf’s state of mind; cp. 2442, also 2408, 3148. 

2911 ff. Prediction of an outbreak of hostilities upon the death of the 
mighty king; cp. 2474; #lfric, Saints xxvi 11 f.: Ceadwalla sloh and to 
sceame tticode pa Nordhymbran léode efter heora hlafordes fylle. The 
same prediction is made at Roland’s death, Chanson de Roland 2921 ff. 

2912 ff. Last allusion to the Frankish war. 

2920. dugode, dat. sing. 

2920 f. Schiicking (ES#. lv 95 f.), reviving in an improved form 
Grundtvig’s conjecture, would read merewicingas (instead of Merewio- 
ingas), which term could be supported by séwicingas, Exod. 333. (Thus 
also Hecht, Anz.fdA. xliii 49.) The sentence 2920 f. would then be an 
extension of the preceding statement referring to Hygelac’s death, nalles 
fretwe geaf/ealdor dugode. But why should the messenger express such a 
sentimental regret (@ syddan) more than fifty years after Hygelac’s 
death — disregarding, it almost seems, Béowulf’s own beneficent reign? 
The mention of the Merovingian, on the other hand, provides a fitting 
transition to the second source of danger, the hostility of the Swedes. 
We may also compare the summing-up remark of ll. 2999 ff. See Brandl 
L 4.146 d. 
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2922-98. The (first) Swedish war; battle at Ravenswood; cp. 2472-80. 
Intr. xxxix, xlii f.; Par. § 6: Ynglingasaga, ch. 27. The only detailed 
account of a real battle in Beowulf. 

An interesting parallel of the fight between Ongenbéow and the two 
brothers occurs in Saxo’s account (iv rrr f.)! of the slaying of Athislus 
by the two Danish brothers Keto and Wigo. (Weyhe, ESt. xxxix 21 ff.) 
There is a striking similarity in the detailed fighting scene. Cf. Cha. 
Wid. 92-94; Malone Haml. 136 ff., L 4.92 e.780 f. — The fall of Agnerus? 
in a duel with Biarco (Saxo ii 56), which Bugge (17 ff.) adduced as an 
analogue, is rather far removed from the plot and setting of the Beowulf 
scene. — On some traces of the influence of Gen. 1960-2163, see ESt. 
xlii 320 f. 

2926 f. The fact that the hostilities had been previously started by 
the Swedes (see 2475 ff.) is disregarded in this place. 

2928. him, probably dat. sing. (i.e., He@cen). 

2940 f. Probably the text has suffered the loss of at least one line. 
Attempts at reconstruction by Bugge (107, 372), Holthausen?* (note). 
— Indulging in a mere conjecture, we might mention the possibility 
that the original reading was: swmon (dat. plur.) galgtréowu/gifan to 
gamene (cp. Gen. 2069 f., Mald. 46), géoc eft gelamp, and that a scribe 
disturbed the alliteration by substituting frdfor for géoc. 

2943°=44°. horn ond byman,/gealdor. See 94>—-95°. 

2946. It has been suggested that the form Swona (MS.), for Swéona, 
may be due to the shifting of the accent to the second element of the 
diphthong (Forster, Arch. cxlvi 136). 

2950. fréd felagedmor. Cp. Gen. 2224: gedmorfrod. 

2951. ufor is either ‘farther away’ (Kock 236) or ‘on to higher 
ground ’ (cf. ESt. xlii 329 f.). 

2956. bearn ond bryde (acc. plur.). Ongenpbéow was afraid that 
women and children would be carried off. Cp. Gen. 1969 ff., 2009 ff., 
2089 ff., etc. (ES#. xlii 320). 

2957%. eordweall. On earth-walls used as fortifications, see S. Miiller 
li 225 ff.; Schuchhardt, R.-L. iv 434 ff., 476. 

2957-59. Taking &ht (=2ht, Lang. § 9.3) as an analogical formation 
in place of the normal dft, and construing segn as the subject of oferéo- 
don, we obtain very satisfactory sense by the slight alteration Hige- 
lace[s]. Cf. A.1 220. For other interpretations, see Varr.; also Schréer, 
Angl. xiii 346 ff.; Aant. 38; Schiicking’s and Sedgefield’s notes; Green 
L 6.8.5.101, & L 5.55 (: ‘“‘ then was (the) treasure offered (yielded) by 
the folk of the Swedes, their banner to H.’’). 

2960. td hagan seems to refer to the eordweall at the edge of the pro- 
tected area (freodowong). [Cosijn, Aant. 39 equated haga with wi[g]haga, 
Mald. 102, ‘ phalanx.’] 


1 Cf. also Annales Ryenses, Par. § 8.5. 
2 Tn the brief allusion of the Hrélfssaga, ch. 33: Agnar, Varr.: Angar, Angantyr. 
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2963 f. Safian sceolde/Eafores anne dém, ‘he had to submit to 
Eofor’s decision alone,’ i.e., he was completely at the mercy of Eofor. 
Cf. A.1 220. 

2973. hé, i.e. Ongenpéow; him, i.e. Wulf. 

2977-80. Lét se hearda Higelaces pegn [i.e. Eofor]..méce... 
helm/brecan ofer bordweal. Cp. 2258{.; Kudrun 1445: Der Kudrinen 
vriedel under helme tiber rant/erreichte Ludewigen mit ellenthafter hant. 
Cf. A.1 220. 

2982. his m&g,=/his brddor 2978. 

2985. rinc (i.e. Eofor) is the subject. 

2994-95%. sealde hiora gehwedrum hund piisenda/landes ond lo- 
cenra béaga. See note on 2195. In this instance the unit of value repre- 
sented by the land and rings together is presumably the sceat(t). Cf. 
Rie. Zs. 415; Stevenson’s ed. of Asser’s Life of King Alfred (1904), p. 
154, n. 6. (Of a valuable ring (béag) given him by Eormanric, the 
Gothic king, Widsid says: on bam siex hund wes smé@tes goldes/gescyred 
sceatia scillingrime, Wids. 91 £., see Chambers’s notes.) 

2995”. ne dorfte him 64 léan odwitan. him, dat. sing. (Hygelac). Cp. 
1048, 1884 f. (2995'-96* could be taken parenthetically, Kock* 122, 
Hoops.) 

2996. hie 64 mz#réa geslégon, probably ‘ they performed those glori- 
ous deeds.? (Cl. Hall: ‘‘ they had earned the honours by fighting.’’) 

3005. efter heleda hryre, hwate Scildingas. See Varr. The line as it 
stands in the MS. has the air of anintruder. Miillenhoff (xiv 239) de- 
nounced it as a thoughtless repetition of 2052. It has been defended as 
a stray allusion to an ancient story of the Danish king Béowulf, the hero 
of a dragon fight (cf. Intr. xxii), or to a possible tradition assigning to 
Béowulf the overlordship over the Danes after the fall of Hrodgar’s race 
(Thorpe’s note; cf. Sarrazin, HSt. xxiii 245; Chambers, with reference 
to Saxo iii 75; Brett, MLR. xiv 1 f.). But these suppositions are far 
from being substantiated. Besides, an unprejudiced reader would expect 
hwate Scildingas to be merely a variation of hord ond rice. Again, the 
emendation Scilfingas offers no appreciable improvement in sense, un- 
less, by a violent transposition, we insert the line between goo1 and 3002. 
(A reference to a temporary authority possibly exercised over the 
Swedes, as a result of the alliance with Eadgils, would be strange.) 
Stylistically, a reading like S@- Géatas (JEGPh. viii 259) or scildwigan 
(Hoops St. 78 ff.) would seem most satisfactory. The latter, being the 
less drastic emendation, has been allowed a provisional place in the text. 
(If still another conjecture may be offered, a reading: hwate (adv.) 
Scildinga/folcréd fremede could be considered to contain a passing hint 
at the Grendel exploit. Similarly, Moore (JEGPh. xviii 212) suggests 
hwate[s] Scildingas, i.e. Hrddgar’s.| For an elaborate attempt to clear 
up in detail the dark allusions of this entire passage, see Malone Haml. 
93 ff.; A. liv 1 ff. Medium Avum ii 50 ff.: hwate Scildingas to be kept 
as involving a genuine though obscure historical allusion. It is doubtful 
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whether such a procedure on the part of the poet would have been fair 
to the readers. 

3010. anes hwet. See Gloss.: dn. 

3014. pa sceall brond fretan. In reality the treasures are buried in 
the mound (3163 ff.). At least, we cannot be quite sure that the arms 
with which the pyre is hung (3139 f.) have also been taken from the 
dragon’s hoard. There is no necessity to assume (with Stjerna, chs. 6, 8) 
an imperfect combination of duplicate lays describing different modes of 
funeral rites. Even granting that the poet was guilty of a slight inac- 
curacy, the main idea he wished to convey at this point seems to have 
been that the dearly bought treasures are to be sacrificed with the dead 
hero. See note on 3137 ff. 

3018 f. ac sceal gedmorméd golde beréafod ...elland tredan. Cp. 
Iliad xxiv 730 ff. (lamentation of Andromache); Gen. 1969 ff.: sceolde 
forht monig/blachléor ides bifiende gén/on fremdes fedm. — oft nalles 
gne. So El. 1252, Chr. (iii) 1194; 1b. 1170: monge nales féa (see Cook’s 
note on Greek parallels); cp. Jul. 356. 

3022. (gar) morgenceald. Battle begins in the morning. Cf. ESt. 
xlii 335. 

3024-27. Of the numerous occasions on which the animals of prey 
are introduced (in Gen., Ex., Brun., Mald., El., Jud., Finnsb.), this is 
the only one where raven and eagle hold a conversation. The bold and 
brilliant picture reminds us not only of ‘ The Twa Corbies ? (‘ The Three 
Ravens’), but of ON. literature (e.g. Brot af Sigurparkv. 13, Helgakv. 
Hund.i 5 a); cf. Sarrazin, ESt. xxiii 255; MLN. xvi 18. 

3027. penden hé wid wulf wel réafode. The meaning ‘ contending 
with’ has been postulated for this wid. So Sedgefield, note; Cook, L 
4.146 c. 1.343 & n. 3 (‘he wrenched away the slain from the wolf ’); 
Wyatt, Threshold (L 2.23.88). But this would be entirely irregular. In 
all the other instances the well-known animals of prey act in full har- 
mony. 

3028 f. secggende wes/ladra spella. The gen. seems to have been 
caused by the semi-substantival function of the participle; cf. Shipley 
L 6.8.4.65 £. 

3030°. wyrda né worda. A variation of a formula (worda ond weorca, 
etc.). 

3030°=3136. Preliminaries of the closing scene. 

3034. hlimbed healdan. See 2901 f.; note on 964. 

3038. Aer hi per geségan. The transmitted text should not be tam- 
pered with (see Varr.). Even before they came upon Béowulf, the war- 
riors noticed from a distance the enormously long dragon. 

3044. nihtes hwilum. Hoops: ‘at the time of night? (cp. 2320; 
Blickl. Hom. 207.34). It would be the only instance in OE. poetry where 
hwilum is not used adverbially. 

3046. hefde eordscrafa ende genyttod; “he had made his last use 
of earth(ly) caverns ”’ (Earle). 
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3049 f. swa hie wid eordan fedm/pusend wintra per eardodon. This 
does not necessarily mean that the treasures had remained all that time 
in the same burial cave, but rather that they had lain ‘a thousand 
years’ in the bosom of the earth — unless we assume forgetfulness on 
the part of the author. See note on 2231 ff. [Holt., Beibl. xliv 227 con- 
jectures that the Roman numeral symbol for 300 had been misread as 
1000.] 

3051 ff. The curse laid on the gold is first mentioned in a substantially 
heathen fashion, though with a saving clause of Christian tenor (3054>— 
57), and, later, is clothed in a Christian formula (3071-73). (Note the 
term hé@den gold 2276, cp. 2216.) Cf. Angl. xxxv 269, xxxvi 171. — The 
curse resting on the Niblung gold in ON. and MHG. literary tradition 
is a well-known parallel of the general motive. That the circumstantial 
history of the Niblung hoard could be traced in Beowulf was an errone- 
ous view of Heinzel’s (Anz.fd A. xv 169 f.). 

3051. ponne, ‘further,’ ‘moreover.’ €acencreftig is perhaps to be 
construed predicatively (parallel with galdre bewunden), ‘of great 
power,’ i.e. powerfully protected. [According to Bugge (374), ponne 
denotes the time when the treasures were placed in the ground; Aant. 
40: ‘ante tot annos.’] 

3055 f. The inf. openian after sealde (Aant. 40) seems to be in part 
due to the preceding am de hé wolde. (Cp. 1730 f.) 

3058-62*. A recapitulating remark on the end of Béowulf and of the 
dragon. The moralizing author denies the dragon the right to the pos- 
session of the hoard: unrihte, 3059. Weard ér ofsléh/féara sumne, i.e., 
the dragon had slain Béowulf; feara swmne, ‘ one and few others’ (cp. 
1412), by bold litotes, means ‘ one? only (Aant. 40). (That the dragon 
was supposed to have killed others on previous occasions, is very un- 
likely.) Revenge was inflicted on him by Béowulf (and Wiglaf). [Dif- 
ferent interpretations: Bu. 109, 375; Heinzel, Anz.fdA. xv 169 f., see 
note on 3051 ff.] 

3062>-65. Wundur hwar etc., ‘it is a mystery where (on what occa- 
sion) a man meets death.’ Cf. Siev. ix 143; Aant. 40; Kock 233. See 
Gnom. Ex. 29 {.: Meotud dna wat,/hwér se cwealm cymep; Gr.-Wi. ii 
276.59 ff.: uncud bid pe penne,/td hwan pe pin Drihten gedon wille,/ 
penne pi lenge ne most lifes briacan. 

3066-67%. Swa wes Biowulfe. See note on 1769. biorges weard and 
searonidas are two parallel objects of sohte. 

3067-68. He did not know the ultimate cause of his death (purh 
hwet...), ie., he was ignorant of the ancient spell. — It might be 
questioned why the curse which was visited on Béowulf and the dragon, 
did not affect those who had seized the hoard in former times, 2248 f. 
(Or did it manifest itself in the extinction of that race?) Perhaps the 
poet failed to take this motive into account until he came to relate the 
hero’s death. 

3069*. Swa is to be connected with Jet 3071. [Holthausen construes 
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swa@ as correlative with swda 3066, placing 3067-68 in parenthesis.] 

3072. hergum and hellbendum are used synonymously. As heathen 
deities were made into devils (gdstbona 177), their places of worship were 
identified with hell. Cp. hergtrafum 175 with helltrafum, Andr. 1691. 
[Brett, MLR. xiv 5 f.: geheaderod =‘ fenced out from... ?(?)] 

3074-75. Nes hé goldhwete gearwor hefde/agendes ést ér gescéa- 
wod. This passage remains, in Bugge’s words, a ‘locus desperatus.’ 
Cosijn’s rendering ‘ by no means had Béowulf with gold-greedy eyes 
before [his death] surveyed the owner’s [i.e. the dragon’s] inheritance 
more accurately ? (Aant. 41) makes at least passable sense. (Cp. 2748.) 
Does the compar. gearwor stand for the positive? — Or is the meaning 
this that ‘he had not seen the treasure before more completely than 
now [at his death],’ implying that he had never seen it in its entirety? 
Inits general intent the statement seems to be a declaration of Béowulf’s 
virtual innocence. — If we accept the change of Nes hé to nefne (plac- 
ing a comma after sirude 3073) and venture to take agend asa kenning 
for God (cp. Exod. 295, Prayer (Gr.-Wit. ii 217) 1: dge mec .. . God), we 
obtain the reading nefne goldhwete (or -hwet(n]e) gearwor hefde/ Agendes 
ést @r gescéawod, i.e. ‘ unless God’s grace (or, kindness) had before (or, 
first) more readily (or, thoroughly) favored those (or, the one) eager for 
gold.” (This interpretation was first suggested by Patzig, Angl. xlvii 
104.) For scéawian =‘ look with favor upon? (Lat. ‘ respicere,’ etc.), 
see, e.g., Angl. 1 222. In other words, we have here a close stylistic 
parallel of the clause introduced by nefne, 3054 fi. That the ‘ incanta- 
tion’ should end with a clause showing a way to avoid the threatened 
curse, is in line with a practice observed in Formulas of Excommunica- 
tion. The same feature occurs at the end of Charters. Cf. Angl. 1 221; 
also lvi 424. [Cf. further: Bu. Tid. 62 f.; Mull. xiv 241; Rie. Zs. 416; 
Siev. ix 143; ten Brink 145; Bu. 373 f.; Schii. xxxix 1113 Schiicking’s 
and Chambers’s notes; Brett, MLR. xiv 6; Moore, JEGPh. XVili 213 ff.; 
Kock? 123: goldhwete from *goldhwatu, ‘ readiness about gold,’ ‘ liberal- 
ity’ (cf. A. lvii 320). Lawrence L 4.62 a. 561: “ unless (n@fne) he, rich 
in gold (goldhwet), had very zealously given heed in the past to the grace 
of the Lord”; Siev. L 5.16.11; Furuhjelm L 5.77; Malone egrets 03 
Holt. L 5.26.23. According to Imelmann, ESt. \xvii 331 ff. (Ixviii 1 ff.), 
these lines form part of the curse; goldhwet ‘ rich in gold? (so Gr. Spr.); 
goldhwete .. . dgendes ést ‘the owner’s inheritance rich in gold’; the possi- 
bility that the lines originally belonged after 3068 is hinted.] Embarras 
de richesse. 

3079 ff. Ne meahton wé geléran etc. See 1994 ff. 

3084. The reading Héold on héah gesceap, ‘he held (on)to his high 
fate? (Wyatt-Chambers, similarly Kock, Angl. xlvi 183) deserves re- 
commendation, provided the idiomatic character of the phrase can be 
substantiated. To the hitherto meagre support derived from Middle 
English examples Kock has added a reference to the Old Norse use of 
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3094. wis ond gewittig, ‘sound in mind and conscious’; cp. 2703. 
Though no exact parallel of this use of wis has been adduced, this trans- 
lation is more appropriate than ‘ the wise and prudent one’ (Scheinert, 
Beitr. xxx 381 n.); cf. Angl. xxix 382. (Hel. 238{.: habda im eft is spraka 
giwald,/giwitteas endi wisun.) 

3104. bet gé... scéawiad, ‘so that (=‘and then’) you will see.’ 
Contrast with 2747 f. 

3108 f. ber hé longe sceal/on Sas Waldendes were gepolian. This 
expression would be eminently fitting in connection with the Christian 
mode of interment. Cf. Amgl. xxxv 263.— on des Waldendes wére re- 
calls on Fréan wére 27. In fact, a number of general phrasal analogies 
connect the obsequies of Béowulf (and preparations for them) with 
Scyld’s ‘ sea-burial ’; thus 3135 f., 28; 3137 ff., 38 ff.; 3140, XO Oy bet 
34 ff.; 3166, 3132, 48; also 3112 f., 36 f. 

o112. b&lwudu. See Par. § 10: Tacitus, Germ., c. 27. 

3114. gddum togénes, i.e., to the place where the good one lay (and, 
for his service). 

3115*. (weaxan wonna lég). To get rid of the troublesome parenthe- 
sis, critics (Grein Spr., Cosijn viii 574; Holthausen, Arch. cxxi 293 f.) 
have conjectured the existence of a verb weaxan ‘ consume,’ on the 
basis of the (somewhat inconclusive) gloss waxgeorn =‘ edax,’ Wr.-Wii. 
i 102.13, the Go. verbs wizén, frawisan, etc. (The identification of the 
verb with wascan ‘ wash,’ ‘ bathe,’ ‘ envelop’ suggested by Earle and 
Sedgefield is certainly far-fetched.) However, if an ordinary variation 
of 3114> were intended, we might expect either an adj. and noun (e.g. 
wonna é@led), or anoun and verb (e.g. welf§r peccan, cp. 3014 Poussin): 
Perhaps the co-ordinate clause may be considered functionally equiv- 
alent to a subordinated, appositional phrase, i.e. weaxende lég [Sed. 
MLR. xxviii 230: weaxen, pp.] (Note OE. Bede 118.4: pat for ond pat 
lég swide wéox ond miclade.) A very interesting solution is Holt- 
hausen’s emendation (Beibl. xl go f.): *weasan (=*weosan, *wesan, 
“consume ’). 

3119. feSergearwum fiis. Leonard: ‘swift on feathered wings.’ 
Stern, ESt. Ixviii 164 refers to februm snel(l), Phoen. 123, 163, 347. 

3121 f. acigde of cordre cyniges pegnas/syfone (té)somne. If the 
idea of motion is considered negligible in this context, (@t)somne may 
be admitted (cp. 2847). 

3126. Nes 6a on hlytme, ‘it was not decided by lot,’ i.e., they were 
all very eager. Cf. ESt. xxxix 432; A.1 223. 

3127. orwearde, asn., refers to hord; énigne dél is co-ordinate with 
the understood object hit, see note on 694>. The construction could 
easily be simplified by emending to orweardne, and lénne 3129. (CE. 
also note on 48, and 2841.) 

3137-3182. Béowulf’s funeral obsequies.1 


1 On the funeral practices, see Kemble’s note on the last line of Beow.; Ettmiiller Transl. 
52 ff.; Grimm L 09.2; Wright L 0.3. chs. r1 & 15; Weinhold L 9.32.474 ff.; du Chaillu L 9.35. is 
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We know from Tacitus that the Germans of his time burned their 
dead. fies Germ., c. 27, Par. § 10, and Miillenhoff’s commentary, L 
9.14.1. 

In the Scandinavian countries! the custom of burning was common 
from the latter half of the bronze age, and though it was temporarily 
interrupted, more or less, by a period of inhumation, it was for centuries 
previous to the Viking era the recognized practice in most districts. 
Splendid examples of this method of disposing of the departed ones — 
being the more poetical and intrinsically spiritual one — are found in 
the ON. literature, such as the burning of Brynhildr and Sigurpr (Sigur- 
parkv. en skamma 64 ff.) and that of Harald Hildetan (Saxo viii 264, 
Par. § 7); see also note on Scyld (p. 122). 

The heathen Anglo-Saxons practised both cremation and interment, 
the latter mode apparently prevailing in the southern districts (Chad- 
wick Or. 73 fi.), but after their conversion to Christianity? cremation 
was of course entirely given up. Yet in their great epos of post-heathen 
times we find the heathen and heroic practice described in all its im- 
pressive splendor.® 

The obsequies of Béowulf remind us in several respects of the famous 
funeral ceremonies of the classical epics (Iliad xxiii 138 ff., xxiv 785 ff.; 
Odyssey xxiv 43 ff.; Zneid vi 176 ff., xi 59 ff.). More interesting still, 
certain important features are paralleled by the funeral of Attila (Jor- 
danes, c. 49, Par. § 12), which was carried out after the Gothic fashion 
— the main points of difference being that Attila’s body is not burned 
but buried, and that the mourning horsemen’s songs of praise do not 
accompany the final ceremony but represent an initial, separate act of 
the funeral rites.* 

It is the peculiarity of the Beowulf account that two distinct and, as 
it were, parallel funeral ceremonies are related in detail, the burning 
and the consigning of the ashes to the monumental mound, and that 
the greater emphasis is placed on the closing stage, which is made the 
occasion of rehearsing solemn and inspiring songs sounding an almost 
Christian note. (Only the former ceremony takes place in the case of 


ch, 19; Gummere G. O. ch. 11; Montelius, passim; S. Miiller, passim and i. ch. 10; Stjer. chs. 
5 & 8; Schiicking L 4.126.1; Helm L 4.42. n. 148 ff.; Seger, R.-L. iv 333-38. 

1 See the convenient summarizing statements in Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (1899), pp- 
40, 59, 64. 

2 Among the continental Saxons the Church labored to suppress the ‘ heathen’ rite as late 
as the end of the 8th century. (Grimm L 9.2.259.) 

3 On some veiled allusions to the Christian burial (445 f., 1004 ff., 3107 ff.), see Angl, Xxxv 
263, 465 f., xxxvi174. — The very ancient form of burial in stone graves is suggested by the 
barrow or mound of the dragon, cf. note on 2231 ff. 

4 Jordanes’ story of Attila’s funeral was critically examined by E. Schroder, ZfdA. lix 240-44. 
Cf. also Naumann, GRM.xv 270 f. Homeric influence on the Beowulfian account was urged 
by Cook, L 4.146 c. 1. 339 ff. For a comment on the questions involved, see L 4.129 c. There 
appears to be no necessity to reckon with foreign influences, 
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the less pompous obsequies of Hnzf and the other fallen warriors of the 
Finn tale, 1108 ff.) 

According to Stjerna (ch. 8) the royal barrow at Gamla Upsala, 
called Odinshég, which was constructed about 500 A.D., is an exact 
counterpart of Béowulf’s mound. 

3150 ff. On the song of lament, see note on 1117 f. That it should 
be uttered by a woman is what we expect, see also 3016 ff. If that aged 
woman was really thought of as Béowulf’s widow (see, e.g., Bu. 111; 
cp. ll. 2369 ff.?), she was introduced, awkwardly enough, merely in the 
interest of a conventional motive. 

3166 ff. The gold is returned to the earth — pér hit nu gen lifad/ 
eldum swd unnyt, swa hit éror wes. In part this could be explained as a 
corollary of the motive of the curse resting on the gold. But Cp., €.2., 
Grettissaga, ch. 18.16: ‘all treasure which is hidden in the earth or 
buried in a howe is in a wrong place.’ 

3173-76*. The lines setting forth the praise of Béowulf by his faithful 
thanes sound like an echo of divine service, and closely resemble Gen. 
1 ff., 15 ff.; cf. ESt. xlii 327, Angl. xxxv 126 f. See ‘ The Order of the 
Holy Communion’ in the Book of Common Prayer (‘It is very meet, 
right, and our bounden duty, etc.’). 

3180 f. wyruldcyning[a]/manna mildust ond mon(Sw)z#rust. manna, 
which seems to strengthen the superl. idea (‘the mildest of all 2) 54s 
fundamentally an amplifying (partit.) element. Cp. (OHG.) Wesso- 
brunner Gebet 7 £.: almahtico Cot,/manno miltisto, Beow. 3098 f., 2645, 
also 155, 1108 f., 2250 f., 2887, etc. manna mildost occurs also Ex. 550. 
Cf. A.1224. As to wyruldcyning[a], cp. 1684 £. 

3182. lofgeornost. The reference is either to deeds of valor (cp. 1387 
ff., OE. Bede 92.4: se gylpgeornesta [cyning] =‘ gloriae cupidissimus ’ i, 
c. 34) or to the king’s liberality toward his men (see 1719 f., cp. lofgeorn, 
Ben. R. (ed. Schrier) 54.9, 55.3 =‘ prodigus,’ also lofdédum, Beow. 24). 


THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


INTRODUCTION 


I. THE FINN LEGEND! 
I. THE STORY 


By a comparison of the Finn Episode of Beowulf and the Fragment of 
The Fight at Finnsburg the perplexing obscurities of both may be cleared 
up, at least to a considerable extent. 

Of the two fights alluded to in the Episode (B. 1069 f.; 1151 f. [1068]) 
it is clearly the former which the fragmentary poem describes, so that the 
events of the Episode must be considered to follow those of the Frag- 
ment.? A brief outline of the story is subjoined. 

[The antecedents of the conflict are lost to us. But evidently Hilde- 
burh is in some way connected with the hostility between her brother 
and her husband. Maybe, there existed an old feud between the two 
tribes, and the Danish princess had been given in marriage to the Frisian 
chief in the hope of securing permanent peace, but with the same griev- 
ous result asin the case of Fréawaru (see Beow. Intr. xxxivf.). Or the ill 
feeling may have dated from the wedding feast (as in the Volsungasaga, 
ch. 3). It is possible also — though far from probable — that Hildeburh 
had been abducted like Hildr, Hogni’s daughter, in Snorri’s Edda 
(Skdldsk., ch. 47) and Hilde, Hagene’s daughter (and, under different 
circumstances, Kiidriin) in the MHG. epic of Kudrun. At any rate, at 
least fifteen or twenty years must have elapsed after the marriage, since 
Hildeburh’s son falls in the battle (B. ll. 1074, 1115).] 

(The Fragment:) A band of sixty Danes under their chief Hnef find 
themselves attacked before daybreak in the hall of the Frisian king Finn, 
whom they have come to visit. [That the assault was premeditated by 


1 See especially Grein LF. 4.3.1, Méller LF. 4.7, Bugge LF. 4.5.3, Trautmann LF. 4.17, 
Boer LF. 4.18, Brandl LF. 4.23, Lawrence LF. 4.26; Imelmann LP. 4.30, Williams LF. 4.36, 
Malone LF. 4.37; Cha. Intr. 245-89; Amgl. 1 224 ff.; Schneider L 4.13 a, 4.22 d; also Finn 
Bibliography, passim. 

2 Miller (who has been followed by some others) tried to prove that the Fragment is con- 
cerned with still another battle, one, that is, in which Hengest fell and which — if related 
in the Beowulf Episode — would have found its place between ll. 1145 and 1146. That the 
hoapogeong cyning of the Fragment, 1. 2 is Hengest, is also the view of Brandl (cf. Clarke L 
4-76.180), who assumes, however, that after Hnef’s fall Hengest, his successor, continued the 
fight until the treaty was arranged. (Grundtvig in his edition inserted the Fragment between 


Il. 1106 and 1107 of the Beowulf.) 
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Finn is possibly to be inferred from the opening lines of the Fragment 
and from B. 1125 ff., see Notes, p. 174.1] Five days they fight without 
loss against the Frisians, but (here the Episode sets in:) at the end Hnef 
and many of his men as well as of the Frisians are counted among the 
dead. In this state of exhaustion Finn concludes a treaty with Hengest, 
who has assumed command over the Danes. The fallen warriors of 
both tribes are burned together amid appropriate ceremonies. Hengest 
with his men stays in Friesland during the winter. But deep in his heart 
burns the thought of revenge. The day of reckoning comes when the 
Danes Gadlaf and Oslaf,? unable to keep any longer the silence imposed 
upon them by the terms of the treaty, openly rebuke their old foes. 
Finn is set upon (B. 1068) and slain, and Hildeburh together with the 
royal treasure of the Frisians carried home to the land of the Danes. 
[The part played by Hengest in the last act of the tragedy is not quite 
clear, see Notes, pp. 175 f.] 


2. THE CONTENDING PARTIES 


On one side we find the ‘ Half Danes? (B. 1069), or ‘ Danes? (1090, 
1158), also loosely called Scyldingas (1069, 1108, 1154),* with their king 
Hnef, Hoc’s son,‘ and his chief thane Hengest. Other Danish warriors 
mentioned by name are Gudlaf (1148, F. 16), Oslaf (1148; in the Frag- 
ment, 1. 16: Ordlaf), Sigeferd of the tribe of the Secgan (F. 15, 24), 
Eaha (F. 15), and (probably) Hinlafing (B. 1143). Their enemies are 
the Frisians (1093, 1104) or Eotan, ‘ Jutes? (1072, 1088, 1141, 1145) un- 
der King Finn, Folcwalda’s son, among whose retainers two only receive 
individual mention, namely Garulf, son of Gudlaf (F. 18, 31, 33), and 
GiSere (F. 18). Between the two parties stands Hildeburh, the wife of 
Finn (B. 1153) and —as we gather from 1. 1074 (and 1114, 1117) — sister 
of Hnef. 

The scene is in Friesland, at the residence of Finn. 

It thus appears that the war is waged between a minor branch of the 
great Danish nation, the one which is referred to in Widsid by the term 
Hoécingas,’ and which seems to have been associated with the tribe of the 


1 A new suggestion regarding the occasion for this fight has been advanced by Chambers. 
Jutish subjects of Finn, he argues, started the trouble. They attack the Danes under King 
HAnzf by surprise in the hall. Fierce fighting is going on for several days. Finally, Finn is 
forced to intervene, i.e., tojoinin the battle. Thus, Finn himself is exonerated from all blame 
in the tragic happenings. But cf. A.1 226 ff. — Still another hypothesis has just been offered 
by Sedgefield (MLR. xxviii 481 f.), who thinks that before Finnes eaferum, B. 1068 a sentence 
may have dropped out, something like Hwet, bém ed clan wes ende gegongen. 

2 It has sometimes been inferred from the expression @fter séside (B. 1149) that Gudlaf 
and Oslaf had sailed home and then returned to Friesland with fresh troops. But by sésid 
presumably the original journey of the Danes to Friesland was meant. 

3 Cp. the inaccurate use of Scyldingas in the Hereméd episodes (B. 913, 1710), see Notes, 
p. 164. 

4 Cp. B. 1076 (1074, 1114, 1117). 

6 Wids. 29: Hnef [wéold) Hocinguae 
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Secgan,! and the Frisians, i.e., according to the current view, the ‘ East’ 
Frisians between the Zuider Zee and the river Ems (and on the neighbor- 
ing islands). The interchangeable use of the names ‘ Frisians’? and 
‘ Jutes shows that the Jutes, that is the West Germanic tribe which 
settled in Kent and adjacent parts (Baeda, H.E.i, c. 15), were conceived 
of as quite closely related to the Frisians. 

The name of the Danish warrior Eaha (by emendation: Eawa*) has 
been connected with the ‘ Ingvaeonic ? Aviones (Tacitus, Germ., c. 40; 
see Par. § 10). 

However, neither ‘ Frisians’ nor ‘ Danes’ are mentioned in the Frag- 
ment. It has even been argued that the Danish nationality of Hnef and 
Hengest is a Beowulfian innovation,’ and that the enemies of the Fris- 
ians (in history and legend) were really the Chauci, their eastern neigh- 
bors, or some other Ingvaeonic people. But the names Giplaf, Ordlaf 
(Hinlafing) make us think of Danish tradition.® 

The point of view is distinctly — almost patriotically — Danish. The 
valor and loyalty of Hnef’s retainers (in the Fragment), Hildeburh’s sor- 
row and Hengest’s longing for vengeance (in the Episode) are upper- 
most in the minds of the poets. It is not without significance, perhaps, 
that all the direct speech (in the Fragment) has been assigned to the 
Danes, whereas the utterances of the Frisians are reported as indi- 
rect discourse only. On the other hand, no concealment is made of 
the fact that the ‘ Jutes’ have shown bad faith (B. 1071 f.). The final 
attack on Finn and his men, culminating in the complete victory 


1 Or Sycgan; Wids. 31: S&ferd [wéold] Sycgum, cp. Finnsb. 24. 

2 Chambers contends that the Jutes were meant to be distinct from the Frisians, though 
under the command of Finn. Cf. A. 1227 (see B. 1086 ff.). 

3 This seems to be due to the fact that the Jutes, for some time previous to their migration 
to Britain, had lived in the vicinity of the Frisians. Cf. Hoops, Waldbéume und Kultur pflanzen 
im germ. Altertum, p. 585; Jordan, Verhandlungen der 49. Versammlung (1907) deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmanner, 1908, pp. 138-40. See also Siebs, P. Grdr.2i 1158, ii* 524; Einen- 
kel, Angl. xxxv 419; Bjork. Eig. 21 ff., 60 f.; G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England 
(L 9.28 e)iv 742 f. The Jutes are called by Baeda (H.E.i, c. 15;iv,c. 14 (16)): Tut, Iutae— 
in certain sixth century Latin texts: *Eutii, *Euthiones — ;in OE.: Angl. Bote, [ote (Jotan), 
LWS. Yee, Vian. (Bjorkman L 4.74.2; Cha. Wid. 237 ff.; cf. Intr. xlvi.) Of the forms used in 
Beowulf, the gen. pl. Eotena is entirely regular; the dat. pl. Zotenum (instead of Eotwm) 1145 
(also 902) is to be explained by the analogical influence of the gen. ending (cf. Siev. § 277 n. 1), 
unless it is due merely to scribal confusion with the noun eotenas. That really in all the in- 
stances the eotenas ‘ giants,’ hence ‘ enemies’ (?) were meant (Rieger Zs. 3098 ff.), cannot be 
admitted. [Various interpretations of ‘ Eotenas’ are enumerated by Miller, pp. 96 ff.]|— A 
state of friction between the ‘ Jutes ? and the Danes is possibly hinted at in the first Hereméd 
episode, 1. 902, see Notes, p. 165. — Wadstein L 4.74.6 thinks the Eote, Yte (=Eutii) are dis- 
tinct from the Jutes. 

4 An Eawa figures in the Mercian genealogy, see Par. § 2. 

5 See below, p. 235 & n. 5. 

6 In Arngrim Jénsson’s Skjgldungasaga, ch. 4, the brothers Gunnleifus, Oddleifus, Hunleifus 
appear in the Danish royal line. (Par. § 8.6.) It is true, Gulaf is the name of a Frisian warrior 
also (F. 33). 
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of the Danes, is regarded as the salient point of the story in Beowulf (see 
ll. 1068, 1146 ff.). Finn himself, the husband of Hildeburh, plays such an 
insignificant part! that the term ‘ Finn legend ’ is rather a misnomer, 
though ‘ The Fight at Finnsburg ’ is an appropriate enough title for the 
fragmentary poem such as we know it. 


3. POSSIBLE PARALLELS AND GENESIS OF THE LEGEND 


The popularity of the legend is attested not only by the preservation 
of two (in a measure) parallel versions, but also by the mention of certain 
of its names in Widsid (27: Finn Folcwalding [|wéold| Frésna cynne, 29: 
Hnef Hocingum, 31: Séferd Sycguwm)* and by the allusion to Hnef, 
Hic’s son, which is implied in the use of the names Huochingus [father] 
and Nebi (Hnabi) [son] occurring in the Alemannic ducal line of the 
eighth century. The memory of the Frisian king Finn crops up in a 
genealogy of Nennius’ Historia Britonum where Finn the son of Folc- 
wald has been introduced in place of Finn the son of God(w)ulf as known 
from WS. and Northumbr. (also ON.) genealogies (cf. Par. §§ 1, 3, 5, 
8an)s 

But no clear traces of any version of the story itself besides the Anglo- 
Saxon specimens have been recovered. The noteworthy points of agree- 
ment between the ‘ Fight at Finnsburg’ and the second part of the 
Nibelungenlied — as regards the general situation, the relation between 
the principal persons, the night watch of the two warriors,* the mighty 
hall fight’ — are no proof that the Finnsburg Fight is an old variant of 
a continuation of the Sigfrit legend® as it was before it became connected 
with the legend of the Burgundians (Boer, LF. 4.18). Nor can the analo- 
gies of the great battle in which Hrélfr Kraki fell ( Hrdlfssaga, chs. 31-34; 

1 Just like Siggeirr, the husband of Signy (Velsungasaga), and Etzel, the husband of Kriem- 
hilt (Nibelungenlied), in somewhat similar situations. — It deserves to be noted that Hilde- 
burh herself seems to direct the funeral rites (B. 1114 ff.). 

2 Of doubtful value is the allusion to Hin (cf. B. 1143?), 1. 33: Han Hetwerum. — The num- 
ber of names introduced into the Finnsburg tale is surprisingly large. (Chambers conjectured 
that a meeting of minor chieftains had been called by Finn.) 

3 Thegan’s Life of Louis the Pious, § 2: ‘ Godefridus dux genuit Huochingum, Huochingus 
genuit Nebi, Nebi genuit Immam, Imma vero genuit Hiltigardam, beatissimam reginam.’ 
(Miillenhoff, ZfdA. xi 282, xii 285.) On the testimony relating to the names Giplaf, Ordlaf, 
Hiunlafing, see above, p. 233, n. 6. That the ‘ Finn legend ’ remained popular in Essex, Hamp- 
shire, and adjoining districts, has been inferred from the frequent use encountered there of 
proper names pertaining to it (Binz 179 ff.). For the latest allusion to Hinlaf, see Intr. xxxiv 
0. 7. 

4 Hagen(e) and Volkér, Nibel. 1756 ff. This night watch, however, is not followed immedi- 
ately by the battle. 

5 Extending over two days, Nibel. 1888 ff. Also the specific motive of ‘ the sister’s son’ 
(see note on F, 18 ff.) deserves mention. 

6 Uhland (Germ. ii 357 ff.) argued for the identity of Sigeferd (F. 15, 24) and the celebrated 
Sigfrit (ON. Sigurér). — An ancient connection between the elements of the Finn (Hildeburh) 
and the Hilde-Kidrin legend was claimed by Mone L 4.23.134-6; M@ller 70 ff.; Much, Arch. 
cviii 406 ff.; cf, Miillenhoff 106 f, 
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Saxo ii 58 ff.),1 viz. the Danish nationality of the party suffering the 
treacherous attack, the family connection between the two kings (broth- 
ers-in-law), the attack at night, the rousing of the sleepers, their glorious 
defense (although outside the hall), the stirring words of exhortation 
with an appeal to gratitude and loyalty, be construed as evidence of a 
genetic relation. It is more reasonable to hold that chance similarity 
in the basic elements of the material (reflecting, in the last analysis, 
actual conditions of life) naturally resulted in a parallelism of exposition 
and treatment. 

It is commonly supposed that the Finn tale originated among the 
Ingvaeonic (North Sea) peoples and was carried from Friesland both to 
Upper Germany (as far as the Lake of Constance?) and to the new home 
of the Anglo-Saxons. If so, the surprisingly thorough Danification of the 
story in England must have occasioned alterations of considerable im- 
portance. 

That there was a historical foundation for this recital of warlike en- 
counters among Germanic coast tribes, we may readily believe.? But no 
definite event is known to us that could have served as the immediate 
model. Taking the Beowulfian version atits full value, an actual parallel 
of a war between Danes (Geats) and Frisians (and Franks) is supplied 
by the expedition of Chochilaicus (Hygelac), see Intr. xxxix f., xlviii. 
The identification of Hengest with his better known namesake, who to- 
gether with his brother Horsa led the Jutes to Britain, has been repeat- 
edly proposed; but we should certainly expect a Jutish Hengest to have 
sided with the Frisians of our Finn tale.® 

Mythological interpretations® may be safely disregarded. 


4. GERMANIC CHARACTER 


None of the Anglo-Saxon poems equals the ‘ Finn tale ’ in its thorough 
Germanic and heroic character. The motives and situations are genu- 
inely typical, — mutual loyalty of lord and retainer; bloody feud be- 
tween relatives by marriage; tragic conflict of duties (the sacred duty of 
revenge and the obligation of sworn pledges); the rejoicing in the tumult 


1 Cf. Bugge 24. 

2 Cf. the Alemannic genealogy, above, p. 234, n. 3- 

3 “ During the Middle Ages, up to the end of the eleventh century, the Danes were the wors~ 
enemies of the Frisians.’”’ Siebs, P.Grdr.? ii® 524. 

4 Thus, in recent times, by Chadwick Or. 52; cf. Clarke L 4.76.185 ff., Meyer LF. 4.215, 
Kier L 4.78.25 ff.; Schiitte L 4.94 a. 4 ff.; Aurner LF. 4.31; Imelmann; Malone. Cf. the critica] 
study by van Hamel, LF. 4.38. 

5 Is it possible that the Ags. version embodies two distinct strata of early legend reflecting 
different phases of the history of the Jutes? The settlement of the tribe in Jutland might have 
tended to link them to the Danes (hence Hengest’s position); on the other hand, the sojourn 
of the Jutes in proximity to the Frisians was apt to suggest an especially close relation between 
these two tribes (hence Hotan=Frjsan). 

6 Grimm D. M. 18r (219); Kemble ii, pp. xlvii f.; Méller 70 ff.; ten Brink, P.Grdr.1 ii® 535; 
Much, Arch, cviii 406 ff. 
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and pageantry of battle with its birds of prey hovering over the scene, 
its speeches of exhortation and challenge, the desperate, stubborn de- 
fense of the hall until the bitter end, the hardihood of eager youths 
unwilling to listen to the entreaties of solicitous elders; the burning of 
the dead amidst lamentations and funeral songs; the faint echoes of 
merriment and feasting in the hall of the generous chief; and withal a 
deep undertone of general sadness born of the conviction that joy is 
bound to turn into sorrow (B. 1078 ff.). 

By virtue of its heroic spirit of unwavering valor and its central mo- 
tive of loyalty the late historical poem of Maldon alone can be said to 
approach the Finn poems, and a worthy companion in prose, albeit 
simple in structure and expression, is easily recognized in the story of 
Cynewulf and Cyneheard as told in the OE. Chronicle (A.D. 755). 


II. RELATION BETWEEN THE TWO 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSIONS 


It is possible that the poem of which the fragmentary Fight at Finns- 
burg remains, covered as much narrative ground as the Episode and 
numbered say about three hundred lines. In what particular form the 
tale was known to the author of Beowulf, cannot be determined. But, at 
all events, we find no discrepancies in subject-matter between the two 
versions.! At the same time there is no doubt that the author of the 
Episode has considerably remodeled his material. The Fragment shows 
the manner of an independent poem, being in fact, apart from the OHG. 
Hildebrandslied, the only specimen in West Germanic literature of the 
short heroic epic lay.2 The Episode has been adjusted to its subordinate 
position in the Beowulf epos. It presents in part brief, allusive sum- 
maries, passing over the matter of fighting, both at the beginning and at 
the end, in the most cursory fashion. It has discarded direct discourse. 
It all but limits its range of actors to the two outstanding figures of 
Hildeburh and Hengest.? But it depicts with evident sympathy their 
state of mind, brings out the tragic element of the situation, intersperses 
general reflections, and finds room for picturesque description. In a 
word, the direct, energetic, dramatic manner (such as we find in the 
Fragment) has yielded to a somewhat more abstract, sentimental, and 
‘literary ’ treatment of the story.4 

Entirely in the manner of the Beowulf is the litotes in ll. 1071 f., 1076 
f., and so are summarizing, retrospective, or semi-explanatory clauses 


1 The variation of names, Ordlaf (cp. Arngrim Jénsson’s Oddleifus): Oslaf is negligible. Cf. 
Sigeferd (F. 15, 24): Séferd (Wids. 31, see Moller 86 f.); Heregar: Heorogar, cf. Intr. xxxii 
n. 5.— See also note on B. 1077: sypdan morgen com. 

2 A poem, that is, which was not meant to be read but to be recited. 

5 Méller reckoned with two basic lays, a ‘ Hildeburh’ and a ‘ Hengest ’ lay — in addition 
to the lay of the Finnsburg Fight (or an epic poem of which the Fragment is a scanty remnant). 

4 We are not justified in regarding the Episode as the exact version of the scop’s recital, 
though in nearly all editions it is printed within quotation marks. 
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like sume on wele crungon 1113, wes hira bléd scacen 1124, ne meahte 
wéfre mod/forhabban in hrepre 1150, pet wes gedmuru ides 1075 (cp. 
814 f., 2564 f., 2981, 1727, 11, 1812, 1250, 1372; Angl. xxviii 444f., Intr. 
lxi). On the literary formula g@sta gifrost 1123, see Intr. cxii n. 4; on 
the figurative use of (foldan) bearm, see Arch. cxxvi 353. 

Remarkable nonce words of the Episode — some of them still obscure 
— are: unflitme 1097, unhlitme 1129, icge 1107, bengeat 1121, ladbite 
1122, welfag 1128, torngemdt 1140, woroldréden 1142 (n.), ferhdfrec 1146, 
sweordbealo 1147, ingesteald 1155, unsynnum 1072; see also 1106 and 
note. The relatively numerous words recorded in the Fragment only are 
listed in the Glossary of Finnsburg. An interesting lexical agreement 
between the two versions is seen in the use of eordcyning 1155, eordbiend, 
F. 32; hildeléoma 1143 (cp. 2583, 1523), swurdléoma, F. 35. 


Ill. THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


The Fight at Finnsburg, although a fragment, is in a way the most 
perfect of the three Old English battle poems. Less polished and rhetor- 
ical than the Batlle of Brunanburh, at the same time truer to the old 
form of verse and style than the Battle of Maldon, it shows complete har- 
mony between subject-matter and form. 

It is emphatically a poem of action and moves on directly and swiftly, 
the consecutive stages being commonly marked by the simple connective 
Oa. Only once does it pause for an exclamation voicing the scop’s jubi- 
lant admiration of the heroes (37 ff.). Nearly one half of the fragment 
consists of speech, by which the action is carried on in a wonderfully 
vivid fashion. The apparent repetition of the question! in the answer 
(1, 4) and the (originally) unassigned speech (24 ff., see note) recall the 
well-known ballad practice. Quite characteristic are the asyndetic, 
parallel half-lines (5, 6, 11, 12) following upon each other like short, 
sharp battle shouts, and the rhetorical repetition and parallelism (37-40) 
eloquently symbolizing deep emotion. The poet is not sparing in the 
use of expressive epithets, kennings, and other compounds, nor does he 
neglect the essential device of variation. Indeed, the general impression 
is not that of crude workmanship. 

The comparative frequency of end-stopped verses is partly accounted 
for by the use of direct discourse and by the number of distinct divisions 
of the narrative (introduced by 04). Several groups of 4 lines could be 
easily arranged as ‘ stanzas’ (sense-units): 14-17, 18-21, 24-27, 37-40; 
similarly groups of 3 lines could be made out: 10-12, 43-45, 46-48.? 

Of the rhythmical types the jerky C and the rousing B varieties hold 
prominent places. We may note especially the striking recurrence of B 
or Cin seven consecutive a-lines (16-2 2), and in six b-lines: 40-45. Use 
of the same type in both half-lines is found seven times: 4, 11, 12, 30, 

1 The opening words have been taken by some scholars as the close of a question. Cf. Hart 
L 4.125.198 n. 4, 50, 144. 
2 Miller’s violent reconstruction is found in his A/tengl. Volksepos ii, pp. vii-ix. 
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37, 40, 43. A rather heavy thesis marks the opening of C in 8 and 37% 
(cp. Beow. 1027, 38%), and an isolated hypermetrical type is introduced 
on a highly appropriate occasion: 39%. (Perhaps also 13* must be ad- 
mitted to be hypermetrical.) Irregularities of alliteration: 22, 46* (see 
T.C. § 18), 28, 41> (T.C. § 27), 39% (cf. Siev. A.M. § 93) could be set 
right by transposition or other alterations (see Varr.), but are perhaps 
naturally explained by the less literary character of this poem which 
presupposes a far less strictly regulated oral practice. (For the allitera- 
tion of 11 and 12, see note on Beow. 489 f.) 

The language of the text, which unfortunately is transmitted in very 
bad condition, shows various late forms, such as Finnsburuh 36 (for 
Finnes-, cf. Weyhe, Beitr. xxx 86 n. 1; quite exceptional), hlynned 6 (for 
hlyned, cf. Siev. § 410 n. 3), menig 13 (cf. Lang. § 7 n. 1), sceft 7 (Lang. 
§ 8.4), scined 7 (Lang. § 3.1), also non-WS. forms: cwep 24 (Lang. § 8.1, 
Siev. § 391 n. 10), weg 43 (Lang. § 7.1), fela! 25, 33, néfre 39 (Kent., 
cf. Siev. § 151; but 37: n@fre), heordra 26 (So. Northumbr., cf. Biilb. 
§ 144), hwearflicra 34 (perh. ea=eo, No. Northumbr., cf. Biilb. § 140), 
sword 15 (Lang. § 8.6; 13: swurd). (The analogical duru 42, instead of 
dura, is in a line with similar forms in Beowulf, 344, 1278; cf. Lang. 
§ 18.2.) But definite localization and dating (both of the Lambeth MS. 
and of its prototype) are impossible. General considerations favor, of 
course, an early date for the original lay, as early at least as that of 
Beowulf. 

Some half-lines of a conventional character are common to Beowulf 
and Finnsburg: F. 19°=B. 740%, 2286, F. 38°=B. 1012», F.46>=B. 
610%, 18328, 29818. The more striking agreement in the sentences, F. 
37f. and B. rorrf. (cf. 1027 ff., 38), possibly indicates that the author of 
the epic knew the Finnsburg poem. Identity or similarity of phrases is 
further noted in F. 95=B. 1832, F. 15°=B. 2610, F. 17=B. 2945?, 
F, 21°=B, 2170°, F. 22°=B. 2899», F. 249=B. 343°, F. 245=B. 348, 
F. 259=B. 2135, 2923, F. 27=B. 200”, 645», F. 335=B. 390°, F. 
35>°=B. 2313, F. 37=B. 2047%, 3000°. 

The recurrence of F. 11 — in slightly different form—in Ex. 218: 
habban heora hlencan, hycgan on ellen (used in a somewhat similar con- 
text) need not be construed as direct imitation one way or the other. 
(Cp. Mald. 4, 128.) 


1 fala occurs 26 times in the late MS. A of the WS. Gospels, cf. G. Trilsbach, Die Lautlehre 
der spdtwestsdchs. Evangelien (Bonn, 1905), p. 15. 

2 ten Brink (L 4.7.549 f.) advanced the theory that the poem was popular among the East 
Saxons and was written down in Essex in the latter half of the roth century. Cf. also Binz 
185. — Instructive syntactical features are lacking. The repeated use of the pronoun ‘ this’ 
(and of the adverb ‘ here’) is fully warranted by the occasion. (See also Arch. cxv 182.) Some 
instances of the personal (and possessive) pronouns are possibly due to the scribe(s) (13, 25, 
42); hyra in 15” is metrically necessary. — The metrical laxity and the occurrence of indirect 
discourse do not afford sufficient evidence of a late date. Nor can the use of swan 39 be con- 
sidered decisive in this connection, since it is merely a guess that its meaning has been influ- 
enced by ON. sveinn (cf. Mackie LF. 2.12.267). 
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THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


* * * * 


hie oiciie sr. a (OP) NaS. byrnao,’ 

[H]nef hléoprode 54 heabogeong cyning: 

‘ Né Gis ne dagad Gastan, né hér draca ne fléoged, 
né hér Sisse healle hornas ne byrnad; 

ac hér forp berad, _fugelas singa®, 

gylleo gréghama, gidwudu hlynned, 

scyld scefte oncwyd. Ni scyned pes mina 
wadol under wolenum; ni 4risad wéad&da, 
0é Disne folces nié fremman willad. 

Ac onwacnigead ni, wigend mine, 

habba®d Eowre linda, _hicgeap on ellen, 
winnad on orde, wesad on mode!’ 


Da aris menig goldhladen Segn, _gyrde hine his 
swurde; 


Nore — Dickins=LF. 2.11; Mackie=LF. 2.12; Tr.=LF. 2.10. See also Table of 
Abbreviations, pp. clxxxiv ff. 

1 Rie.L. (?), Gr. Germ. x 422, 4 Edd. (hor)nas; Gr. l.c. inserts before it (beorhtre), Bu, 
Tid. 304 (beorhtor). Tho., Edd. byrnaé n#fre. — 2° Tr. Hnef pa (for n&fre, taken as begin- 
ning of 2, see Hickes’s text) hléoprode; Holt. Da hléoprode (metri causa). Heusler V. § 234 
Hnef hléoprode 64. — 2> Gru.tr., most Edd. heapogeong; Ke. heorogeong; Dickins hearo- 
geong (=heoru-); Tr. heabogeorn. — 3° Gru.tr. Gastan. — 5° Gru.tr. (?) forp férad; E.tr., 
E.Sc.fyrd berad; Gr.1, Schi. fer (=fér) for hér. Before 5? Rie.L. inserts (fyrdsearu rincas,/ 
fynd ofer foldan], Gr.? [feorhgenidlan/fyrdsearu fislicu], Bu. 23 [fyrdsearu rincas, /flacre 
flinbogan], Rie. Z/dA. xlviit 9 [fyrdsearu rincas,/nalles hér on flyhte]. — 6° Klu. LF. 
2.9 (?), Holt. hlyned. — 9% ten Brink LF. 4.12.545 [pam] Se. — Boer ZfdA, xlvit 143 f. 
pisses (so Gru. p. 138) and 9? wille. — 11° Gr. (?), He., Tr., Sed. hebbad. — Gr. (cf. E.Sc.), 
He., Sed. handa; Bu. Tid. 305, Schit., Holt. linda; Bu. 23 (?), Tr., Cha. hlencan; Rie. 
ZfdA. xlviit 10 randas (cp. Mald. 20).— 11> Gru.tr. hicgeap. — 12% Gru.tr., et al., Sed. 
windad; Rieger LF. 4.6.2.10, et al. pindad (see note); Tho. (cf. E.tr.), Schi., Holt. winnad. 
— 12° Gru.tr., et al., Sed. on mode; 3 Edd. onmode. — 13° made into 3 half-lines by Rie.L., 
Gr2; Tr.: BD. a. [of reste rondwigend] m.,/g.6.; Holt.: D. a. [of reste rimheort] m./g. 
{gum]3egn. — Tho. goldhroden. 
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6a t6 dura Godon —_ drihtlice cempan, 

1s Sigeferd and Eaha, hyra sword getugon, 
and et dprum durum  Ordlaf and Giplaf, 
and Hengest sylf, hwearf him on laste. 
Da gyt Garulffe] Gidere styrde, 
Set hé swa fréolicfeorh forman sibe 

20 t6 Sere healle durum _hyrsta ne bé&re, 
ni hyt nibaheard danyman wolde; 
ac hé fregn ofer eal undearninga, 
déorméd helep, hwa 6a duru héolde. 
‘ Sigeferp is min nama (cwep hé), ic eom Secgena léod. 

25 wreccea wide cid; fla ic wéana gebad, 
heordra hilda; %éis gyt hér witod, 
sweper Oi sylf to mé  sécean wylle.’ 

Da wes on healle welslihta gehlyn, 

sceolde cellod bord cénum on handa, 

30 banhelm berstan, buruhdelu dynede, — 
06 et Sere gide Garulf gecrang 
ealra érest eordbiendra, 
Gidlaifes sunu, ymbe hyne gédra fela, 
hwearflicra hrew. Hrefen wandrode 

35 sweart and sealobriin. Swurdléoma stéd, 
swylce eal Finnsburuh fy¥renu wére. 


188 M0. 86 (cf. Mill. ZfdA. xi 281, Bu. 25), Tr., Holt. Bawa. Dickins supports Eaha 
by ref. to Echha, Liber Vitae, etc. (cf. R. Miller, Uber die Namen des L.V., Palaestra ix, 
p. 53).— 18" Tr., Cha. Garulf[e].— 18> E.Sc. (?), Tr., Holt., Cha. styrde. — 19% Gr., 
Schit. h{ije.— 20” Ke., Holt., Sed., Cha. bére.— 22° Tr., Holt. ealfle].— 25° Gru.tr. 
wreccen, Tho. wrecca, Gr.2 wreccea. — 25” W. D. Conybeare (L 2.23) weana. — 26% Ke., 


most Edd. heardra, — 28% E.tr., most Edd. wealle. — 29 Gr.1 célod; Rie.L., Tr., Schil., 
Cha. cellod; Jellinek Beitr. xv 431 céled (‘cooled’); Holt. Zs. 123 ceorles; Holt.’ cléne. — 


Ke. bord. — 29” Gr. cenum. — 30% Bu. 26 barhelm (‘ boar-helmet ’). — 33° Mé. Gidulfes, 


Tr. Gidheres. — 34° Gru.tr., Gr.2, Sed., Mackie hwearflicra hréw; Bu. 27 f., Schil.,1° Cha. 


Hwearf (‘moved about,’ with acc.) flacra hréw (34> Bu. hrefen fram ddrum); Jellinek 
1.c. Hwearf (‘crowd’) ladra hréas; Tr. Hréawblacra hwearf (and 34> wundrode); Holt.25 
Hwearf blacra hréas. — 26° Ty. Finnlels buruh, Dickins Finn[e]sburuh. 
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Ne gefregn ic néfre wurplicor et wera hilde 
sixtig sigebeorna _sél gebéram, 
né néfre swanas hwitne medo _ sél forgyldan, 

40 Sonne Hnefe guldan his hegstealdas. 

Hig fuhton fif dagas, swa hyra nan ne féol, 

drihtgesida, ac hig 04 duru héoldon. 
Da gewat him wund heled on weg gangan, 
séde pet his byrne dAbrocen were, 

45 heresceorp uzhror, and éac wes his helm Oy¥rf[e]l. 
Da hine sdna fregn _folces hyrde, 
ht 64 wigend hyra_ wunda genéson, 


odd0e hweper Séra hyssa........... : 
* * * * 


HICKES’S TEXT 


= eiticll) Kom eee jocyld scette onewy 0. 
. nas byrnas. [geong cyning. Nu scyne®d pes mona. 
Nefre hleoprode 6a hearo Wadol! under wolcnum. 
Ne dis ne dagad Eastun. Nu arisad wea-deda. 


Ne herdraca ne fleoges. De dis ne folces nis. 
Ne her Gisse healle hornas Fremman willad. 
ne byrna®. (zo) Ac on wacnigeas nu. 
(s) Ac her forpbera®s. Wigend mine. 
Fugelas singa6. Habba5 eowre landa. 
Gylled greghama. Hie geap on ellen. 
Gud wudu hlynne®. Winda6 on orde. 


38> Ke. gebéran. — 39% Gr. swanas; dropped by Tr.— E.tr., most Edd, swétne (for 
hwitne, partly metri causa). — Gru. sylfres hwitne méde. — 41 Holt. swa ne féol hira 
nan (metri causa). Before it lacuna assumed and missing words supplied by Rie.L., Gr, 
Mé., Tr. — 42) Ke., E.Sc., Tr., Cha. (?) dura. — 45% Tho., Schti., Cha., Holt.® heresceorp 
unhrér; Jr. h. ahroren; Ke., Holt.25, Sed. heresceorpum hror. — 45° Tr., Holt., Sed. 
pyrle]l. (Or pyrfell, cf. T.C. § 3.) — 46% Holt. Da fregn hine sdna (metri causa), 


1 For the runic ‘ wyn’ regularly printed in Hickes’s text the ordinary w has been sub- 
stituted, 
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Wesad on mode. Secean wylle. 

Da aras menig goldhladen Da wes on healle. 
Segn. Wel-slihta gehlyn. 

Gyrde hine his swurde. Sceolde Celes bor®. 

Da to dura eodon. Genumon handa. 

Drihtlice cempan. (30) Banhelm berstan. 

(15) Sigeferd and Eaha. Buruhdelu dynede. 

Hyra sword getugon. OS et Sere guéde. 

And et oprum durum. Garulf gecrang. 

Ordlaf and Guplaf. Ealra erest. 

And Hengest sylf. Eordbuendra 

Hwearf him on laste. Gudlafes sunu. 

Da gyt Garulf. Ymbe hyne godra fela. 
Gu®dere styrode. Hwearflacra hrer. 

Det he swa freolic feorh. Hrefen wandrode. 
For-man sipe. (3s) Sweart and sealo brun. 

(20) To Sere healle durum. Swurd-leoma stod. 
Hyrsta ne beran. Swylce eal Finnsburuh. 
Nu hyt nipa heard. Fyrenu were. 

Any man wolde. Ne gefregn ic. 

Ac he fregn ofer eal. Nefre wurplicor. 

Undearninga. Et wera hilde. 

Deormod helep. Sixtig sigebeorna. 

Hwa a duru heolde. Sel geberann. 

Sigeferp is min Nama cwep Ne nefre swa noc hwitne 
he. medo. 

Ic eom secgena leod. Sel forgyldan. 

(25) Wrecten wide cud. (40) Donne hnefe guldan. 
Fela ic weuna gebad. His hegstealdas. 
Heordra hilda. Hig fuhton fif dagas. 
De is gyt herwitod. Swa hyra nan ne feol. 


Sweper Su sylf to me, Drihtgesida, 
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Ac hig 6a duru heoldon. 
Da gewat him wund hele®. 
On weg gangan. 
Sede p his byrne. 
Abrocen were. 

(45) Here sceorpum hror. 


And eac wes his helm Syrl. 
Da hine sona fregn. 

Folces hyrde. 

Hu 6a wigend hyra. 
Wunda geneson. 

Odde hweper Sera hyssa. 


NOTES 


1-12. Hnef announces the approach of enemies and arouses his 
men. 

We may picture to ourselves the situation as follows. One of the 
Danes, who are distrustful of the Frisians, has been watching outside and 
reports to the king a suspicious gleam of light. Hnef replies: ‘ These 
are signs of nothing else but armed men marching against us.’ Then, by 
bold anticipation, the realities of battle are sketched by the speaker. 
It is natural to suppose that Hengest is the watcher addressed by the 
king. 

2. [H]nef hléoprode 3a. For the scansion, Hel. 4826 werod sidoda 
thé has been cited as a parallel. (Heusler.) —heapogeong. Evidently 
Hnef was thought to be much younger than his sister. 

3. dis ne daga®, ‘ this is not the dawn.’ — né hér draca ne fléoged; 
ie., a fire-spitting dragon. See Beow. 2312, 2522, 2582; OF. Chron. a.v. 
793 (D, E, F); Lied vom Hiirnen Seyfrid 18: Die Burg die ward erleuch- 
tet, Als ob sie wer entprant (as a result of the flying of a dragon). The 
exchange of remarks about an alarming light could have suggested itself 
to the poet by the old belief that an approaching battle was signalized 
by a reddening of the sky. Cp. Helgakv. Hund. ii 22: verpr vigroba wm 
vtkinga, and Heusler’s note (Thule, No. 1, p. 149). 

5 f. forb berad of the MS. can be justified on the assumption that the 
war equipments specified afterwards are the object of berad (see, e.g., 
Beow. 291, Ex. 219, Mald. 12) which the poet had in mind but did not 
take the time to express. [A frankly intrans. use of for beran, ‘ press 
forward? (Schilling, MLN.i 116 f., Dickins) can hardly be recognized. 
The supposedly parallel cases of beran wit, El. 45, Andr. 1221 were mis- 
understood by Gr. Spr. Cf. also Angl. xxvii 407 f.] — The fugelas seem 
to be the birds of prey (see 34), who gather in expectation of slaughter, 
as in Gen. 1983 ff., Ex. 162 ff., El. 27 ff., Jud. 206 ff. For other interpre- 
tations proposed such as ‘ arrows,’ ‘ morning birds,’ see Bu. Tid. 304 f., 
Bu. 22f., Miller 47; Angl. xxviii 447; Boer, ZfdA. xlvii 140 ff.; Rieger, 
Zfd A. x\viii 9. — gréghama, ‘ the grey-coated one,’ i.e. either ‘ wolf ’ — 
the familiar animal of prey, beside raven and eagle, in the regular epic 
trio, cp., e.g., Brun. 64 — or ‘ coat of mail’ (cp. Beow. 334). gyllan fits 
both meanings (Rid. 25.3; Andr. 127). 

4-9. Now the moon lights up the scene: the tragic fate is inevitable, 
nu arisad wéadeda. Thus Hildebrand exclaims: welaga n@ .. . wéwurt 
skihit, Hildebr. 49. pes (mona) is thoroughly idiomatic, cp. Rid. 58.1: 
déos lyft, Gen. 811: péos beorhte sunne, etc. (Arch. cxv 182). — under 
wolcnum ; the moon is passing ‘ under,’ i.e., ‘ behind ” the clouds, though 
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not really hidden by them. A stereotyped expression is here put to a 
fine, picturesque use. 

9. Sisne folces nid fremman, ‘ carry out this enmity of the people.’ 

12. The ‘ wyn’ form of winda@ is slightly different from the custom- 
ary w of Hickes; hence it has sometimes been taken for a ); so wrecten 
25 (see Dickins). (bindad =‘ show your temper? (?).) 

13-27. The warriors on both sides make ready for the fight. 

13. goldhladen may be meant with reference to helmets, swords, 
corslets, or (Bu. 24:) bracelets such as Hrélf’s warriors are to use in the 
last fight for their king: ‘load your arms with gold; let your right hands 
receive the bracelets, that they may swing their blows more heavily ’ 
(Saxo ii 64, Par. § 7). [Cf. Olrik-Hollander, The Heroic Legends of Den- 
mark (1919), pp. 121 f.] Note Ruin 33 ff.: beorn monig/gledmod and 
goldbeorht ....wighyrstum scén. — 13° is metrically doubtful. 

16. zt 6prum durum, scil. ‘ stood ’” or ‘ drew their swords.’ The plural 
durum has singular meaning; cp. 20. 

17. and Hengest sylf. Hengest now takes his place inside the hall with 
the others. (The use of sy/f is no indication that he is the king.) 

18 ff. Da gyt marks the progress of the narrative (which now intro- 
duces another fighter): ‘further,’ ‘ then.’ [Or does g¥¢ denote ‘ as yet’ 
in conjunction with (and partly anticipating) the negative meaning of 
the sentence (stjrde, ne)?] The Frisian Gidere tries to restrain the im- 
petuous youth, Garulf— perhaps his nephew, cp. Nibel. 2208 ff., 
Waltharius 846 ff. — from risking his life ‘ at the first onset’ (19%, cp. 
Beow. 740; or: ‘in his first battle’?); but Garulf, heedless of danger, 
rushes to one of the doors, encounters the veteran Sigeferp, and meets 
a hero’s death. There is nothing startling about the fact that Garulf’s 
father has the same name, Gidlaf (33), as one of the Danish warriors. 
(In Maldon occur two persons named Godric, 187: 321, and two named 
Wulfmér, 113: 155.) Certainly we need not assume that father and son 
are fighting on opposite sides. See ESt. xxxix 308. — Cha. Intr. 283 ff. 
suggests that Garulf (possibly miswritten Gefwulf, Wids. 26) may have 
been the chief of the ‘ Jutes.’ Schneider (L 4.13 a, 22 d) conjectures that 
in the original story Garulf was the son of Finn. Beaty (L 7.25 k) tries 
to establish Garulf as Finn’s son by way of taking gw#dldf 33 as an adjec- 
tive designating Finn. [Further, LF. 4.39.] 

20. As to hyrsta (parallel with feorh) beran, see Beow. 291, and note 
on F. 5 f. (Angl. xxviii 456.) 

21. nipa heard, scil. Sigeferp. 

22. hé, scil. Garulf. — ofer eal. The neuter eal (in contrast with ealle, 
Beow. 28099, cp. Gen. 2462, Dan. 527, Sat. 616, etc. [see Arch. civ 291]) 
includes both the fighters and the scene (and tumult) of fighting. Cp. 
Mald. 256: ofer eall clypode; also Alfric, Saints iv 280, xxiii 803. 

24. cwep hé is a parenthetic addition (which during the merely oral 
existence of such lays was dispensed with). It is to be disregarded metri- 
cally. Cf, Rie V. 58 n.; Heusler, Z/dA. xlvi 245 ff, 
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26. heordra. Cha. Intr. 245 n. calls attention to the fact that, among 
numerous unquestionable inaccuracies of Hickes’s transcripts of Old 
English specimens, there is not lacking an erroneous eo for ea (Menol. 
121: MS. bearn). Thus it will seem to be unnecessary here to find an 
explanation for such an orthographic irregularity. 

27. sweper, ‘ which one of two things,’ i.e. victory or death. Cp. 
Hildebr. 60 ff. 

28-40. The battle rages. 

28. on (healle), ‘ in (the hall) ? (cp. 30°), or ‘ at,’ ‘ around ? (cp. Beow. 
2529, 926[?]). — wealle would be metrically more regular. 

29. No explanation or really satisfactory emendation of celes has 
been found. The conjecture cellod rests on Mald. 283: cellod bord, but 
the meaning of this nonce word is unknown. (Rieger LF. 2.6: ‘ concave,’ 
‘curved’; Kluge LF. 2.9: from Lat. celatus; Trautmann LF. 2.10.46: 
cyllod ‘ covered with leather’; Grein Spr.: célod ‘ keel-shaped,’ ‘ oval’; 
B.-T. Suppl.: celod ‘ having a boss or beak ’; Holt. i, ii®: celced ‘ white’ 
(from cealc ‘ chalk ’).) See also Varr. 

34. hwearflic (cf. above, p. 238), perhaps =‘ agile,’ ‘ active,’ or ‘ obedi- 
ent,’ ‘ trusty ’; cp. Gifts of Men 68: pegn gehweorf; Go. gahwairbs ‘ pliant, 
obedient.’ [According to Mackie, ‘ mortal,’ ‘dead,’ on the basis of 
hwerflic ‘ fleeting,’ Boeth. 25.10 (B). — Cp. ON. hverfr ‘ shifting’; OE. 
Lind. Gosp.: huoerflice=vicissim.] — hr@w, ‘body,’ not necessarily 
‘corpse’; cp. Andr. 1031: ér pan hré crunge (though also walu féollon, 
Beow. 1042). — Numerous corrections of this passage have been pro- 
posed, see Varr. [Also Hwearfade (or Hwearf(t)lade) ern (=earn, cf. 
Siev. § 158.1) would make sense. Kock* 126 f.: hwearf flacra earn; 
Holt. LF. 4.11.4: hwearf hlacra earn (*hlacor ‘ screaming,’ cp. hlacerian 
“to mock, deride’). The eagle is certainly an agreeable newcomer, to 
whom the raven is not likely to object. — Other guesses: MLR. xvi 59 
(Sedgefield) ; 2b. xix 105 (S. J. Crawford: ymb hine godra fala/hwearflicra 
krés (=hréas)).| — Hrefen wandrode. Cp. Mald. 106: hremmas wun- 
don. 

36. swylce eal Finnsburuh fjyrenu wére. (Cp. 1 ff.) See the parallels: 
Uhland, Germ. ii 356, Liining L 7.28.73 f., 31; also Iliad ii 455 ff. 

37 f. On the double comparative (used similarly in the corresponding 
passage, Beow. 1o11 f.), see M Ph. iii 252. 

39 f. See Beow. 2633 ff. and note. For a defense of the ‘ white mead ’ 
see Mackie (ref. to an 18th cent. quotation in the NED.). It is not sur- 
prising that critics (Heusler L 4.124.3.28, Holthausen®, Mackie, MLR. 
xvii 288) should feel strongly tempted to relieve the heavy line (39) by 
reading (with Trautmann): né néfre swétne medo sél forgyldan. 

41 ff. The Frisians, weakened and unable to make headway, [seem 
on the point of preparing for a new move... ]. — As to fif dagas, see 
Beow. 545 and note on 147. 

43 ff. It appears probable that the wounded man who‘ goes away ’ is 
a Frisian, and folces hyrde, Finn. See Rieger, Zfd A. xlviii 12; for argu- 
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ments to the contrary, see Bugge 28, Trautmann 62, Boer, ZfdA. xlvii 
147. We may imagine a disabled Frisian leaving the front of the battle 
line and being questioned by his chief as to how the [Danish?] warriors 
were bearing (or could bear) their wounds. 

45°. Type E. As to the shifting of the stress to the second syllable of 
unhror, cp. Beow. 1756, 2000. — heresceorpum hrér (see Hickes’s text) 
could refer only to the wund healed himself, 43. 

47. On the metrical division of this line, see note on B. 2481. 

48. Bugge (28), taking hweper as ‘ whether,’ would supply [Aild 
swedrode]. If hweper is = ‘which one,’ the missing words might be 
[hilde gedigde]; the names of the two young fighters were then contained 
in the following line. 

The rest is silence. But the outcome is revealed in the Beowulf Epi- 
sode. 

It has been surmised by Rieger (/.c.) that Finn, anxious to break down 
the resistance of the besieged at last, orders the hall to be set on fire (as 
is done, Velsungasaga, ch. 8 and Nibel. 2048 ff.), whereupon the Danes, 
forced into the open, have to meet the Frisians on equal ground. 


APPENDIX I 


PARALLELS 


(ANALOGUES AND ILLUSTRATIVE PASSAGES) 


I. ANGLO-SAXON GENEALOGIES! 


$1. West SAxon GENEALOGY. 


§ 1.1. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ed. B. Thorpe, 1861; i 126 ff.). 
ADassse (MSe By cps Ay Gy Ds) 

Apelwulf... gefor...Se Abelwulf wes Ecgbrihting. Ecgbriht.. . 
Tngilarerrersrs (14 more names). Brand — Beldeg — Woden — Frealaf 
— Finn — God(w)ulf — Geata (A, D: Geat, C: Geatt) — Tetwa — 
Braw?— Scyitpwa (A: Sceldwea, C: Scealdwa) — HErEmop — Iter- 
mon — Hatra — Hwala — Bedwig? ScEAFING, id est filius Noe, se wes 
geboren on pere earce Noes. Lamech. Matusalem.... Seth. Adam 
primus homo et pater noster, id est Christus. 

§ 1.2. Asserius, De Rebus Gestis £lfredi (A.D. 893) (ed. W. H. Ste- 
venson, Oxford, 1904). Cap. i. 

Genealogia: #lfred rex, filius Ethelwulfi regis. . Ecgberhti . . . Ingild 

eee s Brond — Beldeag — Uuoden — Frithowald — Frealaf — Fri- 
thuwulf — Finn — Godwulf — Geata, quem Getam iamdudum pagani 
pro deo venerabantur — Tatuua — Bravu— ScELDWEA — HERE- 
mop — Itermod — Hathra — Huala — Beduuig — Seth*— Noe — La- 
mech — Mathusalem — Enoch — Malaleel — Cainan — Enos — Seth 
— Adam. 

§ 1.3. Fabii Ethelwerdi (ob. cir. 1000 A.p.) Chronicorum libri quatuor 
(ed. H. Petrie, J. Sharpe, T. D. Hardy; Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica, Vol. i, 1848). Lib. iii, cap. iii (p. 512). 

Athulf rex... filius Ecgbyrhtiregis...Ingild...... Brond — Balder 
— Uuothen — Frithouuald — Frealaf — Frithouulf — Fin — Goduulfe 


1On the numerous Ags. genealogies, see Grimm D. M. iii 377-401 (1709-36); Kemble ii, 
pp. v ff., & L 4.43; Earle-Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles ii (1899), 1-6 (harmonized 
genealogical trees); Haack L 4.30. 23 ff.; Chadwick Or. 269 ff.; Cha. Intr. ros ff., 311 ff.; E. 
Hackenberg, Die Stammtafeln der ags. Kénigreiche, Berlin Diss., 1918. On ON. genealogies, 
see Corpus Poeticum Boreale (L 10.1) ii 511 ff.; cp. Par. §§ 5, 8.1. 

2 Important names have been marked by the use of capitals or italics. 

3 According to E. Bjorkman, ES?. lii 170, Beibl. xxx 23-5, the d is a scribal error for o (ina 
form based on a latinized *Beowius). MS. D has Beowt. 

4 Stevensen’s note: ‘legendum tamen Sceaf.’ 
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— Geat — Tetuua — Bro — Scytp — Scrr. Ipse Scef cum uno dro- 
mone advectus est in insula oceani que dicitur Scani,! armis circundatus, 
eratque valde recens puer, et ab incolis illius terre ignotus; attamen ab 
eis suscipitur, et ut familiarem diligenti animo eum custodierunt, et post 
in regem eligunt; de cuius prosapia ordinem trahit Athulf rex. 

(English translation in J. A. Giles’s Six Old English Chronicles |[Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library].) 

§ 1.4. Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi (ob. A.p. 1143) De Gestis 
Regum Anglorum libri quinque (ed. W. Stubbs, London, 1887). Lib. ii, 
§ 116. 

Ethelwulfus fuit filius Egbirhti...Ingild[us]...... Brondius — 
Beldegius — Wodenius — Fridewaldus — Frelafius — Finnus — Godul- 
fus — Getius— Tetius— Browrus — ScELp1us — SceEaF. Iste, ut ferunt, 
in quandam insulam Germanie Scandzam, de qua Jordanes, historio- 
graphus Gothorum loquitur, appulsus navi sine remige, puerulus, posito 
ad caput frumenti manipulo, dormiens, ideoque Sceaf nuncupatus, ab 
hominibus regionis illius pro miraculo exceptus, et sedulo nutritus; 
adulta etate regnavit in oppido quod tunc Slaswic, nunc vero Haithebi 
appellatur. Est autem regio illa Anglia Vetus dicta, unde Angli venerunt 
in Britanniam, inter Saxones et Gothos constituta. Sceaf fuit filius 
HEREMODIL.... 


§ 2. MercIAN GENEALOGY. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ed. B. Thorpe, i 86). a.p. 755 (MSS. A, 
By): 

f ed Orra feng to rice ond heold xxxix. wintra; ond his sunu Ecgferp 
heold xli. daga ond c. daga. Se Offa wes Pincgferping. pincgferp Ean- 
wulfing. Eanwulf — Osmod — Eawa — Pybba — Creoda — Cynewald 
— Cnebba — Icel — Eom@r? — Angelpeow — OrrA — W2£RMUND — 
Wihtleg Wodening. 

See ib., A.D. 626 (MSS. B, C), and Sweet, The Oldest English Texts, 


Ds 170: 
§ 3. KENTISH GENEALOGY. 


Nennii Historia Britonum (redaction dated cir. 800 a.p.) (ed. J. 
Stevenson, London, 1838), § 31. Cf. Cha. Intr. 199. 

Interea venerunt tres ciule a Germania expulse in exilio, in quibus 
erant Hors et HENcist, qui et ipsi fratres erant, filii Guictgils, filii 
Guitta, filii Guectha, filii Vuoden, filii Frealaf, filii Fredulf, filii Finn, 
filii Fotcwatp,? filii Geta, qui fuit, at aiunt, filius Dei. 


1 See Intr. xxxvii; Glossary of Proper Names: Sceden-ig. 

2 Sweet, O.E.T. 170.93: Eamer. 

3 Thus also in Henry of Huntingdon’s Historia Anglorum (cir. 1135 A-D.), lib. ii, § 1, where 
the name is corrupted, however, to Flocwald. 
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Il. SCANDINAVIAN DOCUMENTS 


(See L ro.1, 2, 3, 4, 8.) 
§ 4. ELpER Eppa. 


Hyndluljép (cir. close of the roth century).1 

2. Let us pray the Father of the Hosts to be gracious to us, for he 
grants and gives gold to his servants; he gave HeERMOdR a helmet and 
mail-coat, and StGMUNDR a sword. a 

9. For they have laid a wager of Welsh-ore (i.e., gold), Ohtere [ Or- 
TARR] the young and Ongenpéow [ANGANTYR]. I am bound to help the 
former, that the young prince may have his father’s heritage after his 
kinsmen. 

11. Now do thou tell over the men of old and say forth in order the 
races of men. Who of the Shieldings[SxjotpuNGa]? Who of the Shelfings 
[SxiLFincA]? who of the Ethelings? who of the Wolfings[Yirinca]? who 
of the Free-Born? who of the Gentle-Born are the most chosen of kindred 
of all upon earth? 

14. Onela [Ax1] was of old the mightiest of men, and HALFDANR in 
former days the highest of the Shieldings. Famous are the wars which 
that king waged, his deeds have gone forth to the skirts of heaven. I5. 
He [Halfdanr] strengthened himself in marriage with [the daughter of] 
EyMmunpR the highest of men, who slew Sigtryggr with the cold blade; 
he wedded Almweig the highest of ladies; they bred up and had eighteen 
sons. 


§ 5. Prosz Eppa.* 


Prologus, § 3. 

arate Vingepérr, hans sonr Vingener, hans sonr Méda, hans sonr Ma- 
gi, hans sonr SESKEF** — Bedvig — Athra — Itrmann — HErem6ds — 
Skjaldun, er vér kqllum Sxyorp — Biéf, er vér kollum ByAR — Jat — 
Gud6lfr — Finn — Friallaf, er vér kollum Fridleif — Véden, bann kol- 
lum vér Odin. 

Skaldskaparmal. Ch. 40. Sxjo~pr hét sonr Odins, er Skjqldungar 
eru fré komnir; hann haf%i atsetu? ok ré3* londum, par sem na er kollud 
Danmork, en p4 var kallat Gotland.* Skjoldr Atti pann son, er Fridleifr 
hét, er londum ré8 eptir hann; sonr Fridleifs hét Fr6di [‘ Frid-Fr6 i ’]. 
[There follows the story of Fr68i’s mill (of happiness, peace, and gold), 
and the Grottasgngr,i.e. Mill Song.5] — Ch. 41. Konungr einn { Danmork 
er nefndr Hrotrr Kraxt; hann var dgetastr® fornkonunga fyrst af 

1 The translation in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale is used. 

* Finnur Jénsson’s edition (1900) is used. 

*™ Te., OE. sé Scé(a)f. See Par. § 8.1. 

2‘ residence.? 3‘ruled’ (OE. réd). 4 Rather Jotland, i.e. ‘Jutland.’ 5 Grottasongr 22: 
‘Let us grind on! Yrsa’s child [Rolf Kraki] shall avenge Halfdan’s death on Frodi. He [Rolf} 


shall be called her son and her brother.’ (A new rendering by Malone: cf. note on 82 ff.) 
§ “most renowned.’ 
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mildi ok froeknleik! ok litillet?? ....... Konungr ré6 fyrir Upsglum, er 
Adits hét. Hann Atti? Yrsu, médur Hrélfs kraka. Hann hafdi ésett* 
vid pann konung, er ré3 fyrir Néregi, er Art hét. peir stefndu orrostu® 
milli sin 4 isi vats, bess er Veni heitr. [King Adils had asked Hrélfr 
for assistance; the latter, being engaged in another war, sent him his 
twelve champions, among whom were BQovAR-BJARKI, Hyatti hug- 
pradi, Vottr, Véseti.] I peiri orrostu fell Ali konungr ok mikill hluti® 
lids’? hans. pd t6k A®ils konungr af honum daudum hjélminn® Hildi- 
svin, ok hest® hans Hrafn . . . [There follows the story of Rolf’s famous 
expedition to Upsala.] 
Ch. 55. Pessir [eru hestar] taldir i Kdlfsvisu: 


Vésteinn [reid] Vali, Bjorn reid Blakki, 
en Vivill Stafi, en Bidrr Kerti, 
Mein pjéfr Méi, Atli Glaumi, 

en Morginn Vakri, en Adils Sléngvi, 
Aut Hrafni, Hogni Holkvi, 

es til iss ridu,?° en Haraldr Folkvi, 
en annarr austr Gunnarr Gota, 
und A®OILsI en Grana Sigur®r. 


grar hvarfad6i, 
geiri undaor. 


§ 6. Ynerincasaca.!} 


Ch. 5. Skjoup, the son of Odinn, wedded her [Gefjon], and they dwelt 
at Hleidra. — Ch. 23 (27). (The sea-burial of King Haki.) Now King 
Haki had gotten such sore hurts, that he saw that the days of his life 
would not be long; so he let take a swift ship that he had, and lade it with 
dead men and weapons, and let bring it out to sea, and ship the rudder, 
and hoist up the sail, and then let lay fire in tarwood, and make a bale 
aboard. The wind blew offshore, and Haki was come nigh to death, or 
was verily dead, when he was laid on the bale, and the ship went blazing 
out into the main sea; and of great fame was that deed for long and long 
after. — Ch. 27 (31). (The Fall of King Ottarr vendilkraka.) [OTTARR 
(the son of Ectrt), king of Sweden, in retaliation for a Danish invasion 
made in the preceding year (because Ottarr refused to pay the scat 
promised by Egill), went with his warships to the land of the Danes, 
while their king Fr68i was warring in the East-Countries, and he harried 
there, and found nought to withstand him.] Now he heard that men were 
gathered thick in Selund [i.e., Zealand], and he turned west through 
Eyre-Sound, and then sailed south to Jutland, and lays his keels for 
Limbfirth, and harries about Vendil, and burns there, and lays the land 
waste far and wide whereso he came. Vatt [ Vottr] and Fasti were Fr66i’s 


1 € prowess.’ 2 ¢ affability.’ 3 ‘had (as wife)’; OE. dhte. 4 © quarrel.’ 5 * fight.” 
6‘portion.? 7 ‘ (of his) following.’ 8 ‘ the helmet.’ __9 ‘ horse.” {10 ‘rode to the ice.’ 
11 The translation in The Saga Library is used, 
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earls [jarlar] whom he had set to the warding of the land whiles he was 
away thence; so when these earls heard that the Swede king was harry- 
ing in Denmark, they gathered force, and leapt a-shipboard, and sailed 
south to Limbfirth, and came all unawares upon King Ottarr, and fell to 
fighting; but the Swedes met them well, and folk fell on either side; but 
as the folk of the Danes fell, came more in their stead from the country- 
sides around, and all ships withal were laid to that were at hand. So such 
end the battle had, that there fell King Ottarr, and the more part of his 
host. The Danes took his dead body and brought it a-land, and laid it 
on acertain mound, and there let wild things and common fowl tear the 
carrion. Withal they made a crow of tree and sent it to Sweden, with 
this word to the Swedes, that that King Ottarr of theirs was worth but 
just so much as that; so afterwards men called him Ottarr Vendil- 
crow [Ottarr vendilkraka]. So says Thiodolf:1 


Into the erns’ grip I hear these works 
Fell the great Ottarr, Of Vatt and Fasti 
The doughty of deed, Were set in tale 
Before the Danes’ weapons: By Swedish folk: 
The glede of war That Fr66i’s island’s 
With bloody foot Earls between them 
At Vendil spurned Had slain the famous 
The one from afar. Fight-upholder. 


— Ch. 29 (33). King Hetct, the son of Halfdan, ruled in Hlezdra in 
those days, and he came to Sweden with so great a host that King Adils 
saw nought forit but to fleeaway...... King Helgi fell in battle whenas 
Ro6iF Krak was eight winters old, who was straightway holden as king 
at Hleidra. King Adris had mighty strife with a king called AL? the 
Uplander [Ali inn up plenzki] from out of Norway. King Adilsand King 
Ali had a battle on the ice of the Vener Lake, and Alifell there, but A®ils 
gained the day. Concerning this battle is much told in the Story of 
the Skjgldungs [% Skjeldunga segu], and also how Rélf Kraki came to 
Upsala to A®dils; and that was when R6lf Kraki sowed gold on the Fyris- 
meads. 


§ 7. Saxonts Grammaticr GestaA DANoRUM.? 


II, pp. 38f.: Dragon Fight of Frotho (1), father of Haldanus. A man of 
the country met him [FRotHo] and roused his hopes [of obtaining 
money] by the following strain:‘ ‘ Not far off is an island rising in deli- 
cate slopes, hiding treasure in its hills and ’ware of its rich booty. Herea 
noble pile is kept by the occupant of the mount, who is a snake wreathed 
in coils, doubled in many a fold, and with a tail drawn out in winding 


1In the Ynglingatal (probably composed cir. 900 A.D.). 

2 Hence Adils was called Ala délgr (the foe of Ali), Ynglingatal 26. 

8 Holder’s edition and Elton’s English translation are used. — Additional extracts may be 
found in the Notes, pp. 125 ff., 163, 195 f., 202 f., cf. 223. 

4 In Latin hexameters, 
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whorls, shaking his manifold spirals and shedding venom. If thou 
wouldst conquer him, thou must use thy shield and stretch thereon bulls’ 
hides, and cover thy body with the skins of kine, nor let thy limbs lie 
bare to the sharp poison; his slaver burns up what it bespatters. Though 
the three-forked tongue flicker and leap out of the gaping mouth, and 
with awful yawn menace ghastly wounds, remember to keep the daunt- 
less temper of thy mind; nor let the point of the jagged tooth trouble 
thee, nor the starkness of the beast, nor the venom spat from the swift 
throat. Though the force of his scales spurn thy spears, yet know there 
is a place under his lowest belly whither thou mayst plunge the blade; 
aim at this with thy sword, and thou shalt probe the snake to his centre. 
Thence go fearless up to the hill, drive the mattock, dig and ransack 
the holes; soon fill thy pouch with treasure, and bring back to the shore 
thy craft laden.’ 

Frotho believed, and crossed alone to the island, loth to attack the 
beast with any stronger escort than that wherewith it was the custom for 
champions to attack. When it had drunk water and was repairing to its 
cave, its rough and sharp hide spurned the blow of Frotho’s steel. Also 
the dart that he flung against it rebounded idly, foiling the effort of the 
thrower. But when the hard back yielded not a whit, he noted the belly 
heedfully, and its softness gave entrance to the steel. The beast tried to 
retaliate by biting, but only struck the sharp point of its mouth upon the 
shield. Then it shot out its flickering tongue again and again, and gasped 
away life and venom together. 

The money which the king found made him rich. 

Il, p. 51. Cuius [scil. HALDANI] ex e0 maxime fortuna ammirabilis 
fuit, quod, licet omnia temporum momenta ad exercenda atrocitatis 
officia contulisset, senectute vitam, non ferro finierit. Huius filii Ror et 
Hetco fuere. A Roe Roskildia condita memoratur.... Hic brevi 
angustoque corpore fuit. Helgonem habitus procerior cepit. Qui diviso 
cum fratre regno, maris possessionem sortitus, regem Sclavie Scalcum 
maritimis copiis lacessitum oppressit. . . . 

Il, pp. 52f. His filius HoTHBRoDUS succedit, qui. . . post immensam 
populorum cladem Atislum et Hgtherum filios procreavit ..... Daniam 
petit, eiusque regem Roe tribus preliis provocatum occidit. His cognitis 
Hetco filium Rotvonem Lethrica arce conclusit, heredis saluti consul- 
turus .. . Deinde presides ab Hothbrodo immissos, ut externo patriam 
dominio liberaret, missis per oppida satellitibus, cede subegit. Ipsum 
quoque Hothbrodum cum omnibus copiis navali pugna delevit; nec 
solum fratris, sed eciam patrie iniuriam plenis ulcionis armis pensavit. 
Quo evenit, ut, cui nuper ob Hundingi cedem agnomen incesserat, nunc 
Hortuproni strages cognomentum inferret. 

II, p. 53. Huic filius Rotvo succedit, vir corporis animique dotibus 
venustus, qui stature magnitudinem pari virtutis habitu commendaret. 


1 A similar, condensed version is the account of Fridlevus’ dragon fight, vi, pp. 180 f. 
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II, p. 56. [Brarco, one of Rolvo’s champions, has protected (H)1atto 
against the insults of the wedding guests who were throwing bones at the 
latter, and has slain Agnerus the bridegroom.] Talibus operum meritis 
exultanti novam de se silvestris fera victoriam prebuit. Ursum quippe 
eximie magnitudinis obvium sibi inter dumeta factum iaculo confecit, 
comitemque suum Jaltonem, quo viribus maior evaderet, applicato ore 
egestum belue cruorem haurire iussit. Creditum namque erat, hoc po- 
cionis genere corporei roboris incrementa prestari. 

TI, pp. 59 ff. [When HitartHwarus (who has been appointed gover- 
nor of Sweden) makes his treacherous, fatal attack on Rotvo at Lethra, 
HIAtTO arouses his comrade Biarco to fight for their king: (p. 67) ‘ Hanc 
maxime exhortacionum seriem idcirco metrica racione compegerim, 
quod earundem sentenciarum intellectus Danici cuiusdam carminis (i.e., 
the Bjarkamdl) compendio digestus a compluribus antiquitatis peritis 
memoriter usurpatur.’ Some select passages:] P. 59. Ocius evigilet, 
quisquis se regis amicum/Aut meritis probat, aut sola pietate fatetur. 
. ... Dulce est nos domino percepta rependere dona,/Acceptare enses, 
fameque impendere ferrum....P. 60. Omnia que poti temulento 
prompsimus ore,/Fortibus edamus animis, et vota sequamur... 
{Words of Brarco:] P. 64. . . . licet insula memet/Ediderit, stricteque 
habeam natalia terre,/Bissenas regi debebo rependere gentes,/Quas 
titulis dedit ille meis. Attendite, fortes! ... In tergum redeant clypei; 
pugnemus apertis/Pectoribus, totosque auro densate lacertos./Armillas 
dextre excipiant, quo forcius ictus/Collibrare queant, et amarum figere 
vulnus. 

VIII, p. 264. [When Haratp HitpEtan, king of Denmark, had been 
slain in the battle of Bravalla,] Rinc, king of Sweden, harnessed the 
horse on which he rode to the chariot of the king [Harald], decked it 
honorably with a golden saddle, and hallowed it in his honor. Then he 
proclaimed his vows, and added his prayer that Harald would ride on 
this and outstrip those who shared his death in their journey to Tar- 
tarus; and that he would pray Pluto, the lord of Orcus, to grant a calm 
abode there for friend and foe. Then he raised a pyre, and bade the 
Danes fling on the gilded chariot! of their king as fuel to the fire. And 
while the flames were burning the body cast upon them, he went round 
the mourning nobles and earnestly charged them that they should freely 
give arms, gold, and every precious thing to feed the pyre in honor of so 
great a king, who had deserved so nobly of them all. He also ordered 
that the ashes of his body, when it was quite burnt, should be transferred 
to an urn, taken to Leire [Lethram], and there, together with the horse 
and armor, receive a royal funeral. 


§ 8. CHRONICLES. 


§ 8.1. Langfedgatal. — ‘ Vetustissima Regum Septentrionis Series 


1 Rather, ship; ‘ inauratam regis sui puppim.? 
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Langfedgatal! dicta.? (12th century, MS. cir. 1300 A.D.) (Scriptores 
Rerum Danicarum Medii Avi ed. Jacobus Langebek. Vol. i, Hafnia, 
1772; pp. 1-6.) 

Japhet Noa sun, fadir Japhans ...f. Jupiter ...f. Priami Konungs 
i Troeo..... hans sun Magi. hans sun Seskef vel SEscer.2 Bedvig. 
Athra. Itermann. Heremotr. ScCEALDNA. Bear. Eat. Godulfi. Finn. 
Frealaf. Voden, pan kollum ver Oden. —[The Norwegian line:] Oden. 
Niordr i Noatunum. Yngvifreyr....Jorundr. Aun. Ecriy Tunna- 
dolgr. OTTARR VENDILKRAKA. Apits at Uppsaulum.’ Eysteinn. Yng- 
varr.... Haralldr Harfagri. — [The Danish line:] Oden — SKIOLDR — 
Fridleifr — Fridefrode.... Frode F[rjekni— IncIALDR STARKADAR 
fostri— HatrpAn brodir hans. Hretct oc Hroar hans synir. ROLFR 
Krakt, Helga sun. Hr&£ReEKR Hnauggvanbaugi, Ingiallz sun — Frode 
— Halfdan— Hrerexr Slaungvanbaugi— Haralldr Hillditaunn — 
Sigurdr Hringr. Ragnar Lodbrok — Haurda Knutr. 

§ 8.2. Annales Lundenses.—‘ Annales Rerum Danicarum Esro- 
menses’ (ed. J. Langebek, /.c., pp. 212-50; including on pp. 224-27 the 
‘ Chronicle of the Lethra Kings,’ composed cir. 1160-1170 A.D.). 

P. 226. Non post multum vero temporis animosus ad uxoris exhorta- 
cionem H1arwart Sialandiam classe peciit. Genero* suo RotrF tribu- 
tum attulisse simulavit. Die quadam dilucescente ad Lethram misit, ut 
videret tributum, Rolff nunciavit. Qui cum vidisset non tributum sed 
exercitum armatum, vallatus est Rolff militibus, & a Hyarwardo inter- 
fectus est. Hyarwardum autem Syalandenses & Scanienses, qui cum 
eo erant, in regem assumpserunt. Qui brevi tempore a mane usque ad 
primam regali nomine potitus est. Tunc venit Haky frater, Hagbradi 
filius Hamundi, Hyarwardum interfecit & Danorum rex effectus est. 

§ 8.3. Sven Aageson. — ‘ Svenonis Aggonis filii Compendiosa Regum 
Daniz Historia a Skioldo ad Canutum VI? (cir. 1187 A.D.). (Ed. J. 
Langebek, /.c., pp. 42-64.) 

[Cap. I. ‘ De primo rege Danorum.’] SKIOoLD Danis primum didici 
prefuisse. Et ut eius alludamus vocabulo, idcirco tali functus est no- 
mine, quia universos regni terminos regie defensionis patrocinio affatim 
egregie tuebatur. A quo primum, modis Islandensibus, SKIOLDUNGER 
sunt reges nuncupati. Qui regni post se reliquit heredes, Frotut vide- 
licet & HALDANUM. Successu temporum fratribus super regni ambitione 
inter se decertantibus, Haldan, fratre suointerempto, regni monarchiam 
obtinuit. Hic filium, scilicet HeLcut, regni procreavit heredem, qui ob 
eximiam virtutum strenuitatem, pyraticam semper exercuit. Qui cum 
universorum circumiacentium regnorum fines maritimos classe pyratica 
depopulatus suo subiugasset imperio, ‘Rex maris? est cognominatus. 


1 [.e., ‘ roll of ancestors.’ 

2 From OE. sé Scé(a)f. Cf. Sievers, Beitr. xvi 361-3. 
3 au =o; so repeatedly in this text, 

4 Le., ‘ brother-in-law.’ 
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Huic in regno successit filius Rotr KRAKI, patria virtute pollens, occisus 
in Lethra, que tunc famosissima regis extitit curia, nunc autem Roskil- 
densi vicina civitati, inter abiectissima ferme vix colitur oppida. Post 
quem regnavit filius eius ROx1t! cognomento dictus Slaghenback. Cui 
successit in regno heres, agilitatis strenuitate cognominatus, quem 
nostro vulgari Frothi hin Frékninominabant. Huius filius & heres regni 
extitit WERMUNDUS.... Hic filium genuit Urri nomine, qui usque ad 
tricesimum eztatis suze annum fandi possibilitatem cohibuit. . . . [In the 
remainder of this chapter and in ch. II ‘ De duello Uffonis? the Offa 
story is told.] 

§ 8.4. Series Runica Regum Danie altera. (Langebek, l.c., pp. 31-34.) 
... Tha var FrotHE Kunung, Hadings sun, han drap en draga, ok 
skatathe annan time Thydistland, ok Frisland, ok Britanniam. Tha var 
Hatpan Kunung Frotha sun, han drap sina bréder, fore thy at han vildi 
hava rikit. Tho var RO Frotha sun, han bygdifést Roskeldo. Ok HELHE 
Kunung, hans brother, drap Kunung Horsrop af Sueriki, ok skatathe 
thrithia tima Thyhthistland. Tha var Rotr Kunung Krakg, Helhe sun, 
ihans tima var H1aLTI og BIeERGHI, ok hans magh het Jarmar...... Tha 
var VERMUND Kunung Vithlesth sun... Tha var Urrt Starki, Ver- 
munda sun, han skatathe fiarthe sinni Thydiskulande. Tha var Dan 
Kunung Uffa sun, ok Huhlek Kunung Uffa sun.... 

§ 8.5. Annales Ryenses. — ‘ Regum & Gentis Danorum Historia a 
Dano usque ad annum 1288, dicta vulgo Chronicon Erici Regis.’ (Lange- 
bek, /.c., pp. 148-70.) 

Pp. 150f. Dan. HuMBL2 filius eius. Hic erat vanus & iners, & pauca 
notabilia fecit. Unde Lotuer, frater eius, facta conspiratione Danorum 
contra fratrem, eum de regno deposuit, & pro eo regnavit. ‘Tertius 
Lother nimis durus fuit incolis regni, & in multis se nequiter gessit, & 
ideo tyrannidem eius Dani non ferentes, eum occiderunt ... SKIOLD. 
Gram. ...Harpanus. Ro. Hatpan & HEtct.... Helgi... strenuus 
bellator HoTtHBropuM regem Svecie occidit....Rotr Kraxt filius 
Helgi. Ipse post multas preclaras victorias ab HrarTWARO comite 
Scania, qui sororem eius habuit in uxorem, in lecto suo proditiose est 
occisus, in Lethra curia regaliin Sialandia, cum quo & Brarxk1 & Hrattt, 
pugiles clarissimi, cum tota familia regia, sunt occisi. Huic successit 
Hyarwarus. Hyarwarus regnavit brevi tempore, scil. a mane usque ad 
horam primam. Hunc occidit Haki filius Hamundi, & factus est rex 
Danorum. 

P, 152. Wichlethus... Wrrmunpus BLINDE...Huius tempore 
Keto & Wiggo, filii Frowini prefecti Sleswicensis, occiderunt Athislum 
regem Svecie, in ultionem patris sui... Urro Starke. Iste a septimo 
ztatis anno usque ad trigesimum noluit loqui, quousque in loco, qui 
adhuc Kunengikamp dicitur, super Eydoram cum filio regis Teutoni- 
corum & meliore pugile totius Teutoniz solus certans, ambos occidit. 


eee 


1*Nomen . . . corruptum est ex Rirtk Slangenboge.’ (Langebek’s footnote.) 
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§ 8.6. Skjoldungasaga —‘ Arngrim Jénsson’s Rerum Danicarum 
Fragmenta.’ (An epitome of a late (13th cent.) version of a Skjgldunga- 
Saga. A.D. 1596. Ed., with Introduction, by A. Olrik, Aarbgger for 
Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, Ser. II, Vol. ix (1894), 83-164. — Cf. 
Olson, L 4.65.82 ff.) 

Cap. I. Rerum Danicarum historiam Norvegorum commentarii . . . 
a Scrlotpo quodam Odini... filio ordiuntur. Tradunt...a Scioldo, 
quos hodie Danos, olim Sxror~puNGA fuisse appellatos .. . Scioldus 
in arce Selandie Hledro sedes posuit, que et sequentium plurimorum 
regum regia fuit.— Cap. IV enumerates six sons of Leifus, the son of 
Herleifus (the fourth king of Denmark): Herleifus, Hunleifus, Aleifus, 
Oddleifus, Geirleifus, Gunnleifus. — Cap. IX. Perpetrato hoc fratricidio 
rex FRopo regem Svecie Jorundum devicit, eique tributa imperavit; 
similiter etiam baroni cuidam Svecico nomine Sverting. Filiam Sveci 
simul rapuit Frodo, ex qua Hatrpanvo filium possedit. Concubina hec 
fuit. Postea ducta alia, IncIALLpum filium legitimum heredem suscepit. 
— Cap. X. [Genealogia:]...HatrpANus— Hetco, Roas vel Roi; 
[Helgo’s son:] RotpHo Krac. — Halfdanus .. . ex quadam Sigrida S1c- 
NYAM, Roam, et HELGONEM habuit. Ingialldus porro Halfdanum reg- 
nandi cupiditate cum exercitu ex improviso superveniens occidit. Daniz 
igitur monarcha factus relictam fratris viduam uxorem duxit ... Apud 
hanc educta est filia Signya, quam Ingialldus vili baroni Selandize 
SEVILLO postea elocavit. — Cap. XI. Roas filiam Angli uxorem duxit. 
— Cap. XII. Rotro cognomento KRrakeE vel Krag danice... caso 
Helgoni patri avoque eidem, octennis successit ... Rolfo Krake inter 
ethnicos reges celeberrimus, multa virtute insignis erat: sapientia, po- 
tentia seu opibus, fortitudine et modestia atque mira humanitate, 
statura procera et gracili.—...Habuit pugilem celeberrimum Rolfo 
Bopvarum, Norvegum: hic de omnibus aliis fortitudinis laudem ab- 
stulit.... Posthec ortis inter Aprtsum illum Svecie regem et ALONEM, 
Opplandorum regem in Norvegia, inimicitiis, prelium utrinque indicitur: 
loco pugne statuto in stagno Wener, glacie iam obducto... Rolpho 
domi ipse reses, pugiles suos duodecim Adilso in subsidium mittit, quo- 
rum etiam opera is alioqui vincendus, victoriam obtinuit. . . . — [ Rolf- 
onis] sororius Hiérvarpus, olim prelio subactus, occultum Rolfonis 
fovebat odium... Higrvardus in Selandiam aliquot navibus vectus, 
tributum solvere velle simulat. [He treacherously attacks Rolf.] Ile 
tamen cum suis heroica virtute arma capescit.... Pugnatur usque ad 
vesperam. ... Occubuit Roiro cum suis pene omnibus. — Cap. XIV. 
Higrvardo in ipso regni aditu interfecto, successit Rolfonis consan- 
guineus R#ReEcvs, qui Helgoni Rolfonis patri fuit patruelis. 

§ 8.7. Catalogus Regum Sveciea. (Ed. by A. Olrik, /.c., pp. 127 ff.) 
Cap. XXVII. Sicvarpus RiINco rex Svecie 27... . Hinc post acerri- 
mam pugnam fortiter occumbentibus Alfo cum Ingvone fratre, Sig- 
vardus etiam male vulneratus est. Qui, Alfsola funere allato, magnam 
navim mortuorum cadaveribus oneratam solus vivorum conscendit, 
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seque et mortuam Alfsolam in puppi collocans navim pice, bitumine et 
sulphure incendi iubet: atque sublatis velis in altum, validis a conti- 
nente impellentibus ventis, proram dirigit, simulque manus sibi violentas 
intulit; sese tot facinorum patratorem, tantorum regnorum possessorem, 
more maiorum suorum, regali pompa Odinum regem (id est inferos) in- 
visere malle, quam inertis senectutis infirmitatem perpeti, alacri animo 
ad socios in littore antea relictos prefatus; quidam narrant, eum, ante- 
quam littus relinqueret, propria se confodisse manu. Bustum tamen in 
littore more sui seculi congeri fecit, quod Ringshaug appellari iussit; 
ipse vero tempestatibus ratem gubernantibus, stygias sine mora tranavit 
undas. 


§ 9. Hrétrs SacaA KRAKA. 


Ch. 1. (3.7 ff.) HAtrpan konungr Atti prj born, twd syni ok eina 
déttur, er Sicn¥ hét; hin var elzt! ok gipt? Savit jarli, en synir Half- 
danar varu p4 ungir, hét annarr HrdArRR, an annarr HELGI. 

Ch. 3. (9.4 f.) Hr6éarr var pa télf* vetra,* en Hetcr tiu;’ hann var 
p6 peira meiri® ok freknari.’ 

Ch. 5. (17.9 ff.) Konungr hét Norori; hann ré6 fyrir nokkurum® hluta 
Englands; hans déttir hét Ogn. Hrdarr var longum? med Norodra 
konungi = epee ok um sfdir!® gekk™ Hréarr at eiga!? Ogn ok settiz par 
at riki med Norodra konungi magi sinum. 

Ch. 16. (45.25 ff.) Hrétrr konungr liggr ni { hernadi.4 ... ok alla 
konunga, sem hann finnr, pa gerir hann skattgilda!® undir sik, ok bar 
pat mest til, at allir hinir mestu’® kappar!’ vildu med honum vera ok en- 
gum!§ gdrum pjéna,!® pvi at hann var miklu mildari af f€° en nokkurir 
konungar adrir. Hrélfr konungr setti par hefudstad sinn, sem Hleidar- 
garor heitir; pat er {i Danmork ok er mikil borg® ok sterk,™ ok meiri 
rausn™ ok hoffrakt®® var par en nokkur stadar, ok f gllu pvi sem til 
storletis*® kom eda nokkurr hafdi spurn?’ af. 

Chs. 17 ff. Bodvar-Bjarkapattr. Summary: BoOSvaRR is the son of 
Bjorn?’ (the son of Hringr, king of Uppdalir in Norway) and Bera,?9 a 
peasant’s daughter. Having passed eighteen winters, he leaves Norway, 
(ch. 23:) visits his eldest brother Elgfr68i and his second brother )érir, 
who is king of Gautland, and continues on his way to Denmark. He 
arrives at Hleidargaroér, goes into King Hrélf’s hall, seats the simple and 
cowardly Hotrr, who is regularly made sport of by the feasters, next to 
himself, and when one of the men throws a large bone at both of them, 


1‘ eldest.’ 2“ given in marriage.’ 3 “ twelve.’ 4 =OE. wintira. 5 ‘ten.’ 
6 =OE. mara. 7 © braver.’ 8 dsm. of nokkvorr (=ne veit ek hverr), ‘ a certain.’ 
9 © long time.’ 10 ‘ at last.” 11 pret. of ganga. 122 =OE. dgan. 13 ‘ father- 
in-law.’ 14 ‘ harrying ” (ds.). 15 ¢ tributary.’ 16 =OE. mé@stan. 17 § cham- 
pions.’ 18 none” (dsm.). 19 ‘serve.’ 20 ds. of fé (OE. feoh). 21‘ than,’ 
22 =OE. burg. 3 ‘ strong.’ 24 “ magnificence.” 25 pomp.’ 26 ‘liberality ’ 
(gs.). 27 ‘ report.’ 23 T.e., ‘ bear ’; he was turned into a bear by magic. 29 Te. 


* she-bear.’ 
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returns it with such force as to kill the offender. Whereupon a great out- 
cry is made; but the king settles the matter and even asks Bodvarr to 
become one of his retainers. Bo®dvarr accepts the proposal, insisting at 
the same time that Hottr be allowed to join him. 

(68.10 ff.) As the Yule-tide approached, the men seemed greatly de- 
pressed. BoSvarr, upon asking the reason, was told by Hottr that about 
this time in the two preceding winters a great beast had appeared and 
caused great damage. It was a terrible monster (¢rgll), he said, with 
wings on its back, and no weapon could injure it. Nor would the king’s 
champions come home at this dreadful time. (68.17:) ‘ The hall is not 
as well guarded,’ said Bodvarr, ‘as I thought, if a beast can deal de- 
struction to the king’s domain and property.’ On Yule-eve the king 
commanded his men to leave the cattle to their fate and on no account 
to expose themselves to danger. But Bodvarr went secretly out at 
night, taking with him by force the trembling Horrr, and attacked the 
monster asit approached. At first his sword stuck fast in the sheath, but 
when he pulled very hard, the sword came out, and he struck it with 
such strength under the shoulder of the beast, that it ‘ stood ’” in its 
heart. The beast fell down dead. Bodvarr forced his comrade to drink 
of the blood and eat of the heart of the beast, whereby Hottr became 
strong and fearless. Both then set up the monster as if it were alive and 
returned to the hall. 

In the morning King Hr6otrr found on inquiry that the cattle had 
been unmolested, and he sent out men to investigate. They quickly re- 
turned with the report that at that very moment the monster was charg- 
ing down upon the hall. When the king called on volunteers to meet the 
beast, Hottr asked him for the loan of his sword Gullinhjalti, and with 
it he struck at the monster, causing it to fall over. Then the king turned 
to Bodvarr and said: ‘ A great change has come over Hottr; but it was 
you who slew the beast. I knew when you came here, that few were your 
equals, but this seems to me your bravest deed that you have made a 
champion of Hottr. From this day he shall be called Hjalti, — you shall 
be called after the sword Gullinhjalti.’ 

Ch. 24. (74.2 ff.) BoOVARR var mest metinn! ok haldinn,? ok sat hann 
upp 4 hegri® hond konunginum ok honum nest,’ p4 Hyatt hinn hug- 
pradi.® — (74.17 f.) . . . reyndiz® Bodvarr mestr allra hans kappa, hvat 
sem reyna’ purfti, ok { sv4 miklar virdingar§ komz hann hjé® Hrouri 
konungi, at hann eignadiz hans einkadéttur,!° Drifu. 

Chs. 25 ff. Expedition of Hrérrr and his champions (BoSvaRR among 
them) to Sweden. 

Chs. 32 ff. Fall of King Hréxrr and his champions (Bodvarr Bjarki, 
Hjalti, Vottr, and nine others) in defending themselves against HyQr- 
VAROR; Hjalti’s exhortations. Cp. Saxo li, pp. 59 ff. 


1 =OE. meten, pp. 2 =OE. healden, pp. 3 ‘right (hand).” 4‘nearest.? 5 ‘stout- 
hearted.’ 6‘wasproved.’ 7‘try.’ ‘honor.’ ° ‘at,’ ‘with.’ 10‘only daughter.’ 
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§ 9.1. Bjarkarimur. 


IV 58 ff. Byarxr (or BodvarR) kills a she-wolf and compels HJALtI 
to drink her blood. 

V 4 ff. Hyatt courageously faces and slays a gray bear which has 
attacked the folds of Hleidargardr; he is made one of Hrélf’s retainers. 

VIII 14 ff. Fight between Adrrs and Att on Lake Venir; A@ils is 
assisted by Bjarki and the other champions of Hrélfr. 


III. (ROMAN, FRANKISH, GOTHIC) HISTORIANS 


§ 10. CoRNELIT TAcITI GERMANIA. (A.D. 98.)! 


Cap. II. Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos mem- 
oriae et annalium genus est, Tuistonem deum terra editum. Ei filium 
Mannum, originem gentis conditoremque, Manno tris filios assignant, e 
quorum nominibus proximi Oceano Ingaevones,? medii Herminones, 
ceteri Istaevones vocentur. 

Cap. VI. Scutum reliquisse praecipuum flagitium, nec aut sacris 
adesse aut concilium inire ignominioso fas; multique superstites bellorum 
infamiam laqueo finierunt. 

Cap. VII. ... nec regibus infinita aut libera potestas. 

Cap. X. Auspicia sortesque ut qui maxime observant... . Et illud 
quidem etiam hic notum, avium voces volatusque interrogare; proprium 
gentis equorum quoque praesagia ac monitus experiri. 

Cap. XI. ...nec dierum numerun, ut nos, sed noctium computant. 

Cap. XIII. Insignis nobilitas aut magna patrum merita principis dig- 
nationem etiam adulescentulis assignant; ceteris robustioribus ac iam 
pridem probatis aggregantur. Nec rubor inter comites aspici. Gradus 
quin etiam ipse comitatus habet iudicio eius quem sectantur; magnaque 
et comitum aemulatio, quibus primus apud principem suum locus, et 
principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper et electorum iuvenum globo circumdari, in pace decus, 
in bello praesidium. Nec solum in sua gente cuique, sed apud finitimas 
quoque civitates id nomen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus 
emineat; expetuntur enim legationibus et muneribus ornantur et ipsa 
plerumque fama bella profligant. 

Cap. XIV. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci, turpe 
comitatui virtutem principis non adaequare. Iam vero infame in omnem 
vitam ac probrosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse; illum 
defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae eius assignare praecip- 
uum sacramentum est; principes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro prin- 
cipe; .. . exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate illum bellatorem equum, 


1A practical edition with a good commentary (in German), by H. Schweizer-Sidler, 7th 
ed., Halle a.S., 1912. 118 pp. A handy edition with English notes, by H. Furneaux, Oxford. 
1894. 131 pp. 

2 Plinius: Inguaeones, 
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illam cruentam victricemque frameam; nam epulae et quamquam in- 
compti, largi tamen apparatus pro stipendio cedunt. 

Cap. XX. Sororum filiis idem apud avunculum qui ad patrem honor. 

Cap. XXI. Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris seu propinqui quam 
amicitias necesse est; necimplacabiles durant; luitur enim etiam homici- 
dium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem 
universa domus, utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae 
iuxta libertatem. 

Cap. XXVII. Funerum nulla ambitio: id solum observatur, ut cor- 
pora clarorum virorum certis lignis crementur. Struem rogi nec vestibus 
nec odoribus cumulant; sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus 
adicitur. Sepulcrum caespes erigit; monumentorum arduum et opero- 
sum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, aspernantur. Lamenta ac lacrimas 
cito, dolorem et tristitiam tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est, 
viris meminisse. 

Cap. XL.! To the Langobardi, on the contrary, their scanty numbers 
are a distinction. Though surrounded by a host of most powerful tribes, 
they are safe, not by submitting, but by daring the perils of war. — Next 
come the Reudigni, the Aviones, the Anglii, the Varini, the Eudoses, the 
Suardones and Nuithones who are fenced in by rivers or forests. None of 
these tribes have any noteworthy feature, except their common worship 
of Nerthus, or mother-Earth, and their belief that she interposes in hu- 
man affairs, and visits the nations in her car. In an island of the ocean 
there is a sacred grove, and within it a consecrated chariot, covered over 
with a garment. Only one priest is permitted to touch it. He can per- 
ceive the presence of the goddess in this sacred recess, and walks by her 
side with the utmost reverence as she is drawn along by heifers. It isa 
season of rejoicing, and festivity reigns wherever she deigns to go and be 
received. They do not go to battle or wear arms; every weapon is under 
lock; peace and quiet are known and welcomed only at these times, till 
the goddess, weary of human intercourse, is at length restored by the 
same priest to her temple. Afterwards the car, the vestments, and, if 
you like to believe if, the divinity herself, are purified in a secret lake. 
Slaves perform the rite, who are instantly swallowed up by its waters. 
Hence arises a mysterious terror and a pious ignorance concerning the 
nature of that which is seen only by men doomed to die. 

Cap. XLV. (Aestiorum? gentes ...) matrem deum venerantur; in- 
signe superstitionis formas aprorum gestant; id pro armis omniumque 
tutela securum deae cultorem etiam inter hostis praestat. 


§ 11. S. GRecorm Episcopr TuRONENSIS (cir. 540-594 A.D.) HisToRta 
FRANcoRUM. (Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. 1xxi.) 


Lib. III, cap. I. Defuncto igitur CLopovecno rege, quatuor filii eius, 


1 From the translation of A. J. Church and W. J. Brodribb, London & New York, 1877. 
2 A non-Germanic tribe on the coast of the Baltic Sea (‘ Esthonians’). Cf. T. E. Karsten, 
Die Germanen (P.Grdr. 9), 1928, § 31. 
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id est THEupERICcUS, Chlodomeris, Childebertus, atque Chlothacharius 
regnum eius accipiunt, et inter se equa lance dividunt. Habebat iam 
tunc Theudericus filium, nomine THEUDEBERTUM, elegantem atque uti- 
lem. — Cap. III. His ita gestis, Dani cum rege suo, nomine CHLOCHI- 
LAICHO,! evectu navali per mare Gallias appetunt. Egressique ad terras 
pagum unum de regno Theuderici! devastant atque captivant, onera- 
tisque navibus tam de captivis quam de reliquis spoliis, reverti ad 
patriam cupiunt. Sed rex eorum in littus! residebat, donec naves altum 
mare comprehenderent, ipse deinceps secuturus. Quod cum Theuderico 
nuntiatum fuisset, quod scilicet regio eius fuerit ab extraneis devastata, 
Theudebertum filium suum in illas partes cum valido exercitu ac magno 
armorum apparatu direxit. Qui interfecto rege, hostes navali przlio 
superatos opprimit, omnemque rapinam terre restituit.* 


§ 11.1. Cf. De Monstris et Belluis Liber. (orig. 7th cent.?) See the 
texts of Haupt L 4.89 and Miillenhoff L 4.25.5. 

Part I. Cap. II. ‘ De Getarum rege Huiglauco* mirae magnitudinis.’ 

Et sunt mirae magnitudinis, ut rex HuI1cLAUCcUS,’ quiimperavit Getis 
et a Francis occisus est. Quem equus a duodecimo anno portare non 
potuit. Cuius ossa in R{[h]enz fluminis insula, ubiin Oceanum prorumpit, 
reservata sunt et de longinquo venientibus pro miraculo ostenduntur. 


§ 12. Jorpanis DE OrIGINE ACTIBUSQUE GETARUM. (A.D. 551.) (Ed. 
by A. Holder, Freiburg i.B. & Tiibingen, 1882.) 


Cap. XLIX. (Funeral of Attila.) Cuius manes quibus modis a sua 
gente honoratae sunt, pauca de multis dicere non omittamus. In mediis 
siquidem campis et intra tentoria serica cadavere collocato spectaculum 
admirandum et sollemniter exhibetur. Nam de tota gente Hunorum lec- 
tissimi equites in eum locum, quo erat positus, in modum circensium 
cursibus ambientes, facta eius cantu funereo tali ordine referebant. 
Praecipuus Hunorum rex Attila, patre genitus Mundzucco, fortissi- 
marum gentium dominus, qui inaudita ante se potentia solus Scythica et 
Germanica regna possedit...... Postquam talibus lamentis est defletus, 
stravam super tumulum eius, quam appellant ipsi, ingenti commessa- 
tione concelebrant, et contraria invicem sibi copulantes, luctum fune- 


1 Liber Historiae Francorum [based on Gregory] (cir. 727 A.D.), cap. xix: Chochilaico (and 
Varr.); —ib.: Theuderico pagum Attoarios vel alios; — ib.: ad litus maris, 

2 The exact date of this event (the all-important starting point of our historical computations 
in regard to Beowulf) cannot be made out. It has commonly been placed at, or about, 516 
A.D.; see also JEGPh. xxii 424-27 (Cook); Nerman (L4.97¢ 4) 85-87; A. 1242-44. (Chlodoweg 
(who was bornin 466) diedin 511, Theodericin 534, Theodebert in 548.) Grion L 3.36 thought 
it should be placed as late as 527. Fredborg L 4.92 f and P. Severinsen, Danske Studier, 1910, 
p. 96 suggested cir. 526. Cha. (Intr. 38x f., 2383-87) concludes that “all the evidence points 
to Hygelac’s raid having been after 516 and probably after 520, although perhaps before 522 
and certainly before 531.” If Gregory’s chronology were more definite and more reliable, we 
could speak with greater confidence about this subject. 

3 Varr.: Huncglaco, Huncglacus. (Original reading presumably: Hugilaicus.) 
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reum mixto gaudio celebrant noctuque secreto cadaver terrae recondunt. 
Cuius fercula primum auro, secundum argento, tertium ferri rigore 
communiunt, significantes tali argumento potentissimo regi omnia con- 
venisse: ferrum, quod gentes edomuit, aurum et argentum, quod orna- 
tum rei publicae utriusque acceperit; addunt arma hostium caedibus 
adquisita, faleras variarum gemmarum fulgore pretiosas et diversi 
generis insignia, quibus colitur aulicum decus. Et, ut tantis divitiis 
humana curiositas arceretur, operi deputatos detestabili mercede 
trucidarunt, emersitque momentanea mors sepelientibus cum sepulto. 
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ANTIQUITIES 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS PERTAINING TO 
OLD GERMANIC LIFE! 


KING AND COMITATUS 


§ 1. Kingship. 

Terms applied to kings: cyning, dryhten, péoden, ealdor, hlaford, fréa, 
fengel; bealdor, brego, réswa; (eorla, etc.) hléo, eodor, helm; leodgebyrgea; 
(folces, rices) hyrde, weard; épelweard, landfruma; wine (Scyldinga, etc.); 
goldwine gumena, goldgyfa, béaga bryita, hringa pengel; hildfruma, here- 
wisa, frumgar, wigena strengel; besides numerous compounds and com- 
binations. brego-, épel-, gif-, gum-stol (=‘ cathedra ? or ‘ solium regni ’), 
cf. Gering’s Edda commentary (L 10.1) ii 462. 

The ideal king: Hrddgar (see e.g., 1885 f.); Beowulf; Hygelac; Scyld 
(4 ff.); Offa (1957 ff.). Liberality, 71 f., 1020 ff., 1050 ff., 1089 ff., 1193 ff., 
1866 f., 2018 f., 21090 ff., 2633 ff., 2865 ff., 29094 ff. See notes on 20 ff., 
660 f£. — The antitype: Hereméd. 

The loss of the king a national disaster: 14 f., 2999 ff., 3018 ff. (2354 
ff.) 

Supreme respect for kingship: 862 f., 2198 f.; 2382 f. (praise of an 
enemy king). 

Joint regency: Hrddgar-Hrddulf (see Intr. xxxi f.). 

Succession to the throne: 53 ff.; 1178 f., 2470f.; 2369 f., 2207 f., 1851; 
gro f. (see note on Heremdd). 

Limitation of royal power: 73 (cf. Tacitus, Germania, c. 7, Par. 
§ 10). — Councilors of the king: 1098 (weotena dome); 157, 171 £.; 1325, 
1407 (Aeschere, cp. 1342 fi.); selerédende 51, 1346; cp. snotere ceorlas 202, 
416. (Cf. Chadwick H.A. 369, Liebermann L 9.10.2.737 f.; Charles 
Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, pp. 366 ff.) See Comitatus. 
§ 2. Comitatus. (Tacitus, Germania, cc. 13-14, Par. § 10.) 

Terms for retainers: gesid(as), begn(as); edeling(as); (edelinga, etc.) 
gedriht; dugud, geogud; béod-, heord-genéat(as), healsittend(e), fletwerod, 
geselda, hondgesella; fyrd-(etc.)gestealla; léode, péod; weorod, corder, 
handscolu; — magas, winemdgas, wine, gadelingas, sibbegedriht; (ea- 
foran). (The body of retainers consisted in part of relatives of the king; 

1 The similarity between Beowulfian and Homeric life and society has been repeatedly 


pointed out; see especially Chadwick H.A., chs. 15 ff.; also Arch. cxxvi 43 ff., 341 ff. (Vergilian 
parallels), 
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Meat the relation of allegiance came to be regarded in the light of kin- 
ship. 

Retainers gathered for a special expedition, 205 ff. 

Loyalty: Béowulf (cp. 435 f., 2169 f.); Wiglaf (‘ comitatus speech,’ 
2633 ff.); Geats (794 ff., 1602 ff.), Danes (1228 ff., 1246 ff.); see Finn 
legend. — Disloyalty, 2596 ff., 2864 ff. (ten cowardly comrades). (On 
Hroddulf, see Intr. xxxii.) 

Gifts received, spoils of war, and credit for brave deeds belong to the 
king, 1482 ff., 2148 f. (cp. 452 ff.); 2085 ff., 1652 ff.; 1968 (n.), 2484 f., 
cp. 2875 f. 

Court officials and attendants: A‘schere, Unferd, Wulfgar, scop, 
chamberlain 1794, cupbearers 494, 1161; servants 993; coast-guard. — 
Retinue 922 ff. (n.) Etiquette, 331 ff.; 407; 613 ff., etc. 


Krnsuip; Fatty; LAw 


§ 3. Kindred (the social unit of Germanic life). cyn(n), mégh (mégburg), 
cf. sib(b). See Grénbech L 9.24.i19 ff.; Liebermann L g.10.2.651 ff. 

Pedigrees, 53 ff., 1960 ff.; 105 ff.; cp. sunu, maga, mago, eafora, bearn, 
byre. 

KA seven-year-old boy entrusted to another family for his education, 
2428 ff. (n.) 

The sister’s son (cf. L 9.30; Par. § 10: Germania, c. 20): Béowulf 
(Hygelac), Fitela (Sigemund), Hildeburh’s son (Hnef), Garulf (GiSere, 
in Finnsb.); — a (faithless) brother’s son: Hrodulf (Hrodgar). 

‘ Adoption ? of Béowulf, 946 ff. (n.), 1175 f. 

Fratricide: 587 ff.; 107 f., 1261 f.; 2435 ff. 

§ 4. Women. cwén, ides, megd, fémne, wif; br3d; geo-méowle. Wealh- 
péow, Fréawaru; Hildeburh; pryd, Hygd; Béowulf’s widow (?); Gren- 
del’s mother; servants, 993. (Cf. Grace F. von Sweringen, ‘‘ Women 
in the Germanic Hero-Sagas.”” JEGPh. viii 501-12.) 

The only allusions to woman’s beauty: scjne 3016, énlicu 1941. 

Royal ladies at the banquet, taking part in ceremonies and displaying 
political wisdom, 612 ff. (n.), 1162 ff., 1980 ff., 2016 ff.; cp. 1649. 

The king’s widow in a position to dispose of the throne, 2369 f. 

Marriage for political reasons: Fréawaru, Hildeburh (?); see fridu- 
sib(), freoduwebbe. — Note: 2998. 

Carrying off of a queen (in war), 2930 ff.; cp. 3153 ff. (3018 ide) anvagpee 
§5. Feud. (Par. § 10: Germania, c. 21.) 

Tribal wars, blood revenge (cf. Intr. xxix): Danes-Hea®dobards, 
Danes-Frisians; Geats-Swedes; Danes-Grendel kin (note, e.g., 1305 f.). 

Composition of feud by payment, 470 ff.; cp. 154 ff., 1053 ff. 

No feud or composition within the kindred, 2441 ff. 

Duty of revenge nullified, 2618 f. 

§ 6. The entire clan responsible for the wrong done by individual mem- 
bers, 2884 ff. Expulsion from right of kinship, 2b. 
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Granting of the father’s estate to the son, 2606 ff. (Cp. Wids. 95 f.) — 
Hereditary estate, cp. 2885 ff. (folcscaru, 73.) 

Punishment by hanging, 2445 f. (cp. 2940 f.); putting to the sword, 
1937 ff. (cp. 2939). — Punishment averted by a gift, 2224 ff., 2281 ff. 

Figurative use of legal terms (applied to battle, etc.): ding gehégan 
425 f., medelstede 1082, gepinge, sacu, wroht, fah (e.g. 811), f€hd(0), dom 
(e.g. 440 f., 2963 f.), scyldig, stélan, sédan, scyran, on ryht gescaddan 1555; 
heorowearh, grundwyrgen; see 153 ff.; also 2185 f. 


War 


See Intr., passim 


§ 7. Detailed description of fight, 2922-98. — Leaders of army, folctogan 
830. 

Motive of animals of prey, 3024 ff. (Cf. GRM. vii 26 ff.) 

Spoils of war, 1155 ff., 1205, 1212, 2361 f., 2614 ff., 2955, 2985 ff. 

Treaty of peace, 1085 ff., cp. 2028 f., 2063 f. Tribute, 9 ff. 

Coast-guard to forestall naval invasion, 229 ff. (1890, 1914). 

Fighting on foot, see féba. King’s war-horse with saddle, 1037 ff.; cp. 
1399 ff. (Riding, 234, 286, 315, 855 f., 864 f., 2898, 3169; cp. 1035 ff., 
2163 ff.) 

§ 8. Weapons. Cf. L 9.40-45; Cha. Intr. 357 ff. 

Normal equipment of warrior: coat of mail, helmet, shield, spear, 333 
ff. (325 ff., 395 ff.), 1242 ff.; cp. 794 ff. (sword). See 1441 ff. 

Sword: sweord, bil(l), méce, heoru, secg, brond; tren, ecg; we pen; brog- 
den-, hring-, scedden-, wunden-m@l; wég-sweord; (laf); beado-, hilde- 
léoma; (gudwine); seax. — Names: Hrunting 1457, 1659, Negling 2680. 
Descriptions, 1455 ff., 1687 ff.; 1900, 1531, 1285; 1563, 1615; 672 f., 
2778, 1533. 

Spear: gar, @sc(-holt), megen-, prec-wudu, here-, wel-sceaft, darod, 
eoferspréot; welsteng. See scéotend. Cf. Tupper’s Riddles, p. 212. 

Helmet: helm, beadogrima (etc.), wigheafola, hléorbe(o)rg; see eofor, 
swin. Descriptions, 303 ff., roz0f., 1448 ff.; 1111 f., 1286, 2255 ff., 2615, 
2811; cp. 2723. See Figures 2 and 3. 

Coat of mail: byrne; (bréost-, etc.)net, hring; syrce, (leodosyrce), 
hregl, (ge)wéd(e), beaduscrid, fyrdhom, hildesceorp, herepad; (searo, 
-geatwa;) (laf). Descriptions, 321 ff., 406, 1443 ff., 1547 £.; 671, 2986; cp. 
2155 ff. Cf. JEGPh. xxxiii 194 ff. 

Shield: scyld, rond, bord, lind. Descriptive, 333, 437 f., 2610; 2337 f.; 
2672 f. 

Bow and Arrow: fldn-, horn-boga; flan, gar, sirél. See 3116 ff. Cf. 
Tupper, /.c., pp. 119 f.; Cook’s ed. of Christ, pp. 147 f. 

Horn and Trumpet: horn, bjme. Cf. Tupper, p. 99. — Banner: segn, 
héafodsegn, cumbot, hildecumbor; (béacen). See 47, 1021 f., 2767 ff.; 1204, 
2958 f. Cf. Larson L 9.19.180. 
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THE FESTIVE Hay 


§9. Hall. See 307 ff., 327, 402 ff., aor ff., 704 (cp. 82), 721 ff., 773 ff., 
780, 926 f., 997 ff., 1035 f., 1086 ff. (n.), 1188 ff., 1237 ff., 2263 f.; Finnsb. 
4, 14, 16, 30; héahsetl; gif-, brego-, Ebel-, gum-stol; béod(-genéat); 
heord. (Cp. bur, brsdbur, in(n) 1300.) 

Court ceremonies, 331-490; cf. § 2. See cyn(n) 613, fég(e)re. 

Hall adorned for feast, 991 ff. Entertainment, 4or ff., 611 ff., 1008 ff., 
1160 ff., 1647 ff., 1785 ff., 1980 ff., 2011 ff.; cp. 2179 f. (Ladies at ban- 
quet, see § 4.) See medo, béor, ealo(-benc, etc.), win (lidwége, wered); cf. 
note on 480f.; R.-L.i 279 ff., ili 217 £.; Tupper, pp. 135 f. — Dispensing 
of gifts, see § 1. 

Reciting of lays, 89 ff., 496 f., 1063 ff. (1159 f.), 2105 ff. See scop, 
gléoman; léo0, sang, gid(d); hearpe, gomenwudu, gléobéam. (Lays recited 
on another occasion: 867 ff.) On elegies, see notes on 2247 ff., 2444, 
2455 ff. 


SPoRTS 


§ 10. Swimming, 506 ff. (2359 ff.) Horse racing, 864 f., 916 f. Hunting, 
1368 ff., 1432 ff. (Boar-hunt, cp. eoferspréot 1437; see Tupper, p. 165.) 
Hawking, 2263 f. 


SEAFARING 


§ xz. Cf. Intr. lixf., xlvif.; L 9.46—48 a; Cha. Intr. 362 ff. A large number 
of synonyms for ‘sea’ used promiscuously, 506 ff. — Mound on sea- 
cliff, 2802 ff., 3156 ff. 

Voyage, 207 fi., 1896 ff.; 28 ff.; cp. 1130 ff. Warring expeditions over 
sea, 1202 ff., 2354 ff., 2913 ff. (cf. Intr. xxxix); 1149; cp. 9 f., 1826 fi. 
(2394, 2472 ff.?) See flot-, scip-here. 

Ship. Descriptive: hringedstefna, hringnaca; bunden-, wunden-stefna; 
wundenhals ; sidfebme(d), bront; niwtyrwed. See mest, segl; stefn; bolca; 
ancor. Cf. Tupper, pp. 105, 146. See Figure 1 (cf. Notes, p. 122, Boeh- 
mer L 9.46.618 ff.). 


§ 12. Runic Writing, 1694 ff. (Lat. ‘scribere’: see scrifan.) 
§ 13. Funeral Rites. 

See notes on Scyld (p. 122), Béowulf’s obsequies (pp. 228 f.), and 
Hept107 fo, 1117 f.,02230 tae Ct, Intr. xix. 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


NOTE ON CERTAIN GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL 
FEATURES BEARING ON TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


No attempt has been made to restore the ancient forms of the poem in 
accordance with the state of the language of the early eighth century and 
with the specific dialectal character that may be attributed to the orig- 
inal, nor has it been deemed proper to introduce a uniform, normalized 
orthography.! 

As regards the system of versification, elaborate rules have been ex- 
tracted by scholarly investigators from the transmitted poems, in par- 
ticular from Beowulf, which, indeed, shows a remarkable degree of 
technical regularity and a singularly delicate sense of form. Especially, 
Sievers’s formulations of 1885 and 1893 came to be regarded as prac- 
tically authoritative. These views, involving a very definite linguistic 
interpretation and criticism of the text, can no longer be fully main- 
tained, and, accordingly, the value of the following remarks has become 
somewhat problematic. Still, in the present state of uncertainty in 
these matters, it seemed best to retain these observations with such 
changes, however, as are demanded by a more liberal attitude in the 
treatment of the text. 


A. GRAMMATICAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. Contraction. 

(§1.) a. Dissyllabic forms called for in place of contractions (Siev. R. 
475—80, 268f., A.M. §76.4; Biilb. §§ 214-16, 529; Morsbach L 4.143.262 
ff.; Sarrazin, ESt. xxviii 172 f.; Richter L 6.6.1.13 ff.; Seiffert L 6.6.2) 
are marked by a circumflex:? gebeon 25; teon 1036; fleon 820, 1264, 2525 
(see T.C. § 24), (td) befléonne 1003% (cp. 1851, 257%, 174), perhaps 755 
(Richter _11, 14); son 1180, 12753 sled 681; 19h 1048; hea(n) 116, 1926, 
3097; nean 528, 839; eam 881; Hondscid 2076 (n.; Lang. § 17.3 n.); reon 
512, §39; Seon 2736; Wealhpeon 629 (otherwise regularly Wealhpbéo(w), 
Ongenpio(w) [cf. also § 2]); orcneas 112; gan 386, 1644, g@0 2034, 2054, 
dén 1116, 1172, 1534, 2166, déd 1058, 1134, 2850;3 stréd 2436; frea(n) 


1Cf. MLN. xvitr7 f.; Kock 220 n. — An interesting sample of a reconstructed passage (ll. 
1~25) is found in Holthausen’s ed.1-5, p. 103. 

2 This device was used in the edition of The Later Genesis, 1913; cf. MLN. xxiv 95. Also 
Chambers in his Beowulf employs this diacritic. 

5 Note dissyllabic baan 3065 by the side of monosyllabic (ge)ban 117. 
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16, 271, 359, 1680, 1883, 1934; likewise sie 682 (Siev. § 427 n. 1; Biilb. 
§ 225), sv (=sie) 1831, 2649 (plainly monosyllabic sie 435, s9 1941). 
The diacritics in this, as in the following set of cases, are intended to 
serve as helps for scansion. They are non-committal as to whether the 
archetypal forms were something like geihan, slde, réowun, gaded, dided, 
stréid, fréga, -beowan; léid (léid) or lehid (lehid); sehon (Holthausen, 
ed.) or sekan (Kaluza) or seohan (Rieger) or séoan (Sievers); etc. 

(§ 2.) b. Redundant inflexional vowels in contracted forms are marked 
by a dot underneath. Thus féauwm 1081, hréowm 2581, héa(um) 2212, 
Ongenpéoes 1968 (in 2475° (od0e him) Ongendeowes the change to -déos 
is unnecessary). Cf. Siev. §§ 110 ff., R. 234, 480 ff., A.M. §§ 76.5, 77.1 b; 
Wright §§ 265 f. (Trautm., ESt. xliv 329 ff.) No diacritic is needed in 
the exceptional but unambiguous spelling -réouw 58 (ww indicating the 
vocalization of w, i.e. -réou[triphthongall], cf. Zupitza, ZfdA. xxi ton. 2). 

(§ 3.) c. Loss of # after r and before a vowel results in forms of fluctu- 
ating vowel quantity (Siev. R. 487 ff., A.M. § 77.1 a; Biilb. § 529; Mors- 
bach /J.c. 272 f.; Richter, J.c. 9). Forms of feorh: (-)féore, féorwm 537, 
1152, 1293, 1306, 2664, 3013; all the other instances of oblique cases are 
doubtful, though the probability is in favor of the short vowel in 73, 933, 
1843. Forms of mearh: méaras, méarum 855, 865, 917, 1035, 2163; 
doubtful quantity in méarum ond madmum 1048*, 1898*, 2166. 

2. Syncopation of medial vowels. 

(§ 4.) a. Short medial vowels in open syllables following long stem 
syllables are frequently to be ignored in the scansion (Siev. R. 459, A.M. 
§ 76.1; cf. Biilb. § 433, Wright § 221). This is indicated by a dot below 
the vowels: Ailmihtiga 92,1 geomore 151, elpéodige 336, €nigum 793, 2416, 
énegum 846, modega 813, mddjgan 3011 (cp. médges 502), gewealdene 
1732; ddgores 219, 605, 2896; dogore (or dégor, see Siev. R. 233, 245; 
Lang. § 20.4) 1797, 2573- 

Syncopation appears probable in dégora 88, énige 972, hépenes 986, 
tireadigum 2189, ntdhédige 3165. There are numerous cases in which 
merely the possibility of syncopation is to be admitted. 

Doubtful are forms of féger, since feger and féger (so 773) seem to 
have been used side by side; thus 522: fegere or fégere (or fegere); see 
Siev. § 148, R. 498 f. (Cf. below, 3; § 6-8.) 

(§ 5.) b. Syncopation after short stem syllables (Siev. R. 462 f., Biilb. 
§§ 438 f.) may have occurred in a number of instances, e.g. in forms of 
fyren, egesa (glédegesa grim 2650°, 2780; etc.), Sigemund (875, 884), and 
the like, but positive metrical proof is not obtainable, with the probable 
exception of nz is ofgst betost 3007.2 The spelling H jldces 1530 presup- 
poses a form Hygldces. See Lang. § 18.10. 


1 Students are reminded of the rule that the final thesis (unstressed part) of types A and C 
never consists of more than one syllable. 
2 Resolution of the first stress of C2 is avoided, cf. Siev. R. 248. But see also Heusler V. 


§§ 226, 232 and n. 1; cp. 1. 2803? (1892?) 
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3. Forms with vocalic r, 1, m, n to be counted as monosyllabic (Siev. 
§§ 138 ff., R. passim, A.M. § 79.4; Biilb. §§ 440 ff.; Wright § 219; Tr. 
Kyn. 31 £.; Kal. passim; Holt., ed. passim; Sarrazin, ESt. xxxviii 174 f.; 
Luick, Vietor-Festschrift (Die Neueren Sprachen, 1910), pp. 260-62; 
Richter J.c. 9 ff.; Seiffert J.c.) are distinguished by a dot below the sec- 
ondary vowel. (The same diacritic is used in those few cases in which the 
suppressed vowel is an original one.) 

(§ 5.) a. Long stems. 

wundor- 995, 1681, 2173 (wundur-, cf. §§ 7, 19), 3037, sundor- 667, 
hleahtor 611% (type B, cp. 1063%, 2105%, 24728, 1008), morpor- 1079. 
2436, 2742, winter 1128, 1132, wuldor- 1136, umbor- 1187* (and probably 
46: umborwesende, cp. cnihtwesende 372°, 535°, sdwlberendra 1004°, and 
see Kal. 37, 79), dter- 1459, aldor- 1676, oncer- 1918, baldor 2428, frofor 
(probably) 2941; -cumbor 1022. 

fifel- 104, symbel(-) 1782, 2431 (probably so; clearly dissyllabic symbel 
toro). (Cp. the spelling adi 1763.) 

ma0(0)um(-) 1198, 2193, 2405, 2757. (Cp. the spellings madm 1613, 
1931, 2833, bearhim 1766.) 

iren- 998, morgen- 2894. (Cp. the spelling bécn 3160.) 

(§ 7.) Numerous cases remain doubtful. E.g., néfre hé on aldordagum 
718%, 757%, #6 aldorceare 906, des morporhetes 1105%, nalles facenstafas 
1018), bet hé wid attorsceadan 283 3°, ymb aldor Dena 668°, ba wes wundor 
micel 771°, pet wes tacen sweotol 833, 0d wes winter scacen 1136”, Peah 
pet wépen duge 1660» (either type B or C). Again, wolde on heolster 
fléon 755%, searowundor séon 920°, nidwundor séon 1365> (fleon? seon?). 
Further, wépen hafenade 1573” (wépen clearly dissyllabic in 685°), wun- 
dor scéawian 840°, 3032» (cf. § 20) ceasterbiiendum 768* (perhaps ceaster-, 
cp. foldbuende 1355*, grundbuenda 1006*; Kal. 36); cf. Fuhr L 8.6.48 f. 
The monosyllabic function is rather probable in beorht béacen Godes 570° 
(cp. swutol sang scopes 90*); win of wunderfatum 1162°; wom wundorbe- 
bodum 1747%; wundorlic wégbora 1440* (cp. léoflic lindwiga 2603°*, egeslic 
eorddraca 2825%); it is by no means impossible in Ongendioes bearn 
(type E) 2387> (see also § 2). On wréilicne wundurmadddum 2173", see 


§ 10. 

(§ 8.) b. Short stems. 

The only decisive cases are snotor 1901 (Siev., Fuhr J.c. 86, Trautm.: 
snottor) and medel- 10821 (Trautm., ESt. xliv 339: older m@dle-). The 
spellings efn 2903, setl 2013 may be noted. (weter is clearly dissyllabic: 
509, 1904, 1989, 2473.)? 

Note. Asarule, the textual improvements cited in the foregoing sec- 
tions, being of a generic character, are not included in the variant read- 


1 Cp. above, § 5, footnote. 
2 Parasitic vowels developed between / and w or between r and g (asin bealuwa 281, -bealewa 


1946, -byrig 2471, hevige 1833; cf. Biilb. §§ 447 ff., Wright § 220) are not found to interfere 
with the meter. 
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ings. It should be understood that practically all of them are due to 
Sievers and his example. 
4. Variant Forms. 

(§9.) a. néosan and néosian. 

The two forms are found side by side; néosan (niosan): 125, 1786, 1791, 
1806, 2074, 2366, 2388; niosian (néosian): 2486 (niosad), 1125, 2671, 
3045, 115. In no case is a change to néosan (Siev. R. 233, 271) really 
obligatory. See below, § 20. L. 115%, gewdt Od néosian may be scanned 
like 2569%, gewdt Od byrnende (type C). 

(§ 10.) b. (ge)iréowan and (ge)iruwian. 

Cf. Siev. § 416 n. 17, R. 233 f., 298, 486; Cosijn, Altwests. Gra. ii § 120; 
Wright §§ 131, 538 n. However, truwian (not triwian) is now considered 
correct (Sievers L 8.13 d. 105; Luick § 97 n. 3; also Trautmann, ESt. 
xliv 336). The MS. has tréowde in 1166 only. The forms of (ge)truwian 
are deemed metrically unexceptional. (Some instances of the former 
reading (ge)trawode seemed to be objectionable.) 

(§ 11.) c. Dat. sing. fem. gehwém and gehweére (later, analogical for- 
mation). 

Cf. Siev. § 341 n. 4, R. 485; Tr. Kyn. 84. gehwém: 1365° bér meg 
nihta gehwém; — gehwére: 25° in mégpa gehweére (metrically above crit- 
icism). See also Gloss.: gehwd. 

(§ 12.) d. The inflected and the uninflected form of the infinitive (af- 
ter td). 

The inflected has been changed to the uninflected form (see 316°, 
2556) by Sievers (R. 255, 312, 482) in 473%, 1724", 1941%, 2093%, 2562*. 
But see Hoops St. 9 f. 

(§ 13.) e. ymb (originally preposition and prefix) and ymbe (originally 
adverb). (Cf. Intr. xci.) 

See Sweet, Ags. Dict.; Wright §§ 594, 645; on the accentuation of 
ymb(e)-sittan, see Biilb. § 455. 

ymb need not be restored in place of ymbe (preposition: 2070, 2618, 
2883, 3169, prefix: 2734° ymbesittendra, cp. ymbsittend 1827%, 9), al- 
though Sievers (R. 258, 260) called for it in ll. 2296: hléw oft ymbe- 
hwearf, 2691»: heals ealne ymbeféng (cf., however, e.g. 603, 2420>), In 
ymbe gestidon 2597° the adverbial form is properly used. 

(§ 14.) £. hild- and hilde- in composition. 

The normal forms are hkilde ++ or +X (e.g., hilderinc, hildestrengo), 
and hild+~ X (e.g., hildfruma), see Weyhe, Beitr. xxx 79 ff. The emen- 
dation of the only exception hearde hildefrecan 2205 to hildfrecan has 
been proposed by Sievers R. 305, Weyhe, Lc. 

(§ 15.) g. hrape (hredlice, etc.) and rape. 

hrape is established by alliteration in 356, 543, 963, 991, 1576, 1914, 
1937; 80 is rape in 724 (MS. rape) and in 1390, 1975 (MS. hrape; in this 
edition krape). See Gloss. Cf. Siev. § 217 n. I. ; 

(§ 16.) Nore. It will be seen that the compromise scheme adopted in 
this edition precludes grammatical consistency. But obvious mistakes 
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have been corrected, of course. It seemed advisable, e.g., to emend forms 
like sole 302 to sale, bone 70 to ponne, of 312 to hof, brimleade 1051 to 
brimldde, twelfa 3170 to twelfe, frecnen 1104 to frécnan, reafeden 1212 to 
réafedon, gehedde 505 to gehéde, etc., since the exceptional spellings are 
isolated in the MS. or are easily accounted for by erroneous association 
(e.g., gehedde taken for the preterite of gehédan) or by the influence of 
neighboring syllables (frecnen; seomode onsole; leade teah; ealra twelfa). 
— How to harmonize reasonable respect for the copyists with the pre- 
sumptive claims of the author is a problem of far from easy solution. 


B. METRICAL OBSERVATIONS! 


1. Rare Rhythmical Types. 

Certain varieties of types, though not of frequent occurrence, have 
been considered sufficiently warranted to be left unaltered in the text. 

(§ 17.) a. Type A admits in the second foot a short stressed syllable :? 
+XIYx, a variety not restricted to cases like wyrd oft nered, gudrinc 
monig. See Siev. R. 453 f., 458, A.M. § 85 1; Fuhr 83 f.; . Tupper’s Rid- 
dles, p. lx, n.; also Holt., Angl. xxxv 167 f. 

Thus in b-lines: Hruntas nama 1457>, eheling manig 1112, hwilum 
dydon 1828° (cf. Lang. § 23.6); 1807>, 2430°, 2457, 3135%. (Siev. R. 231.) 

In a-lines: hléw on [A]lide 31578 (Siev. R. 275; though more likely, 
hli6e); nida ofercumen 845%, dédum gefremed 954° (cf. Siev. R. 312, Kal. 
72).-— Type A3 (Siev. A.M. § 85 n. 5; Fuhr 25 f.): Awilum hé on lufan 
1728°; wes min fader 262°, hone pin fader 2048*; geslok pin feder (with 
anacrusis) 459°;3 perhaps bér him nénig weter 15148 (cp. 157%), 779°(?), 
see § 18. 

(§ 18.) b. Type B with alliteration on the second stress only is occa- 
sionally met with (in a-lines). See Siev. A.M. § 85.3. 

Possible cases are 459%, 1514° (see § 17); a probable case: pet hit a mid 
gemete 779° (with transverse alliteration); a clear case: hé is manna ge- 
hyld 3056". There are two undoubted examples in Finnsb., 22%, 46°. 

(§ 19.) c. Type Dx (D expanded) (in a-lines) admits in the first foot 
two syllables (X X or YX) after the stressed syllable. Cf. Deutschbein 
L 8.22.33. 


1 It is a matter of the greatest difficulty to determine to what extent ‘ exceptions’ to the 
‘rules ’ should be admitted. In many cases the decision must be left to individual judgment. 
Some of the emendations formerly supported (see, e.g., §§ 12, 22) may very well represent the 
vriginal reading. But certainty could not be hoped for. The true archetypal version could 
never be recovered. Hence, sober resignation teaches us to introduce as few ‘ metrical ’ correc- 
tions as possible into the text of our only manuscript. Cf. Hoops St. o ff. 

2 There occur several very doubtful instances of a short stressed syllable in the first foot, 
be... X|4X: kyning ménan 3171, bea(du)weorces 2290%, and, according to Grienb. 750, 
meoduscencum 1980, hagustealdra 189° (?). 

3 Cf. F. Schwarz (Cynewulfs Anteil am Christ, Konigsberg Diss., 1905, p. 31), who with Tr. 
Kyn. 77 considers the form fadder a possibility, Kaluza (34, 76) assigns 262® and 459% to 
type C. 
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Thus, deore ofer dryhtgumum 1790°, eahlodan eorlscipe 3173%, word 
wéron wynsume 612° (cp. 1919); sellice sédracan 1426; yrdsearu fuslicu 
232 (no call for faslic (as in 2618*)); wréllicne wundurmaddum 21738 
(though possibly hypermetrical [Sievers, Richter]). And see § 12. 

Double alliteration in Dx is the rule, but there are exceptions, viz. 
768%, 913°, 1675%, 1871%, 2440°, 27348, 30458, which, it is true, could easily 
be brought into harmony with the majority (ceaster-, ébel, béoden, brodor, 
ymb-, niosan). ‘ 
‘ (§ 20.) d. Type Dx is found several times also in the second half of the 
line (cf. Siev. R. 255, A.M. § 84.7; Fuhr 49; Kal. 56): doktor Hrédgares 
2020? (see Wids. 98; no need of doktor), Beowulf Scyldinga 53> (no need 
of Béow or Scylding), oftost wisode 1663 (no need of oft), déad is Aischere 
1323° (n.), Jddra dwihte 2432>, dtodne Heado-Beardna 2032; wica néosian 
1125°, fionda nios(i)an 2671» (so in 3045); perhaps 840%, 30325, n5i73> 
(see above, § 7), 669> (but see above, § 10). 

(§ 21.) e. Type E admits a short syllable with secondary stress: 
+s x|—+. Cf. Siev. A.M. § 84 n. 5, and the references given there. See 
list of types (p. 281), E2: Sad-Dena folc 463°; 623%, 783°, 2779, (1584°). 

Thus it would hardly be necessary on metrical grounds alone to change 
egsode eorl 6* to egsode eorlas (although corresponding forms of weak 
verbs 2. are elsewhere followed by —X, +~, or (20858:)Y X+[i.e., 
type A]: 560, 9223, 1118*, 1161, 20969, 2119, 2132, 27028, 105°, 1137%, 
1699”, 1105>; on 3173, see § 19). Cf. Kock 219 f., Angl. xxviii 140 f.; 
Siev. xxix 560 ff.; Huguenin L 8.20.28 n.; Kal. 70, 97; Graz, Die Metrik 
der sog. Cedmonschen Dichtungen (1894), passim. Close parallels from 
other poems are /¥tligan eft, Gen. 1413, 1b 2357%, blétsige pec, Az. 73°, 
cp. Gen. 180%, El. 394%, 1259%, Jul. 688%, Chr. 469%! On lddlicu lac, 
Beow. 1584%, see Siev. R. 504, A.M. § 84 n. 5, xxix 568; Tr. Kyn. 78, 
ESt. xliv 341; on irena cyst 6733, 1697%, see note to 1. 673°. 

(§ 22.) f. It is a question whether ‘ catalectic ? measures should be 
allowed. See Siev. A.M. § 180; Vetter, Zum Muspilli etc. (1872), p. 333 
Cosijn (& Sievers), Beitr. xix 441 f.; Trautm., Bonn. B. xxiii 140. Inter- 
esting cases are gegnum for 1404», lissa gelong 2150%, réhte ongéan 747° (cf. 
Kock® 187); bord wid rond 2673°; benden hé wid wulf 3027%. Similarly 
incomplete first feet: hegstealdra 1889; secg betsta 947°, 1759%, cp. Segn 
betstan 1871». 

2. Anacrusis (cf. Siev. A.M. § 83 and the references given there). 

(§ 23.) Type A. a. In the a-line: monosyllabic and dissyllabic. In- 
stances of the latter are: 109%, rorr®, 1248%, 1563, 1711%, and 3688: AP 
on wiggetdwum. See further: 2636% bet wé him Od gudgetdwa; the emen- 
dation -geatwa has now been abandoned. The scansion of 2475* is doubt- 
ful (type A or B). 


1 Likewise in the second half of the line: gyddode jus, Met. Bt. 1.84, eardian sceal, Rid. 
88.27, cp. Jul. 626”, Phoen. 506”, El. 330°, 669”. Note also the instances of andswarode (D3), 
Beow. 258, 3402; Siev. A. M. § 85 n. 7; Heusler V. § 197. 
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b. In the b-line: monosyllabic. There are eight incontestable cases: 
93°, 666>, 1223, 1504>, 1773, 1877, 2247, 2592>; see also 2481° (n.). 
And see further: 395 and Varr. 

(§24.) Type D. a. Inthea-line: monosyllabic; besides, in Dx, dissyl- 
labic: 1543", 23678, 2525, 26289. L 10278 ne gefregn ic freondlicor is per- 
haps to be assigned to type C (like 38° ne h9rde ic cymlicor). 

b. In the b-line anacrusis occurs only twice: pd secg wisode 402°, and 
para ymbsittendra o>; the latter, being syntactically objectionable, has 
been emended by dropping para. 

3. Elision. 

(§ 25.) Elision is not marked in the text, since it admits of no positive 
proof. Cf. Schubert L 8.1.47 f.; Siev. R. passim, A.M. § 79.53 Fuhr 47 f.; 
Kaluza passim. 

Highly probable cases are, e.g., 469°, 517°, 609°, 433%, 471%, 525%, etc. 
— In several places it appears that an elision-vowel is dropped in the 
MS.; this is indicated in the text by an apostrophe. Thus wén’ ic 338°, 
4428 (wéne ic occurs in 525°, 1184°); eotonweard’ abéad 668°; firen’ on- 
drysne 1932; sibb’ fre 2600°. — egl unhéoru 987* is more likely a haplo- 
graphic oversight (originally: eglw). 

4. Irregularities of Alliteration. 

(§ 26.) a. A finite verb (in the a-line) followed by a noun or adjective 
alliterates alone: gemunde pd se gdda 758°; geféng pa be eaxle 1537%. (Cf. 
Rie. V. 24, 43; Siev. A.M. § 24.3.) [Of this exceptional mode of allitera- 
tion some thirty instances have been found by Holthausen (A. xlvi 52 
ff.) in the entire body of OE. poetry (exclusive of the Psalms); in some 
ten of those cases the verb of the second half of the line also alliterates.] 
On the alliterating imperative in 489», see note on 4809 f. 

(§ 27.) b. A finite verb takes precedence (in alliteration) over an in- 
finitive in 1728: (hwilum hé onlufan) léted hworfan. (Cf. Rie. V. 25.) — 
The second of the stressed syllables in the 6-line alliterates in 2615: 
(briinfagne helm,) hringde byrnan. (Cp. Finnsb. 28, 41>.) 

Both cases may be justified by the employment of transverse allitera- 
tion. 

(§ 28.) c. Double alliteration in the b-line. Cf. Bu. Tid. 63 f.; Rie V. 
8-10; Siev. A.M. § arc. 

a) Only apparently in 1251, 1351». 

b) Cases to be remedied by fairly certain emendation: 6d wes heal 
hroden 1151» (roden); hilde gehnégdon 2916” (genégdon) ;} in éowrum guo- 
geatawum 395” (gudgetawum, cp. wiggetawum 368).? 

c) pet ic mid sweorde ofsloh 574» looks like a real exception. A scribal 


1 Cp, 22069: nida genégdan, 1274": gehnégde helle gdst. There seems to have been some 
confusion between gehnégan and genégan (see 1318). Cf. Krapp, MPA. ii 405 ff. (possible con- 
fusion of farod and warod), Variants: 28”, 1916*. 

2 Tt has been observed (by Schréder, L 8.18) that, excepting wn- compounds (see note on 
1756"), the second element of ‘ noun compounds’ never alliterates alone. This rule is applied 
to 707%. Whether it should be extended to 445, 1379, 2220% has been debated. (Cf. Malone, 
MLR. xxv 1091, JEGPh. xxvii 320 ff.) The proper reading of 1224° is not doubtful. 
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substitution of a synonym (ofsloh for dbréat, Holt.) is not so easily ac- 
counted for in this case as in 965° (hand for mund), 1073> (hild for lind), 
cp. 22982 


For the convenience of students a list of Sievers’s rhythmical types 
{with some slight modification of the numbering) is appended. 
A -+x|4+~ hyran scolde 
A 1 béaga bryttan ellen fremedon sceabena préatum 
frumsceaft fira! frumcyn witan folcstede freetwan 
A 2 Grendles giécreft drihtsele dréorfah 
A 3 sydpan hie pes ladan (. last /Scéawedon) [allit. on second arsis] 
B xX-+| x— ond Halga til 
B 1 him 04 Scyld gewat hé pes frdfre gebad 
B 2 hé is manna gehyld (: hord openian) [allit. on second arsis] 
C X-+|+™x oft Scyld Scéfing 
C 1 ofer hronrade in worold wocun to brimes farode 
C 2 pet wes god cyning in géardagum 
+|-+*~ féond mancynnes 


me, a 
+|“+x+~- wéold wideferhd 


8 


D1 weard Scildinga gumum undyrne 
D 2 héah Healfdene sunu Healfdenes 
D 3 péodcyninga fyll cyninges 


Se 


D 4 flet innanweard draca mordre swealt secg weorce gefeh 
Dx (expanded D 1, D 2, D 4) aldres orwéna mere mearcstapa 
grétte Géata ae 
ES |-4 weordmyndum pah 
EI SAS os in nicorhiisa fela woroldare forgeaf 
E 2 Sad-Dena fole mundbora wes 
Scansion of the first 25 lines: 


Caer Acta, Gt 
Dose Ass WT mi; 
Cot eg ee 0 Nits Os DY 
Cir pAsz YN gee gl Dy 
pA dee bagt ofoy (One Dale a 
A-t. Bimt 1OSay KOM 
AGT ba Aa pe 2 
Ash Di Et Agius C2 
A 2(3?)D 1 Art Et 
Tor Cree Ate BIS I te TG 
Atrre2 
Bor PAG 
Aly Cer 
Ate bat 
me (GD AN 
1 See Deutschbein L 8.22.32 f. 
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A note on HEUSLER’s system of versification (L 8.13 f). 


Heusler’s system provides a uniform rhythmical scheme running 
through all lines, but with varying speech-material, and with pauses (or 
‘rests,’ also ‘ rest beats’) freely admitted. It is of distinct help in the 
reading of the verses. (Thus, e.g., the troublesome D and E types of 
Sievers are happily disposed of.) Substantially the same views are set 
forth in Leonard’s less technical discussions of the matter (L 3.44, 
8.13 g).2 

It may be remarked that the practical results of this mode of scansion, 
so far as textual criticism is concerned, are not seriously at variance with 
Sievers’s well-known findings. 


Specimens of scansion. 
General pattern. 2X XX |XX XX 
The signs —, X, U, A represent the equivalents of musical values, 
viz. half note, quarter note, eighth note, quarter pause respectively. 


nydwracu nipgrm 193 nihtbealwa mest 
~£Xxe oo ee YA 
heald pa BS rete 2247 nu heled ne méstan 
LX x |+ x [<x Ax LEXA 
gewat him ae se hearda 1963. mid his hondscole 
x [Xx XX LEXA XXIKAAIXXAA 
him 64 peyid gewat 26 «to Se A 
XX IZAx LAA x XIZAA | 
gomban hae Ir pet wes god arte 
LXAIS X X|HFAAIXXAA 
swa fela rereae) 164 + féond TEAS ses 
XIX KAW |XX XA a 
epelinga bearn 3170 ~—s ela eres oe 
Xxx Xx HAA it Area 
eahtodan ered 3173 + ond his SOREOR 
“Xx |4 xX |IZXA | 


So-called cenecteat lines: 
gan under gyldnum béage 1163 per pa godan twégen 


“Xx |Xxxxx XX IEXA LEXA 
séton suhtergefederan, 1164 pagyt wes hiera sib b etgedere 
“XA |<UUXUU nnnnnt|HAXK |XX XA. 


1 Leonard (who is a poet and a scholar) feels that the main rhythmical features of the Old 
Germanic verse can be recognized in the ‘ Nibelungen couplet.’ 

2 All syllables preceding the first stress are to be counted as anacrusis. — The details of the 
ruies formulated by Heusler cannot be stated or applied here. It seemed sufficient to givea 
general idea of the scheme. 

3 The rest beat may or may not be specially marked. 

4‘ Sixteenth notes.’ 
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THE TEXT OF WALDERE, DEOR, SELECT 
PASSAGES OF WIDSID, AND THE 
OHG. HILDEBRAND! 

WALDERE 
I 


eas feu8 hyrde hyne georne: 
‘Huiru Wélande(s) wore ne geswiced 
monna énigum ara Se Mimming can 
hear[d]ne gehealdan; oft et hilde gedréas 
5 swatfag ond sweordwund _ sec(g] efter Odrum. 
Etlan ordwyga, ne 1&t Sin ellen ni g¥t 
gedréosan to dege, dryhtscipe...... 
Mee ee ss (Ni) is sé deg cumen, 
pet Oi scealt dninga der twéga, 
10 lif forléosan, od6e lang[nle ddm 
agan mideldum, /€lfheres sunu! 
Nalles ic 6€, wine min, wordum cide, 
OY ic SE gesawe wet Sim sweordplegan 
Surh edwitscype #niges monnes 
1s wig forbiigan, o8%e on weal fleon, 
lice beorgan, 6éah pe laGra fela 
Sinne byrnhomon billum héowun; 
ac 6a symlefurdor feohtan sdhtest, 
mél ofer mearce; OY ic 6é metod ondréd, 
20 pet Si to fyrenlice feohtan sdhtest 


1 For critical and explanatory notes on Waldere and Deor, see Holthausen’s and Dickins’s 
editions (L 2.15, LF. 2.11); for an exhaustive study of Widsid, Chambers’s edition (L 4.77) 
may be consulted. (Autotype edition of Waldere by Holthausen, Géteborg, 1899.) A 
special edition of Deor by Malone, London, 1933; and of Waldere by Norman, London, 


1933+ 
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et 64m etstealle, d6dres monnes 
wigrédenne. Weorda 6é selfne 
godum dédum, Senden din God recce! 
Ne murn Oi for 51 méce; 6é weard madma cyst 
2s gifede to [g]éoce, mid! Sy 6a Gidhere scealt 
béot forbigan, Ses de hé Sas beaduwe ongan 
mid unryhte rest sécan. 
Forsdc hé 64m swurde ond Sam syncfatum, 
béaga menigo; ni sceal béaga? léas 
30 hworfan from Sisse hilde, hlafurd sécan 
ealdne @el, od6e hér &r swefan, 
gif de OaeW. ROR tae cok eaten 


II 


«ene See." [mé]ce* beteran 
biton 64m. dnum, 6 ic éac hafa, 
on stanfate _ stille gehided. 
Tc wat pet [h]i¢ Sohte Déodric Widian 
5 selfum onsendon, ond éac sinc micel 
madma mid Oi méce, monig ddres mid him 
golde gegirwan;?_ _ ivdléan genam, 
pes Se hine of nearwum Nidhades még, 
Wélandes bearn, Widia tt forlét, 
ro Ourh tifela geweald ford Snette.’ 
Waldere masdelode, _-wiga ellenrof — 
hefde him on handa _hildefrd[flre, 
gudbilla gripe, gyddode wordum: 
‘Hwet, Si hiru wéndest, wine Burgenda, 
15 pet mé Hagenan hand _hilde gefremede 
ond getwemde fédewigges. Feta, gyf St dyrre, 


1 Has also been read as unc. 2 Dietrich, et al. béga. 2® Norman: swilce. 
3 Rie.L. gigirwad, Cosijn gegirwed, see Holt, 


DEOR 


et Sus headSuwérigan _hare byrnan! 
Standed mé hér oneaxelum AE lfheres laf 
god ond géapneb, __golde geweor®od, 

ao ealles unscende «®elinges réaf 
to habbanne, __ponne ha[n]d wered 
feorhhord féondum; _ne! bid fah? wid mé, 
ponne (mé)’ unm&gas_—_ eft ongynna¥, 
mécum gemétad, swa gé mé dydon. 

25 Déah meg sige syllan sé Se symle byd 
recon ond rédfest ryhta gehwilces; 
sé Se him t6 am halgan _helpe gelifed, 
t6 Gode gioce, hé pé&r gearo finded, 
gif 64 earnunga 2r gedenced. 

30 Ponne moten wlance __ welan britnian, 
g&htum wealdan; petis........ 


DEOR 


Wélund him be wurman*t wréces cunnade, 
anhydig eorl, earfopa dréag, 
hefde him t6 gesippe _sorge ond longab, 
wintercealde wrece; wéan oft onfond, 
5 sippan hine Nidhad on _—inéde legde, 
swoncre seonobende on syllan® monn. 
Pes oferéode: pisses swa meg! 
Beadohilde ne wes _hyre brépra déap 
on sefan swa sar, swa hyre sylfre ping, 
1o pet héo gearolice ongieten hefde, 
pet héo éacen wes; &#fre ne meahte 
priste gepencan, hit ymb pet sceolde. 
pes oferéode: pisses swa meg! 


1MS. he. 2 Holt. f[ljah. 3 MS, reading doubtful. 


MS. wurman. 5 syllan =sellan, sélian, cf. Biilb. §§ 304, 338. 
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Wé pet Medhilde! monge gefrugnon, 
13 wurdon grundléase  Géates frige, 
pet hiséo sorglufu sl&p’ ealle binom. 
Pes oferéode: pisses swa meg! 
Déodric ahte _—pritig wintra 
Méringa burg; bet was monegum cup. 
20 Pes oferéode: pisses swa meg! 
Wé geascodan Eormanrices 
wylfenne gepoht; ahte wide folc 
Gotena rices; pet wes grim cyning. 
Set secg monig sorgum gebunden, 
25 wean on wenan, wyscte geneahhe, 
pet pes cynerices ofercumen were. 
Pes oferéode: _ pisses swa meg! 
SiteS sorgcearig, sélum bidéled, 
on sefan sweorced;  sylfum pinced, 
30 pet sy endeléas _earfoda dé. 
Meg ponne gepencan, pat geond pas woruld 
witig Dryhten wendep geneahhe, ° 
eorle monegum are gescéawad, 
wislicne bled, sumum wéana dél. 
35 Pet ic bimésylfum — secgan wille, 
pet ic hwile wes Heodeninga scop, 
dryhtne dyre, mé wes Déor noma; 
ahte ic fela wintra  folga® tilne, 
holdne hlaford, ob pet Heorrenda ni, 
40 léoScreftig monn  londryht gepah, 
pet méeorlahléo ér gesealde. 
Pes oferéode: pisses swa meg! 


1 MS. mz® hilde; there may be a scribal error in 14> (monge for méd?) or an omission 


before it. 


WIDSID 38 


“zr 


WIDSID 
Widsi6 madolade, wordhord onléac, 
sé be [monna] mést méegba ofer eorpan, 
folca geondférde; oft hé [on] flette gepah 
mynelicne mappym. Him from Myrgingum 

s epeloonwocon. Hé mid Ealhhilde, 

félre freopuwebban  forman sipbe 
HréScyninges ham gesdhte 
éastan of Ongle, | Eormanrices, 
wrapes wérlogan. Ongon pa worn sprecan: 

10 ‘Fela ic monna gefregn mégbum wealdan; 
sceal péod[nJa gehwyle péawum lifgan, 
eorl efter Sprum édle rédan, 
sé pe his péodenstdl gepéon wile........ 

18 Atla weold Hinum, Eormanric Gotum, 
Becca Baningum, Burgendum Gifica. 

20 Casere wéold Créacum ond Celic Finnum, 
Hagena Holm-Rygum ond Heoden Glommum. 
Witta wéold Sw@fum, Wada Helsingum, 
Meaca Myrgingum, Mearchealf Hundingum. 
péodric wéold Froncum, pyle Rondingum, 

25 Breoca Brondingum, __ Billing Wernum. 
Oswine wéold Eowum, ond Ytum Gefwulf, 
Fin Folewalding Frésna cynne. 

Sigehere lengest S&#-Denum wéold, 
Hnef Hocingum, Helm Wulfingum, 

30 Wald Woingum, W6od pyringum, 

Seferd Sycgum, Swéom Ongendpéow, 
Sceafthere Ymbrum, Scéafa Longbeardum, 
Hin Hetwerum ond Holen Wrosnum. 
Hringweald wes haten Herefarena cyning. 

35 Offa wéold Ongle, Alewih Deruteci ees 0s 


1See Notes, p. 106. 
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4s Hrodpwulf ond Hrodgar _héoldon lengest'........ 

57 Ic wes mid Hinum~ ond mid Hré6-Gotum, 
mid Swéom ond mid Géatum ond mid Sip-Denum. 
Mid Wenf{djlum ic wes ond mid Wernum - ond mid 


Wicingum. 
60 Mid Gefpum ic wes ond mid Winedum ond mid Gef- 
flegum. 


Mid Englum ic wes ond mid Sw#fum ond mid A‘nenum. 
Mid Seaxum ic wes ond[mid] Sycgum ond mid Sweord- 
werum. 
Mid Hronum ic wes ond mid Déanum ond mid Heapbo- 
Réamum. 
Mid Pyringum ic wes ond mid prowendum 
6s ond mid Burgendum; __ pér ic béag gepah;? 
mé pér Gidhere forgeaf gledlicne mappym 
songes to léane; nes pet séne cyning! 
Mid Froncum ic wes ond mid Frysum ond mid Frum- 
tingum. 
Mid Rigum ic wes ond mid Glommum ond mid Rim- 
walum. 
yo Swylce ic wes on Eatule mid Alfwine; 
sé hefde moncynnes' mine gefrege 
léohteste hond _lofes to wyrcenne, 
heortan unhnéaweste _hringa gedales, 
beorhtra béaga, bearn Eadwines........ 
88 Ondic wes mid Eormanrice _ ealle prage, 
pér mé Gotena cyning gédde dohte; 
go Sé mé béag forgeaf, burgwarena fruma, 
on pam siex hund wes smétes goldes 
gescyred sceatta __ scillingrime, — 
pone ic Eadgilse on ht sealde, 


1 See Intr. xxxv. 2 MS. gebeah. 


WIDSID 28y 


minum hléodryhtne, paic td ham bicwoém, 
95 léofum td léane, pes pe hé mé lond forgeaf, 
mines feder épel, fréa Myrginga; 
ond mé pa Ealhhild  dperne forgeaf, 
dryhtcwén dugube, dohtor Eadwines. 
Hyre lof lengde _geond londa fela, 
roo ponne ic be songe __ secgan sceolde, 
hwér ic under swegl[e] _sélast wisse 
goldhrodene cwén _ giefe bryttian. 
Donne wit Scilling __ sciran reorde 
for uncrum sigedryhtne song ahdfan, 
ros hlide bihearpan, hléopor swinsade, 
ponne monige men mddum wlonce 
wordum sprécan, a pe wél ciipan, 
pet hingfre song séllan ne h¥rdon. 
Donan ic ealne geondhwearf  épel Gotena; 
110 Sohte ic 4[ge]sipa pa selestan, 
pet wesinnweorud LEarmanrices. 

Hedcan sdhte ic ond Beadecan _ ond Herelingas, 
Emercan sohte ic ond Fridlan ond Eastgotan, 
frodne ond gidne feeder Unwénes........ 

123 R&dheresdhteicond Rondhere, Rimstanond Gislhere, 
Wipergield ond Freoperic, Wudganond Haman...... 
135 Sw4 scripende gesceapum hweorfad 
gléomen gumena_ _geond grunda fela, 
pearfe secgad,  poncword sprecap, 
simle sid oppe nord sumne gemétad 
gydda gléawne, geofum unhnéawne, 
140 sé pe fore dugupe wile dom 4réran, 
eorlscipe zfinan, op pet eal sceced, 
léoht ond lif somod; _lof sé gewyrced, 
hafad under heofonum _héahfestne dom, 
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Ik gihirta Sat seggen, 
dat sih urhéttun non muotin, 
Hiltibramt enti Hadubrant,  untar heriun tuém; 
sunufatarungo iro saro rihtun, 

5 garutun se iro gidhamun, — gurtun sih iro suert ana, 
helidos, ubar [hlringa, do sie t6 dero hiltiu ritun. 

Hiltibramt gimahalta (Heribrantessunu) — _ her uuas 
hérdro man, 
ferahes frotdro; _ her fragén gistuont 
fohém uuortum, _[h]wer sin fater wari 
ro, 11 fireoinfolche,..... ‘ eddo [h]welihhes cnuosles di sis; 
ibu di mi énan sagés, ik mi dé ddre uuét, 
chind, in chunincriche; _chiid ist mir al irmindeot.’ 
Hadubramt gimahalta, Hiltibrantes sunu: 

15 ‘ Dat sagétun mi isere liuti, 
alte antifrdte, dea érhina warun, 
dat Hiltibrant hétti min fater; ih heittu Hadubrant. 
Forn her Gstar giwueit, fldh her Otachres nid, 
hina miti Theotrihhe, enti sinero degano filu. 

20 Her furlaet in lante _ luttila sitten 
pritin bire, barn unwahsan, 
arbeo laosa; _he[r] raet ostar hina, 
sid Détrihhe darba gistuontun 
fateres mines,— dat uuas so friuntlaos man. 

2s Her was Otachre ummett irri, 
degano dechisto miti Deotrichhe. 


1Cf. (The Fight at Finnsburg,) p. 236. — For the text and notes, see Braune’s Ahd. 
Lesebuch, Holthausen’s Beowulf28, Dickins’s Runic and Heroic Poems. 
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Her was eo folches at ente, imo was eo fehfa ti leop; 
chid was her.... chdnném mannum; 
ni waniu ih it lib habbe’..... 
30 =‘ Wéttu irmingot (quad Hiltibramt) obana ab heuane, 
dat dt neo dana halt mit sus sippan man 
dime ni wileitos ~ ia 
Want her dd ararme wuntane bauga, 
cheisuringu gitan, sd imo se der chuning gap, 
35 Hineo truhtin: ‘ dat ih dir it ni bi huldi gibu.’ 
Hadubrant gimafha]lta, _Hiltibrantes sunu: 
‘Mit géru scal man _ geba infahan, 
ort widar orte ..... 
Dia bist dir altér Hin, ummet spahér, 
4o spenis mih mit diném wortun, — wili mih dinu speru wer- 
pan, 
pist also gialtét man, sd di Ewin inwit fuortos. 
Dat sagétun mi__ sGolidante 
westar ubar wentilséo, dat ivan wic furnam: 
tot ist Hiltibrant, | Heribrantes suno.’ 
45 Hiltibrant gimahalta, Heribrantes suno: 
‘ Wela gisihu ih in diném hrustim, 
dat di habés héme __hérron goten, 
dat di noh bi desemo riche _—reccheo ni wurti’..... 
‘ Welaga ni, waltant got (quad Hiltibrant), wéwurt 
skihit. 
50 Ih walldta sumaro enti wintro sehstic ur lante, 
dar man mih eo scerita _in folc sceotantero, 
so man mir at burc énigeru _banun ni gifasta, 
ni scal mih sudsat chind suertu hauwan, 
breton mit sinu billiu, | eddo ih imo ti banin werdan. 
ss Doh maht di nti aodlihho, ibu dir din ellen taoc, 
in sus héremo man __shrusti giwinnan, 
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rauba birahanen, ibu dt dar énic reht habés’...... 
‘ Der si doh ni argésto (quad Hiltibrant)  dstarliuto, 
der dir nti wiges warne, ni dih es so wel lustit, 
6o giidea gimeiniin; niuse dé mdtti, 
{h]werdar sih (hiutu) dero hregilo _hru{o]men muotti 
erdo desero brunndno __ bédero uualtan.’ 
Do léttun se @rist asckim scritan, 
scarpén scirim, dat in dém sciltim stdnt. 
65 Dd stdpun tdsamane, _— staimbort chludun, 
heuwun harmlicco _huitte scilti, 
untiim iro lintin luttilo wurtun, 
giwigan miti wabnum ........ 
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The order of words is strictly alphabetical, e coming between ad and af; but 6 (as well as )) 
follows #, and the prefix ge- of verbs has been disregarded in the arrangement (e.g., ge-béran fol- 
lows bér). Roman numerals indicate the class of ablaut verbs; w t., etc., that of the weak verbs; 
rd., the reduplicating, prp., the preterite-present, anv., the so-called anomalous verbs; mi., mja., 
mce., etc. denote masc. i-, ja~, consonant-stems, etc.; nouns in -o, -w designated as wk.f. are old fem. 
abstract nouns in -in, see Wright § 382, Siev. § 279. 

When no form of a word is given before a reference, the head-word is to be supplied (the nom. 
sing. of nouns and the nom. sing. masc. of adjectives being understood unless indicated otherwise); 
signifies the same word(s) as cited before; e.g., s.v- a-bregdan: up—\=up G-bregdan, Each desig- 
nation of mood and tense applies to all citations that follow until another designation is used. 
The indicative mood of verb forms is understood unless indicated otherwise. In the case of variant 
forms of a word the one most frequently used in the text is generally chosen as the head-word. 

Textual changes by emendation are marked by italicizing (the form or line-number); editorial 
additions to the text are marked by square brackets wherever conveniently possible. References 
to words of The Fight at Finnsburg (marked ‘ F.’) are added within square brackets. 

The dagger, t, designates words (or meanings) found in poetry only; the double dagger, ¢, 
words not elsewhere found in poetry (or prose); (+) is used when the word is incidentally found in 
prose (in Glosses or elsewhere) or when closely related words are recorded in prose; (f) is used 
when closely related words occur in other poetical texts or in prose, (t)-+ when the word, not else- 
where found in poetry, occurs in prose also, and (f) (++) when such a use in prose appears to be 
quite exceptional. In the absence of a complete lexicographical record of OE. prose, it is true, 
certainty cannot always be attained in these distinctions, 

Spaced small capital letters indicate direct modern representatives, slight dialectal differences 
and similar variations being disregarded. Ordinary small capitals designate related words (or 
parts of words), also those adopted (directly or indirectly) from a cognate language. 

Cpd(s). signifies compounds (including ‘ derivatives’); ref., referring, or reference (to); s.b., 
somebody; si., similar(ly); s.#., sometimes; s.th., something; — (n.) calls attention to a note on 
the line. 


a, adv., always; 881, 1478; A sypdan, 
283, 2920; in general maxims, 455, 
930; at any time (strengthening a 
negation), 779. [Go. aiw, OHG. 
eo, Ger. je.] — Cpd.: (na), no. 

a-, prefix, see the following verbs; 
cp. (stressed) or-. [Go. us-, OHG. 
ir- (: ur-), Ger. er- (: ur-).] (W. 
Lehmann, Das prifix uz-, be- 
sonders im Altenglischen. Kiel, 
1906.) 

a-belgan, 11, anger; pret. 3 Sg. 
abealch, 2280. 


4-béodan, 11, announce, offer; pret. 3 
sg. abéad, 390, 668 (offered); 
h#l(o) ~ (cp. 407), wished good 
luck, saluted: 653, 2418. 

4-bidan, I, w. gen., await, ABIDE; 
977: 

a-brecan, IV, BR E A K into, break; 
pret. 3 sg. Abrec, 2221; pp. [Abro- 
cen, shattered, F. 44], np. [ab]ro- 
cene, 2063. 

a-bredwian({), w 2., ill; pret. opt. 
(?) 3 sg. abredwade, 2619. [Cp. 
OHG. breton, Hildebr. 54.] 
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a-bregdan, 111, move rapidly (trans.); 
up ~, raise; pret. 3 sg. abred, 


as7s. 

a-bréotan(}), 1 (confus. w. rd.?), 
destroy, cut down, kill; pret. 3 sg. 
abréat, 1298, aAbréot (Lang. 
§ 16.2), 2930; pp. abroten, 75099, 
2707. 

a-bigan, 11, bend away, start; pret. 
3 sg. Abéag, 775. 

ac, conj. (nearly always following 
a negative clause), but; the adver- 
sative (mostly contradictory-ad- 
versative, cp. Ger. ‘ sondern ’) 
function appears with varying 
degrees of logical strictness; oc- 
casionally it shades off into the 
connective-adversative type (al- 
most=and, 1448); 109, 135, 
[159], 339, 438, 446, 565, 595, 599, 
6o1, 683, 694, 696, 708, 740, 773, 
804, 813, 863, 975, 1004, 1085, 
1300, 1448, 1509, 1524, 1576, 
TOOT, VT 7 II, 1739, £o7o, LCOS. 
1936, 2084, 2142, 2146, 2181, 
2223, 2308, 2477, 2505, 2507, 
2522, 2525, 2598, 2675, 2697, 
2772, 2828, 2834, 2850, 2890, 
2923, 2968, 2973, 2976, jolt, 
3018, 3024;[F. 5, 22, 42]. Introd. 
an interrog. clause (Lang. § 26), 
1990; [an adhort. clause, F. ro]. 
Cf. Schii. Sa. § 50; Schuchardt 
L 6.14.2. 71 ff.; Williams LF. 
4.36.1. 148 ff.; Glogauer L 6.15 a. 
§§ 8f. 

a-cennan, w I., beget, bear; pp. 
acenned, 1356. 

a-cigan, w 1., call forth, summon; 
pret. 3 sg. acigde, 3121. 

a-cwellan, w 1., kill; pret. 3 sg. 
acwealde, 886, 1055, 2121. 

a-cweOan, v, say, utter; pres. 3 sg. 
(ond pet word) acwy®, 2046, pret. 
3 Sg. (~) Acwxd, 654 (formula, 
ZfdA. xlvi 267). 
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ad, m., funeral pile or fire; 1107; 
ds. -e, I110, 1114; as. ad, 3138. 
ad-faru tf, f., way to (onto) the funeral 
pile; ds. adfere, 3010. 

adl, f., sickness, disease; ~ né yldo, 
1736; ~ 0d6e ecg, 1763; ~ opde 
iren, 1848.[Cf. J. Geldner, Unter- 
suchung einiger ae. Krankhettsna- 
men, Wiirzburg Diss., 1906, 
pp. 3 ff.] 

a-dréogan, II, endure; 3078. 

zed(e)r, f., (vein), stream; dp. drum 
2966, €drum 742. [Ger. Ader.] 

edre, adv., early, speedily, forth- 
with; 77, 354, 3106. 

gefen, m.n. (ja.), E V E Ning; syp- 
San ~ cwom, 1235, si. 2303. 
[EVE(N); OHG. aband, Ger. 
Abend.] 

efen-grom{, adj., angry (hostile, op- 
pressive) in the EVEN ing; 
2074. 

efen-léoht{, n., EVENing-LIGHT 
(‘sun’); 413. 

efen-rest{, f., EV ENing- (or 
night-) REST; gs. -e, 1252; bed, 
as. -e, 646. 

efen-sprect, f., E Vv E Ning- 
SPEECH34s.-e, 759. 

efnan{, w I., perform, do; 1464, ef- 
nan 1041, 2622; ger. efnanne, 
1941; pres. opt. 3 sg. efne, 2535; 
DPretw Leslee nde we 2ns 3 cma mso: 
zfnde 1254, efnde 3007; make 
(ready), pp. geefned, 1107, 3106. 
[Holt. Et.] 

ge-zefnan |, wI., carry out; pret. 1 pl. 
geefndon, 538. 

gefre, adv.. EVER, at any time 
(in any case); 70, 280, 504, 692, 
IIOI, 1314; in negative clause 
(never), 2600. [Horn, Pal. cxxxv 
§ 75:* d-in-féore.] — Cpd.: n&fre. 

efter, I. prep., w. dat. (instr.: 724), 
AFTER; (1) local: after, along, 
through, among, on; 140, 580, 995, 
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1067, 1316, 1403, 1425, 1572, 
1964, 2288, 2294, 2832; efter 
gumcynnum, 944, «efter wigfru- 
man, 2261 (n.); semi-adv. (verb 
of motion understood: ‘ follow ’) 
2816 (ic him efter sceal.) — (2) 
(orig. local,) denoting the direc- 
tion of an inquiry or turn of one’s 
desire or feelings: after, about; zf- 
ter ezbelum fregn, 332, si. 1322; 
1879 (langad); (sorrow for the de- 
ceased, cp. (4):) 1342 (efter sinc- 
gyfan ...gréotep), 2268, 2461, 
2463, [3151]; efter dome (in pur- 
suit of, striving after), 1720 (n.), 
2179. — (3) modal: zn accordance 
with, conformably to; ~ rihte, 
1049, 2110; 1320, 3096; ~ word- 
cwydum, 2753 (cp. temp., (4)). — 
(4) temporal: after, s.t. verging on 
the sense of in consequence of, on 
account of; 85, 117, 119, 128, 824, 
FOOSs BULAQ, wEZI3, 24255, 01255, 
IZ0I, 1315, 1589, 1606, 1680, 
1775, 1938, 1943, 2030, 2052, 
2060, 2066, 2176, 2531, 2581, 
2803, 3005; ~ bem wordum, 
1492, 2669; ~ déaddege, 187, 
885; cp. (wyrcan) wunder ~ 
wundre, 931; ~ (after [obtaining]) 
maddumwelan, 2750; w. persons: 
1257, 2260;— constr. w. instr.: 
efter bon, 724. 
II. adv., AF TER (coming after 
s.b., w. ref. to s.th.); word zfter 
cwed, 315 (thereupon), si. 341, 
2154; 1389; semi-prep.: I2, 2731. 
(Cf. Schii. Bd. 19 ff.) 
ef-punca(t) (+), wk.m., vewxation, 
chagrin; 502 (n.). [Cp. of-pyn- 
can.] 

&g-hwa, m., @g-hweet, n., pron., ev- 
ery one, everything; dsm. &g- 
hwém, 1384; gsn. €ghwes (un- 
rim), 2624, 3135; semi-adv., in 
every respect: &ghwes untéle, 
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1865, si. 1886 (cf. 
273). [*a-gi-hwa.] 

g&g-hwer, adv., everyw HERE, al- 
ways; 1059. [*d-gi-hwér.] 

#g-hweer, pron. subst., each (of 
two:) nsm., 2844; gsn. ghwepres, 
287; dsm. €ghwedrum, 2564; (of 
more than two:) dsm. ~, 1636. 
[*a-gi-; EITHER.] 

@g-hwylc, pron., each (one), every 
(one); adj.: 1228, 2590; asm. -ne, 
621; subst. (absol. or w. gen.): 
nsm., 9, 984, 987, 1165, 1386, 
2887; dsm. -um, 1050. [*4-gi-.] 

@g-lz&ca, see ag-l&ca. 

eg-weardt, f., watch by the sea; as. 

[Cp. ég-, Eagor-; Lang. 


XXVii 


Angl. 


geht, fi., property; ap. -e, 2248; — 
possession, power; as. ht, 1679, 
(flodes, weteres) ~, 42, 516. 
[agan.] — Cpds.: gold-, madm-. 

eht(t), f., pursuit, chase; 2957 (n.). 
[=oht, OHG. ahta, Ger. Acht; cp. 
éhtan, w 1.] 

ehtian, see eahtian. 

gledt, m., fire; 3015. [OS.éld, ON. 
eldr. 

@led-léomat, wk.m., gleam of fire, 
torch; as. -léoman, 3125. 

el-fylcet, nja., foreign people or 
army; dp. -fylcum, 2371. [el (cp. 
el-péodig); folc.] 

el-mihtig, adj..AL MIGHT y (God); 
wk.: (se) Almihtiga, 92. (Cp. 
Lat. ‘ omnipotens ’; see al-walda.) 
[Go. ala-; see eall.] 

el-wihtt, fi. (n.), alien creature, mon- 
ster; gp. -a, 1500. [Cp. ellor-gast; 
ON. alvitr.] (Malone, MLN. xl 
35ff.: cp. ‘ allwyghtys,’ Towneley 
Secunda Pastorum 139.) 

gne, adv., oNce; 3019. [an.] 

énig, pron., AN Y; adj.: nig der 
man, 503, 534, Sl. 1353, 1560; 510, 
1099, 2297, 2731; nsf., 802, 2493, 
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2772; dsm. #negum, 655; asm. 
&nigne, 627, 1772, 1851, 3080, 
3127; asf. €nige 972, enige 2440, 
2548; gpm. &nigra, 932; — subst., 
nig, absol.: 3129; w. gen.: 770, 
1350, 2007, 2734, 30545 dsm. #n- 
gum 474, 1461, €nigum 793, 2416, 
&negum 842; isn. (w. partit. gp.:) 
&nige pinga, in any way, by any 
means, 791, 2374, 2905. [an; 
Horn, Arch. cxlii 128 f.] — Cpd.: 
nénig. 

zn-lic, adj., unique, peerless, glort- 
ous, beautiful; nsf. énlic 251, &n- 
licu 1941. [an.] (OZ. Glosses (ed. 
Napier) 2113: pulcherrima, .i. 
speciosissima, ‘ znlicoste.’) 

gnne, see an. 

eppel-fealut, adj.wa., ‘APPLE- 
FALLOW,’ bay; npm. -fealuwe, 
2165. See fealu. 

er, I. adv., (E RE,) before, formerly, 
previously; w. pret. (freq. impart- 
ing a pluperf. sense): 15, 655, 694, 
757, 778, 825, 831, 941, 1054, 
£O70,) s57, tas onm U3OOmmI an, 
mM WAKO, AI, Wey BON if, 
TOUS wanO7 Osmo eer Oc OC mmTO OTe 
1915, 2248, 2349, 2562, 2595, 
2000, <2702,) 2777, 273875 2848, 
2861, 2073, 3003, 3060; 3038 
(first); eft swa &r, 642, 1787; &r 
ond sid, at all times, 2500; (n&fre 
...) &r né sipdan, at any time, 
718; — w. pluperf.: 3075, 3164; 
—w. pres.: 1182, 1370 (sooner, 
see II.);—n6d py #r (w. pret.), 
none the sooner, yet... not, 754, 
1502, 2081, 2160, 2373, 2466. — 
Comp. é&ror, before, formerly, 809, 
2654 (first), 3168. See &rra. — 
Supl. érest, first, 616, 1697, 2157, 
2556, 2926,[F. 32 (adj.?)]; syddan 
rest, 6, 1947. 
II. conj., before, ere; w. pret. opt., 


264, 676, 2818; w. pret. ind., 2019, | 
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1496 (opt.?); w. pres. opt.: rather 
than 252, w. correl. adv. ér, 1371. 
(See Siev. xxix 330 f.; B.-T. 
Suppl., p. 18%; Mald. 60 f.; Hel. 
3733, 1424 ff.) — &r pon, w. pret. 
opt., 731. 
III. prep., w. dat., ere, before (tem- 
poral); 1388, 2320, 2798. 

@r-deg, m.,E A Rly part of the DAY, 
daybreak; ds. (mid, samod) r- 
dege, 126, 1311, 2942. 

g@rende, nja.,. ERRAND, message, 
as., 270, 345. [ar? Cf. Betir. xxxv 
560; ZfdPh. xlii 397 ff.] 

rest, see &r. 

e@r-feedert, mc., forer AT HER, old 
father; 2622. 

ér-gestréon{, n., ancient treasure or 
wealth; as. (p.?), 17573; gp. -a, 
2232. 

e@r-geweorc{, n., ancient WORK; 
1679. 

e@r-godf, adj., coo D from old times, 
very good; (iren) &rgod, 989, 2586; 
(applied to: epeling) érgdd, 130, 
1329, 2342. Cf. Hoops St. 20 ff. 
(MPH. xxviii 157 ff.) 

gm, n., house; gs. -es, [2225]. See 
ren-weard. [Go. razn; ON. rann, 
whence rannsaka, MnE,. raAnsack. 
— Cf. Angl. xxiv 386 ff.; Beitr. 
xxx 55 ff.]— Cpds.: heal-, hord-, 
medo-, pryd-, win-. 

efor, see I. 

tra, adj. comp., former, E A Rlier; 
dp. &rran (m&lum), 907, 2237, 
3035. 

er-welat, wk.m., ancient WEALth; as. 
-welan, 2747. [WEAL.] 

#8, n., food, carrion, carcass, ds. &se, 
1332. [etan; OHG. 4s, Ger. Aas.] 

esc, m., (AS H) speart; dp. -um, 
1772. 

esc-holt}, n., (ASH wood, i.e.) 
Spear; Np., 330. 
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sesc-wigat, wk.m., (spear) warrior; 
2042. 

et, prep., w. dat., AT, near, in 
(place, circumstance, time); 32, 
45, 81, 175, 224, 500, 517, 1089, 
LDEO; (FETA, ERAT, errs, £160; 
1248, 1267, 1588, 1914, 1916, 
1923, 2526, 2790, 2803, 2823, 
3013, 3026, [F. 16]; hran zt heor- 
tan, 2270; xt hilde (giide, secce, 
wige, etc.), 584, 882, 953, 1073, 
1168, 1337, 1460, 1535, 1618, 
1659, 1665, 2258, 2353, 2491, 
2575, 2585, 2612, 2629, 2659, 
2681, 2684, 2878, [F. 31, 37]; et 
pearfe, 1477, 1525, 2694, 2709; xt 
béore, 2041, si. 617; w. persons: 
(ni is se red gelang) at bé, 1377, 
si. 2149; after verbs of taking, re- 
ceiving, obtaining: from (at the 
hands of) a person, 629, 930, 2374, 
2429, 2860. [Go. at.] 

gt, m. (n.?), meal; ds. -e, 3026. 
[etan.] 

gt-beran, Iv, BEAR or carry (to), 
bear away; 1561; pret. 1 sg. etber, 
3092; 3 Sg. ~, 519, 624, 2127, 
2614; 3 pl. etbéron, 28. 

eet-féolan, 111, w. dat., stick to, hold 
firmly; pret. 1 sg. etfealh, 968. 

et-ferian(t) (+), w 1., carry away 
(w. dat., from); pret. 1 sg. #t- 
ferede, 1669. 

gt-gedere, adv.. oGETHER (in 
connection w. notion of rest); 321, 
1190; pa gyt wes hiera sib zt- 
gedere, 1164 (‘ they were still at 
peace’); samod eztgedere, 329°, 
387, 729%, 1063. [Cp. td-gedre, 
geador.] (See Dening L 6.10.2.3.) 

gt-gifant, v, GIVE; 2878. [Go. at- 
giban.] 

set-grépet, adj.ja., grasping AT, ag- 
gressive; ~ weordan (w. dat.), Jay 
hold of, 1269. [gripan.] 

get-hrinan({)+, 1, w. gen. or dat., 
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touch; pret. 3 sg. [ethr]an, 722. 

eet-hweorfan{, 11, ¢wrn (intr.), go; 
pret. 3 sg. ethwearf, 2209. 

eet-rihtef, adv., immediately, 
‘RIGHT away’; 1657. 

eet-somne, adv., together; 307, 402, 
544, 2847; geador ~, 491. [Cp. 
té-somne, samod.] (See Dening 
L 6.10.2.3.) 

zet-springan(t), 11, sP RING forth, 
flow out; pret. 3 sg. ztspranc, 
I121. 

zt-standan, vI,S TAN D fixed, stop; 
pret. 3 sg. ztstdd, 8or1. 

zt-steppan{, vI, Ss TEP forth; pret. 
3 sg. etstop, 745. 

ettren (&tren), adj., poisonous, ven- 
omous; 1617. [ator, attor.] 

et-wegant, v, carry, carry away; 
pret. 3 sg. etweg, 1198. 

et-windan({t)-+, m1, w. dat., flee 
away, escape; pret. 3 sg. etwand, 
143. 

zt-witan, I, w. acc. of thing, charge, 
blame [s.b.] for s. th.; pret. 3 pl. 
ztwiton, 1150. [T WI T.] See 06-. 

epele, adj.ja., noble, excellent, glori- 
ous; 198, 263, 1312; gsn.wk. xde- 
lan, 2234. [Ger. edel.] 

epeling, m., noble, prince; hero, man; 
PUGS MISES; 8 ZrO,» 2443, 2500, 
2715, 3135, ~ &rgod 130, [1329], 
232A DVS, 225,020075 So. -eS; 33, 
888, 1596, 2424; ds. -e, 1244, 2374; 
np. -as, 3, 982, 1804, 2888; gp. -a, 
118, 1294, 1920, ~ bearn, 1408, 
2597, 3170; dp. epellingum, go6. 
— Cpd.: sib-. 

epelu, nja.p. (sing. *epele, n., not 
found; zpelo, f.), (noble) descent, 
race, nobility, excellence of charac- 
ter; dp. epelum, 332, ~ god 1870, 
~ diore 1949; ap. epelu, 392. — 
Cpd.: feder-. 

#6m, m., breath, breathing; ds. -e, 
2593. [Ger. Atem, Odem.] 
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a-fédan, w 1., (FEED), bring up; 
pp. aféded, 693. 

a-fyllan, w 1., FILL (instr., with); 
pp. afylled, 1018. 

a-galan, vI, sing; pret. 3 sg. agol, 
Tie 

agan, prp., possess, have; 1088; pres. 
3 sg. ah, 1727; pret. 1 sg. ahte, 
487, 5333 3 S8- ~, 31, 522, 2608 
[o w E.] — Negat. form nah; pres. 
I $g., 2252. 

a-gangan, rd., come to pass, befall; 
pp. agangen, 1234. 

agen, adj. (pp. of dgan), o WN; 
2676. 

agend, mc. (pres. ptc. of agan), 
Owner; gs. -es, 3075 (n.).— 
Cpds.: bléd-, bold-, folc-, mgen- 
agend(e). 

agend-fréa, wk.m., o wner, lord; gs. 
-fréan, 1883. 

a-gifan, v, GIVE (in return); 355; 
pret. 3 sg. ageaf, 2929. 

ag-l&éca, &g-léca, t+, wk.m., wretch, 
monster, demon, fiend (used chiefly 
of Grendel and the dragon, cf. 
Angl. xxxv 251); &gl&ca, 150, 433, 
atol ~, 592, 816; agl&ca, 739, 
1000, 1269, atol ~, 732; gs. ahl&- 
can 989, agl&cean 2557; ds. 
aiglécan 425, ahl@can 646, agl&- 
cean 2520, 2534 (as.?), 2905; as. 
aglécan 556, agl#cean 2534 (?); 
np. aglecan, 1512.— warrior, 
hero; ns. agl&ca, 893; gs. agl&can, 
1512 (?); np. agl&cean, 2592 (Béo- 
wulf and the dragon). [ #St. xxv 
424, xli 24f.; /F. xx 316. — Grein, 
Trautm., ESt. xliv 325: agl&ca.] 

ag-lec-wift, n., wretch, or monster, 
of a woman; 1259. 

a-gyldan, 111, pay; permit, make pos- 
sible; pret. 3 sg. ageald: pa mé s#l 
ageald, ‘ when I had an opportu- 
nity,’ 1665, si. 2690. 

ah, ahte, see agan. 
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a-hebban, v1, raise, lift, draw; pp. 
ahafen, 128; ahefen, 1108. 

ah-l&ca, see ag-l&ca. 

a-hléapan, rd.,LE AP up; pret. 3 sg. 
ahléop, 1397. 

a-hli(e)hhan (a-hlehhan) jf, v3, 
LAUGH, exult; pret. 3 sg. ahlog, 
730. 

a-hreddan, w 1., rescue; pret. 3 sg. 
ahredde, 2930. [NED.: REDD, 
v.! (obs., Sc.); cp. also MnE. rid?; 
Ger. erretten.] 

ahsian (Ascian), w 2., AS K, seek for; 
pret. 3 sg. (wéan) ahsode (td), 
1206, 3 pl. (wéan) ahsodon, 423 
(‘courted trouble,’ Cl. Hall, cf. 
sécean 1989 f.; see ESt. i 488; 
MLN. xvi 15 f., M Ph. iii 258). 

ge-ahsian, w 2., learn by inquiry 
(AS King), hear; pp. geahsod, 
433- 


_ aht, n.(f.)i., anything, AU G HT; as., 


2314. [a-wiht.] See 6-wiht. 

a-hyrdan, w 1., HARDen; pp. 
ahyrded, 1460. 

a-latan, rd., leave, give up; 2591, 
2750;—-LET (w. acc. & inf.); 
pres. opt. 2 sg. al&te, 2665. 

aldor(-), see ealdor(-). 

a-lecgan, w1.,L A vY, lay down; pret. 
3 sg. alegde, 834, 2194; 3 pl. alé- 
don 34, alegdon 3141; lay down, 
lay aside, give up: pret. 3 sg. 
(feorh) alegde, 851, si. 3020. 

a-léh, see 4-léogan. 

a-léogan, 11, beLIE, fail to perform 
or leave unfulfilled (a promise); 
pret. 3 sg. aléh, 80. 

a-licgan, v, fall, fail, cease; alicgean, 
2886; pret. 3 sg. dleg, 1528. 

a-limpan |, 111, befall, come (to pass); 
pret. 3 sg. alamp, 622; pp. alum- 
pen, 733. 

al-walda}, wk. adj. & m. noun, om- 
nipotent (one), the Lord; Feder al- 
walda, 316; Alwalda, 955, 1314; 
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ds. Alwealdan, 928. [w(e)aldan.] 
(Cf.J EGPh. viii 414; Angl. xxxv 
250) 

a-lyfan, w 1., allow, grant, entrust; 
pret. 1 sg. alyfde, 655; pp. alyfed, 
3089. [See léafnes-word. Ger. er- 
lauben.] 

a-lysan, w 1., LOOSEN, take off; pp. 
alysed, 1630. [léas; Ger. erlésen.] 

an, prep., see on. 

an-, prefix, see on-. 

an, verb, see unnan. 

an, num. adj. and subst. (1) oN E; 
(w. partit. gen.: 1037, 1294, 2237, 
2599; 1458; w. def. art.: 1053, 
2237, 2399, 2453);—-nsm. 4n, 
2237, 2453, ~ efter eallum, 2268, 
~ efter dnum, 2461; gsm. anes, 
699, 2541, 3077; gsf. anre, 428; 
gsn. in: dnes hwet (one part, or 
piece, only, cf. Angl. xxvii 140, 
manages huat, Hel. 3173, etc.), 
3010; dsm. Anum, 705, 1037, 2461, 
2599; asm. nne 1053, 1579, anne 
1294, 2399, 2964; asf. ane, 135, 
1762; plur., ¢ndividuals, gpm. in: 
anra gehwylces (of each one), 732, 
anra gehwylcum, 784; — (unique), 
peerless ; pet wes An cyning, 1885, 
si. (nsn.) 1458.— (2) @ certain 
(one); nsm. an: 06 Set an ongan 

. » 100, 2210; 2280; asm. anne, 

2410, 2774. — (3) only, alone; str. 
decl.: gsm. dnes, 2533; dsm. 
anum, 1377; asm. @nne, 46; dpm. 
in: féaum dnum (few only, cf. 
Angl. xxvi 493), 1081; wk. decl. 
(alone): nsm. Ana, 145, 425, 431, 
888, 999, 1714,[ 2361], 2498, 2643, 
2657, 2876. — Cpd.: nan. 

ancor, m., ANCHOR; ds. ancre, 
303, 1883. [Fr. Lat. ancora.] 

ancor-bendf{, fjo. (mi.), ANC HO R- 
rope; dp. oncerbendum, 1978. 

and-, ond-, stressed prefix, cp. un- 
stressed on-; spelt: and-, 340, 680, 


1059, 1287, 1796, 2695, (hand- 
1541), ond-, 2938 (hond- 2094, 
2929, 2972), otherwise abbrevi- 
ated: 3. [Gr. dri, Go. anda- 
(: and-), Ger. ant- (: ent-).] 


anda, wk.m., anger, indignation; ds. 


andan, 708;—vexation, horror; 
as. (ds.?) ~, 2314. [OS. ando; cp. 
Ger. ahnden.] 


and-git, n., understanding, discern- 


ment; 1059. [Cp. on-gitan.] 


and-léan, ond-léan,{, n., reward, re- 


quital; as. andléan (MS. hand-) 
forgeald, z54r; ondléan (MS. 
hond-) ~, 2094. 


and-long, adj.}, extending away in 


the opposite direction (NED.); 
standing upright; asm. -ne, 2695 
(Kock? 123: related, kindred (?); 
Girvan, MLR. xxviii 246: ‘ (the 
noble) at his side,’ cp. gloss ‘ an[d]- 
langcempa’=miles_ ordinarius, 
B.-T. Suppl.);— continuous, en- 
tire; asm.: andlangne deg, 2115; 
asf.: ondlonge niht, 2938. [Cp. 
prep. andlang, ALONG; Ger. 
entlang; Beitr. xviii 233 f.] 


and-rysno(t), wk.f. (pl.), propriety, 


courtesy; dp. -um, 1796. [ge-risan; 
cp. gerysne 2653.— Trautm., 
ESt. xliv 325: an-rysno.] (Tho., 
B.-T., Moore, JEGPh. xviii 209 
f.: andrysno ‘fear,’ ie. ‘ rever- 
ence.’) 


and-saca({), wk.m., enemy, adver- 


sary; (Godes) ~, 1682; as. (~) 
andsacan, 786. [Cp. on-sacan, ge- 
saca.] 


and-swarian (w. chief stress on 


prefix), w 2., ANS WER; pret. 3 
sg. -swarode, 258, 340. [and- 
swaru.] 


and-swatu, f., ANS WE R; 2860; gs. 


andsware, 1493; as. ~, 354, 1840. 
[Cp. swerian.] 


and-weard, adj., opposite, standing 
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over against; asn., 1287. [weorpan; 
cp. Lat. vertere.] 

and-wlita, wk.m., face; ds. -wlitan, 
689. [wlitan; cp. Ger. Antlitz.] 

an-feald, adj. (‘ONEFOLD’), 
simple, plain; asm. -ne, 256 (cp. 
‘plain English ’). 

anga, wk. adj., sole,o Nly; dsm. an- 
gan (bréper), 1262; asm. ~ (eaf- 
eran), 1547; asf. ~ (dohtor), 375, 
2997. [an; OS. énag.] 

an-geat, see on-gitan. 

an-genga({t)+, wk.m., one who goes 
alONE, solitary one (Grendel); 
449, Aangengea, 165. (Tr. ed., & 
ESt. xliv 323: angenga ‘ aggres- 
sor.’) 

an-gyldan, II, w. gen., pay (a pen- 
alty) for; pret. 3 sg. angeald, 1251. 
[OS. an(t)-geldan, OHG. in(t)- 
geltan.] See on-, prefix. 

an-haga({t), wk.m., solitary one; 
2368. 

an-har{, adj., very HOARY; 357 
(n.). (MS. un-.) 

an-hydigt, adj., resolute, 
minded; 2667. [hycgan.] 

an-ped}, m., ON E-by-one PATH, 
narrow path (Bu. 94), or lonely 
way (Schii. Bd. 4o ff.); ap. an- 
padas, 1410. (Epin. Gloss. 1042: 
‘termofilas ’=festin vel anstigan; 
ON. einstigi.) 

an-réd (an-?), adj., resolute; 1520, 
1575. 

an-sund, adj.,So UND, uninjured; 
1000. See ge-sund. 

an-syn, fi., appearance, form, sight; 
251, onSyn 2772; gs. ansyne, 928; 
as. ansyn, 2834. [Go. siuns; cp. 
OE. séon, vb.] 

an-tid{, fi., fixed or appropriate 
time, time when something is due; 
as., 2190. (Siev. xxix 326: cp. 
andaga; Gr. Spr.: antid=‘ hora 
prima’ (?); Cos. viii 568: an(d)- 


strong- 
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tid, corresponding time, cf. E., Tr.: 
andtid; Bonn.B. xvii 169: antid, 
first hour ; Krogmann ESt. Ixx 40 ff.) 

anunga, adv., entirely, by all means, 
certainly; 634. [an.] 

An-walda, wk.m., ruler, the Lord; ds. 
-waldan, 1272. See al-walda. 

art, m., messenger, herald; 336, 2783. 

ar, f., honor; kindness, benefit, 
help; ds. (mid) are, 2378; as. ~, 
1272; gp. arna, 1187; dp. drum 
(healdan), 296, 1182, si. 1099; 
property, estate: as. are, 2606. 
{[Ger. Ehre.] (See Grénbech L 
9:24. 1 60 f., JEG Phoix 277.) — 
Cpd.: worold-. 

a-réran, w 1., raise up, establish, ex- 
alt; pret. 3 pl. arerdon, 2983; pp. 
aréred, 1703. [risan; REA R.] 

ar-feest, adj., kind, merciful; 1168. 
(Cf. MPh. iii 249.) [ar, f.] 

arian, w 2., w. dat., show mercy, 
spare; pres. 3 sg. ara, 508. [ar, f.] 

a-risan, I, rise, ARISE (lit. & fig.); 
[pres. 3 pl. drisad, F. 8]; imp. sg. 
aris, 1390; pret. 3 Sg. aras, 3990, 
2403, 2538, [F. 13]; we(o)rod eall 
Aras, 651, 3030, Si. 1790. 

ar-stafast, m.p., kindness, favor, 
grace; dp. (mid) arstafum 317, 
(for) ~, 382, 458 (help?). See fa- 
censtafas. 

a-secgan, w 3., fell, declare; 344. 

a-settan, w1.,SET, place, appoint; 
pret. 3 pl. asetton, 47; pp. aseted, 
667. 

a-singan, Ill, SIN G (40 an end); pp. 
asungen, I159. 

a-standan, VI, STAND up, get up; 
pret. 1 sg. dstdd, 2092; 3 sg. ~, 
759, 1556. 

a-stigan, 1, ascend, arise (lit. & 
fig.); pres. 3 sg. -e€0, 1373; pret. 3 
sg. astag 782, astah 1118 (n.), 
I160, 3144. 

a-swebban(}), w 1., (put to sleep,) 
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kill; pp. npm. aAswefede, 567. 
[swefan.] 

atelic (=atol-lic) (t)+, adj., hor- 
rible, dreadful; 784. 

a-téon, II, draw; sid atéon, take a 
journey; pret. 3 sg. (sid) atéah, 
766 (n.). 

ater-tan{, m., (‘ poison twig’), poi- 
son stripe (ref. to damascening?); 
dp. atertanum, 1459 (n.). 

atol, adj., horrid, dire, terrible (ap- 
plied 7 times [marked *] to the 
fiendish monsters, cf. Angl. xxxv 
abn. 250)f.); *165, 848.4(nsn,), 
*1332, 1766 (nsf.), *2670; atol 
&gléca, *592, *732, *816; eatol, 
*2074; asm. eatolne, 2478; asf. 
atole, 596; dpm.wk.(?) atolan, 
1502. [Cp. ON. atall.] 

attor (ator), n., (animal) poison, 
venom; 2715; gs. attres, 2523. 
[A T TER (obs., dial.) ; Ger. Eiter.] 

attor-sceadat, wk.m., venomous foe 
(dragon); gs. -sceadan, 2839. 

a6, m., OATH; gp. -a, 2739; dp. 
-uM, 1097; ap. -as, 472. 

a-Sencan, w I., THINK, intend; 
pret. 3 sg. Addhte, 2643. 

a6-sweord(t) (+), n.,0 A TH; np., 
2064. [swerian; &p-swyrd, Eadw. 
Cant. Ps. 104.9, cp. 40-swaru; 


OHG. eidswurt, -swart. See 
Lang. § 8.6 n. 1.] 
Apbum-swéoras{, m.p., son-in-law 


and father-in-law; dp. 4pumswéo- 
ran, 84 (n.). [Cp. Ger. Eidam 
(perh. rel. to ap, Ger. Eid); swéor, 
Go. swafhra, OHG. swehur, Lat. 
socer.] 

awa({), adv., always; awa to aldre, 
for ever and ever, 955. [See a, 
Beibl. xiii 16.] 

a-wrecan, V, recite, tell; pret.: (gid) 
Awrec, I Sg. 1724, 3 sg. 2108. 

a-wyrdan, w I., injure, destroy; pp. 
awyrded, 1113. [weorpan; Go. 
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fra-wardjan, OS. 4-werdian.] 

ba, see bégen. 

bédan, w 1., compel, urge on; pret. 3 
sg. bedde 2018 (n.); pp. (stren- 
gum) gebéded, 3117; — press 
hard, oppress; pp. (bysigum) ge- 
b&ded, 2580; (bealwe) ~, 2826. 
[Go. baidjan.] 

bel(t), n., fire, flame; ds. -e, 2308, 
2322;— funeral fire, pyre; ds. -e, 
2803; as. bel, 1109, 1116, 2126 
(bél), 2818. [Cf. NED.: BALE, 
sb.? (fr. ON. bal).] 

bel-fyr{, n., funeral FIRE; gp. -a, 
3143. 

bel-stedet, mi., place of the pyre; 
ds., 3097. 

bel-wudut, mu., woo D for the fu- 
neral pile; as., 3112. 

bér, f., BIE R; 3105. [beran.] 

ge-béran, w 1., BEAR oneself, behave, 
fare; sél ~, 1012, [F. 38]; bléate 
~, 2824. [ge-bére; beran.] 

beernan, w 1., BURN (trans.); 1116, 
2313. [See byrnan.] — Cpd.: for-. 

(ge-)bztan, w 1., bridle, Bit, (sad- 
dle?); pp. geb&ted, 1399. [bitan; 
BAIT, fr. ON. beita.] 

be3, n., BATH; as. ganotes ~ (= 
“sea’), 1861. 

baldor, see bealdor. 

balu, see bealu. 

bam, see bégen. 

ban, n., BONE; ds. -e, 2578; dp. 
-um, 2692 (of the dragon’s tusks). 

bana, wk.m., slayer, murderer; ns. 
bana 2613, bona 1743, 2082, 2506, 
2824; gs. banan, 158; ds. banan, 
1102, to banan weordan, kill: 587, 
2203 (bonan); as. bonan, 1968, 
2485; gp. banena, 2053. [BANE.] 
—Cpds.: ecg-, feorh-, gast-, 
hand-, miis-. 

ban-cofat, wk.m., body; ds. -cofan, 
1445. Jcofa ‘chamber’; cov E.] 
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ban-fet}, n., body; ap. -fatu, 1116. 
(Hoops 140: muscles.) [feet ‘vessel.’] 

ban-fagt, adj., adorned with BONE 
(antlers?); asn., 780. 

ban-hring}, m., (BONE RING), 
vertebra; ap. -as, 1567. 

ban-his}, n., body; as. (p.?), 2508; 
ap., 3147 (sg. meaning). 

ban-locat, wk.m., (BONE LOCK- 
er), joint; body; np.-locan, 818; 
ap. (s.?) ~, 742. (Cp. Siev. xxxvi 
402-4; Hoops 94: muscles, flesh.) 

ge-bannan, rd., w. dat. of person & 
acc. of thing, bid, order; 74. [See 
NED.: BAN.] 

ge-barn, see ge-byrnan. 

bat, m., BOA T, ship; 211. — Cpd.: 
s&-. 

bat-weard{, m., BOA T-GUARD, 
boat-keeper; ds. -e, 1900. 

be, bi (1188, 1956, 2538, 2716, 2756, 
big 3047), prep., w. dat. (instr.: 
1722); (1) local: B vy, beside, near, 
along, to (rest, motion); 36, 566, 
1188, IIQI, 1573, 1905, 2243, 
2262, 2538, 2542, 2716, 2756; fol- 
lowing its case (prep.-adv.): him 
big, 3047; be sem twéonum, be- 
tween the seas (=on earth), 858, 
1297, 1685, 1956; (geféng) be 
eaxle, 1537; si. 814, 1574, 1647, 
1872. — (2) temporal: be 6é lifi- 
gendum, ‘ during your life,’ 2665. 
— (3) Other uses: in comparison 
with, 1284; according to: be feeder 
lare, 1950; (Sa pé ler) be pon, 
from this, thereby, 17223; (with ref- 
erence to), for the sake of: be pé, 
1723. 

béacen, n., sign; béacen Godes 
(=sun, cf. Angl. xxxv 122), 570; 
as. bécn (= monument), 3160; gp. 
béacna (banner), 2777. [BE A- 
coNn.] 

(ge-)béacnian, w 2., point out, show; 
pp. gebéacnod, 140. [BEC KON.] 
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beado, -u, }, fw6., datile, fighting; gs. 
beadwe, 1539; beaduwe, 2299; 
gp.(?) beadwa, 709. 

beado-grimat, wk.m., 
helmet; as. -griman, 2257. 
grim-helm. 

beado-hreglt, n., war-garment, coat 
of mail; 552. 

beado-léomat, wk.m., battle-light, 
i.e. (flashing) sword; 1523. (Cp. 
2492, Finnsb. 35 f.; ON. gunnlogi, 
Intr. xvi; ON. sword-names 
Ljémi, Sigrlj6mi, Falk L 9.44.54 
& 58.) 

beado-mécet, mja., battle-sword; np. 
-mécas, 1454. 

beado-rinc{, m., warrior; gp. -a, 
II09Q. 

beadu-folmt, f., batile-hand; as. -e, 


war-mask, 
See 


990. 

beadu-lacj, n., (battle-sport,-exer- 
cise), battle; ds. -e, 1561. See 
(ge-)lac, lacan. 

beadu-rof{, adj., bold in battle; gsm. 
-es, 3160. 

beadu-rinf, f., battle-RUNE; as.: on- 
band beadurine, ‘ commenced 
fight,’ sor. 

beadu-scearpt, adj., battle-s HARP; 
asn., 2704. 

beadu-scradt, n., war-garment, cors- 
let, 2660; gp.-a, 453. [SH ROUD.] 

beadu-sercet, wk. f., (battle-s ARK), 
coat of mail; as. -sercean, 2755. 

béag, béah, m., (precious) ring, 
circlet, (bracelet, collar); used of 
interlocked rings serving as 
‘money,’ (‘ treasure’); ns. béah 
(necklace), 1211, so gs. béages, 
1216; ds. béage (diadem, crown?), 
1163; as. béah, 2041 (n.), 2812, 
bég (collect.), 3163; np. béagas, 
3014; gp. béaga, 2284, locenra 
béaga (see Stjer. 34 f.), 2995, 
béaga bryttan, 35, 352, 1487; ap. 
béagas, 523, 2370, 3105, ~ délde, 
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80, ~ geaf, 1719, 2635 (things of 
value), 3009, si. 1750. [bigan; 
ON. baugr, OHG. boug.] — 
Cpds.: earm-, heals-. 

béag-gyfat, wk.m., ring-GI ver, 
lord, king; gs.-gyfan, 1102. [Cp. 
Hel.: big-gebo.] 

béag-hroden}, adj. (pp.), ring- 
adorned (cp. 1163?); 623. [hréo- 
dan.] 

béah, see béag, biigan. 

béah-hord{f, n., ring-HO A R D, freas- 
ure; gs. -es, 894; gp. -a, 921; dp. 
-um, 2826. 

béah-sele}, mi., ring-hall, hall (in 
which rings are given); 1177. 
(Andr. 1657: béag-selu, ap.) 

béah-Gegut, f., receiving of a ring; 
ds. -Sege, 2176. [picgan.] 

béah-wridat, wk.m., ring-band, ring, 
circlet; as. -wridan, 2018. [wri- 
dan. ] 

bealdiant, w 2., show oneself brave 
(BOLD); pret. 3 sg. bealdode, 
2177. 

bealdor}, m., (prec. by gen. pl.), 
prince, lord; 2567; baldor, 2428. 
[Cp. ON. Baldr; rel. to OE. beald. 
Cf. Zfd A. xxxv 237 ff.] 

bealo, bealu,(}), adj.wa., BALE- 
ful, evil, pernicious; dp. balwon, 
977. (On the semantic develop- 
ment of Gmc. *balwa-, see Weis- 
weiler, JF. xli 70 ff.) 

bealo, bealu,({), n. (orig. neut. of 
adj.), (BALE), evil, misery, a fflic- 
tion, destruction; ds. bealwe, 2826; 
gp. bealwa gog, bealewa 2082, 
bealuwa 281.— Cpds.: cwealm-, 
ealdor-, feorh-, hreper-, léod-, 
mord-, mordor-, niht-, sweord., 
wig-. 

bealo-cwealm{, m., BALE ful death; 
2265. 

bealo-hycgendet, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
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intending evil, hostile; gp. -hyc- 
gendra, 2565. 

bealo-hydigt, adj., intending evil, 
hostile; 723. 

bealo-nid{, m., pernicious enmity, 
wickedness; ds. -nidf[e] (‘ with 
fierce rage’), 27143 as. -nid, 1758; 
dire affliction, ns. -nid, 2404. 

bearhtm, m.(?), (1) brightness; 1766. 
— (2) sound, noise; as., 1431. [CE. 
Holt. Et.]} 

bearm, m., bosom, lap; ns. foldan 
bearm (cp. Lat. ‘ gremium’), 
1137; ds. bearme, 40; as. bearm, 
1144, 2194, 2775, (on) bearm 
scipes (nacan), 35, 214, 896; 
possession, ds. bearme, 2z (n.), 
2404. [beran.] 

be-arn, 67, see be-irnan. 

bearn, n., child, son; 888, g10, 1837; 
bearn Ecgpéowes, 529, 631, 957; 
1383, 1473, 1651, 1817, 1999, 
2177, 2425, Sil. 469, 499, 1020, 
2387; ds. bearne, 2370; as. bearn, 
1546, 2121, 2619; np. bearn, 50, 
1189, 1408, 2184 (Géata ~), 2507, 
3170; gp. bearna, 2433; dp. bear- 
num, 1074; ap. bearn: Eotena ~, 
1088, 1141; 2956; besides, plural 
in set (bibl.?) expressions, ‘ chil- 
dren of men? (Angl. xxxv 467): 
ylda (yldo) bearn (np.) 70, ~ 
-um (dp.) 150, ~ bearn (ap.) 605; 
gumena bearn (np.) 878, ~ -a 
(gp.) 1367; nipda bearna (gp.) 
1005; heleda bearna (gp.) 2224. 
[beran; Sc. BAIRN.] — Cpd.: 
dryht-. 

bearn-gebyrdot, wk.f. (Siev. § 267 


n. 4), child-bearing; gs., 946. 
[BIRTH.] 

bearu, mwa., grove, wood; np. bear- 
was, 1363. 


béatan, rd., BEAT, strike, tramp; 
pres. 3 sg. béated, 2265; pp. ge- 
béaten, 2359. 
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be-béodan, 11, command, order; pret. 
3 sg. bebéad, 401, 1975. 

be-beorgan, 111, w. refl. dat., protect 
or guard oneself, 1746; w. acc. of 
thing (against), imp. sg. bebeorh, 
1758. 

be-bigan, 11, encompass, surround; 
pres. 3 sg. bebiiged, 93, 1223. 

be-bycgan, w 1., sell (on w. acc., 
for); pret. 1 sg. bebohte, 2799. 

be-ceorfan({)-+, 111, w. acc. of pers. 
& dat. (instr.) of thing, cut off 
(deprive by cutting); pret. 1 sg. 
(héafde) becearf, 2138; 3 sg. (~) 
™, 1590. [CARVE.] 

bécn, see béacen. 

be-cuman, Iv, CO ME; pret. 3 sg. 
becom, 115, 192, 2552 (w. inf.), 
2992, becwOm 1254, 2116, 2365 
(w. inf.); w. acc.: befall, pret. 3 
sg. becw6m, 2883. 

bed(d), nja., BED; gs. beddes, 
1791; as. bed, 140, 676; dp. bed- 
dum, 1240. — Cpds.: déad-, hlim-, 
leger-, mor®or-, wel-. 

be-délan, w 1., w. dat. (instr.) of 
thing, deprive; pp. bed&led, 721, 
1275. 

be-festan, w 1., entrust, commit, give 
over; II15. 

be-feallan, rd., F A L1; pp. befeallen, 
w. dat. (instr.), (f) deprived, be- 
reft, 1126, 2256, 

be-fléon, 1, FLEE from, escape; 
ger. befléonne, 1003. 

be-fon, rd., seize, encompass, encir- 
cle, envelop; pp. befongen, 976, 
1451, 2009 (bi-), 2595; befangen, 
1295, 2274, 2321. 

be-foran, I. adv.. BEFORE, in 
front; 1412, 2497. —II. prep., w. 
acc., before, into the presence of; 
1024, 

bég, see béag. 

be-gang, see be-gong. 

bégen, num., both; 536, 769, 2707; 
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gm. béga, 1124, gn. béga 1043, 
1873, 2895; dm. bam, 2196, 2660; 
af. ba, 1305, 2063. 

be-gitan, v, GET, obtain; pret. 3 pl. 
begéaton, 2249; come upon, hap- 
pen to, befall; pret. 3 sg. begeat, 
1068, 1146, 2230, beget 2872; opt. 
3 sg. begéate, 2130. 

be-gnornian}{, w 2., lament, bemoan; 
pret. 3 pl. begnornodon, 3178. 
(Cp. Gen. (B) 243: begrornian.) 

be-gong, m., circuit, compass, ex- 
panse, region; as. (swegles) be- 
gong 860, 1773, (fldda) begong 
1497, ~ begang 1826, (geofenes) 
begang 362, (sioleda) bigong 2367. 

be-gylpant, 111, w. acc., boast, exult; 
2006. 

be-healdan, rd., guard, HOLD, oc- 
cupy; pret. 3 sg. behéold, 1498; 
attend to, ([-]nytte) ~, 494, 667; 
look, observe, ~, 736. 

be-helan, Iv, hide; pp. beholen, 414. 
[Cp. Ger. hehlen.] 

be-héfian, w 2., w. gen., have need of, 
require; pres. 3 sg. behdfad, 2647. 
[BE HOOVE.] 

be-hén, rd., HANG (about with, in- 
str.): pp. behongen, 3139. 

be-hréosan, 11, fall; pp. (w. dat. 
[instr.]), apm. behrorene, tde- 
prived, 2762. 

be-irnan, 11, R UN (into); pret. 3 
sg.: him on mod bearn, ‘came 
into his mind? (‘ occurred’ to 
him), 67. (Cf. Arch. cxxvi 355 
‘ale, ay) 

bél, see bel. 

be-léan, v1, (blame); w. dat. of pers. 
& acc. of thing, dissuade or keep 
from; 511. 

be-léosan}, 11, LoS; pp. (w. dat. 
[instr.]) beloren, deprived, 1073. 
[See losian.] 

(ge-)belgan, 111, enrage; pret. opt. 
3 8g. gebulge (w. dat.), offend, 
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2331; pp. gebolgen, enraged, an- 
gry; 2401, 0a (pet) hé gebolgen 
WS: 723, 1539, 2220, 2550, Si. 
2304; np. gebolgne, 1431. [Orig. 
‘swell’; cp. b(i)elg ‘ bag.’] See 
bolgen-mdd. 

be-limpan({)+, m1, w. dat., happen, 
befall; pret. 3 sg. belamp, 2468. 

be-lican, 11, LocK wp, close; pret. 3 
sg. beléac, 1132; protect against 
(dat.), 1 sg. ~~, 1770. 

be-midan, I, conceal; pret. 3 sg. be- 
mao, [2217]. [Cp. Ger. meiden.] 

be-murnan}, III, MO U RN over, be- 
wail, deplore; pret. 3 sg. bemearn, 
907, 1077. 

ben(n){, fj6., wound; as. benne, 
2724. [bana.] See wund. — Cpds.: 
feorh-, sex-. 

bén, fi., petition, request, favor; gs. 
-e, 428, 2284. [BOON, fr. ON. bén.] 

béna, wk.m., petitioner, petitioning; 
~ wesan, ask, request: béna, 352, 
3140; np. bénan, 364. 

benc, fi.. BENCH; 492; ds. bence, 
1188, 1243, bugon pa td bence: 
327, 1013. — Cpds.: ealo-, medu-. 

benc-swégt, mi., BENC H-n0ise, 
convivial noise; 1161. 

benc-pelf, n.. BENC H-flank, pl. 
-pelu, floor on which benches are 
placed (or: benches?); np. 486, ap. 
1239. (Cf. Heyne L 9.4.1.52.) 

bend, fj6. (mi.), BOND, fetter; as., 
1609; dp. -um, 977. [bindan]. — 
Cpds.: ancor-, f¥r-, hell-, hyge-, 
iren-, searo-, wel-. 

be-nemnan, w 1., declare; pret. 3 sg. 
(adum) benemde, 1097; lay a 
curse on s.th.(?) (cp. begalan), 
pret. 3 pl. benemdon, 3069. 

be-néotan{, 11, deprive of (dat. 
[instr.]); (aldre) ~, 680; pret. 3 
sg. (~) binéat, 2306. 

ben-geatt, n., wound-opening 
(- GATE), gash; np. -geato, 1121. 
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be-niman, rv, rob, deprive of (dat. 
{instr.]); pret. 3 sg. benam, 1886. 

béodan, m, (1) offer, tender, give; 
385; pret. 3 pl. budon, 1085; pp. 
boden, 2957. — (2) announce; bio- 
dan, 2892. [See biddan.] — 
Cpds.: a-, be-. 

ge-béodan, 11, (1) offer, show; 603; 
pret. 3 sg. gebéad, 2369. — (2) an- 
nounce, BID, command; gebéodan, 
3110. 

béod-genéatt, m., éable-companion; 
np. -as, 343; ap. -as, 1713. [béo- 
dan (but see JF. xxiii 395; Feist, 
Etym. Whch. d. got. Spr.: biups); 
néotan, cp. Ger. Genosse.] 

béon, béo(6), see eom. 

beor, n., BE E R; ds. béore, 480, 531; 
zt béore, ‘at the beer-drinking,’ 
2041. [ Beitr. xxxv 569 ff.; R.-L.1i 
280.] 

beorg, beorh, m., (1) hill, cliff, ele- 
vated shore; ds. beorge, 211, 3143; 
ap. beorgas, 222.— (2) mound, 
BARRO W, cave; ns. beorh, 2241; 
gs. beorges, 2304, 2322, 2524, 
2580, 2755, biorges, 3066; ds. 
beorge, 2520, 2546, 2559, 2842; 
as. beorh, 2299, 3097; (Biowulfes) 
biorh, 2807; beorg, 3163; ap. bior- 
gas, 2272. — Cpds.: stan-; Hréo- 
sna-, 

beorgan, 11, w. dat., preserve, save, 
protect; 1293, [1372], 14453 pret. 3 
pl. burgan, 2599. — Cpds.: be-, 
ymb-. 

ge-beorgan, 1, w. dat., protect; 
pret. 3 sg. gebearh 1548, gebearg 
2570. 

beorh, see beorg. 

beorht, adj. BRIGHT, shining, 
splendid, glorious, magnificent; 
1802, nsn. 570; nsm.wk. beorhta, 
1177; nsn.wk. beorhte, 997; gst. 
beorhtre, 158; dsf.wk. byrhtan, 
1199; asm. beorhtne, 2803; dpf. 
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beorhtum, 3140; apm. beorhte, 
231; apf. beorhte, 214, 896; apn. 
beorht, 2313; apm.wk. beorhtan, 
1243. Supl. beorhtost, 2777. — 
Cpds.: sadol-, wlite-. 

beorhte, adv., BRIGHT/ly; 1517. 

beorhtian, w 2., { sound clearly or 
loudly; pret. 3 sg. beorhtode, 
1161. [beorht; cp. meaning of 
-torht 2553.] 

beorn, 1880, see byrnan. 

beorn}, m., man, hero, warrior; 
2433, biorn 2559; ds. beorne, 
2200; as. beorn, 1024, 1299, 2121; 
Np. -as, 211, 856; gp. beorna 2220, 
biorna 2404. — Cpd.: giid-. 

beorn-cyning{, m., (kero-) KING; 
vs., 2148; ns. biorn-, [2792]. 

béor-scealc{, m., BEE R-drinker, 
feaster (cf. A. xlvi 233 f., 1 200); 
gp. -a, 1240. (See scealc.) 

béor-sele({), mi., B EE R-hall, ban- 
quet-hall; ds. (in, on) béorsele, 
482, 492, 1094, (~) biorsele, 
2635. 

béor-peguf, f., (B EE R-taking), beer- 
drinking; ds. -bege, 117, 617. 
[picgan.| 

béot, n., boast, promise; as., 80, 523. 
[*bi-hat, cp. hatan; Siev. § 43 
n. 4.) Cf. Schii. L 7.25 i; Stefan 
Einarsson, PMLA. xlix 975 ff. 

ge-béotian, w 2., boast, vow; pret. 1 
pl. gebéotedon, 536; 3 pl. ~, 480. 

béot-word}, n., wo R D of boasting; 
dp. -um, 2510. 

beran, Iv, BEAR, carry, wear, 
bring ; (w. objects denoting armor 
or weapons s.t. = go); 48, 231, 201, 
1024, 1807, 1920, 2152, 2518, 
2754; pres. 3 sg. byred, 296, 448, 
20553[3 pl. berad, F. 5]; pres. opt. 
1 sg. bere, 437, 1834; 1 pl. beren, 
2653; pret. 3 sg. ber, 495, 711, 
846, 896, 1405, 1506, 1982, 2021, 
2048, 2244, 2281, 2539, 2661, 
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2686, 2988, 3124; 3 pl. bron, 213, 
1635, 1889, 2365, b#ran 2850; 
[opt. 3 sg. bére, F. 20]; pp. boren, 
I192, 1647, 3135. — Cpds.: ezt-, 
for-, on-, op-; belm-, sawl-berend. 

ge-beran, Iv, BEA R (child); pp. 
geboren, 1703. 

be-réafian, w 2., w. dat. (instr.), 
BEREAVE, despoil, deprive; pp. 
beréafod, 2746, 2825, 3018. 

be-réofan{, 11, w. dat. (instr.), de- 
prive; pp. asf. berofene, 2457, 
2931. [Cp. be-réafian.] 

beriant, w 1., BARE, clear, clear 
away; pret. 3 pl. beredon, 12309. 
[BARE fr. *barian.] 

berstan, m1, break, BU RS T (intr.); 
[F. 30];pret. 3 pl. burston, 760 (n.), 
818; burst open, ~, 1121. — Cpd.: 
for-. 

be-scifan, 1,s HOVE, thrust; 184. 

be-settan, w 1., SET about, adorn; 
pret. 3 sg. besette, 1453. 

be-sittan, v, besiege; pret. 3 sg. be- 
set, 2936. 

be-smipian(t) (+), w 2., (surround 
with the SMITH’s iron work), 
fasten; pp. besmipod, 775. 

be-snyddan}, w 1., deprive (dat. 
[instr.], of); pret. 3 sg. besnySede, 
2924. [Cp. ON. snaudr ‘ bereft,’ 
‘ poor,’ sneyda ‘ deprive.’] 

be-stymanf}, w 1., wet; pp. (bldde) 
best¥med, 486. [steam (S TE AM); 
cp. Rood 62.] 

be-swélan, w 1., scorch, burn; pp. 
beswéled, 3041. [swelan.] 

be-syrwan, w 1I., ensnare, entrap, 
trick; 7133; pp. besyred, 2218; con- 
trive, accomplish, inf. besyrwan, 
942. [searu.] 

ge-bétan, w 1., improve, remedy; 
pret. 2 sg. gebéttest, 1991; pret. 3 
sg. (or pp. asf.?) gebétte, 830; put 
right, settle (by punishment), 
feghde gebétan, 2465. [bot.] 
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betera, betost, betst, see god. 

be-timbrant, w 1., build, complete 
the building of; pret. 3 pl. betim- 
bredon, 3159. (Cp. be-wyrcan.) 

bet-lic{, adj., excellent, splendid; 
nsn., 1925; asn., 780. [Cp. be- 
tera.] 

be-wegnan{, w 1., offer; pp. be- 
wegned, 1193. 

be-wennant, w 1., attend to, enter- 
tain; pp. np. bewenede 1821, bi- 
wenede 2035. (See wennan.) 

be-weotian, see be-witian. 

be-werian, w 1., protect, defend 
against (dat.); pret. opt. 3 pl. be- 
weredon, 938. 

be-windan, III, WIN D about, grasp, 
bind, enclose, encircle, mingle; 
pret. 3 sg. bewand, 1461; pp. be- 
wunden, 1031, 2424, 3022, 3052, 
31406. 

be-witian, w 2., waich, observe, at- 
tend to, watch over; pres. 3 pl. be- 
witiaS, 1135; pret. 3 sg. beweo- 
tede 1796, beweotode 2212; per- 
form, pres. 3 pl. bewitigad, 1428. 
[Cp. be-witan, prp.; Go. witan, 
w 3.] 

be-wyrcan, w 1., build around, sur- 
round; pret. 3 pl. beworhton, 
3161. 

bi, see be. 

bicgan, see bycgan. 

bid}, n., aprDding, halt; as.: on bid 
wrecen, brought to bay, 2962. (Bu. 
108: cp. ON. bid; Trautm., ES?. 
xliv 322: bid.) 

bidan, I, BIDE, wait, stay, remain, 
dwell; 2308; pret. 3 sg. bad, 87, 
301, 310, 1313, 2568; 3 pl. bidon, 
400; — await, wait for (gen.); inf., 
482, 528, 1268, 1494; pret. I sg. 
bad, 2736; 3 sg. ~, 82, 709, 1882. 
— Cpds.: 4-, on-. 

ge-bidan, 1, await; imp. pl. gebide, 
2529;— wait for (gen.); ger. ge- 
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bidanne, 2452;— Jive to see, ex- 
perience, live through; w. acc.: inf., 
638, 934, 1060, 1386, 2342; pret. 
1 sg. gebad, 929, [F. 25]; 3 sg. ~; 
7, 264, 815, 1618, 2258, 3116; pp. 
gebiden, 1928; w. pet-clause: 
pret. 1 sg. gebad, 1779, 3 sg. ~, 
1720, ger. gebidanne, 2445. 

biddan, v, ask, request, entreat; abs.: 
pres. 1 sg. bidde, 1231; pret. 3 sg. 
bed, 29; w. gen. of thing: inf., 
427, pret. 3 sg. bed, 2282; w. acc. 
and inf. (understood): pret. 3 sg- 
bed, 617; w. pet-clause: pret. 1 
sg. bed, 1994, 3 sg- ~, 3096, 3 
pl. bedon, 176; cp. 427 ff. [BID 
fr. blending of biddan and béo- 
dan, see NED.] 

bi-fon, see be-fén. 

big, see be. 

[big]-folc(t), n., neighboring people; 
2220. (Cp. bi-fylce, OE. Bede 
196.1.) 

bi-gong, see be-gong. 

bil(1), n., { sword, falchion; bil, 1567, 
bill, 2777; gs. billes, 2060, 2485, 
2508; ds. -e, 2359; as. bil, 1557, 
bill, 2621; gp. -a, 583, 1144; dp. 
umnpegorpVLDy: Btu, sbt)— 
Cpds.: gu6-, hilde-, wig-. 

bindan, III, BI N D, join; pp. gebun- 
den, 1743, 2111, apn. 871; asm.: 
wudu bundenne, 216; asn.: bun- 
den golde (swurd), 1900, si. ge- 
bunden 1531, nsm.: heoru bun- 
den, 1285 (perh. ‘ adorned with a 
gold ring ’; Stjer. 25, cf. also Falk 
L 9.44.22). — Cpd.: on-. 

ge-bindan, Ill, BIND; pret. I sg. 
geband, 420. 

bi-néotan, see be-néotan. 

bio(3), see béon. 

biodan, see béodan. 

bior-, see béor-. 

biorh, see beorg. 

biorn(-), see beorn(-). 
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bis(i)gu, see bysigu. 

bitan, 1, cut, BITE; 1454, 1523; 
pret. 3 sg. bat, 742, 2578. [Cp. 
Lat. findere.] 

bite, mi., BITE, cut; ds., 2060; as., 
2259. — Cpd.: 140-. 

biter, adj., sharp; asn., 2704; dsm. 
wk. biteran, 1746; dpn.wk. ~, 
2692; fierce, furious; np. bitere, 
1431. [bitan; BITTER.] 

bitre, adv., BITTE R/y, sorely; 
2220. 

bid, see eom. 

bi-wennan, see be-wennan. 

blac, adj., shining, brilliant; asm. 
-ne, I517. [blican; BLAKE 
(North.), BLEAK.] — Cpd.: heoro-. 

blec, adj., B L Ac K; nsm.wk. blaca, 
1801. 

bléd, m., power, vigor of life, glory, 
renown; 18, I124, 1703, 1761. 
[blawan. Cf. Neuphilol. Mitteil- 
ungen xxv 109 ff.] 

bléd-agandef, pres. ptc. [pl.], pros- 
perous, glorious; npm., 1073. 

bléd-feest({), adj., glorious; asm. 
-ne, 1299. 

blanca}, wk.m., (white or grey?, cp. 
865) horse; dp. blancum, 856. 
[BLANK, adj., fr. Fr. (fr. OHG.).] 
Cf. Tupper’s Riddles, p. 119. 

bléate(t), adv., wretchedly, pitiably; 
2824. See wel-bléat. [Cp. OHG. 
bloz, Ger. bloss.] 

blican, 1, shine, gleam; 222. 

blide, adj. (i.) ja. (1) joyful, 
BLITHE; asm. blidne, 617. (2) 
kind, gracious ; nsm. blide, 436. — 
Cpd.: un-. 

blid-heort({), adj, BLITHE of 
HEART, cheerful; 1802. 

bléd, n., B LOO D; 1121, 1616, 1667; 
ds. bldde 486, 1422, 1880, ~ fah 
934, 1594, 2974; on bléde, bloody 
847; as. blod, 742. 


blod(e)gian(t)+, w 2., make 
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BLOOD y; pp. geblodegod, 2692. 


[blodig.] 

blod-fagt, adj. BLOOo D-stained; 
2060. 

blédig, adj, BLroonpy, Oblood- 


stained; dsm.wk. blodigan, 2440; 
asf. blddge, 990; asn. blodig, 448. 

blodig-todt, adj., with BLOODY 
(TOO TB) teeth; 2082. 

bléd-réow7, adj., BLOO D-thirsty; 
nsn., 1719. 

blonden-feax}, adj., (having mixed 
hair, i.e.) grey-haired; 1791; dsm. 
-um, 1873; npm. -e, 1594; nsm. 
wk. -fexa, 2962. [blondan.] 

bodian, w 2., announce; pret. 3 sg. 
bodode, 1802. [Bo DE.] 

bolca, wk.m., gangway of a ship; i.e., 
passageway from the quarter-deck 
to the forecastle (or gangplank, laid 
between the ship and the shore); 
as. bolcan, 231. (See Falk L 
9.48.48; Schnepper L 9.47.23, 63; 
Vogel, R.-L. iv 112.) 

bold, n., BUILDing, house, hall; 997, 
1925; as., 2196; gp. -a, 2326. — 
Cpd.: fold-. 

bold-agend(e)}, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], house-0 wner (-owning); gp. 
-agendra, 3112. 

bolgen-méd}, adj., enraged; 700, 
1713. [belgan.] 

bolster({)+, m.(?), BOLSTER, 
cushion; dp. bolstrum, 1240. — 
Cpd.: hléor-. 

bona, see bana. 

bon-gart, m., deadly spear; 2031. 

bord, n., (BOARD), f shield; 2673, 
[F. 29]; as., 25245 gp. -a, 2259. — 
Cpds.: hilde-, wig-. 

bord-hzebbend(e)f, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], (BO A R D-HA ving), shield- 
bearer; npm., 2895. 

bord-hréoda{, wk.m., shield-cover- 
ing, shield, phalanx; ds. -hréodan, 
2203. [Cp: hroden; Siev. xxxvi 
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408 f.; Keller 226; Cook, note on 
Chr. 675.] 

bord-rand}, m., shield; as., 2550. 

bord-weal(l){, m., ‘ shield-w ALL,’ 
(protecting) shield; as., 2980. 

bord-wuduf, mu., shield; ap., 1243. 

born, see byrnan. 

bot, f., relief, remedy; 281; as. -e, 
9°90, 934; reparation, compensa- 
tion, gs. -e, 158. [BOOT; Go. 
bdta: batiza, OE. bet(e)ra.] 

botm, m., BO T TOM; ds. -e, 1506. 

brad, adj..B ROA D, wide, spacious; 
3157; usn.wk. -e, 2207; asm. -[nJe, 
2978; asn. brad, 1546, 3105. 

brecan, Iv, B REA K; 2980; pret. 3 
sg. brec, 1511, 1567; opt. 3 sg. 
br&ce, 1100;— press, torment, 
pret. 3 sg.: hine fyrwyt brec, 232, 
1985, 2784;—intr.: burst forth, 
inf. 2546. — Cpds.: a-, t6-, burh-. 

ge-brecan, Iv, BREAK, crush, de- 
stroy; pret. 3 sg. gebrec, 2508; pp. 
gebrocen, 3147. 

brec6(f{), f., BREAKing, tgrief; np.: 
mddes brecéa, 171. 

bregdan, 1, (1) move quickly 
(trans.), draw, swing, fling; 707; 
pret. 3 sg. bregd, 794, 1539; 2 pl. 
brugdon (w. dat. [instr.]), 514. — 
(2) knit, weave; inf. bregdon, 
2167; pp. brdden (ref. to the inter- 
locked rings of the corslet), 
552, 1548, asf. brogdne, 2755. 
[B RAI D.] — Cpds.: 4-, on-. 

ge-bregdan, 11, (1) draw (sword); 
w. instr.: pret. 1 sg. gebréd, 1664, 
3 Sg. ~, 2703; W. acc.: ~, 2562, 
gebregd 1564.— (2) knit, weave 
(see bregdan); pp. gebrdden, 


1443. 
brego{, m., chief, lord (w. gen. pl.); 
609; as., 1954}; VS., 427. 
brego-roft, adj., very valiant (or fa- 
mous); 1925. 
brego-stél{, m., princely seat, throne, 
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principality; as., 2196, 2370, 2380. 
(See &pel-stdl.) 

bréme, adj.ja., famous, renowned; 
18. [Giessener Beitrége i 139 f.: 
*be-hreme, cp. *hrom, rémig (?); 
Holt. Et.] 

brentingt, m., ship; ap. -as, 2807. 
[bront.] 

bréost, n., f. (453), BREAST; 
2170, 2331; as., 453; pl. (with sg. 
meaning, cf. Grimm L 6.19.15 ff.): 
dp. -um, 552, 2550, 2714. 

bréost-gehygd}, fni., thought of the 
heart; dp. -um, 2818. 

bréost-gewedet, nja. (pl. used w. 
sg. meaning), B REAS T-garment, 
coat of mail; np. -gew&du, 1211; 
ap. ~, 2162. 

bréost-hordf, n., (BREAST- 
HOARD), breast, mind, heart; 
I7IO; as., 2792. 

bréost-net(t){, nja.. BREAST 
NE T, corslet; -net, 1548. 

bréost-weordungt, f., BREAS T- 
ornament; as. -e, 2504. 

bréost-wylm(t)(++), mi., (BRE AST- 
WELLing), emotion; as., 1877. 
[weallan.] 

bréotan}, 11, (break), cut down, kill; 
pret. 3 sg. bréat, 1713. [Cp. 
brytta; BriTtle.] — Cpd.: a-. 

brim({), n., sea, water (of sea, lake); 
847, 1594; gs. -es, 28, 2803; np. 
=u, 570, [Cp. ON. brim: Holt. 
Et.] 

brim-cliff, n., sea-cLIFF; ap. -u, 
222. 

brim-lad}, f., sea-passage, voyage; as. 
-e, 1051. [lidan.] 

brim-lidend(e)+, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], seafarer; ap. -e, 568. 

brim-stréam(}), m., ocean-S TREAM, 
sea’s current, sea; ap. -as, IQI0O. 

brim-wisat, wk.m., sea-leader, -king ; 
as. -wisan, 2930. [Cp. wisian.] 

brim-wylft, £j0., she-woxr of the sea 
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or lake; 1506, 1599. (Cf. Angl. 
XXXV 253.) See grund-wyrgen. 

brim-wylm{, mi., surge of the sea or 
lake; 1494. [weallan.] 

bringan, wt. (11), BRING; 1862, 
2148, 2504; pres. I sg. bringe, 
18209; pret. 1 pl. brdhton, 1653. 

ge-bringan, w 1. (Ill), BRING; 
pres. opt. 1 pl., 3009. (Foll. by on 
w. dat.; cf. Lorz 74.) 

bréden, see bregdan. 

bréden-m21, see brogden-mzl. 

broga, wk.m., terror, horror; 1291, 
2324, 2565; as. or ap. (cp. 483°) 
brogan, 583 (n.). — Cpds.: gryre-, 
here-. 

brogden-mél}, n., (ornamented with 
a wavy pattern, i.e.) damascened 
sword; 1667; brdden-, 1616. (Cp. 
hring-, wunden-mél.) [bregdan; 
mél ‘ mark.’] 

brond, m., (1) burning, fire; 3014; 
ds. -e, 2126, 2322; gp. -a, 3160. 
(2) sword; ns., 1454. [NED.: 
BRAND, sb. I & II] Cp. ON. 
brandr (Falk L 9.44.48); brand 
“sword? also: Atlfr., Hom. ii 
510.19, and perh. Diplom. Angl. 
(ed. Thorpe) 559.24. 

bront{, adj., steep, high; asm. -ne, 
238, 568. [Dial. D.: BRANT, 
BRENT. Cp. ON. brattr.] (Cf. 
Middendorff, Ae. Flurnamen- 
buch, p. 17?) 

brosnian, w 2., decay, fall to pieces; 
pres. 3 sg. brosnad, 2260. 

brodor, mc., BROTHER; 1324, 
2440, 2978; gs., 2619; ds. bréper, 
1262; dp. brodrum, 587, 1074. — 
Cpd.: ge-. 

briican, 11, w. gen. of object (s.t. un- 
derstood), make use of, enjoy; 894, 
1045, 2241, 2812, 3100; pres. 3 sg. 
briiced, 1062; imp. sg. briic, 1177, 
1216, 2162; pret. 1 sg. bréac, 
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$487; (3 (SEG; 
[BROOK] 

brain, adj.,B RO WN, bright (sword); 
2578. (See Bu.Tid. 67; Mead L 
7.29.193 f.; Falk L 9.44.5.) [Cp. 
BURNish (fr. OF r.).] 

briin-ecg}, adj., with bright (B RO WN) 
EDGE; asn., 1546. 

brin-fagt, adj., of aB RO WN color, 
shining; asm. -ne, 2615. (Cf. 
Stjer. 2 & n.) 

bryd, fi, BRIDE; 2031; wife; as. 
brjd, 2930; twoman; ap. -e, 2956. 
[Cf. Braune, Beitr. xxxii 6 ff., 30 
ff., 559 ff.] 

bryd-bur(t)+, m., woman’s apart- 
ment; ds. -e, 921. [BRIDE; 
BOWER.| 

bryne-léomat, wk.m., gleam of fire; 
2313. [byrnan.] 

bryne-wylm{, mi., surge of fire; dp. 
-um, 2326. 

brytnian, w 2., deal out, dispense; 
pret. 3 sg. brytnade, 2383. [Cp. 
brytta; bréotan.] 

brytta(t), wk.m., distributor, dis- 
penser; (sinces) brytta, 607, vs. 
I170, 2071; as. (béaga) bryttan, 
35, 352, 1487, (sinces) ~, 1922. 
[bréotan.] 

bryttian, w 2., distribute, dispense; 
pres. 3 sg. bryttad, 1726. 

bian, rd., w 3., (1) dwell; bition, 
2842. (2) dwell in, inhabit; bian, 
3065.— Cpds.: ceaster-, feor-, 
fold-, grund-, land-biend. 

ge-buan, rd., (ingressive,) take pos- 
session of, settle in; pp. gebin, 
117. 

bigan, m1, BOw (intr.); (1) sink, 
fall; 2918, 2974. (2) bow down, 
rest; pres. 3 sg. biiged, 2031. (3) 
bend, sit down; pret. 3 pl. bugon, 
327, 1013. (4) turn, flee; pret. 3 
sg. béah, 2956; 3 pl. bugon, 2508. 
— Cpds.: a-, be-; woh-bogen. 


1953, 2097. 
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ge-biigan, Ir, BO w (intr.); (x) sink, 
fall; pret. 3 sg. gebéah, 1540, 
2980. (2) coil (oneself together); 
pret. 3 sg. ~ (tdsomne), 2567; pp. 
gebogen, 2569. (3) w. acc.: lie 
down on; pret. 3 sg. gebéah 690, 
gebéag 1241. 

bunden-heord{, adj., with hair 
BOUND up (ref. to an old wom- 
an; in contrast with the flowing 
hair of young women); wk.f. -e, 
3r5z. (Cf. Kauffmann L 9.26. 
451.) [Beibl. xii 198, xiii 233 f.] 

bunden-stefnat, wk.m., ship with 
BOUND prow; 1910. (‘ Bound,’ 
i.e. ‘ properly joined,’ cp. 216; or, 
possibly, ‘ ornamented ’ w. shields 
[see Figure 1]?) [STE™M.] 

bune, wk.f., cup, drinking vessel; np. 
bunan, 3047; ap. ~, 2775. 

bir, m., chamber, apartment, dwell- 
ing; ds. -e, 1310, 2455 (n.); dp. 
-um, 140. [BO WER; cp. bian.] 
— Cpd.: br¥d-. 

burh, fc., fortified place, castle, pal- 
ace, town; ds. byrig, 1199; as. 
burh, 523; dp. (sg. meaning): (on, 
in) burgum, 53, 2433, si. 1968, 
2452.[BOROUGH, BURG(H).] 
—Cpds.: fréo-, freodo-, héa-, 
hléo-, hord-, léod-, m&g-. 

burh-locat, wk.m., castle enclosure 
(Lock); ds. -locan, 1928. 

burh-stede}, mi., castle court; as., 
2265. [STEAD.] 

burh-welat, wk.m., WEALth of a cas- 
tle (town); gs. -welan, 3100. 
[WEAL.] 

burne, wk.f., stream; gs. -an, 2546. 
[BO URN, BURN; Ger. Brun- 
nen.] 

biton (bitan), I. prep., w. dat., ex- 
cept, B UT; biiton, 73, 705. —TII. 
conj.; (1) w. subjunct.: unless, if 
— not; 966 (bitan). (2) w. ind.: 
except that, but that; 1560. (3) 
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without verb (after negat.); ex- 
cepts 657, S793 (ne... man. ) 
biton, (mot... more...) than, 
1614. 

bycgan, w1., BU v, pay for; bicgan, 
1305. — Cpd.: be-. 

ge-bycgan, w 1., BU Y, pay for, ob- 
tain; pret. 3 sg. gebohte, 973, 
2481; pp. npm. gebohte, 3or4. 

byldan, w 1., encourage, cheer; 1094. 
[beald.] 

byme, wk.f., trumpet; as. byman, 
2943. [béam; VED.: BEME, sb. 
(obs.)] 

byret, mi., son; 2053, 2445, 2621, 
29007, 3110; np., 1188; youth, boy; 
ap., 2018. [beran; cp. Go. bafr.] 

byrele, mi., cupBEARer; np. byrelas, 
1161. [beran; Beitr. xxx 138.] 

byred, see beran. 

byrgan, w 1., taste, eat; byrgean, 
448. [Cp. ON. bergja.] 

byrht, see beorht. 

byrig, see burh. 

byrnan, 111, B U RN (intr.); [pres. 3 
pl. byrna®, F. 1, 4]; pres. ptc. byr- 
nende, 2272, 2569; pret. 3 sg. 
beorn, 1880 (Lang. § 13). [BURN 
fr. fusion of beornan (byrnan) and 
bernan.] — Cpds.: for-; un-byr- 
nende. 

ge-byrnan(t{)(++), 11,8 URN (intr.), 
be consumed; pret. 3 sg. gebarn, 
2697. 

byrne, wk.f., corslet, coat of mail; 
405, 1245, 1629, 2660, 2673, [F. 
44]; gs. byrnan, 2260; ds. ~, 
ZT OAsAsHe) pLO22.= L201, 2153) 
2524, 2615, 2621, 2812, 2868; np. 
~, 327; dp. byrnum, 40, 238, 
2529, 3140. (Note: byrnan hring 
2260, hringed byrne 1245, Si. 
2615; see hring. Cf. Lehmann L 
9.40; Keller 93 ff., 255 ff.; Stjer. 
34, 258 £.) [Beitr. xxx 271; IF. 
xxiii 390 ff. Cp. BYRNIE.] — 
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Cpds.: gid-, heado-, here-, iren-, 
isern-. 

byrn-wiga}, wk.m., mailed warrior; 
2918. 

bysigu, wk.f., affliction, distress, 
trouble, care, occupation; gs. bisigu, 
281; dp. bisgum, 1743, bysigum, 
2580. [B USI ness.] 

by, see eom. 

bywan({), w 1., polish, adorn, pre- 
pare; 2257. [Holt. Et.] 


camp, m.n., batile, fight; ds. -e, 2505. 
[Fr. Lat. campus.] 

can, see cunnan. 

candel, f., CANDLE, light; 1572 
(rodores ~y, ‘sun,’ cf. Angl. xxxv 
122 f.). [Fr. Lat. candela.] — 
Cpd.: woruld-. 

caru, see cearu. 

ceald, adj..cOLD; apm. -e, 1261; 
supl. nsn. -ost, 546; painful, per- 
nicious, evil, dpm, -um, 2396. — 
Cpd.: morgen-. 

céap, m., bargain, purchase; 2415; 
ds. (heardan) céape, 2482 (price). 
[c HAP (man),c HEAP; fr. Lat. 
caupo.] 

(ge-)céapian, w 2., trade, purchase; 
pp. gecéapod, 3012. 

cearian, w 2., CARE, be anxious; 
pres. 3 sg. cearad, 1536. 

cear-sid{t, m., expedition that brings 
sorrow (CARE); dp. -um, 2396. 

cearu, f.,c A RE, sorrow, grief; 1303; 
as. care, [3171]. — Cpds.: aldor-, 
gid-, m&l-, mdd-. 

cear-weelm, -wylm,{, mi., (c A R E- 
WELLing), seething of sorrow; 
np. -wylmas, 282; dp. -welmum, 
2066. 

ceaster-biend{, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
{[pl.], town-dweller, castle-dweller ; 
dp. -um, 768. [Lat. castra.] 

cempa, wk.m., CHAMPION, warrior; 
TZt2 els 5 Lt 5 OS e2O7o., VS, 
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1761; ds. cempan, 1948, 2044, 
2502, 2626; [np. ~~, F. 14]; ap. ~, 
206. [camp; cp. MnE. champion, 
fr. OFr. (fr. late Lat. campio).] Cf. 
Keller L 4.92 g. — Cpd.: fépe-. 

céne, adj.ja., bold, brave; [dsm. (col- 
lect.) (or dpm.) cénum, F. 29]; 
gpm. cénra, 768; supl. apm. cé- 
noste, 206. [K EEN; Ger. kiihn.] 
— Cpds.: déd-, gar-. 

cennan, w t., declare, show; imp. sg. 
cen, 1219. [cunnan; Go. kannjan, 
ON. kenna; Ger. kennen.] 

cennan, w 1., bring forth, bear 
(child); pret. 3 sg. cende, 943; pp. 
cenned, 12. [Cp. cyn(n).] (On 
the two verbs cennan, see F. R. 
Schréder, Beitr. xliii 495 ff.) — 
Cpd.: a-. 

céndut, f., boldness; as., 2696. 

céol, m., ship; 1912; gs. -eS, 1806; as. 
céol, 38, 238. [NVED.: KEEL, sb.?] 

ceorl, m., man (orig. freeman); 
(snotor) ~, 908; ds. (gomelum) 
-e, 2444, (ealdum) -e, 2972 (ref. 
to a king); np. (snotere) -as, 202, 
416, 1591. [CH URL] 

céosan, ciosan, II, CHOOSE, taste, 
iry; ciosan, 2376; pret. opt. 3 sg. 
cure, 2818 (cf. Lorz 47, Angl. 
XxXv 469). 

ge-céosan, Il, CHOOSE; obtain; 
imp. sg. gecéos, 17593 ger. gecéo- 
senne, 1851; pret. 3 sg. gecéas, 
1201, 2469, 2638; pp. apm. ge- 
corone, 206. 

clam(m), clom(m), m., grasp, grip, 
clasp; dp. clammum, 963, 1335, 
clommum 1502. 

Chin ...Cl bE Eyap. vy 9lot To 
Cpds.: brim-, ecg-, holm-, stan-, 
weal-. 

ge-cnawan, 
[K NO w.] 

cniht-wesende(}), adj. (pres. ptc.), 
being a boy; as., 372; DP., 535: 


rd., recognize; 2047. 
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(So OF. Bede 142.8, 188.1.) 

cnyht, m., doy; dp. -um, 1210. 
[KNIGHT] 

cnyssan, w 1., dash against, strike, 
smite; pret. 3(1?) pl. cnysedan, 
1328. 

col, adj.. COOL; comp. np. -ran, 
282, 2066. 

collen-ferhd}{, adj., bold of spirit, ex- 
cited; 1806; collenferd, 2785. 

con, const, see Cunnan. 

corderf, n., troop, band, host; ds. 
corpre 1153, cordre 3121. 

costian, w 2., w. gen., try, make trial 
of; pret. 3 sg. costode, 2084. [céo- 
san; cp. OHG. coston, Ger. kos- 
ten, Lat. gustare.] 

creeft, m., (1) strength, power; 1283; 
ds. -e, 982, 1219, 2181 (ability, n.), 
2360; as. creft, 418, 699, 2696. — 
(2) skill, cunning, CRAFT, de- 
vice; ds. -e, 2219; dyrnum (-an) 
~, 2168, 2290 (almost=adv. 
phrase, ‘secretly’); dp. -um, 
2088. — Cpds.: gisd-, leodo-, mz- 
gen-, nearo-, wig-. 

creeftig, adj., strong, powerful; 1466, 
1962. — Cpds.: éacen-, lagu-, wig-. 

ge-cranc, see ge-cringan. 

cringanf, 111, fall (in battle), die; 
pret. 3 pl. (on wele) crungon, 
1113; opt. 1 sg. (on wel) crunge, 
635. [CRINGE (orig. causative 
deriv.).] 

ge-cringan({), 11, fall (in battle), 
die; pret. 3 sg. gecranc (cf. Lang. 
§ 19.1), 1209; gecrang, 1337, [F. 
31]; gecrong, 1568, 2505. 

cuma, wk.m., CO Mer, visitor; 1806; 
np. cuman, 244 (?, see note). — 
Cpds.: cwealm-, wil-. 

cuman, Iv, CO ME; (the pret. freq. 
w. inf. (predicative [as in 2914 f.] 
or final [as in 268], see Callaway, 
The Infinitive in Ags. (1913), pp. 
89 ff., 132 ff.); used w. adv. of mo- 
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tion: hér 244, 376, feorran 361, 
430, 825, 1819, on weg 1382, 
ponan 2359, from 2556, ut 3106; 
w. eft: 281, 1869; of morning, 
evening, etc.: 560, 731; 1077, 
2103, 2124; 1235, 23033; 1133; 
2646; 2058;)—Zinf., 244, 281, 
1869; pres. 2 sg. cymest, 1382; 3 
sg. cymed, 2058; opt. 3 sg. cume, 
23; I pl. cymen, 3106; pret. 1 sg. 
cwom, 419, 2009, COm 430; 3 sg. 
cwom, 1162, 1235, 1338, 1774, 
1888, 1973, 2073, 2124, 2188, 
2303, 2404, 2556, 2669, 2914, 
com 569, 702, 710, 720, 825, 1077, 
11335) £270;. E500," 1600, 5 1023; 
1644, 1802, 2103, 2359, 2944; I pl. 
cwomon, 268; 2 pl. ~, 239; 3 pl. 
™, 324, CwoOman 650, coOmon 
1640; opt. 3 sg. cwOme 731, cOme 
I597; Ppp. cumen 376, 2646, np. 
(feorran) cumene 361, 1819. — 
Cpds.: be-, ofer-. 

cumbol}, n., banner, standard; gs. 
cumbles, 2505. 

cunnan, prp., know; (1) w. acc. or 
clause; pres. 1 sg. can, 1180; 2 sg. 
const, 1377; 3 Sg. can, 392, con 
1739, 2062; 3 pl. cunnon, 162, 
1355; Opt. 2 sg. cunne, 2070; pret. 
I sg. cide, 372; 3 Sg. ~™, 359, 
2012, 3067; 3 pl. ciidon, 119, 180, 
418, 1233. — (2) w.inf.: know how 
to, be able to; pres. 3 sg. con, 1746; 
3 pl. cunnon, 50; pret. 3 sg. ciipe, 
99°, 1445, 2372 (opt.?); 3 pl. 
cipon, 182. [CAN, CON; Ger. 
kénnen.] 

cunnian, w 2., w. gen. or acc., try, 
make trial of, tempt, explore; 1426. 
1444, 2045; pret. 3 sg. cunnode, 
1500; 2 pl. cunnedon, 508. 

cure, see céosan. 

cud, adj., known, well known; 705, 
2178; (undyrne) ~, 150, 410; 
(wide) ~, 2135, 2923, [F. 25]; asf. 
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ciipe, 1303, 1634; npm. ~, 867; 
npf. ~, 1145; apm. ~, 1912. 
[cunnan; Go. kunps, Ger. kund.] 
— Cpds.: un-, wid-. 

cid-lice, adv., openly, familiarly; 
comp. -licor, 244. 

cwealm, m., death, killing; as., 107, 
3149. [cwelan.] — Cpds.: bealo-, 
déa6-, gar-. 

cwealm-bealut, nwa., death-evil 
(-B ALE), death; as., 1940. 

cwealm-cumat, wk.m., murderous 
visitor; as. -cuman, 792. 

cweccan, w 1., shake, brandish; pret. 
3 sg. cwehte, 235. [Cp. QUAKE, 
fr. cwacian.] 

cwellan, w 1., ill; pret. 2 sg. cweal- 
dest, 1334. [ot Ei E57 cp: 
cwelan, cwalu; Ger. qualen.] — 
Cpd.: a-. 

cwén, fi., (1) wife (of a king); 62, 
613, 923; as., 665. (2) QUEEN, 
lady; ns., 623, 1153, 1932, 2016.— 
Cpd.: folc-. 

cwén-licf, adj. QUEENLY, lady- 
like; 1940. 

cwedan, V, speak, say; (1) abs.; pres. 
3 sg. Cwid, 2041.— (2) w. acc.; 
pret. 3 sg. (word) cwe®, 315, si. 
2246, 2662.—(3) w. subord. 
clause; (asyndetic:) pret. 3 sg. 
cwed, 199, 1810, 2939; [cf. cweb, 
F. 24]; (introd. by pet:) ~, 92, 
1894, 2158, 3 pl. cwedon, 3180. 
[QUOTH; cp. be-QUEATH.] 
Cf. ZfdA. xlvi 263 ff. — Cpd.: a-. 

ge-cwedan, Vv, say; pret. 2 sg. ge- 
cwede, 2664; 3 sg. gecwed, 857, 
874, 987; agree (M Ph. iii 453; cp. 
Go. ga-qipan, ga-qiss): 1 pl. ge- 
wedon, 535. 

cwic(0), adj.u., diving, alive; cwico, 
3093; gsn. Cwices, 2314; asm. 
cwicne, 792, 2785; npn. cwice, 98. 
[ou rier] 
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cwidan, w 1I., w. acc., bewail, lament, 
mourn for; 2112, 3171. 

cyme, mi., COMing; np., 257.— 
Cpd.: eft-. 

cymen, see cuman. 

cym-lice({), adv., beautifully, splen- 
didly, nobly; comp. -licor, 38. 
[Cp. OHG. kimig ‘infirm,’ Ger. 
kaum; (‘ weak’ >‘ delicate,’ ‘fine.’) 
MnE. comeE.y (cf. NED.; Luick 
§ 397 n. 2).] 

cyn(n), nja., race, people, family; 
cyn, 461; gs. cymnes, 701, 712, 
735, 883, 1058, 1729, 2008, 2234, 
2354, 2813; ds. cynne, 107, 810, 
914, 1725, 2885; as. cyn, 421, 
1093, 1690; gp. cynna, 98. (Note: 
manna cynne(s), 701, 712, 735; 
810, 914, 1725, Si. 1058.) [KIN; 
Go. kuni.]— Cpds.: eormen-, 
feorh-, fifel-, frum-, gum-, mon-, 
wyrm-. 

cyn(n), (adj. &) nja., proper pro- 
ceeding, etiquette, courtesy; gp. 
cynna, 613. See cyn(n) (above), 
ge-cynde; cp. cunnan. 

cyne-dom, m., royal power; as., 
2376. [cyn(n).] 

cyning,m., KI N G; 11, 619 (kyning), 
863, 920, 1010, 1153, 1306, 1870, 
TOSS,  LO25. 2LLO, me 20Or, 2200; 
2390, 2417, 2702, 2980, [F. 2]; 
(only once w. gen.: Géata) ~, 
2356, (Hiorogar) ~, 2158, (Hré- 
Sel) ~, 2430; gs. cyninges, 867, 
1210, 2912, cyniges 3121; ds. 
cyninge, 3093; as. cyning, 1851, 
2396, kyning 3171. [cyn(n).] — 
Cpds.: beorn-, eord-, folc-, giis-, 
héah-, léod-, s&-, s0d-, péod-, 
worold-, wuldur-; Frés-. 

cyning-baldt, adj., ‘royally brave,’ 
very brave; npm. -e, 1634. 

Kyning-wuldort, n., the glory of 
KINGS (=cyninga wuldor), i.e., 
the most glorious of kings (God); 
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665. (Cf. MPA. iii 454, Angl. 
XXXV 125.) 

ge-cypan(t), w1., buy; 2496. [céap.] 

ge-cyssan, w I., KISS; pret. 3 sg. 
gecyste, 1870. 

cyst, f.(m.)i., choice; the best (of its 
class), w. gen. pl.: 802, 1232, 1559, 
16973; as. ~, 673; good quality, ex- 
cellence, dp. -um, 867, 923. [céo- 
san.] — Cpds.: gum-, hilde-. 

cydan, w 1., make known, show; 
1940, 2695; imp. sg. cyd, 659; pp. 
gecyped, 700, (well known:) 923, 
w. dat., 262, 349. [ctd.] 

ge-cyOan, w 1., make known, an- 
nounce; 354; ger. gecydanne, 257; 
pp. gecyded, 1971, 2324. (Cf. 
Lorz 48.) 


déd, fi., DEED, action, doing; as. 
d&d, 585, 940, 2890, d&de, 889; 
gp. d&da, 181, 479, 2454 (n.), 
2646, 2838; dp. dédum, 954, 1227, 
2059, 2178, 2436, 2467, 2666, 
2710, 2858, 2902, 3096; ap. déda, 
195. — Cpds.: ellen-, fyren-, lof-. 

déd-cénef, adj.ja., daring in 
DEEDS; 1645. 

dzd-frumat, wk.m., doer of (evil) 
DEEDS; 2090. 

dzd-hatat, wk.m., one who shows his 
HATred by DEEDS, persecutor; 
275. (Cp. 2466 f.) 

deg, m., D A Y; 485, 731, 2306, 2646; 
gs. deges, 1495, 1600, 2320, adv.: 
by day, 1935, 2269; ds.: on p&m 
dege (time) pysses lifes, 197, 790, 
806; as. deg, 2115, 2399, 2804, 
3069 (démes deg); dp. dagum, 
3159;Lap. dagas, F. 41]. — Cpds.: 
&r-, déad-, ealdor-, ende-, fyrn-, 
géar-, hearm-, lén-, lif-, swylt-, 
win-. 

deg-hwilt, f.. D A Y-W HILE, day; 
ap. -a, 2726. 
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deg-rim{, n., number of DAYS; 
823. 

dzl, mi., part, portion, share, meas- 
ure, a (great) DEAL (e.g., ofer- 
hygda dé&l 1740 ‘ great arro- 
gance’); 1740, 2843; as., 621, 
TE5O,) 2752, 2028; 2068,) 224'5;, 
31273; ap. (worolde) délas, regions, 
1732 (cp. Lat. ‘partes,’ Arch. 
cxxvi 354; Angl. xxxv 477 0. 4). 

dzlan, w 1., DEAL, distribute, dis- 
pense; 1970; pres. 3 sg. délep, 
1756; pret. 3 sg. d#lde, 80, 1686; 
share with (wid): pres. opt. 3 sg. 
eofodo déle (‘fight’), 2534. — 
Cpd.: be-. 

ge-dzlan, w 1., distribute; 71; part, 
sever (wid, from); 2422; pret. opt. 
3 sg. gedzlde, 731. 

darod{, m., javelin; dp. daredum, 
2848. [paRT, fr. OFr. (fr. Ger.). 
Cf. Falk L 9.44.74.] 

déad, adj., DEA D; 467, 1323, 2372; 
asm. -ne, 1309. 

ge-déaf, see ge-difan. 

*déagant, rd., conceal (be con- 
cealed?); pret. 3 sg. déog, 850 
(n.). [See déogol.] 

déah, see dugan. 

deal(1)t, adj., proud, famous; npm. 
dealle, 494. 

dear, dearst, see durran. 

déa6, m., DEATH; 441, 447, 488, 
LAQE L708, | 2110, 2230, 2728, 
28903 gs. -es, 2269, 2454; ds. -e, 
1388, 1589, 2843, 3045; as. déad, 
2168; déod (Lang. § 16.2), 1278. 
— Cpds.: gid-, wel-, wundor-. 

déad-bed(d)t, nja.. DE A TH-BED; 
ds. -bedde, 2901. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 
465.) 

déad-cwalut, f., DEATH, destruc- 
tion; dp. -cwalum, 1712. [cwelan.] 

déa3-cwealm{, m., DEATH, 
slaughter; as.. 1670. [cwelan.] 
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déad-deg(t), m., 
ds. -e, 187, 885. 


DEATH-DAY; 


déad-feget, adj.ja., doomed to 
DEATH, dead; 850. 

déad-scua({), wk.m., DEAT H- 
shadow; 160 (n.). 

déad-wérigt, adj. (DEAT H- 


WEARY), dead; asm. -ne, 2125. 

déad-wict, n., DEAT H-place; as. 
(p.?), 1275. 

déman, w 1., judge; — (1) adjudge, 
assign; pres. opt. 3 sg. déme, 687. 
(2) express a (favorable) opinion, 
appraise, praise; pret. 3 pl. dém- 
don, 3174. [DEEM.] 

démend, mc. (pres. ptc.), judge; as. 
Démend, 181. 

den(n)({)+, nja., DEN, lair; gs. 
dennes, 3045; as. denn, 2759. 

déofol, m.n., DEVIL, demon; gs. 
déofles, 2088; gp. déofla, 756, 
1680. [Fr. Lat. (Gr.) diabolus.] 

déog, see déagan. 

déogol, adj., secret, hidden, mysteri- 
ous; 275; asn. dygel, 1357. 

déop, adj... DEEP; asn., 509, 1904. 

déop, n., DEEP; hollow passage; 
2549. 

déope, adv., DEEP/Ly, solemnly; 
diope, 3069. 

déort{, adj., brave, bold, fierce; 1933; 
dior, 2090. [NED.: DEAR 
(DERE), a2 (obs.)] — Cpds.: 
heado-, hilde-. 

deorc, adj., D A R K; 160, 1790; dpf. 
Elsa seo e Like 

déore, adj.ja.. DEAR, precious, ex- 
cellent, beloved; nsf. (wk.?) diore, 
1949; gsf. déorre, 488; dsm. déo- 
tum, 1528, 1879; dsn.wk. déoran, 
561; asn. déore 2254, dyre 2050, 
2306; npn. dyre 3048; apm. déore 
2236, dyre 3131.—Supl. asm. 
déorestan, 1309. 

déor-lict, adj., bold; asf. -e, 585. 

déo0d, see déad, 
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dé, see don. 

ge-digan, w 1., pass through safely, 
survive, endure; 2291; gedygan, 
2531, 2549; pres. 2 sg. (aldre) ge- 
digest, 661; 3 sg. gediged, 300; 
pret. 1 sg. (féore) gedigde, 578, 
(ealdre) ~, 16553 3 S- ™s 2359, 
2543. 

diope, see déope. 

dior, see déor. 

diore, see déore. 

disc(t)+, m., DIS H, plate; np. -as, 
3048; ap. ~, 2775. ([Fr. Lat. 
(Gr.) discus.] 

dogor, n. (Siev. §§ 288 f.), day; gs. 
dégores, 219, 605; d.(i.)s. dogor, 
1395, ddgore 1797, 2573; gp. do- 
gora 88, ddgera 823, dogra 1090; 
dp. (ufaran) ddgrum, 2200, 2392. 
[Cp. deg.] — Cpd.: ende-. 

dégor-gerim}, n., number of days; 
gs. -es, 2728. Cp. deg-rim. 

dohte(st), see dugan. 

dohtor, fc., DAUGHTER; 1076, 
1929, I98I, 2020, 2174; as. ~, 
375) 2997. 

dol-gilpt, n.(m.), foolish boasting, 
foolhardiness; ds. -e, 509. See 
dol-lic. 

dol-lic, adj., foolhardy, audacious, 
daring; gpf. -ra, 2646. [Cp. DULL; 
Ger. toll.] 

dol-sceaSat, wk.m., mad ravager, 
desperate foe; as. -sceadan, 4709. 
See dol-lic. 

dém, m., (1) DOOM, judgment, de- 
cree, authority; 2858; gs. -es, 978, 
3069 (~ deg); ds. -e, 441, 1098; 
as. ddm, 2064; discretion, choice; 
ds. (selfes) déme, 895, 2776; as. 
(sylfes) dom, 2147.— (2) glory; 
885, [954], 1528; gs. -es, 1388; ds. 
ECA Ol LOA Gai 2m 7 Osmas. 
dém, 1491, 2666, 2820. (Cf. 
Grdénbech L 9.24. iii 167.) — 
Cpds.: cyne-, wis-. 
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dém-léast, adj., inglorious; asf.wk. 
-an, 2890. 

don, anv., (1) absol.: DO, act; pres. 
3 pl. dod, 1231.— (2) [cp. Gr. 
tlOnu] place, put (w. adv. or prep. 
phrase); inf. dén, 1116; pret. 3 sg. 
dyde, 671, 1144, 2809; 3 pl. dy- 
don, 3070, 3163. — (3) do (repres. 
a preceding verb); inf. (swa sceal 
man) dén, 1172, 1534, si. 2166; 
pres. 3 sg. (swa hé nai git) dé%, 
1058, si. 1134, Si. 2859, dé5 2470; 
pret. 1 sg. dyde, 1381, 1824, 2521; 
2sg. dydest, 1676; 3 sg. dyde, 444, 
956, 1891; 3 pl. dydon, 44, 1238, 
1828.— (4) make (much, noth- 
ing) of, consider; pret. 3 sg. dyde, 
2348. 

ge-don, anv., (1) make, render; 2186 
(m.)sepres: 3 se. igeded, 2732,— 
(2) place, put; inf., 2090. 

dorste, see durran. 

draca, wk.m., DRAGON; 892, 2211, 
[F. 3]; gs. dracan, 2088, 2290, 
2549; as. ~, 2402, 3131. [Fr. Lat. 
draco; NED.: DRAKE!; dragon 
fr. OFr., fr. Lat.] — Cpds.: eors-, 
fyr-, lig-, nid-, sé-. — See wyrm. 

dréam, m., joy, bliss, rejoicing, 
mirth; 497; ds. -e, 1275; as. dréam, 
88; gp. -a, 850; dp. -um, 99, 721. 
[See NED.: D REAM, sb.” Cf. 
PMLA. xlvi 80 ff.]— Cpds.: 
gléo-, gum-, medu-, mon-, sele-. 

dréam-healdendef, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
joyful, blessed; 1227. (Cf. MPh. 
ili 262.) 

dréam-léas}, adj., joyL ES $}; 1720. 

dréfan, w 1., stir up, make turbid; 
1904; pp. (of gedréfan?) gedré- 
fed, 1417. 

dréogan, 11, (1) act, bear oneself; 
pret. 3 sg. dréah, 2179. — (2) 
perform, be engaged in (s.t. in peri- 
phrasis for plain verb); inf., 1470; 
pret. 3 sg. (sundnytte) dréah 
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(‘swam’), 2360; 3 pl. drugon, 
1858, (gewin) ~ (‘fought’), 798, 
(sid) ~ (‘journeyed’), 1966. — 
(3) experience, pass through; pp. 
gedrogen, 2726; enjoy, imp. sg. 
dréoh, 1782; endure, suffer; inf., 
589; pret. 1 sg. dréah, 422; 3 sg. 
ASS BS ne Ghahegoyal, aay tele. 
[D REE (Sc., arch.).] — Cpd.: 4-. 

dréor}, m. or n., dripping blood; ds. 
-e, 447. [dréosan.] — Cpds.: 
heoro-, sawul-, wel-. 

dréor-faht, adj., stained with gore; 
485. 

dréorig, adj.,f bloody, gory; 1417; 
asm. driorigne, 2789. [DREAR Y.] 
— Cpd.: heoro-. 

ge-dréosan(}), 11, fall, decline; 2666; 
pres. 3 sg. gedréose6, 1754. 

drepan, v, (Iv), strike, hit; pret. 1 sg. 
drep, 2880; pp. drepen 1745, 
dropen 2981. [Cp. Ger. treffen.] 

drepe}, mi., blow; as., 1589. 

drifan, I, D RIV E; 1130; pres. 3 pl. 
drifad, 2808. — Cpd.: to-. 

driht-, see dryht-. 

drihten, see dryhten. 

drincan, III, D RIN K; abs.; pret. 3 
pl. druncon, 1648; w. acc.: pret. 
3 sg. dranc, 742; 3 pl. druncon, 
1233; pp. druncen, flushed with 
drink; abs.: npm. druncne, 1231; 
apm. ~, 2179; w. dat. (instr.): 
druncen, 531, 1467; npm. druncne, 
480. — Cpd.: ealo-drincend(e). 

drinc-fet, see drync-feet. 

driorig, see dréorig. 

drohtod, m., way of life, course; 756. 
[dréogan.] 

dropen, see drepan. 

drisiant}, w 2., stagnate; pret. 3 sg. 
driisade, 1630. (Cf. Sievers, 
ZfdPh. xxi 365; Earle: “ sullenly 
the Mere subsided.) [D ROWSE, 
cp. OHG. trirén; OE, dréosan.] 
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dryht-bearn{, n., noble child; np., 
2035 (n.). 

dryhten, m., (1) lord (retainers’ 
chief), prince (mostly w. gen. pl.: 
Géata [8 times], etc.); 1484, 2338, 
2402, 2560, 2576, 2901, 2091, 
drihten 1050, 2186; ds. dryhtne, 
2483, 2753; as. dryhten, 1831, 
2789; vs. ~, 1824, 2000 (~ 
Higelic).— (2) Lord (God); ns. 
Dryhten, 686, 696; Drihten, 108, 
1554, 1841; gs. Dryhtnes 441, 
Drihtnes 940; ds. (écean) Dryhtne, 
1692, 1779, 2330, 2796; Drihtne, 
1398; as. Drihten, 181 (~ God), 
187. — Cpds.: fréa-, fréo-, gum-, 
mon-, sige-, wine-. 

dryht-guma, wk.m., jretainer, war- 
rior, man; ds. drihtguman, 1388; 
vs. dryhtguma, 1768; np. driht- 
guman 99, dryhtguman 1231; dp. 
dryhtgumum, 1790. 

dryht-lic(}), adj., moble, lordly, 
splendid; nsn., 892; asn.wk. driht- 
lice, 1158; [npm. ~, F. 14]. 

dryht-madum{, m., noble treasure, 
splendid jewel; gp. dryhtmadma, 
2843. 

dryht-scypey, mi., valor, bravery; as. 
driht-, 1470. 

dryht-selet, mi., splendid hall (orig. 
retainers’ hall); 767; dribtsele, 
485; as. dryhtsele, 2320. 

dryht-sib(b){, £j6., peace, alliance; 
gs. dryhtsibbe, 2068. 

drync-fet({)-+, n., DRINKing-vessel, 
cup; as., 2254, drincfet 2306. 
[v A T; see hioro-drync.] 

drysmian(t), w 2., become gloomy; 
pres. 3 sg. drysmap, 1375. (Cp. 
Ex. 40?) [Holt. Et.] 

ve-dufan, 11, plunge in, sink in; pret. 
3 sg. gedéaf, 2700. [DIVE fr. deriv. 
dyfan.] — Cpd.: purh-difan. 

d4ugan, prp., avail, be good, be strong; 
pres. 3 sg. déah, 369, 573, 1839; 
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opt. 3 sg. duge, 589, 1660, 2031; 
pret. opt. 2 sg. dohte, 526; — w. 
dat., deal well by, treat well; pret. 2 
sg. dohtest, 1821; 3 sg. dohte, 


1344. 

dugus, f. (orig. fi.), (x) body of (no- 
ble or tried) retainers, host; 498, 
1790, 2254; gs. dugude, 350, 488, 
2238, 2658; dugube (ond geo- 
gope): 160, 621, 1674; ds. dugu®e, 
2020 (‘old retainers’), dugode, 
2920, 2945; np. duguda, 2035; 
dp. dugedum, 2501(n.). — (2) 
power, excellence, manhood, glory; 
dp. (semi-adv.) dugudum, 3174 
(‘praised highly’). [dugan; cp. 
Ger. Tugend.] 

*durran, prp., DARE (in negat., 
condit., & relat. clauses); pres. 2 
sg. dearst, 527; 3 sg. dear, 684; 
opt. 2 sg. dyrre, 1379; pret. 3 sg. 
dorste, 1462, 1468, 1933, 27353 3 
pl. dorston, 2848. 

duru, fu., DOOR; 721; ds. dura, 
[389], [F. 14]; as. duru, [F. 23]; 
[dp. durum (sg. meaning), F. 16, 
20; ap. duru, F. 42]. [OE. duru & 
dor>D00 R.] 

dwellan, w 1., mislead, hinder, stand 
in one’s way; pres. 3 sg. dweled, 
1735. [DWELL.] 

dyde, dydon, see don. 

ge-dygan, see ge-digan. 

dygel, see déogol. 

dyhtig(}), adj., strong, good; 1287. 
[dugan; poucuHrTy, fr. dohtig.] 

dynnan, w 1., resound; pret. 3 sg. 
dynede, 767, 1317, 2558, [F. 30]. 
[DIN.] 

dyre, see déore. 

dyrne, adj.ja., secret, hidden; mys- 
terious, evil; 271, 1879; dsm. dyr- 
num, 2168; dsm.wk.(?) dyrnan, 
2200; asm. dyrnne, 2320; gpm 
dyrnra, 1357. — Cpd.: un-. 

dyrre, see durran. 
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dyrstig(t)+, adj., 
2838. [durran.] 


DARing, bold; 


éac, adv., conj. (postposit.), also, 
moreover ; 97, 388, 433, 1683, 2776; 
&c, 3131; [and éac, F. 45]. [EKE 
(arch.); Ger. auch; cp. EKE (out).] 
éacen, adj. (pp.), tlarge, mighty; 
asn., 1663; npm. éacne, 1621; dpf. 


éacnum, 2140; jgreat, mighty; 
nsm., 198. [Cp. Go. aukan; see 
éac.] 


éacen-creftigt, adj., exceedingly pow- 
erful, huge; nsn., 3051; asn., 2280. 

éadig, adj., prosperous, happy, 
blessed; 1225, 2470. [Go. audags.] 
— Cpds.: sige-, sigor-, tir-. 

éadig-lice, adv., happily; 100. 

eafor, see eofor. 

eafora, eafera,{, wk.m., offspring, 
son; eafera, 12, 19, 897; eafora, 
375, 2358, 2992; gs. eaforan, 2451; 
as. eaferan, 1547, 1847; np. ~, 
2475 (2); dp. ~, 1185, eaferum 
2470. Ina wider sense, pl. = (mem- 
bers of one’s household,) retainers, 
men; dp. Finnes eaferum, 1068, 
eaforum Ecgwelan, 1710; so perh. 
np. Ongendeowes eaferan, 2475. 

eafod}, n., strength, might; eafod 
(ond ellen), 902; gs. eafobes, 
1466, 1763; as. eafod (ond ellen), 
602, 2349; eafod, 960; dp. eafe- 
pum, 1717; ap. eofodo, 2534. [Cp. 
ON. afl., Gen. B: abal.] 

éage, wk.n., E Y E; gp. €agena, 1766; 
dp. éagum, 726, 1781, 1935. 

éagor-stréam{, m., sed-S TRE AM, 
sea; as., 513. [On éagor, see Siev. 
§ 289 & n. 2; Beitr. xxxi 88 n. 
Cp. ég-stréam.] 

eahta, num., EIGHT} g., 3123; 4., 
1035. 

eahtian, w 2., consider, deliberate 
(about s.th.); pret. 3 pl. eahtedon, 
172; — watch over, rule; pret. 3 Sg. 
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eahtode, 1407;— esteem, praise; 
pres. 3 pl. ehtigad, 1222; pret. 3 
pl. eahtodan, 3173; pp. geehted, 
1885. [OHG. ahton, Ger. achten.] 
eal(1), adj. & subst., ALL; nsm. eal, 
1424; nsf. eal, 1738, 1790, [F. 36], 
eall 2087, 2885; nsn. eal, 835, 848, 
998, 1567 (or: adv.), 1593, 1608, 
eall 651, 2149, 2461, 2727, 3030, 
gsn. ealles, 1955, 2162, 2739, 
2794; dsn. eallum, 913; asm. 
ealne, 1222, 2297, 2691; asf. ealle, 
830, 1796 (or pl.?); asn. eal, 523, 
744, 1086, 1155, 1185, 1701, 1705, 
[F. 22], eall 71, 2005, 2017, 2042, 
2080, 2427, 2663, 3087, 3094; isn. 
ealle, 2667; npm. ealle, 111, 699, 
705, 941, 1699; npn. eal, 486, 
1620; gpm. ealra, [F. 32], ~ 
twelfe (‘ twelve in all,’ MLN. xvi 
17), 3170; gpn. ealra, 1727 (cf. 
Lang. § 25.9); dpm. eallum, 145, 
767, 823, 906, 1057, 1417, 2268; 
apm. ealle, 649, 1080, 1122, 1717, 
2236, 2814, 2899. — eal(l), adv., 
entirely, quite; eal, 680, 1129, 
1708; eall, 3164. (In a few other 
instances eall, adj., approaches 
adverbial function.) ealles (gsn.), 
adv., in every respect, 1000. — 
[Go, alls.] — Cpd.: n(e)alles. 
eald, adj., 0 L D; (1) of living beings: 
msm., 357, 945(?), 1702, 2042, 
2210, 2271, 2415, 2449, 2929, 
2957; gsm. ealdes, 2760; dsm. 
ealdum, 1874, 2972; dpm. ealdum, 
72.—(2) of material things 
(time-honored): nsm., 2763; asn., 
2774; asf. ealde, 795, 1488, 1688; 
apm. ealde, 472. — (3) continued 
from the past, long-standing: asn., 
1781; asf. ealde, 1865; asn.wk. 
ealde, 2330.— See gamol, frod. 
— Comp. yldra, E L DE R, OLDER; 
468, 1324, 2378. — Supl. yldesta, 
ELDEST, OLDEST; dsm. yldes- 
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tan, 2435; (se) yldesta, chief; 258; 
asm. yldestan, 363. 
ealder-, see ealdor-dagas. 
eald-feeder({)+, mc., FATHER, 
ancestor; 373. Cp. &r-feder. 
eald-gesegent, f., OLD tradition 
(SAGA); gp. -a, 869. 
eald-gesid}, m., OL D comrade or 
retainer; np. -as, 853. 
eald-gestréon, n., ancient treasure; 
gp. -a, 1458; dp. -um, 1381. 
eald-gewinna{t, wk.m., 0 L D adver- 
sary (‘ hostis antiquus,’ cf. Angl. 
XXXV 251 f.); 1776. 
eald-gewyrhtf, ni., desert for former 
deeds; np., 2657. 
eald-hlaford, m.,o 1 p (perh. ‘ dear,’ 
or ‘rightful’) lord; gs. -es, 2778 
(i.e., Beowulf). 
Eald-metodt, m., God of 0 L D; 945. 
(Cf. Angl. xxxv 124.) 
ealdor, aldor, m., chief, lord, prince; 
aldor 56, 369, 392, ealdor 1644, 
29203 ds. aldre 346, ealdre 592; as. 
aldor 668, ealdor 1848. [Cp. At- 
DE Rman.] 
ealdor, aldor,(t), n., life; gs. aldres 
822, 1002, 1565, ealdres 1338, 
2061, 2443, 2790; ds. aldre 661, 
680, 1434 (vitals), 1447, 1460, 
1478, 1524, ealdre 1442, 1655, 
2133, 2306, 2481, 25909, 2624, 
2825, 2924; on aldre (ever), 1779; 
to aldre, for ever, always, all the 
time, 2005, 2408, Awa ~, 955; as. 
aldor, 1371; dp. aldrum, 510, 538. 
(e)aldor-bealu}, nwa., injury to life, 
death; as. aldor-, 1676. 
(e)aldor-cearuf, f., life-c A R E, great 
sorrow; ds. aldorceare, 906. 
(e)aldor-dagas}, m.p. (sing.: -deg), 
DAYS of life; dp. aldordagum 
718, ealder-, 757. 
(e)aldor-gedal}, n., separation from 
life, death; aldor-, 805. [Cp. 
délan; lif-gedal.] 
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ealdor-gewinna}, wk.m., life-enemy, 
deadly enemy; 2903. 

(e)aldor-léas(t)+, adj., tlord-LEss, 
lacking a king; npm. aldor[léJase, 
15. (Cf. B.-T. Suppl.) 

ealdor-léas{, adj., lifer Ess, dead; 
asm. aldorléasne 1587, ealdor-, 
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(e)aldor-pegn({), m., chief THANE; 
as. aldor-, 1308. 

eald-sweord{, n., ancients WO RD; 
as. ealdsweord (eotenisc), 1558, 
2616, 2979, (si.) 1663. 

eal-felat, nu. (indecl.), very much 
(w. gen.), @ great many; acc., 869, 
883. 

eal(1)-gearot, adj.wa., quite ready; 
eall-, 2241; eal-, nsf. 1230 (alert or 
willing), nsn. 77. 

ealgian, w 2., protect, defend; (feorh) 
~, 796, 2655, 2668; pret. 3 sg. eal- 
gode, 1204. [Cp. ealh ‘ temple’; 
Lat. arcére.] 

eal(l)-gylden, adj., AL L-GOLDEN; 
nsn. (swyn) ealgylden (‘ entirely 
covered with gold,‘ Stjer. 6), 
1111}; asn, (segn) eallgylden (‘gold- 
wrought,’ i.e. ‘ made of or inter- 
mixed with threads of gold wire,’ 
Earle 107), 2767. 

eall-iren{, adj.ja., ALL of TRON; 
asn.wk, -irenne, 2338. 

ealo-, ealu-benc}, fi., ALE-BENCH; 
ds. ealobence, 1029; ealubence, 
2867. [ealu: R.-L. i 279.] 

ealo-drincend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], ALE-D RIN Ker; np. ealo- 
drincende, 10945. 

€éa-lond, n., water-LAND, t{sea- 
board; as., 2334 (n.). [ISL AN D.] 

ealo-, ealu-w&ge,}, nja., AL E-cup, 
-can; as. ealowége 481, 405, ealu- 
wege 2021. 

ealu-scerwen}, fj0., (dispensing of 
ALE [evil drink], i.e.) distress, 
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terror; 769 (n.). Cp. meoduscer- 
wen, Andr. 1526. 

éam, m., (maternal) uncle; Gam, 881; 
ds. Game, r1r7. [EME (obs., 
dial.); Ger. Oheim; ZfdA. lxix 
46-8; Holt. Et.] 

eard, m., land, estate, region, dwell- 
ing, home; 2198; ds. earde, 56, 
2654, 2736; as. eard, 104, 1129, 
1377, 1500, 1727, 2493; np. (sg. 
meaning) eardas, 1621. 

eardian, w 2., (1) dwell, remain; 
pret. 3 pl. eardodon, 3050. (2) 
inhabit; inf. eardian, 2589; pret. 
3 sg. eardode, 166. 

eard-lufu (-lufe)t, (wk.)f., (home- 
LOVE), dear home; as. eardlufan, 
692. 

earfope, nja., hardship, hard strug- 
gle; ap. earfepo, 534. [Cf. Go. 
arbaips, Ger. Arbeit.] 

earfod-lice, adv., with difficulty, 
painfully, sorrowfully; 1636, 1657, 
2822, 2934; with torture, impa- 
tiently, 86, 2303. 

earfod-pragt, f., (time of tribulation), 
distress; as. -e, 283. 

earg, adj., cowardly, spiritless; gsm. 
-es, 2541. [Ger. arg. Cf. IF. xli 
16 ff.] 

earm, m., ARM; ds. -e, 2361; as. 
earm, 749, 835, 972; dp. -um, 513. 

earm, adj., wretched, distressed, for- 
lorn; 2368; dsf. -re, 2938.— 
Comp. asm. -ran, 577. [Ger. arm. 
Cf. IF. xli 304 ff.] 

earm-béag({t)+, m., 
bracelet; gp. -a, 2763. 

earm-[h]réad{, f., A R M-ornament; 
np. -e, 1194. [hréodan.] 

earm-lic, adj., miserable, pitiable; 
807. 

earm-sceapen, adj. (pp.), wretched, 
miserable; 1351, 2228. 

earn, m., eagle; ds. -e, 3026, See 
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Earna-nes, 3031. 
Ger. Aar.] 

eart, see €om. 

éastan, adv., from the EAST; 560, 
[F. 3): 

eatol, see atol. 

éade, adj.ja., easy, pleasant; nsm. 
&de, 2586; nsn. Y5e, 1002, 2415; 
npf. éade, 228. [EATH (Sc.); 
cp. OS. 601. The éa-form perh. 
due to the influence of the adv.] 
(Cp. ¥de-lice.) 

éade, adv., easily; Eabe meg (Angl. 
xxxv 119 f.), 478, 2291, 2764. 

éa6-fynde}, adj.ja., easy to FIND; 
138 (implying ‘a great number,’ 
yall), 

(ge-)éawan, see (ge-) jwan. 

eaxl, f., shoulder; ds. -e, 816, 1117, 
1537, 15475 as. ~, 835, 972; dp. 
-um, 358, 2853. [Cp. AXLE; Ger. 
Achsel.] 

eaxl-gestealla({), wk.m., shoulder- 
companion, comrade; 1326; ap. 
-gesteallan, 1714. 

€c, see €ac. 

éce, adj.ja., eternal; éce (Drihten), 
108; nsn. (or m.), 2719; dsm. €cum 
(Dryhtne), 2796; dsm.wk. écean 
(~v), 1692, 1779, 2330; asm. Ecne 
(r@d), 1201; apm. éce (r&das), 
1760. [Cp. Go. ajuk-dips; Biilb. 
§ 217.] 

ecg, f{j6, ED GE, sword; 1106, 1459, 
1524, 1575, 1763, 2506, 2508, 
2577, 2772, 27783 ds. ecge, 2876, 
as. ~, 1549; np. ecga 2828, ecge 
1145, 2683; gp. ecga, 483, 805, 
1168; dp. ecgum, 1287, 1558, 
1772, 2140, 2485, 2564, 2614, 
2939, 2961; ap. ecge, 1812.— 
Cpds.: brin-, heard-, styl-. 

ecg-banat, wk.m., slayer with the 
sword; ds. -banan, 1262. 

ecg-clif{t, n., sea-cLIFF (=ég-clif, 
cf. ESé. xxvii 223 f.), or CLIFF 
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with an EDGE or brink (B.-T. 
Suppl.), steep cliff (Hoops St. 
136 f.); as., 2893. 

ecg-hete}, mi., sword-HATE, hos- 
tility, war; 84; as., 1738. 

ecg-pracul, f., sword-storm, fight; as. 
-prece, 596. 

éd(e)r, see &d(e)r. 

ed-hwyrft, mi., return, change, re- 
verse; 1281. [hweorfan.] 

ed-wenden}, fj6., turning back, re- 
versal, change; 280, 1774, 2188. 

ed-wit-liff{, n., LIFE of disgrace; 
289q1. 

efn, in on efn, prep. phrase, w. pre- 
ceding dat., (EVEN with), be- 
side; 2903. [ANENT; Ger. 
neben.| 

efnan, see zefnan. 

efne, adv., EV EN, just; efne (sw4), 
943, 1092, 1223, 1283, 1571, 3057; 
efne (swylc), 1240. 

efstan, w 1., hasten (intr.); 3101; 
pret. 3 sg. efste, 1493. [ofost.] 

eft, adv., arTerwards, back, again; in 
turn, on the other hand; 22, 56, 123, 
135, 281, 296, 603, 692, 853, 871, 
1146, 1160, 1377, 1529, 1541, 
1556, 1596, 1753, 1804, 1869, 
2III, 2117, 2142, 2200, 2310, 
2365, 2368, 2387, 2592, 2654, 
2790, 2041, 2056, 3044; eft swa 
&r, 642, 1787; eft sOna (EF T- 
SOON (s)), 1762. [Cp. efter.] 

eft-cyme}, mi., return; gs. eftcymes, 
2896. [cuman.] 

eft-si6{, m., journey back, return; 
gs. -es, 2783; as. -sid, 1891; ap. 
-as téah, returned, 1332. 

egesa, wk.m., terror, fear, horror; 
784; gs. egesan, 1757; ds. ~ 
(Schii.Bd. 35: terribly, greatly?), 
1827, 2736; as. ~, 3154; purh eg- 
san, im a terrible manner (MPh. 
ili 451), 276. [ege, cp. AWE.] — 
Cpds.: gléd-, lig-, weeter-. 
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eges-full, adj., terrible; 29209. 

eges-lic, adj., terrible; nsm., 2309, 
2825; nsn., 1649. 

egle, adj.ja. (Siev. § 303 n. 2), hate- 
ful, horrible; nsf. eglu, 987 (n.). 
[Cp. AIL, vb.] 

egsa, see egesa. 

egsian({)-++, w 2., zerrify; pret. 3 sg. 
egsode, 6. 

ég-stréam}, m., waier-S TREAM, 
(pl.) sea; dp. -um, 577. [Cp. éa- 
gor-stream, &g-weard; éa-lond; 
Lang. § 10.5.] 

éhtan, w 1., w. gen., pursue, perse- 
cute; pret. 3 pl. éhton, 1512; pres. 
ptc. éhtende (wes), 159. [dht.] 

ehti(g)an, see eahtian. 

elde, eldo, see ylde, yldo. 

el-land}, n., foreign country; as., 
3019. [Cp. elra.] 

ellen, n., courage, valor, strength, 
zeal; 573, 902, 2706; gs. elnes, 
1529, 2876; ds. elne, 893, 1097, 
2861; on ~, 2506, 2816; (mid) ~, 
1493, 2535; elne (semi-adv.), val- 
tantly, quickly: ~ geéode 2676, si. 
1967, 2917; as. ellen, 602, 2340, 
2695, [F. 11], (deed[s] of valor:) 3, 
637. — Cpd.: megen-. 

ellen-ded}, fi.. DEE D of valor; dp. 
-um, 876, 900. 

ellen-gest{, mi., powerful or bold de- 
mon; 86. 

ellen-lice(t), adv., valiantly, boldly; 
2122. 

ellen-merpuf, f., fame for courage; 
heroic deed; dp. -m&rpum, 828, 
I47I. 

ellen-r6f, adj., brave, strong, famed 
for courage; 340, 358, 3063; dpm. 
-um, 1787. 

ellen-sioct, adj., (strength-s1c x), 
deprived of strength; asm. -ne, 
2787. 

ellen-weorc({), n., WO R K of valor, 
courageous deed; as., 661, 958, 
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1464, 2643; gp. -a, 
-WeOIrc, 3173. 

elles, adv., ELSE, otherwise; 2520; 
~ hwér, 138; ~ hwergen, 2590. 

ellor{, adv., E Lsewhither; 55, 2254. 

ellor-gast, -gzst,{, ma., mi., alien 
Spirit; -gast, 807, 1621, -g&st 
1617; ap. -gé&stas, 13409. 

ellor-sid{, m., journey E Lsewhere, 
death; 2451. 

elne(s), see ellen. 

elrat, comp. (cf. MPA. iii 252), an- 
other; dsm. elran, 752. [Cp. Go. 
aljis, Lat. alius. See el-, elles, 
ellor.] 

el-péodig, adj., foreign; apm. elpéo- 
dige, 336. [Cp. elra.] 

ende, mja., END; 822, 1254; ds., 
224, 2790, 2823; as., 1386, 1734, 
2021 (n.), 2342, 2844, 3046, 3063. 
— Cpd.: woruld-. 

ende-deg, m., last DAvy, death; 
30353 as., 637- 

ende-dégor}, n., Jast day, death; gs. 
-dogores, 2896. 

ende-laft, f., last remnant; 2813. 

ende-léan({), n., final reward or ret- 
ribution; as., 1692. 

ende-sétat, wk.m., one stationed at 
the (E N D) extremity of a territory 
(i.e. coast-guard); 241. [sittan.] 

ende-stef({), m., END; as., 1753. 
See facen-stafas. 

(ge-)endian, w 2., EN D; pp. geen- 
dod, 2311. 

enge, adj.ja., narrow; apm., 1410 
(cheerless? cf. Schii.Bd. 37 ff.). 
[Go. aggwus, Ger. eng.] 

ent, mi., giant; gp. enta (geweorc), 
2717, 2774, si. 1679 (n.). Cf. 
Grimm D.M. 434 (524), 443 
(534). 

entisct, adj., made by giants, giant; 
asm. -ne, 2979. 

(ge-)éode, see (ge-)gan. 

eodor, m.., (1) enclosure, precinct; ap. 
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(under, ‘ inside’) eoderas, 1037. 
(Cp. Gen. 2445, 2487, Hel. 4945.) 
—(2){ protector, prince (w. gen. 
pl.); ns. eodur, 663, eodor 1044; 
vs. eodor, 428. (Cp. hléo; épxos 
?Axaav. See Beitr. xli 163-70; 
Hoops 130.) 

eofer, eofor, m., boar; figure of boar 
on helmet: eofer, 1112; ap. eoferas, 
1328; boar banner: as. eafor, 2152. 
[Ger. Eber. ] 

eofer-spréot({)+, m., boar-spear; 
dp. -um, 1437. 

eofor-lict, n., figure of a boar; np., 
303. (See lic, swin-lic.) 

eofod, see eafod. 

eolet{, sea? voyage?; gs. -es, 224 
(n.). 

eom, anv., A M (s.t. used as auxil. w. 
pp. of trans. or intrans. verbs); 1 
Sg. CoM, 335, 407, 1475, 2527, [F. 
24]; 2 sg. eart, 352, 506, 1844, 
2813; 3 sg. is 31 times, 248, 256, 
272, etc., [F. 24, 26], ys 2093, 
2910, 2999, 3084; negat. nis, 240, 
1361, 1372, 2458, 2532; 1 pl. synt, 
260, 342; 2 pl. syndon, 237, 393; 
3 pl. sint 388, synt 364, syndon 
257, 361, 1230; opt. 3 sg. sie 435, 
3105, sie 682, sig 1778, S¥ 1941, Sy 
1831, 2649. — wesan, V, be (often 
used as auxil. w. pp. of trans. and 
s.t. of intrans. verbs); inf. wesan, 
272, 1328, 1859, 2708, 2801, 3021; 
imp. sg. wes, 269, 1170, 1219, 
1224, 1480, wes 407; [pl. wesad, 
F. 12]; pret. 1 sg. wes, 240, 1657, 
2428, 3087; negat. nes, 2141, 
2432; 3 sg. wes 243 times, 11, 18, 
49, 53, 126, 140, etc., [F. 28, 45]; 
negat. nes 20 times, 134, 1299, 
etc.; r pl. wéron, 536, 544, 1820; 
3 pl. weron 15 times, 233, 548, 
612, etc., weran 2475; negat. 
n&ron, 2657; opt. 2 sg. were, 
1478; 3 sg. were 14 times, 173, 
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203, 593, etc., [F. 36, 44]; negat. 
nére, 860, 1167; (3 pl. weron, 233, 
1986?).— Note: pres. ptc. used 
w. wes, were (‘ progressive form,’ 
see note On 159): 159, I105, 
3028. Omission of wesan (cf. 
Beitr. xxxvi 362 ff.): 617, 992, 
1783, 1857, 2091, 2256, 2363, 
2497, 2659, of is, wes (in negat. 
clauses of general import): 2262, 
2297; cp. loosely joined elliptic 
clauses, 936, 1343, 2035, also 
3062.— Cpds.: cniht-, umbor- 
wesende. — béon, anv., BE; the 
indic. forms used in ‘ abstract’ 
clauses; thus in generic and gno- 
mic statements: 3 sg. bid, 183, 
186, 1059, 1283, 1384, 1388, 1940, 
2541, (cp. w. (n)is, 2532), 2890, 
3174, byd 1002, 2277; 3 pl. bé0d, 
1838; ref. to ‘ typical ? instances: 
3 sg. bid, 1742, 1745, 2444, 2450; 
w. a future sense: 1 sg. béo, 1825; 
3 sg. bid, 299, 660, 949, 1762, 
1767, 1784, 1835, 2043; 3 pl. biod, 
2063;— imp. sg. béo, 386, 1173, 
1226, bio 2747. (Auxil. w. pp.: 
1745, 2063, 2450.) Cf. K. Jost, 
Beon und wesan (Ang. F. xxvi), 
§§ 18-34. (L 6.5 a.) 

eorclan-stan, m., precious STONE; 
ap. -as, 1208. [Cp. eorc(n)an- 
stan. — OHG. erchan ‘ egregious,’ 
OE. Eorcon- in names of persons; 
but more likely of oriental origin, 
cf. Z/dA. xi 90, Beitr. xii 182 f.] 

éored-geatwel, fwo.p., warlike equip- 
ments; ap., 2866. [€ored (=eoh+ 
rad) ‘ troop? (orig., of cavalry). 
See wig-getawa.] 

eorl, m., nobleman, man, warrior, 
hero; 761, 795, 1228, 1328, 1512, 
1702, 2908, 2951, 3015, 3063, 
3077; gs. eorles, 689, 982, 1757; 
as. eorl, 573, 627, 2695; gp. eorla, 
248, 357, 369, 431, 1235, 1238, 
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1312, 1420, 1891, 2064, 2248, 
2891, 3166, ~ drihten: 1050, 
2338, ~ hléo: 791, 1035, 1866, 
1967, 2142, 2190; dp. eorlum, 769, 
1281, 1649, 1676, 2021; ap. eorlas, 
6, 2816. [EA RL, cp. ON. jarl.] 

eorl-gestréon f, n., (woblemen’s) treas- 
ure, riches; gp. -a, 2244. 

eorl-gewedet, nja., dress of a war- 
rior, armor; dp. (sg. meaning) 
-gewedum, 1442. 

eorlic (=eorl-lic) (ft) (+), adj., 
manly, heroic, noble; asn. eorlic, 
637. 

eorl-scipet, mi., nobility, rank; he- 
roic deed(s); aS., 1727, 3173, ~ 
efnan (& si.): 2133, 2535 (-scype), 
2622, 3007. 

eorl-weorod{, n., band of warriors; 
2803. 

eormen-cyn(n)}f, nja., manKIND; 
gs. -cynnes, 1957. [eormen- ‘ im- 
mense ’; KIN.] 

eormen-grund({), m., 
(GROUND) earth; as., 850. 
(Jul. 10, Chr. 481: yrmenne 
grurd (as.).) 

eormen-laft, f., zmmense legacy; as. 
-lafe, 2234. 

eorre, see yrre. 

eord-cyning, m., KIN G of the land; 
gs. -eS, 1155. 

eord-dracat, wk.m., E AR TH-DRAG- 
ON; 2712, 2825. 

eorde, wk.f., E A R TH; both ground 
and the world we live in; gs. eorpan, 
752, 1730, 2727, 3049; ds. ~, 
1532, 1622, 2415, 2622) 2055, 
3138; as. ~, 92, 2834, 3166, ofer 
™, 248, 802, 2007, wide geond ~, 
266, 3099. 

eor6-hiis({)+,n.,£EARTH-HOUSE; 
ds. -e, 2232. 

eord-reced{, m.n., E A R T H-house; 
2719. 
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eord-scref, n., EAR T H-cavern, 
cave; gp. -scrafa, 3046. 

eor6-sele{, mi., E A R T H-hall, cave; 
ds., 2515; as., 2410. 

eord-weal(l) ({)+, m, EART H- 
WALL, mound; as., 2957, 3090. 

eord-weard{, m., E A R T H-GUARD, 
stronghold; as., 2334. (Cf. Diet- 
rich, ZfdA. xi 415 f.) 

eoten({) (+), m., giant; 761 (Gren- 
del); np. -as, 112; gp. -a, 421, 883. 
[Cp. etan(?), NED.: ETEN, 
E T TIN (obs,, dial.).] 

eotenisc{, adj., made by giants, gi- 
ant; asn. (-sweord) ~: 1558, 
etonisc 2616, eotonisc 2979. 

eoton-weardt, f., watch against a 
giant; as. -weard’ (T.C. § 25), 
668. 

6ow, see pi. 

é€éowan, see ywan. 

6éower, poss. pron., YOUR; 2532; 
dsn. €owrum, 2885; asm. €owerne, 
294, 2537, 2889; asn. Gower, 251; 
npm. Gowre, 257; gpm. Eowra, 
634; dpn. Eowrum, 395; [apf. 
éowre, F. 11]; apn. (?, see pi) 
éower, 392. 

éower, Gowic, (pers. pron.), see pu. 

ést, fi., favor, good will; 3075(?); dp. 
éstum (‘with good will,’ ‘kindly’), 
1194, 2149, 2378, ~ miclum 958; 
— gift, legacy, bequest; as. ést, 
2157 (n.), 2165, 3075 (?n.).[unnan.] 

éste(t), adj.ja., kind, gracious (w. 
gen.: ‘in regard to’), 945. 

etan, V, EAT; 444; 3 sg. eted, 449. 
— Cpds.: purh-, fretan. 

etonisc, see eotenisc. 

63-begéte(t), adj.ja., easy to obtain 
(GET); 2861. [See éade, be-gitan.] 

6Be, see Eade. 

épel, m., native land, home; ds. éple, 
1730, 1774} as. -X+ (Intr. xcvii), 
520, 913; édel, 1960. 

édel-riht}, n., ancestral RIGHT, 
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privileges belonging to a hereditary 
estate, ancesiral domain; 2108. 
See folc-, lond-riht (cf. Schii. Bd. 
44 ff.). 
épel-stél{, m., native seat, ancestral 
throne; ap. -as, 2371. [STOOL] 
épel-turf{, fc., native soil, country; 
ds. -tyrf, 410. [TURF.] 
épel-weard}, m., GUARDian of the 
native land, king; -X+ weard, 
1702, épelweard, 2210; ds. -e, 616. 
éSel-wyn(n)t, fi., enjoyment of hered- 
itary estate, delightful home; ns. 
édelwyn, 2885; as. ~, 2493. 
ép-gesynet, adj.ja., easily visible 
(with the connotation of ‘in 
abundance’); 1110; Ypgeséne, 
1244. [See GaSe; SEE N.] 


facen, n., deceit, malice, crime; ds. 
facne, 2009. 

facen-stafas{, m.p., treachery; ap., 
1018. [Cp. ON. feikn-stafir ‘ bale- 
ful runes,’ ‘ crime.’] See 4r-stafas, 
ende-, rain-stef. 

fec, n., space of time; as., 2240. 
[Ger. Fach.] 

feder, mc., FATHER; 55, 262, 
316, 459, 1609, 2048, 2608, 2928; 
gs. ~, 21, 188, 1479, 1950, 2059; 
dsie ce a420smdse 91355, — 
Cpds.: ér-, eald-. 

feeder-epelu{, nja.p., paternal rank 
or excellence; dp. -epelum, 911. 
See epelu. 

federen-mé&g(t)-++, m., paternal rel- 
ative, kinsman on the FAT H- 
E R’s side; ds. -e, 1263. 

fge({), adj.ja., doomed to die, fated, 
near death; 846, 1241, 1755, 2141, 
2975; gsm. feges, 1527; dsm. fe- 
gum, 2077; asm. fegne, 1568; 
dead: dpm. fégum, 3025. [FE Y 
(Sc.); Ger. feige.] — Cpds.: déa6-, 
un-. 

fegen, adj., glad, rejoicing; npm, 
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feegne, 1633. [F AI N; cp. ge-féon.] 

feger (cf. T.C. § 4), adj., FAIR, 
beautiful; nsm., 1137; nsn. féger, 
7733 asf. -e, 522; npm. -e, 866. — 
Cpd.: un-. 

f&g(e)re, adv., FAI R Ly, pleasantly, 
fittingly, courteously; fegere, 1014, 
1788; feegre, 1985, 2980. 

(ge-)feegnian, w 2., rejoice, i.e. tmake 
glad; pp. gefeegnod (MS. gefreg- 
nod), 7333. (For the trans. mean- 
ing cp. (ge)blissian. — gefrégnian 
is not found elsewhere.) [fegen.] 

ge-fégon, see ge-féon. 

fehd(o), f., FEUD, enmity, hostile act, 
battle; fehd, 2403, 3061, fehdo 
2999; gs. (or ds.) f#hSe, 109; ds. 
™, 15373 aS. ~;, 459, 470, 595, 
1207, 1333, 1340, 1380, 2513, 
2618, 2948, feghde 2465; fehde 
ond fyrene, 137, 879 (ap.?), 2480, 
si. 153; gp. fehda, 2689; ap. (s.?) 
fehdo, 2489. [fah. Cp. Ger. 
Fehde; NED.: FEUD.] — Cpd.: 
wel-, 

felsian(}), w 2., cleanse, purge; 432; 
pret. 3 sg. felsode, 2352; pp. ge- 
félsod, 825, 1176, 1620. [f#le.] 

femne, wk.f., maiden, woman; gs. 
fgmnan, 2059; d.(a.?)s. ~, 2034. 
[Holt. Et.; Pedersen, Jesp. Misc. 
55 ff.] 

fer, n., fvessel, ship; 33. [faran.] 

fer, m., sudden attack, danger, dis- 
aster; 1068, 2230. [FEAR; Ger. 
Gefahr.] 

fer-gripet, mi., sudden G RIP or at- 
tack; 1516; dp. -gripum, 738. 

fer-gryre}, mi., (terror caused by) 
sudden attack, awful horror; dp. 
-gryrum, 174. 

feringa, adv., suddenly; 1414, 1988. 
[fer.] 

fer-nid{, m., hostile attack, sudden 
affliction; gp. -a, 476. 

fest, adj., FAST, firm, fixed (often 
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w. dat.); nsm., 137, 636, 1007. 
1290, 1364, 1742, 1878, 1906, 
2243, 2901, 3045, 3072; nsf., 722, 
2086; nsn., 303, 998; asm. -ne, 
2069; asf. -e, 1096; asn. fest, 1918; 
apm. -e, 2718.—Cpds.: 4r-, 
bléd-, gin-, s06-, tir-, wis-. 

feeste, adv., FAS T, firmly; 554, 760, 
773, 788, 1295, 1864 (or apm. of 
adj.?). Comp. festor (‘ more se- 
curely ’), 143. 

festen, nja., FAS T ness, stronghold; 
aS., 104, 2333, 2050. 

feest-réd, adj., firmly resolved; asm. 
-ne, 610. 

feet, n., vessel, cup; ap. fatu, 2761. 
[v AT, (prob.) fr. Kent. dial.] — 
Cpds.: ban-, drync-, madpum-, 
sinc-, wunder-. 

fet(t), n., (gold) plate; dp. fetum, 
2256, fettum (Lang. § 19.4), 716. 
[See f&ted.] 

feted(}), adj. (pp. of *fetan), orna- 
mented, (gold-) plated; nsn., 2707; 
gsn.wk. féttan (goldes), 1093, 
2246; dsn.wk. f&ttan (golde), 
2102; asn. feted, 2253, 2282; apm. 
fette, 333, 1750. [Cp. Go. fétjan 
‘adorn.’] (See ZfdA. xi 420; 
Beitr. xxx 91 n.; Tupper’s Riddles, 
pp. 184 f.) 

feted-hléort, adj., with ornamented 
cheeks, i.e. with gold-plated head- 
gear (or bridle); apm. -e, 1036. 

fet-gold{, n., plated GOLD; as, 
1921. 

fettan, fette, see feted. 

fettum, see ft. 

feSer-gearwel, fwo.p., FEA THE R- 
GEAR; dp. -gearwum, 3119. [GEAR 
fr. ON. gérvi.] 

febm, m., (outstretched) arms; dp. 
-um, 188, 2128; — embrace: ns. 
(liges) feepm, 781; as. (si.) ~, 185; 
— bosom: as. (foldan) ~, 1393, 
(si.) 3049;— grasp, power: as. 
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fepm, 1210. [FA THO M.] —Cp. 
sid-febme(d). 

feOdmian({), w 2., embrace, enfold; 
3133; opt. 3 sg. fedmie, 2652. 

fag, fah, adj., (1) variegated, deco- 
rated, shining; nsm. fah, 1038, 
2671(?); msf., 1459; msn., 2701; 
asm. fagne, 725, fahne 716, 927; 
asf. fage, 1615 (cf. Lang. § 21); 
asn. fah, 2217; npn. fah, 305; 
dpn. fagum, 586.—(2) bdlood- 
stained; nsm. fah, 420 (?), 2974, 
fag 1631 (nsn.?); nsn. fah, 934, 
1286, 1594; asm. fahne, 447. — 
Cpds.: ban-, blod-, briin-, dréor-, 
gold-, gryre-, searo-, sinc-, stan-, 
swat-, wel-, wyrm-. 

fah, fag, adj., (1) hostile, (FOX); 
nsm. fah, 420 (?, Kock‘ 111), 554, 
2671(?); asm. fane, 2655; gpm. 
fara, 578, 1463; zn a state of feud 
with (wid), nsm. fag. 811. — (2) 
outlawed, guilty; nsm. fah, 978, 
fag 1oo1, 1263. — Cpd.: nearo-. 

famig-heals}, adj., FO A M y-necked; 
1909; fami-, 218. 

‘ge-)fandian, w 2., search out, test, 
tamper with (w. gen.); pp. gefan- 
dod, 2301; — experience (w. acc. 
or gen.); pp. gefondad, 2454. 
[findan.] See cunnian. 

fane, fara, see fah. 

faran, VI, go, proceed, FARE; 124, 
865, 2551, 2915, 2945; ger. farenne, 
1805; pret. 3 sg. for, 1404, 1908, 
2308; 3 pl. foron, 1895. 

ge-faran, vi, proceed, act; 738. (Cf. 
Lorz 22.) 

farod}, m. or n., current, sea; ds. -e, 
28, 580, 1916. [faran.] Cp. warod 
(Angl. xxviii 455 f., T.C. § 28 
nee). 

féa, adj.wa.(a.), pl. FE Ww, a few; 
gp. féara, 1412, 3061; dp. féaum, 
1081; a. (w. part. gen.: worda) 
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féa, 2246, 2662. 
cp. Lat. paucus.] 

féa, 156, see feoh. 

ge-feah, see ge-féon. 

fealh, ge-fealg, see (ge-)féolan. 

feallan, rd., F ALL; 1070; pret. 3 sg. 
féol, 772, [F. 41], f€oll 2919, 2075; 
3 pl. féollon, 1042. — Cpd.: be-. 

ge-feallan, rd., FALL; 3 sg. ge- 
fealled, 1755; — w. acc., fall (on) 
to: pret. 3 sg. geféoll, 2100, 2834. 

fealo, 2757, see fela. 

fealu, adj.wa.,. FALLOW; ‘ pale 
yellow shading into red or brown’ 
(Mead L 7.29.198); asf. fealwe 
(stréte, ‘ covered with pale yellow 
sand or gravel? (Mead)), 916; 
apm. ~ (méaras, ‘ bay’), 865; 
‘yellowish green’: asm. fealone 
(flod), 1950. — Cpd.: zppel-. 

féa-sceaft({), adj., destitute, poor, 
wretched; 7, 973; dsm. -um, 2285, 
2393; NPM. -e, 2373. 

feax, n., hair of the head (collect.); 
ds. feaxe, 1647, fexe 2967. — 
Cpds.: blonden-, gamol-, wun- 
den-. 

ge-fégon, -feh, see ge-féon. 

féhd, see fon. 

fel wiser bse peu-a, 1O32) (n.). 
(=féol, fil; Lang. § 10.7.) 

fela, nu. (indecl.), much, many, 
nearly always w. part. gen. (pl. or 
sg.); 36, 992, 995, 1265, 1509, 
1783, 2231, 2763, [fela, F. 33]; as., 
153, 164, 311, 408, 530, 591, 694, 
809, 876, 929, 1028, 1060, 1411, 
1425, 1525, 1577, 1837, 2003, 
2266, 2349, 2426, 2511, 2542, 
2620, 2631, 2738, [fela, F. 25], 
fealo, 2757; —adv., much; [580], 
1385, 2102, 3025, 3029. [Go. filu, 
Ger. viel.]— Cpd.: eal-. See 
worn. 

fela-fricgendet, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
well informed, wise; 2106. See ge 


[Go. fawai, pl.; 
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fricgan. (MPh. iii 262; Kock: 
fela fricgende.) 

fela-gedmort, adj., very sad, solemn; 
2950. 

fela-hrort, adj., very vigorous, strong; 


yp 

fela-médigt, adj., very brave; gpm. 
-Ta, 1637, 1888. 

fel(l), n., FELL, skin; dp. fellum, 
2088. 

fen(n), nja., FEN, marshy region; 
ds. fenne, 1295; as. fen, 104. 

fen-freodot, wk.f., Fr E N-refuge; as. 
(ds.?), 851. 

feng, mi., grasp, grip; 1764; as., 578. 
[fon.] — Cpd.: inwit-. 

(ge-)féng, see (ge-)fén. 

fengeli, m., prince, king; 1400, 
2T5O,2345s VS ta7 sae CD etOne 
See pengel.] 

fen-geladt{, n., FE N-path or -tract; 
as., 1359. [lidan.] 

fen-hlid{, n., FEN-slope, marshy 
tract; ap. -hleodu, 820. 

ten-hop{,n., FE N-retreat; ap.-hopu 
764. [NED.: HOPE, sb.? Jesper- 
sen, Lang. 310: cp. hope ‘ spes ’?] 
(See morhop.) 

féo, see feoh. 

feoh, n., property, money, riches; ds. 
fé0, 470, 1380, féa 156. [FEE; 
OHG, fihu, Ger. Vieh.] 

feoh-giftt, fi., dispensing of treasure; 
costly GIFT; gs. -gyfte, 1025; dp. 
-giftum 21, -gyftum 1089. [MnE. 
gift prob. fr. ON. gipt.] 

feoh-léas({)+, adj., (money-LE S 5, 
ie.)t not to be atoned for with 
money, inexpiable; nsn., 2441. Cp. 
bot-léas in Ags. Laws. 

ge-feohtan, 11, FI G HT; 1083 (n.). 

feohte, wk.f.j, F1GH7; as. feoh- 
tan, 576, 950. 

féolan, 111, penetrate, reach; pret. 3 
sg. (inne) fealh, 1281, 2225. [Go. 
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filhan. Cf. Beitr. xxxvii 314.] — 
Cpd.: et-. 

ge-féolan(t)+, 11, make one’s way, 
pass; pret. 3 sg. gefealg, 2275. 

ge-féon, v, w. gen. or dat. (instr.), 
rejoice; pret. 3 sg. gefeah, 109, 
1624; gefeh, 827, 1569, 2298; 3 pl. 
gefégon, 1014, gefégon 1627. 

féond, mc., enemy, FIEND; Io1, 
164, 725, 748, 970, 1276; gs. féon- 
des, 984, 2128, 2280; ds. féonde, 
143, 439; as. féond, 279, 698, 962, 
1273, 1864, 2706; gp. féonda, 294, 
808, 903, 1152, fionda 2671; dp. 
féondum, 420, 1669. [Go. fijands, 
Ger. Feind.] 

féond-grapt, f., enemy’s GRIP or 
clutch; dp. -um, 636. 

féond-scada}, wk.m., dire foe; 554. 
See sceaba. 

féond-scipe, mi., enmity, hostility; 
2999. 

feor(r), adv., FAR; feor, 42, 100, 
542, 808, 1340, 1805, 1916; ~ ond 
néah, 1221, si. 2870; feorr, 1988; 
semi-adj., feor, 1361, 1921; far 
back (time): feor, 1701. — Comp. 
fyr, 143, 252. 

feor-biiendt, mc. [pl.], FA R dweller; 
Vp., 254. 

feor-cyp5(u)f, f. (Wright §§ 371 f.), 
FAR Country; np. -cypde, 1838. 
[ci6; KI TH] 

feorh, (T.C. § 3), m.n., life; 2123, 
2424; gs. féores, 1433, 1942; ds. 
féore, 578, 1293, 1548, 3013, feore 
1843 (age); to widan feore, ever, 
9333 as. feorh, 439, 796, 851, 1370, 
1840, 2141, 2655, 2668, 2856, [F. 
19], ferh 2706; in feorh dropen, 
2981 (‘mortally wounded,’ cp. 
aldor 1434); widan feorh, ever, 
2014; dp. féorum, 1306, feorum 
73; ap. feorh, 2040; — living be- 
ing, body (cf. Angl. xxviii 445); 
ns. feorh, 1210; dp. féorum, 1152 
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(‘ life-blood ’). 
Cpd.: geogod-. 
feorh-bealuf, nwa., (life-B ALE), 
deadly evil; 2077, 2537 (frécne); 
-bealo (~), 2250; as. ~, 156. 
feorh-ben(n) f, fj6., life-wound, mor- 
tal wound; dp. -bennum, 2740. 
feorh-bona({), wk.m., (life-)slayer; 
ds. -bonan, 2465. 
feorh-cyn(n)f{, nja., (life-race), race 
of men; gp. -cynna, 2266. 
feorh-genidlat, wk.m., life-enemy, 
deadly foe; ds. -genidlan, 960; as. 
™, 1540; dp. ~, 2933. 
feorh-last{, m., (life-track, i.e.) 
track of vanishing life, bloody 
track; ap. -as, 846. (Cf. Angl. 
XXvili 445; Hoops St. 104.) 
feorh-legut, wk.f. (Siev. §§ 268, 
279), t(allotted) life; as. -lege, 
2800. [licgan; cp. Law. See Dan. 
139: aldorlegu; Bu. Tid. 69.] 
feorh-séoct, adj., (life-s Ic K), mor- 
tally wounded; 820. 
feorh-swengt, mi., life-blow, deadly 
blow; as., 2489. 
feorh-wundf, f., /ife-w o U N D, mor- 
tal wound; ds. -e, 2385. 
feorm, f., feeding, sustenance, enter- 
taining, taking care of; ds. feorme, 
2385 (hospitaiity; cp. OE. Bede 
64.16 f.: for feorme ond onfong- 
nesse gesta ond cumena=‘ prop- 
ter hospitalitatem atque suscep- 


See ealdor, — 


tionem ’); as. ~, 451 (n.). [See 
NED.,: F ARM, sb. (obs.)] 
feormend-léast, adj., without a 


cleanser or polisher; apm. -e, 2761. 
feormian, w 2., cleanse, polish; pres. 

opt. 3 sg. feormie, 2253. feor- 

mynd (=feormend), mc. (pres. 

ptc.), cleanser, polisher; np., 2256. 

[VNED.: F ARM, v. (obs.)] 
(ge-)feormian, w 2., {consume, eat 

up; pp. gefeormod, 744. 
feormynd, see feormian. 
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feorran(t) (+), w 1., remove; 156. 
[feorr; Lang. § 13.3.] 

feorran, adv., from aF A R; 430, 825, 
1370, 2808, 2889, 3113; ~ cumen, 
361, 1819; ~ ond néan, 839; néan 
ond ~, 1174, 2317; from far back 
(time): 91, 2106. 

feorran-cund(t), adj., of a@ FAR 
country; dsm. -um, 1795. [Cf. 
Beitr. xxxvi 414 n.] 

feor-weg, m., FAR WAY, (pl.:) 
distant parts; dp. (of) feorwegum, 
37. (Cp. Norway; Alvissmdl 
10.) 

féower, num., FOUR; 509, 1637, 
2I032 ds 1027. 

féower-tyne, num., FOURTEEN; 
1641. 

féran, w 1., go, FARE; 27, 301, 316 
(to féran), 1390, 2261; pres. opt. 
2 pl. féran, 254; pret. 3 pl. férdon, 
839, 1632. [OS. forian, Ger. 
fiihren.] 

ge-féran, w 1., (go to), reach, attain, 
bring about; w. acc.: pres. opt. 3 
sg. gefére, 3063; pret. 3 pl. ge- 
férdon, 1691 (n.); pp. geféred, 
2844;— w. pet-clause: pp. ge- 
féred, 1221, 1855. 

ferh, see feorh. 

ferhd}, m.n., mind, spirit, heart; gs. 
-es, 1060; ds. -e, 754, 948, 1166, 
1718; dp. -um, 1633, 3176. [Cp. 
feorh.]— Cpds.: collen-, sarig-, 
swi0-; wide-. 

ferhé-frec{, adj., bold in spirit; 
asm.wk, -an, 1146, [See freca.] 

ferhd-genidlat, wk.m., deadly foe; 
as. -genidlan, 2881. 

ferh-weard{, f., GUARD over life; as. 
-e, 305. See feorh. 

ferian, w t., carry, lead, bring; pres. 
2 pl. ferigead, 333; pret. 3 pl. fere- 
don, 1154, 1158, fyredon 378; opt. 
3 pl. feredon, 3113; pp. npm, gefe- 
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rede, 361. [FE RR Y; Go. farjan.] 
— Cpds.: et-, of-, 06-. 

ge-ferian, w 1., carry; 1638; imp. 
(adhort.) r pl. ~, 3107; pret. 3 pl. 
geferedon, 3130. 

fetel-hiltt, n. f., inked HILT, hilt 
furnished with a ring or chain 
(Stjer. 25; Keller 43, 163 f.); ap. 
(asf.?) (pba) fetelhilt, 1563. See 
hilt. 

fetian, w 2., FETCH; pp. fetod, 
1310. 

ge-fetian, w 2., FETCH, bring; 
2190. 

fépa, wk.m., band on foot, troop; 
1424; ds. f€6an, 2497, 2919; np. 
~, 1327, 2544. See fépe. — Cpd.: 
gum-. 

fépe, nja., going, pace; ds., 970. [OS. 
f40i, {O0i. Not rel. to fot.] 

fépe-cempat, wk.m., foot-warrior; 
1544, 2853. 

féSe-gestt, mi., fool-G UEST or 
-warrior (Beitr. xxxii 565 f.); dp. 
-um, 1976. 

fépe-last}, m., walking-track, step; 
dp. -um, 1632. 

féde-wig{, n. (or m.), fight on foot; 
gs. -eS, 2364. 

fex, see feax. 

fif, num., FIVE; uninfl. g., 545; a 
fife, 420; [fif, F. 41]. 

fifel-cyn(n){, nja., race of monsters; 
gs. fifelcynnes, 104. [Cp. ON. fffl; 
MLN . xxii 235.] 

fiftig, num., w. gen., FIFTY; gs. 
fiftiges, 3042; a. fiftig (wintra), 
2200, 2733. 

fif-tyne, num., FIF TEEN; g. fif- 
tyna, 207; a. fyftyne, 1582. 

findan, 111, FIN D; 207, 1156, 1378, 
1838, 2294, 2870, 3162 (devise); 
pret. 1 sg. fond, 2136, funde 1486; 
3 sg. fand, 719, 870, 2789; pp. 
funden, 7; — w. acc. & inf.; pret. 
3 sg. fand, 118, 1267, fond 2270, 
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funde 1415; 3 pl. fundon, 3033; — 
w. xt, obtain from, prevail upon; 
inf. findan, 2373. — Cpd.: on-. 

finger, m., FINGER; np. fingras, 
760; gp. fingra, 764; dp. fingrum, 
1505; ap. fingras, 984. 

fiond, see féond. 

firas;, mja.p., men, mankind; gp. 
fira, 91, 2001, 2286, 2741, f¥ra 
2250. [Cp. feorh.] 

firen, see fyren. 

firgen-, see fyrgen-. 

fl@sc, n., FLES 8; ds. -e, 2424. 

flésc-homa({), wk.m., body; as. 
-homan, 1568. See lic-homa. 

flan, m. (or f.), arrow; ds. -e, 2438, 
3119 (arrowhead, cf. Moore, Kl. 
Misc. 212). 

flan-bogat, wk.m., arrow-B 0 w; ds. 
-bogan, 1433, 1744. 

fléah, see fléon. 

fléam, m., flight; 
[Cp. fléon.] 

fléogan, 11, F L Y; pres. 3 sg. fléoged, 
2273, [F. 3]. 

fléon, 11, FLEE; 755, 764, fléon 820; 
—— We BCC, fiéon, 1264; pret. 3 sg. 
fléah, 1200, 2224. [OS. fliohan, 
Ger. Gichen| — Cpds.: be-, Ofer 

fléotan, 11, FLOAT, swim, sail; 542; 
pret. 3 sg. fléat, 1909. 

flet(t), nja., (1) floor (of a ‘ hall’); 
as. flet, 1540, 1568.— (2) hall; 
ns., 1976; ds. flette, 1025; as. flet, 
1036, 1086 (n.), 1647, 1949, 2017, 
2054, flett 2034. See heal(1), sele. 
(R.-L. ii 67; K. Rhamm, Ethno- 
graph. Beitrdge zur german.- 
slavischen Altertumskunde, ii 1 
(1908), passim.) [Cp. FLAT, infl. 
by adj. flat fr. ON. flatr.] 

flet-rest},fj0.(?), (hall-RES T),couch 
in the hall; as, -reste, 1241. 

flet-sittend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], sttaTer in the hall; dp. 


as., 1001, 2889. 
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-sittendum 1788; ap. -sittende, 
2022. 

flet-werodt, n., hall-troop; 476. 

fliht, mi., FLIGHT, flying; 1765. 
[fléogan.] 

flitan, 1, contend, compete; pres. ptc. 
npm. flitende, 916; pret. 2 sg. 
flite, 507. [FLITE, FLYTE 
(dial.); cp. Ger. Fleiss.] — Cpd.: 
ofer-. 

fldd, m., FLOOD; 545, 580, 1361, 
1422, 1680; gs. -es, 42, 1516, 1764; 
ds. -e, 1366, 1888; as. fléd, 1950, 
3133; ZP- -a, 1497, 1826, 2808. 

fidd-ypt, fjo., FLO Oo D-wave, wave 
of the sea; dp. -um, 542. 

flor, m., FLO 0 R; ds. flore, 1316; as. 
flor, 725. 

flota, wk.m., ship, boat; 210, 218, 
301; as. flotan, 294. [‘FLOATer’ 
cp. fléotan.] — Cpd.: wég-. 

flot-herej, mja., sea-army, naval 
force; ds. -herge, 2915.  [Cp. 
flota.] See scip-here. 

(ge-)flyman, w 1., put to flight; pp. 
geflymed, 846, 1370. [fléam.] 

folc, n.. FOL K, people, nation; (the 
pl. s.t. used w. sg. meaning); gs. 
folces, 1124, 1582, 1932, [F. 9]; ~ 
hyrde, 610, 1832, 1849, 2644, 
2081, [F. 46], si. 2513; ds. folce, 
14, 465, 1701, 2377, 2393, 2595; 
as. folc, 463, 522, 693, 911, 11793 
np. folc, 1422, 2948; gp. folca, 
2017, (fréawine) ~: 2357, 2420, 
si. 430; dp. folcum, 55, 262, 1855. 
— Cpds.: big-, sige-. 

folc-agend(e)f, mc. (pres. ptc.), 
leader of people, chief; npm. 
-agende, 3113 (or ds.?). See 522. 

folc-cwénf, fi, FOLK-QUEEN; 
641. 

folc-cyningf, 
2733, 2873. 

folc-réd}, m., people’s benefit, what 
is good for the people; as., 3006. 


m., FOLK-KING; 
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folc-riht, n., FOL K-RIGHT, legal 
share of the ‘common? estate; gp. 
-a, 2608 (Schii. Bd. 46: posses- 
sions). 

folc-scaruf, f., FOLK-SHARE, 
public land; ds. -scare, 73. 

folc-stedet, mi.. FOL K-STEAD; 


dwelling-place, as., 76;  battle- 
place, as., 1463. 
folc-togat, wk.m., FOL K-leader, 


chief; np. -togan, 839. [téon, 11.] 
fold-bold{, n., BUILDing; 773. 
fold-biend(e)}+, mc. (pres. ptc.) 

[pl.], earth-dweller, man; np. bi- 

end, 2274; -biiende, 1355; dp. 

-biendum, 309. 
folde({), wk.f., earth, ground; gs. 

foldan, 96, 1137, 1393; ds. ~, 

T1963 as. ~, 1361, 2975. 
fold-weg{, m., wAvy, path; as., 

1633; np. -wegas, 866. 
folgian, w 2., w. dat., FOLLOW, 

pursue; pret. 3 sg. folgode, 2933; 

opt. 3 pl. folgedon, 1102. 
folm(f), f., hand; ds. -e, 748; as. -e, 

970, 1303; dp. -um, 158, 722, 992; 

ap. -a, 745.—  Cpds.: beadu-, 

gearo-. 
fon, rd., grasp, grapple, seize; 430 

(wid); pres. 3 sg. f€h (td), 1755; 

pret. 3 sg. féng (togéanes), 1542; 

— receive (cf. JEGPh. vi 195 f.); 

pret. 3 sg. féng (w. dat.), 2980. 

—, Cpds.: be-, on-, burh-, wid-, 

ymbe-. 
ge-fon, rd., w. acc., seize, grasp; 

pret. 1 sg. gef€ng, 3090; 3 sg. ~. 

740, 1501, 1537, 1563, 2609. 
fondian, see fandian. 
for, prep., I. w. dat. (1) berorE, in 

front of, in the presence of; 169(?), 

358, 1026, 1120, 1649, 2020, 

2501(?), 2781(?). — (2) FOR, out 

of, because of, on account of; 110 

(w. instr.), 169, 338, 339, 382, 

434, 457, 458, 462, 508, 509, 832, 
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O05, 2200, I515,0n1 70022235 
2501(?), 2549, 2781(?), 2835, 
2926, 2966; w. murnan: 1442, 


1537; in return for, 385, 951, 2385. 
—II. w. acc., for, as, in place of; 
for (Sun), -047,.52 755 seme) 
for (wiht), 2348. See fore. 

foran, adv., ber o RE, infront; 984, 
2364; (fig.:) 1458. — Cpd.: be-. 

for- (unstressed), fore- (stressed), 
prefix. See the foll. words. (Cf. 
M. Leopold, Die V orsilbe ver- und 
ihre Geschichte, 1907, pp. 42 f., 
274; O. Siemerling, Das Préfix 
for(e) in der ae. Verbal- u. Nomi- 
nalkomposition, Kiel Diss., 1909.) 

for-bernan, Ww 1., BURN up 
(trans.); 2126. 

for-beran, Iv, 
strain; 1877. 

for-berstan, Ill, BURST asunder 
(intr.), snap; pret. 3 sg. forberst, 
2680. 

for-byrnan, Ill, BURN wp (intr.); 
pret. 3 sg. forbarn, 1616, 1667, 
forborn 2672. 

ford, m., FORD, twater-way (sea); 
as., 568. (Cp. Lat. vadum also 
used of ‘ body of water.’) 

fore, I. adv., thereror, for it; 136. 
Il. prep., w. dat., (1) be FO RE, in 
the presence of; 1064, 1215. — (2) 
on account of, 2059. 

fore-mzre, adj.ja., very famous, il- 
lustrious; supl. foremérost, 309. 

fore-mihtig(}), adj., very powerful; 
969. 

fore-snotor{, adj., very prudent or 
clever; npm. foresnotre, 3162. 

fore-panc, m., FO R ETHOUGHT; 
1060, 

for-gifan, v, GIVE, grant; pret. 3 
sg. forgeaf, 17, 374, 696, 1020, 
1519, 2492, 2600, 2616, 2997. 

for-grindan, Ill, GRIND Zo pieces, 
crush (w. dat. of person); pret. 1 


FORBEAR, re- 
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sg. forgrand, 424; — destroy, con- 
sume (w. acc.); pp. (glédum) for- 
grunden, 2335, 2677. 

for-gripan, 1, w. dat. of person, 
crush to death; pret. 3 sg. forgrap, 
2353. [GRIPE.] 

for-gyldan, m1, repay, pay for, re- 
quite; 1054, 1577, 2305, [F. 39]; 
pret. 1 sg. (-léan) forgeald, 2094; 
3 sg. forgeald, 2968, ({-]léan) ~, 
II4, 1541, 1584; pp. forgolden, 
2843; recompense, reward (w. pers. 
object): pres. opt. 3 sg. forgylde, 
956. 

for-gyman, w 1., neglect, be unmind- 
ful of; pres. 3 sg. forgymed, 1751. 

for-gytan, v, FO R GET; pres. 3 sg. 
forgyted, 1751. [See NED. on 
the form of get.] 

for-habban, w 3., hold oneself back, 
restrain oneself, FORbear; (ne 


meahte...) forhabban, 1151, 
2609. 
for-healdan, rd., disregard, come 


short in one’s duty towards (Aant. 
35), rebel against; pp. forhealden, 
2381. 

for-hicgan, w 3., despise, scorn; pres. 
1 sg. forhicge (w. pet-clause), 435. 

forht, adj., afraid; 754, 2967. [Cp. 
FRIGHT fr. fyrhtu.] — Cpd.: un-. 

for-lacan}, rd., mislead, betray; pp. 
forlacen, 903. 

for-ledan, w 1., LEAD @o destruc- 
tion; pret. 3 pl. forléddan, 2039. 

for-l&tan, rd., Jeave, LET; 792 (let 
go); pret. 3 sg. forlét, 2787; — w. 
acc. & inf.: ~, 970; 3 pl. forléton, 
3166. 

for-léosan, 11, w. dat., LoS E; pret. 
3 sg. forléas, 1470, 2861; pp. for- 
loren, 2145. [See losian.] 

forma, adj. supl., jirst; forma (sid), 
716, 1463, 1527, 2625; ds, forman 
(side), 740, 2286, [F. 19]; ~ (do- 
gore), 2573. [Cp. Fo R Mer.] — 
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Supl. fyrmest, 2077. [Cp. FroRE- 
mosT.] 

for-niman, Iv, fake away, carry off, 
estroy; pret. 3 sg. fornam, 488, 
557) 695, 1080, 1123, 1205, 1436, 
2119, 2236, 2249, 2772; w. dat.: 3 
pl. fornamon, 2828. 

for-scrifan, 1, w. dat., proscribe, con- 
demn; pp. forscrifen, 106. [See 
scrifan. Cp. Lat. proscribere.] 

for-sendan(t)+,wui.,SEN Daway, 
dispatch, put to death; pp. for- 
sended, 904. See for-sidian. 

for-sittan, v, fail, diminish (intr.); 
pres. 3 sg. forsited, 1767. 

for-sidiant, w 2., journey amiss (to 
destruction), perish; pp. forsidod, 
1550. 

forst, m., F ROS T; gs. -es, 1609. 

for-standan, vi, (1) withs TAND, 
hinder, prevent; pret. 3 sg. for- 
stéd, 1549; opt. 3 sg. forstdde, 
1056.— (2) defend (w. dat., 
against); inf., 2955. 

for-swapan}, rd., SWEEP off; pret. 3 
sg. forswéop, 477, 2814.[s WOOP.] 

for-swelgan, I1l, SWALLOW up; 
pret. 3 sg. forswealg, 1122, 2080. 

for-sw(e)orcan, 111, become dark or 
dim; pres. 3 sg. forsworced, 1767. 

for-swerian({)-+, v1, w. dat., 
(SWEAR away, i.e.) {make use- 
less by a spell; pp. forsworen, 804. 
(Cf. B12 Suppl... Aa lias.) 

ford, adv., FORTH, forward, on- 
(ward), away; 45, 210, 291, 612, 
745, 903, 948 (henceforth), 1162, 
1179, 1632, 1718, 1795, 1909, 
2069 (ford sprecan, ‘ go on speak- 
ing’), 2266, 2289, 2959, 2967, 
3176, [F. 5]. 

for-dam, for-dan, for-Son, (1) adv., 
thereroRE; forpan, 679, 1059; 
fordon, 2523, 3021(?); fordam, 
149. — (2) conj., because, since, 
¥O R; fordam, 149(?), 1957, 2645 
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(MS. forda), 2741(?) (MS. forda); 
forpan, 418, 1336; fordon, 2349, 
3021 (?); forpon pe, 503. — (5.t. 
apparently used as a loose con- 
nective, ‘so,’ ‘ indeed.’ CH 
Lawrence JGPh. iv 463 ff. See 
also Schii. Sa. §§ 11, 54; Giessener 
Betir.i 77 ff., 133.) 

ford-gerimed(t), pp. of -riman, w 
1., counted up, all told; npn., 59. 

ford-gesceaftt, fi., future state, des- 
tiny; as., 1750. 

ford-gewiten, pp. of -gewitan, 1, de- 
parted, dead; dsm. -um, 1479. 

for-Son, see for-dam. 

for-pringan({t) (++), m1, trescue, pro- 
tect (w. dat., from); 1084 (n.). 

ford-weg}, m., WAY FORTH; as., 
2625. 

for-weorpan, 111, throw away; pret. 
opt. 3 sg. forwurpe, 2872. 

for-wrecan, v, drive away, banish; 
1919; pret. 3 sg. forwrec, 109. 

for-writant, 1, cut through; pret. 3 sg. 
forwrat, 2705. 

for-wyrnan, w 1., refuse, (w. dat. of 
pers. & pet-clause or gen. of 
thing); pres. opt. 2 sg. forwyrne, 
429; pret. 3 sg. forwyrnde, 1142, 
[wearn.] 

fot, mc., FOO T; gs. fotes, 2525; dp. 
fotum, 500, 1166; ap. fét, 745. 

f6t-gemearct, n., FOO T-MARK, 
length of a foot; gs. -es, 3042. 

fot-last(t)-+, m., FO 0 T-print, track; 
as., 2289. 

fracod, adj., bad, useless; nsf., 1575. 
[caip; cp. Go. fra-kunnan ‘ de- 
spise.’? See Siev. § 43 n. 4.] 

(ge-)fregn, see (ge-)frignan. 

freetwan, w 1., adorn, make beautiful; 
76. 

freetwe, fwO.p., ornaments, trappings, 
decorated armor or weapons, pre- 
cious things, treasure; gp. fretwa, 
37, 2794, 3133; dp. fretwum, 
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2054, 2163, 2784, 2989, fretewum 


962; ap. fretwe, 214, 1207, 1921, 
2503, 2620, 2910, fretwa 896. 
ge-freetwian, w 2., adorn, deck; pret. 
3 sg. gefretwade, 96; pp. gefret- 
wod, 992. 

fram, from, I. prep., w. dat., F RO M; 
(motion:) (away) from; fram, 
194 (n.), 541, 543, 775, 855, 
2366, postposit.: 110; from, 420, 
1635, postposit.: 1715; — (origin, 
source); fram, 2565; of, concern- 
ing: fram, 581, 875, from 532. — 
II. adv., forth, away; fram, 754, 
from 2556. 

fréat, wk.m., lord, king; 2285; gs. 
fréan, 2853; gs. or ds.: fréan, 500, 
1166, fréan, 359, 1680 (prob. dat., 
see 1684 f.); ds. fréan, 291, 2662, 
fréan, 271; as. fréan, 351, 1310, 
2537, 3002, 3107;— consort: ds. 
~, 641 (cp. 1934?);— the Lord: 
gs. ~, 27; ds. ~ (ealles), 2794. 
[Cp. Go. frauja, ON. Freyr.] — 
Cpds.: agend-, Lif-, sin-. 

fréa-drihten}, m., Jord; gs. -driht- 
nes, 796. See fréo-. 

fréa-winet, mi., (friend and) lord; ~ 
(folca), 2357, 2429; as. ~, 2438. 
See fréo-. 

fréa-wrasnt, f., (lordly, i.e.) splendid 
chain or band; dp. -um, 1451. 
(See Stjer. 4, 6, 13, 18.) 

freca(}), wk.m., bold one, twarrior; 
1563. [Cp. ferhd-frec; Dial.D.: 
FRECK, FRACK; Ger. frech.] 
—Cpds.: giid-, hild-, scyld-, 
sweord-, wig-. 

frécne, adj.ja., (1) daring, auda- 
cious; dsf.wk. frécnan, rro4; asf. 
frécne, 889. — (2) terrible, fearful, 
dangerous; nsm. frécne, 2680; 
nsn. ~, 2250, 25373 asf. ~, 1378; 
asn. ~, 1359, 1691 (n.). [ESt. 
Xxxix 330 f.] 
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frécne, adv., daringly, terribly, se- 
verely; 959, 1032. 

fremde, adj.ja., foreign, alien, es- 
tranged (w. dat.); nsf., 1691. 
[Ger. fremd.] ” 

fremet, adj.i., good, excellent; nsf. 
fremu, 1932. [from, adj.] 

fremman, w 1., (1) further (w. pers. 
obj.); 1832.— (2) do, perform; 
abs.: pres. opt. 3 sg. fremme, 
1003; — Ww. obj.: inf., ror, 2499, 
2514, 2627, [F. ole) pres.n3 | Se 
fremed, 1701; imp. pl. fremmaé, 
2800 (attend to); pret. 3 sg. 
fremede, 3006; 1 pl. fremedon, 
9593; 3 pl. ~, 3, 1019; opt. I sg. 
fremede, 2134. [from, adj.] 

ge-fremman, w 1., (1) further, ad- 
vance (w. pers. obj.); pret. opt. 3 
sg. gefremede, 1718.— (2) do, 
perform, accomplish; inf., 636, 
1315, 2449, 2674; ger. gefrem- 
manne, 174, 2644; pret. 3 sg. 
gefremede, 135, 165, 551, 585, 
811, 1946, 2004, 2645; 1 pl. ge- 
fremedon, 1187; 3 pl. ~, 2478; 
opt. 3 sg. gefremede, 177, 591, 
1552; pp. gefremed, 476, 954 
(brought about, w. pet-clause); asf. 
gefremede, 940. 

fréo-burht, fc., (F REE, ie.) noble 
town; as., 693. 

fréod}, f., friendship; gs. fréode, 
25550: as.. ~; 1707, 2470. | [€p: 
fréogan.] 

fréo-drihten, -dryhten,{, m., xoble 
(or dear) lord; ds. -dryhtne, 2627; 
vs. -drihten, 1169. See fréa-. 


| fréogan, w 2., tlove; 948; pres. opt. 


3 sg. fréoge, 3176. [Go. frijon.] 
fréo-lic({), adj., moble, excellent; 
nsn., 615; [asn., F. 19]; nsf. -licu, 
641. 
fréond, mc., FRIEND}; 2393; as. 
™, 1385, 1864; gp. -a, 1306, 1838; 
dp. -um, 915, 1018, 1126. 
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fréond-lart, f., F RIE N D/y counsel 
(Lo RE); dp. -um, 2377. 

fréond-lapuf, f., FRIEND ship, 
kindness, or invitation; 1192. (Cp. 
Havamdl 4: pj6dlod ‘ hearty wel- 
come (cheer).’) [Arch. cxv 179.] 

fréond-lice, adv.,ina FRIENDLY 
manner; comp. -licor, 1027. 

fréond-scipe, mi.,. FRIENDSHIP; 
as., 2069. 

freodo, wk.f. (mu., Siev. §§ 271, 
279), protection, safety, peace; gs., 
188. [Cf. Lang. § 13.1; Ger. 
Friede.] — Cpd.: fen-. 

freodo-burh(t)-+, fc., zown affording 
protection, stronghold (perh. orig. 
tef. to ‘ the sacred peace attach- 
ing to the king’s dwelling,’ cp. 
Ags. Laws [Chadwick H.A. 330 
n.]); as., 522. 

freodo-wongt, m., field of refuge, 
fasiness; as., 2959. 

freodu-webbe}, wk.f., peace-wEAver, 
i.e. lady (cp. fridu-sibb); 1942. 

fréo-winet, mi., noble (or dear) 
friend; vs. ~ (folca), 430. 

fretan, v, E A T up, devour, consume; 
3014, 3114; pret. 3 sg. fret, 1581. 
[Go. fra-itan; NED.: F RET, v.}J 

fricgan(t), v, ask, question; fricg- 
cean, 1985. [Cp. frignan.] — 
Cpd.: fela-fricgende. 

ge-fricgan({), v, Jearn (orig. ‘ by in- 
quiry’), hear of; pres. 1 sg. ge- 
fricge, 1826; 3 pl. gefricgead, 
3002; opt. 3 pl. gefricgean, 2889. 

friclan({), w I., w. gen., desire, ask 
for; 2556. [Cp. freca; HSt. xxxix 
337 f.] 

frignan, frinan, II, ask, inquire; 
frinan, 351 (w. acc. of pers. & gen. 
of thing); imp. sg. frin, 1322; 
pret. 3 sg. fregn, 236, 332, 1310, 
[F. 22, 46]. [Cp. fricgan; Go. 
frafhnan.] 

ge-frignan, 11, Jearn, (orig. ‘by in- 
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quiry’), hear of; pret. 1 sg. ge- 
fregn, 575; 3 Sg. ~, 194; 1 pl. 
gefrinon (Lang. § 19.1), 2; 3 pl. 
™, 70, gefrungon 666; pp. ge- 
fregen, 1196, gefriinen 694, 2403, 
2952. — Foll. by inf.: pret. 1 sg. 
gefregn, 74; by acc. & inf.: ~, 
torr (gefregen), 1027, 2484, 
[2694], 2752, 2773, [F. 37]; 3 pl. 
gefrinon, 1969. Cp. fricgan. 

friodo-wert, f., compact of peace; gs. 
frioSowére, 2282; as. frioduwzre, 
1096. 

fridu-sib(b){, fj6., pledge of peace; 
fridusibb folca, 2017 (‘bond of 
peace to the nations,’ Earle, cp. 
2028 f.). 

frod({), adj., wise, old (‘old and 
wise’); 270, 1306, 1366, 1844, 
2209, 2513, 2625, 2950; (wintrum) 
™, 1724, 2114, 2277; nsm.wk. -a, 
2928; dsm.wk. -an, 2123; asf. -e, 
2800 (Kemble, e¢ al.: frode, adv., 
*prudently,? cf. B.-T. Suppl.). 
[Go. frops.] — Cpds.: in-, un-. 

frofor, f., consolation, solace, relief, 
help; frofor 2941; gs. frofre, 185; 
ds. ~, 14, 1707; as. frofre, 7, 628, 
973, 1273, frdfor 698 (n.; appar. 
masc.). 

from, prep. (adv.), see fram. 

from, adj., strenuous, bold, brave; 
2527; npm. frome (fyrdhwate): 
1641, 2476; dpf. fromum (splen- 
did), 21. — Cpds.: sid-, un-. 


fruma, wk.m., beginning; 2309. 
(Other meanings: originator, 
maker, doer, chief.) — Cpds.: 


déd-, hild-, land-, léod-, ord-, 
wig-. 

frum-cyn(n)}, nja., lineage, origin; 
as. -cyN, 252. 

frum-gart, m., chieftain; ds. -e, 
2856. (Cp. Lat. ‘ primipilus ’?) 

frum-sceaft, fi. (m.?), creation, be- 
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ginning, origin; ds. -e, 45; as. 
-sceaft, gr. 

ge-frinen, -friinon, -frungon, see 
ge-frignan. 

fugol, m., bird; ds. fugle, 218; [np. 
fugelas, F. 5]; dp. fuglum, [2941]. 
[FO WL.] 

full, adj., w. gen., FULL; 2412, — 
Cpds.: eges-, sorg-, weoro-. 

ful, adv., F ULL, very; ful (oft), 480, 
OSI, 1252. 

ful(1), n., (rItLed) cup, beaker; ful, 
1192; ds. fulle, 1160; as. ful, 615, 
628, 1025, ya ful (‘sea’), 1208. 
[Cf. JF. xxv 152.] — Cpds.: 
medo-, sele-. 

ful-léstan(}), w 1., w. dat., help, 
support; pres. 1 sg. -l&stu, 2668. 
[Co. fylstan; Siev. § 43 n. 4.] 

full-Gode, pret. of ful(1)-gan, anv., 
w. dat., follow, serve, aid; 31109. 

fultum, m., help, support; as., 608, 
1273, 1835, 2662. [ful(l), téam; 
Siev. § 43 n. 4.] — Cpd.: megen-. 

fundian, w 2., strive, be eager to go; 
pret. 3 sg. fundode, 1137 (n.); de- 
sire (w. inf. of motion); pres. 1 pl. 
fundiap, 1810. 

furdum, adv., just (of time), first; 
323, 465 (Ries L 6,.12.2.378: 04 
...furpum=‘cum primum,’ in 
subord. clause), 2009; (a short 
time ago:) 1707. 

furpur, adv.,. FURTHER, further- 
more, further on; 254, 761, [2525], 
3006. 

fis, adj., eager to set out, ready, has- 
tening; 1475, 3025, 3119; nsn., 
1966; npm. fiise, 1805; — longing; 
nsm. fiis, 1916; — ready for death; 
nsm. ~, 1241. [Cp. fundian. 
Stern, fuslic and fis, ESt. xviii 
162—73.] — Cpds.: hin-, tt-, wel-. 

fiis-lic(t), adj., ready; asn., 1424; 
apn. (fyrdsearu) fislicu, 232 
(Gummere: ‘ war-gear in readi- 
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ness’), (~) fuslic 2618 (asn.?). 

f¥f-tyne, see fif-tyne. 

fyl(1), mi., FALL; 2912; ds. -e, 1544 
(see: on). — Cpds.: hra-, wel-. 

ge-fyllan, w 1., FELL, kill; 2655; 
pret. 3 pl. gefyldan, 2706. [feal- 
lan.] 

fyllo, wk.f., FILL, plenty, feast; gs. 
fylle, 562; gs. or ds. ~, 1014; ds. 
~, 1333. [full.]|— Cpds.: wel-, 
wist-. 

fyl-wérigt, adj., (FALL-WEAR Y), 
killed; asm. -ne, 962. 

fyr, see feor(r). 

fyr, n., FIRE}; 2701, 2881; gs. -es, 
185, 1764; ds. -€, 2274, 2309, 
2595; as. fyr, 1366.— Cpds.: 
bél-, heado-, wel-. 

fyras, see firas. 

fyr-bendt, fjd. (mi.), BAND forged 
with FIRE; dp. -um, 722. 

fyrd-gesteallat, wk.m., war-com- 
rade; dp. -gesteallum, 2873. [fa- 
ran; cp. OHG. fart.] 

fyrd-hom{, m., war-dress, coat of 
mail; as., 1504. 

fyrd-hregl{, n., war-garment, corslet; 
on eay. 

fyrd-hwet}, adj., active in war, war- 
like; npm. (frome) fyrdhwate, 
1641, 24706. 

fyrd-lé05}, n., war-song; as., 1424. 

fyr-dracat, wk.m., (FIRE-DRAKE), 
-DRAGON; 2689. 

fyrd-searo{, nwa., armor; ap. -searu, 
232, -searo 2618 (as.?). 

fyrd-wyrde(t) (+), adj.ja., distin- 
guished (WORTHY) in war; 1316. 

fyren, firen,({), f., crime, sin, wicked 
deed; fyren, 915; as. fyrene, 101, 
137, 153, 2480, firen’ 1932; gp. 
fyrena, 164, 628, 750, fyrene 811; 
ap. fyrena, 879; dp. fyrenum, 
adv., wickedly: 1744, exceedingly, 
sorely: 2441 (MPA. iii 459). Cf. 
IF. xli 29 ff.; Hoops St. 89. 
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fyren-déd({), fi., wicked DEED, 
crime; dp. -urm, 1001; ap. -a, 1669. 
fyren-Searft, f., dire distress; as. -e, 


14. 

fyrgen-béam{, m., mountain-iree; 
ap. -as, 1414. [Cp. Go. fafrguni, 
see Beiir. xxxi 68 f.; Ritter 166 ff.; 
Holt. Et.; BEA M.] 

fyrgen-holtt{, n., mountain-wood; as., 
1393. 

fyrgen-stréamj, m., mountain- 
STREAM, waterfall (?, Lawrence 
L 4.62.212; cf. Sarrazin, ESt. xlii 
4£.); 1359; as. firgenstréam, 2128. 

fyr-heardt, adj, HARDened by 
FIRE; nNpn., 305. 

fyrian, see ferian. 

fyr-léohti, n., FI RE-LIGHT; as., 
1516. 

fyrmest, see forma. 

fyrn-dagas(}), m.p., DAYS of old; 
dp. -dagum, 1451. [Cp. Go 
*fairn(ei)s; OE. feor(r).] 

fyrn-geweorcy, n., ancient WO R K; 
as., 2286. 

fyrn-gewin(n){, n., ancient strife; gs. 
-gewinnes, 1689. 

fyrn-man(n){, mc., M A N of old; gp. 
-manna, 2761. 

fyrn-witat, wk.m., old counselor; ds. 
-witan, 2123. 

fyrst, mi., space of time, time 
(granted for doing s.th.); 134, 210, 
2555; ds. -e, 76 (n.); as. fyrst, 528, 
545; is. -e, 2573. [Ger. Frist.] 

(ge-)fyréran, w I., FURTHER, 
advance, impel; pp. gefyrored, 
2784 (cf. Aant. 38). [furdor.] 

fyr-wet(t), -wyt(t) [wit(t)], nja., 
curiosity; fyrwet, 1985, 2784; 
fyrwyt, 232. [Cp. OS. firi-wit(t).] 

fyr-wylmt, mi., surge of FIRE; dp. 
um, 2671. 

(ge-)fysan, w 1., make ready, impel, 
incite; pp. gefysed, 217, 630 
(ready for, w. gen.), 2309 (pro- 
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vided with, w. dat.); nsf. ~, 2561. 
[fas.] 


gad}, n., lack, want; 660, 940. 

gedeling({), m., kinsman, compan- 
ion; gs. -es, 2617 (Brett, MLR. 
xiv 5: nephew(?), cf. Corpus Gloss. 
914: ‘ frat[rJuelis ’=geaduling); 
dp. -um, 2949. [Go. gadiliggs; 
OE. geador.] 

geest, see gist. 

gest, see gast. 

galan, VI, sing, sound; 786, 1432; 
pres. 3 sg. geled, 2460. [Cp. 
nightinc A L E.] — Cpd.: 4-. 

galdor, see gealdor. 

galga, wk.m., GALLO ws; ds. gal- 
gan, 2446. 

galg-méd(t), adj., sad in mind, 


gloomy; nsf., 1277. [Cf. IF. xx 
322.] 
galg-tréow, nwa., GALLO Ws- 


TREE; dp. -tréowum, 2940. 

gamen, see gomen. 

gamol}, adj., old, aged, ancient; (1) 
of persons (kings, etc.); 58, 265; 
gomol, 3095; gomel, 2112, 2793; 
wk. gamela, 1792; gomela, 1397, 
2105, 2487, 2851, 2931, 2968; 
dsm. gamelum, 1677, gomelum 
2444; wk. gomelan, 2817; asm.wk. 
gomelan, 2421; npm. gomele, 
1s9s; gpm. gomelra (men of old, 
ancestors), 2036. — (2) of material 
objects (sword); msn. gomol, 
2682; asf. gomele, 2563; asn. 
gomel, 2610. [Cf. Zfvgl. Spr. xxvi 
70; IF. v 12f.; Falk-Torp, Norw.- 
Din. Etym. Whch.: gammel, — 
See Beitr. xi 562.] 

gamol-feax}, adj., grey-haired; 608. 

gan, anv., GO; 1163, gan 386, 1644; 
pres. 3 sg. g&d, 455, 603, gxd 
2034, 2054; opt. 3 sg. g4, 1394, 
imp. sg. ga, 1782; pp. (togedre) 
gegain, 2630 (of hostile meeting, 
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cp. Mald. 67).— Pret. éode; 3 
sg., 358, (389, 403], 612, 640, 726, 
Q18, 1232, 1312, 1814, 3123; 3 pl. 
€éodon, 493, 1626, 3031, [F. 14]. 
[Cp. Go. iddja. See Collitz, Das 
schwache Priateritum (Hesperia i, 
1912), § 32.] — Cpds.: full-, ofer-, 
00-, ymb-. 

ge-gan, anv., (1) Go; pret. 3 sg. 
ge€ode, 2676; 3 pl. geéodon, 1967; 
enter upon, go to (w. acc.): inf. 
gegan, 1277, 1462. — (2) obtain, 
gain; inf. gegaén, 1535; bring to 
pass (w. pet-clause): pret. 3 pl. 
geéodon, 20917.—(3) happen; 
pret. 3 sg. geiode, 2200. 

gang, m., going; gs. -es, 968; ds. -e, 
1884; — track; ns. gang, 1404; as. 
~, Igor.) | VED,: G ASN G; sb! 
— Cpds.: be-, in-. 

gangan, rd., go; 314, 324, 395, 1034, 
[F. 43]; gongan, 711, 1642, 1974, 
2083, 2648; imp. sg. geong (Lang. 
§ 13.5), 2743; pret. 3 sg. tgéong, 
925, 1785, 2019, 2756, 3125, 
Tgiong, 2214, 2409, 2715; tgang 
(Lang. § 23.4), 1009, 1295, 1316. 
Pret. gen(g)de, see gengan. [Go. 


gaggan; GANG (Sc., dial.).]— : 


Cpd.: a-. 

ge-gangan, rd., (1) (go to a certain 
point), reach (cf. Lorz 24); pp. ge- 
gongen, 822, 3036; obtain, win; 
inf. gegangan, 2536; ger. gegan- 
genne, 2416; pp. gegongen, 3085; 
bring about (w. pet-clause): pp. 
gegongen, 893.—(2) happen; 
pres. 3 sg. geganged, 1846; pp. 
gegongen, 2821. 

ganot, m., GANNET, sea-bird; gs. 
-es, 1861. 

gar({), m., (1) spear, according to 
1765 (gares fliht), for throwing; 
1846, 3021; gs. -es, 1765; ds. -e, 
10753; np. -as, 328. (2) missile; ds. 
-e, 2440 (=‘arrow’). [GAR- 
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(fish, lic), (Ed)-car; NED.: 
GARE, sb. (obs.), GORE, sb.?, fr. 
OE. gara.] — Cpds.: bon-, frum-. 

gar-cénéf, adj.ja., (spear-bold), brave; 
1958. 

gar-cwealm{, m., death by the spear; 
as., 2043. 

gar-holtt, n., spear-shaft, i.e. spear; 
as. (or ap.?), 1834. 

gar-secg, mja., ocean, sea; as., 40, 
515, 537- [Epin. Gloss. 966: segg 
=‘salum? (‘ocean’). Cp. gar, 
Gen. (B) 3162? — Etym.: Grimm, 
ZfdA.i 578: secg ‘ sedge ?; Kem- 
ble, Gloss. s.v. secg: ‘ spear-man ” 
(cp. Neptune?); Sweet, ES¢. ii 
315: gasric ‘rager.2 Redbond, 
MLR. xxvii 204-6: Celtic.] 

gar-wigal, wk.m., spear-fighter, war- 
rior; ds. -wigan, 2674, 2811. 

gar-wigendt, mc., spear-fighter, war- 
rior; ap., 26041. 

gast, gest, ma., mi.,G HOS T, spirit, 
sprite, demon; g&st, 102, 2073(?), 
2312(??); gs. (wergan) gastes, 133 
(Grendel), 1747 (devil); as. gast, 
1274; gp. gasta 1357, gesta 1123 
(fire). — (Note. Itiss.t. difficult 
to decide whether (-)gest (gist) 
or (-)g&st was intended; see Rie. 
Zs. 383; Emerson L 4.149.880 n. 
3; Angl. xxxv 251; Chambers, 
note on 102; Hoops 29 f.) — 
Cpds.: ellen-, ellor-, gedsceaft-, 
wel-. 

gast-bonat, wk.m., soul-slayer, devil; 
177. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 249.) 

gé, conj., and; 1340; gé swylce, 
2258; correl. gé...gé (both... 
Gnd) sal SOAs Se Pele oe 
1248. 

gé, pron., see pu. 

ge-, prefix. See Lorz 11 ff.; W. Leh- 
mann, Das Préfix uz-im Altengli- 
schen, p.i, n. 3. 

geador({), adv., toG ETHER; 835; 
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~ extsomne, 491. — Cpd.: on-. 

ge-ehtle (-a?)}, wk.f. (m.?), consid- 
eration, esteem; gs. geehtlan, 369. 
[eahtian.] 

geald, see gyldan. 

gealdor, n., (1) sound; as., 2944. — 
(2) incantation, spell; ds. galdre, 
3052. [galan.] 

gealp, see gilpan. 

géap, adj., curved, vaulted, tspacious ; 
1800; asm. -ne, 836.— Cpds.: 
horn-, s®-. (Cf. Hoops 22 f., L 
6.27.) 

géar, n., YEAR; (op Set oper cdm) 
géar, 1134 (=‘ spring,’ cp. Gudl. 
716, Runic Poem 32). — See win- 
ter; missére. 

geara, adv., gp. of géar, long since, 
(of YO RE); 2664. — Cpd.: un-. 

geara, adj., see gearo. 

geard, m., (enclosure, hence) dwell- 
ing; ap. -as, 1134; dp. (sg. mean- 
ing) -um, 13, 265, 1138, 2459. 
[vy A R p.]— Cpd.: middan-, wind-. 

géar-dagas, m.p.,DAYSofYORE; 
dp. (in, on) géardagum, 1, 1354, 
2233. 

geare, see gear(w)e. 

gearo, gearu, adj.wa., ready, pre- 
pared (for: gen., on w.acc.), alert; 
gearo, I21, 1825, 2414; gearu, 
1109; geara (Lang. § 18.2), 1914; 
nsf. gearo, 2118, 3105; asf. 
gearwe, 1006; np. gearwe, 211, 
1247, 1813 (equipped with, w. 
dat.). [y A RE (dial., arch.); Ger. 
gar.] See gear(w)e, federgearwe. 
— Cpd.: eal-. 

gearo, adv., see gear(w)e. 

gearo-folmt, adj., with ready hand; 
2085. 

gear(w)e, adv., (readily), entirely, 
well, surely (w. witan, cunnan, 
gemunan, scéawian); gearwe, 265, 
2339, 2725; gearwe he... , not at 
all, 246, 878; geare (cf. Bezbl. xv 
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70), 2062, 2070, 2656; gearo, 
2748 (n.). — Comp. gearwor, 3074 
(n.). — Supl. gearwost, 715. 

geato-lic{, adj., equipped, adorned, 
splendid, stately; 1401; nsn., 1562: 
asn. ~, 308, 2154; apn. ~, 215. 
[See geatwa.] 

geatwa, fwo.p., equipment, precious 
objects; ap., 3088. [Siev. § 43 n. 4; 
see wig-getawa.] — Cpds.: éored-, 
gryre-, hilde-. 

ge-bedda, wk.mf., B £ D-fellow; ds. 
gebeddan, 665. — Cpd.: heals-. 

ge-brec, n., crashing; as., 2259. [Cp. 
brecan.] 

ge-brodor, mc.p.. BROTHERS; 
dp. gebrddrum, rror. 

ge-byrd, f.(n.)i., fate; as., 1074 (n.). 
[Cp. BIRTH.] 

ge-cynde, adj.ja., innate, natural, in- 
herited; nsn., 2197, 2696. [KIN D.] 

ge-dal, n., separation, parting; 3068. 
[Cp. d&l.] — Cpds.: ealdor-, lif-. 

ge-défe, adj.(i.)ja., fitting, seemly; 
swa hit ~ wes, 561, 1670, Si. 
3174; gentle, kind; nsm., 1227. 
[Go. gaddfs.] — Cpd.: (adv.) un-. 

ge-dregy, n., bearing, concourse, 
(noisy) company; as., 756. [dra~ 
gan. See Grimm’s note on Andr. 
43; Angl. xxxiii 279(?).] 

ge-dryht, -driht,}, fi., troop, band of 
retainers, (w. preceding gen. pl.); 
gedryht, 431; as. gedryht, 662, 


1672; gedriht, 118, 357, 633. 
[dréogan; Go. ga-drathts.] — 
Cpd.: sibbe-. 


ge-feg(?)t, adj., satisfactory, pleas- 
ing, dear; comp. gefeegra, 915 (n.). 

ge-féa, wk.m., joy; as. geféan (hab- 
ban, w. gen.), 562, 2740. [ge- 
féon.] 

ge-feoht, n., FIGHT; 2447; ds. -e, 
2048. 

ge-flit, n., contest, rivalry; as. (on) 
geflit, 865. [flitan.] 
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ge-frege}, nja., information through 
hearsay; is.: mine gefrege, as I 
have heard say, 776, 837, 19555 
2685, 2837. [ge-fricgan.] 

ge-frége(t), adj.ja., well known, re- 
nowned; nsn., 2480; w. dat.: nsm., 
55. [ge-fricgan; OS. gi-fragi.] 

gegn-cwide}, mi., answer; gp. 
-cwida, 367. [cwedan.] 

gegnum{, adv., forwards, straight, 
directly (gangan, faran); 314, 
1404. 

geh®o, see giohdo. 

ge-hwaA, pron., prec. by partit. gen., 
each (one); gsm. gehwes, 2527, 
2838 (ref. to fem.); dsm. gehwém, 
1365 (ref. tofem.), 1420; gehwam, 
882, 2033; dsn. gehwam, 88; dsf. 
gehwére, 25; asm. gehwone, 294, 
800 (ref. to fem.), 2765; gehwane, 
2397, 2685. 

ge-hwér, adv., everyW HERE, on 
every occasion; 526. 

ge-hweper, pron., either, each (of 
two), both; 584, 814, 2171; nsn., 
1248; gsn. gehwepres, 1043; dsm. 
gehwedrum, 2994. [EITHER fr. 
&g-hweber.] 

ge-hwelc, see ge-hwylc. 

ge-hwylc, pron., each, every (one), 
w. partit. gen. (pl.); 985, 1166, 
1673; gsm. gehwylces, 732 (anra 
~™, see 4n), 1396; gsn. ~, 2094, 
2189; dsm. gehwylcum, 412, 768, 
784 (anra ~), 936, 996, 2859, 
2891; dsf. gehwylcre, 805; dsn. 
gehwylcum, 98; asm. gehwelcne, 
148; gehwylcne, 2250, 2516; asf. 
gehwylce, 1705; asn. gehwylc, 
2608; ism. gehwylce, 2450; isn. ~, 
1090, 2057. 

ge-hygd, fni., thought; as., 2045. 
[hycgan.] — Cpds.: bréost-, mdd-; 
(ofer-, won-hygd). 

ge-hyld, ni.(c.) (Siev. §§ 267a, 288 
n. 1), protection; (manna) ~, 
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3056 (cf. Angl. xxxv 119 f.). 
[healdan.] 

ge-lact, n., motion, play; dp. (ecga) 
gelacum, 1168; ap.(s.?) (sweorda) 
gelac, 1040. [lacan.] 

ge-lad(t), n., way, course, tract; as., 
1410. [lipan.] — Cpd.: fen-. 

ge-lang, adj., at hand, dependent on 
(et); 1376; msn. gelong, 2150. 
[ALON G, adj. (arch. & dial.).] 

ge-lenge, adj.ja., beLoNGing to 
(dat.); 2732. 

ge-lic, adj., (A)LiKE; npm. -e, 
2164 (n.).— Comp. _ gelicost, 
LIKEST; 218, 985; nsn., 727, 
1608. [See NED.: alike.] 

ge-lome, adv., frequently; 559. 

ge-long, see ge-lang. 

ge-méne, adj.(i.)ja., common, in 
common, mutual, shared; nsf., 
1857, 2137 (n.), 2473, 2660; npm. 
~, 1860; gpm. geménra, 1784. 
[m E AN; Ger. gemein.] 

ge-méde({)+, nja., agreement, con- 
sent; ap. gemédu, 247. [méd; OS. 
gi-modi.] 

ge-met, n., measure, faculty, power ; 
2533; as. ~, 2879; means, man- 
ner: mid gemete, by ordinary 
means, in any wise, 779 (M Ph. iii 
455 f.). Cp. mid ungemete, see 
B.-T. [metan.] 

ge-met, adj. (cp. the noun), fit, 
proper, MEET; nsn.: swa him 
gemet pince, 687, si. 3057.— 
Cpd.: (adv.) un-gemete(s). 

ge-méting, f., MEE TIN G, encoun- 
ter; 2001. 

ge-mong, n., MINGling together, 
throng, troop; ds. (on) gemonge, 
1643. [AMON G; cp. mengan.] 

ge-mynd, fni., remembrance, memo- 
rial; dp. -um, 2804, 3016. [MIN D, 
Go. ga-munds.] 

ge-myndig, adj., min D ful (of), in- 
tent (on) (w. gen.); 868, 1173, 
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1530, 2082, 2171, 2689; nsf. ~, 
613. 

gén, adv., still, yet, further; 2070, 
2149, 3006; (ni) gén, 2859, 3167; 
(6a) gén, 2237, 2677, 2702; w. 
negat., (54) gén, not yet, by no 
means, 83, 734, 2081. See g¥ft. 

géna, adv., still, further; 2800; (pa) 
™, 3093. [Cp. dwa, sona; -a fr. 
a, =Go. aiw; Luick § 313.] 

gende, see gengan. 

ge-neahhe, adv., sufficiently, abun- 
dantly, frequently; 783 (very), 
3152 (perh. earnestly); supl. gene- 
host, 794 (n.). 

ge-nehost, see ge-neahhe. 

gengan(7), w 1., go, ride (cp. ernan); 
pret. 3 sg. gengde, 1412, gende 
(Lang. § 19.1), 1401. [gangan.] 

ge-nip, n., darkness, mist; ap. -u, 
1360, 2808. [nipan.] 

ge-nog, adj., ENO U G H, abundant, 
many; apm. -e, 3104; ap.(s.?)f. -e, 
2489. 

génunga(}), adv., straightway, di- 
rectly, completely; 2871. 

geo, adv., formerly, of old; 1476; gio, 
2521; 10, 2459. [Go. ju.] See geo- 
méowle, ii-mon(n). 

géoc(7), f., help; ds. géoce, 1834; as. 
™, 177, 608, 2674. 

géocort, adj., grievous, sad; 765. 

geofon}, m. or n., sea, ocean; 515; 
gifen, 1690; gs. geofenes, 362, 
gyfenes 1394. [OS. geban.] 

geofum, -ena, see gifu. 

geogod, f. (orig. fi.), you TH; (1) 
abstract; ds. geogope, 409, 466, 
2512, giogode 2426; as. giogude, 
2112.— (2) concrete: young per- 
sons (warriors); ns. geogod, 66, 
giogod 1190; gs. (dugube ond) 
geogope: 160, 621, (~) iogobe, 
1674; as. geogode, 1181. 

geogod-feorh{, m.n., (period of) 
youmT4H; ds. (on) geogodféore, 
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537, (~) geogudféore, 2664. 
geolo, adj.wa.. YELLOW; asf. 


geolwe, 2610. 

geolo-rand{, m., YELLOW shield 
(ref. to the color of the linden- 
wood, cp. 2610, or, perh., to a 
golden band encircling the shield, 
cf. Keller 73); as., 438. 

ged-méowlet, wk.f., old woman 
or wife; 3150 (see Varr.); as. 
idméowlan, 2931. [Go. mawild; 
Che SleVnnon7G) Dart Che Schii., 
ESt. lv go f.) 

gedmor(}), adj., sad, mournful; 
2100, him wes gedmor sefa: 40, 
2410, Sl. 2632; nsf. geOmuru, 1075. 
[OHG. jamar; Ger. Jammer 
(noun).]— Cpds.: fela-, hyge-, 
m6éd-, wine-. 

gedmore}j, adv., sadly; gedmore, 
ror: 

gedmor-gyd(d){, nja., mournful song; 
as. gidmorgyd, 3150. 

gedmor-lic, adj., sad; nsn., 2444. 

geoOmor-m6d({), adj., sad of mind; 
2044, nsf. 3018; nsm. gidmorméd, 
2267. 

geomrian, w 2., mourn, lament; pret. 
3 sg. geOmrode, 1118. 

geomuru, see geOmor. 

geond, prep., w. acc., throughout, 
through, along, over; geond pisne 
middangeard, 75, 1771; wide 
geond eorpan, 266, 3099; geond 
widwegas, 840, 1704; geond pet 
seld, 1280, si. 1981, 2264. [Cp. 
bey 0 N D; Go. jaind.] 

geond-brédan(t) (+), w 1., over- 
spread; pp. -bréded, 1239. [brad.| 

geond-hweorfan}, 111, pass through, 
go about; pret. 3 sg. -hwearf, 2017. 

geond-séonf, v, look over; pret. 1 sg. 
-seh, 3087. 

geond-wlitan{, 1, Jook over; giond-, 
Py hp 

geong, adj., YO UN G; 13, [20], 854, 
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1831, giong 2446; nsf. geong, 1926, 
2025; wk.m. geonga, 2675; dsm. 
geongum, 1843, 1948, 2044, 2674, 
2811; dsm.wk. geongan, 2626, 
2860; asm. geongne, 1969; dpm. 
geongum, 72; apm. geonge, 2018. 
Supl. wk.n. gingeste (Luick § 169 
n. 4), {last, 2817. 

géong, pret., and geong, 
(2743), see gangan. 

georn, adj., w. gen., desirous, eager; 
2783, [Cp. YEARN, vb.; see 
georne.] — Cpd.: lof-. 

georne, adv., eagerly, willingly, ear- 
nestly; 66, 2294; readily, firmly, 
669, 968; surely: comp. geornor, 
821. [Ger. gern.] 

ged-sceaftt, fi., that which has been 
determined of old, fate; as., 1234. 

ge0-sceaft-gast{, m., demon sent by 
fate, fated spirit; gp. -a, 1266. 

géotan, 11, pour, flow, rush; pres. 
ptc. géotende, 1690. [Go. giutan, 
Ger. giessen.] 

ge-rad(t)+, adj., skilful, apt; asn. 
wk. -e, 873. [Go. ga-raips; 
READY.] 

ge-rim-lice({), adv., tat a distance, 
far away; comp. -licor, 139. [Cp. 
ROOMiLyY; on gerim, Rid. 
21.14, El. 320; OHG. rimo, ri- 
mor.| 

ge-rysne, (-risne), adj.ja., proper, 
becoming; nsn. gerysne, 2653. [ge- 
risan.] 

ge-saca, wk.m., adversary; as. ge- 
sacan, 1773. [sacan; cp. and- 
saca.] 

ge-sacu({), f., contention, enmity; 
1737. (=sacu.) 

ge-scad, n., distinction, discrimina- 
tion; gescad witan (w. gen.), un- 
derstand, be ajudge (of), 288. (Cp. 
Ger. ‘ Bescheid wissen.’) See ge- 
scadan. 

ge-sceep-hwilf, f., fated time (hour); 


imp. 
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ds. -e, 26. [See ge-sceap; scyp- 
pan.] 

ge-sceaft, fi., (creation, abstr., & 
concr. collect.), world; as., 1622. 
[scyppan.] — Cpds.: ford-, lif-, 
mél-; cp. won-sceaft. 

ge-sceap, u., creation, 
SHAPE, form; np. 
650. — Cpd.: héah-. 

ge-scipet, ni., fate; ds., 2570. [Cp. 
gesceap; Zf0G. lvi 751.] 

ge-seldaj, wk.m., (one of the same 
dwelling), companion, comrade; as. 
geseldan, 1984. [See seld.] 

ge-sid, m., retainer, companion; gs. 
-eS, 1297; np. Swé&se gesidas, 20, 
so ap.: 2040 (n.), 2518; gp. swésra 
gesida, 1934; dp. gesidum, 1313, 
1924, 2632. [sid ‘ journey.’] — 
Cpds.: eald-, wil-. 

ge-slyht(t), ni., batile, conflict; gp. 
-a, 2398. [sléan; cp. Ger. Schlacht. 
See ond-slyht, Finnsb. Gloss.: 
wel-sliht.] 

ge-stréon, n., wealth, treasure; ns. 
(p.?), 2037; as. (p.?), 1920, 3166. 
[VED.:S TRAIN, sb.1] — Cpds.: 
gr-, eald-, eorl-, héah-, hord-, 
long-, madm-, sinc-, péod-. 

gest-sele{, mi., G UES T-hall, (royal) 
hall for retainers (Beitr. xxxii 9 ff., 
565 ff.); as., 994. [See gist. Cf. 
Siev. § 75 n. 2.] 

ge-sund, adj., SOUND, safe, un- 
harmed; asm. -ne, 1628, 1998; 
npm. -e, 2075;— w. gen.: apm. 
(sida) gesunde, 318. See an-sund. 

ge-swing|, n., vibration, swirl, surf; 
848. 

ge-syne, adj.(i.)ja., vistble, evident; 
2047, 3158; Msn., 1255, 2316, 
3058; npm., 1403. [SEEN; Go. 
(ana-)siuns; cp. OE. séon, vb.] — 
Cpd.: ép-. 

ge-synto, f., health, safety; dp. ge- 
syntum, 1869. [ge-sund.] 


creature, 
gesceapu, 
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gétan(t), w 1., destroy, kill; (Kock 
L 5.44.4.1:) cut open; 2940. (Cp. 
a-gétan, Brun. 18, etc.) [Gmce. 
*gautian, cp. OE. géotan. IF. xx 
327; Holt. Et.] 

ge-teése, adj.ja., 
1320. 

ge-tenge, adj.ja., lying on, close to 
(w. dat.); asn., 2758. 

ge-trum, n., troop, company; is. -e, 
922. 

ge-trywe, adj.ja.. TRUE, faithful; 
1228. 

ge-binge, nja., (1) agreement, com- 
pact; ap. gepingo (terms), 1085. — 
(2) result, issue; gs. gepinges, 398, 
709; gp. gepingea, 525. [See ping; 
cp. Ger. Bedingung.] 

ge-poht, m., THOUGHT; as., 256, 
610. 

ge-ponc, m.n., THOUGHT; dp. -um, 
2332. [See pencan.] — Cpd.: 
mdod-. 

ge-prec({), n., press, heap; as., 3102. 
[See prec-wudu; méd-pracu.] 

ge-pring, n., THRONG, tumult; as., 
2132. 

ge-priien, see under Pp. 

ge-pwere, adj.ja., harmonions, 
united, loyal; npm., 1230. [ge- 
pweran ‘stir,’ ‘mix together.’] 
See mon-dwére. 

ge-pyld, fi., patience; as., 1395; dp. 
gepyldum, steadily, 1705. [polian; 
Ger. Geduld.] 

ge-pywe(t)+, adj.ja., customary, 
usual; nsn., 2332. [péaw.] 

ge-wede, nja., dress, equipment, ar- 
mor; ap. gewedu, 292. [wed> 
WEE D(s).]— Cpds.: bréost-, 
eorl-, giid-. 

ge-wealc, n., rolling; as., 464. [Cp. 
WALK, OE. wealc(i)an.] 

ge-weald, n., power, control; as., 79, 
654, 764, 808, 903, 950, 1087, 
1610, 1684, 1727; dp. mid ge- 


agreeable; nsf., 
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wealdum, of his own accord, 2221. 
ge-wealden, see ge-wealdan. 
ge-weorc, n., WO R K; gs. geweorces, 

2711; — (something wrought), hand- 

IWORK; Ns. geweorc, 455, 1562, 

1681; as. ~, 2717, 2774. — Cpds.: 

ér-, fyrn-, gid-, hond-, land-, 

nip-. 

ge-widre, nja., WEATHER, storm; ap. 
gewidru, 1375. [weder; Ger. Ge- 
witter.] 

ge-wif (or ge-wife) ({)+, ni., wEB 

(of destiny), fortune; ap. gewiofu, 

697. [wefan; cf. ZfdPh. xxi 358; 

Siev. § 263 n. 3.] 
ge-win(n), n., strife, struggle, fight; 

gs. gewinnes, 17213; as. gewin, 798 

(see dréogan), 877, 1469 (turmoil); 

— strife, hardship; ns. gewin, 133, 

IQI; as. ~, 1781. — Cpds.: fyrn-, 

yo-. 
ge-wiofu, see ge-wif. 
ge-wis-lice, adv., certainly; supl. 

-licost, 1350. [I WIS, YWIS 

(arch.); Ger. gewiss.] 
ge-wit(t), nja., intellect, senses; ds. 

gewitte, 2703; — (seat of intellect), 

head; ds. ~, 2882. [See wit(t).] 
ge-wittig, adj., wise, conscious ; 3094. 

(Cf. Alfric, Hom, ii 24.12, 142.19: 

gewittig ‘in one’s senses.’) 
[wit(t).] 
ge-wrixle, nja., exchange; 1304. [See 
wrixl.] 
ge-wyrht, fni., deed done, desert; dp. 
um, 457 (n.). [wyrcan.] — Cpd.: 
eald-. 

gid(d), nja., song, tale, (formal) 
speech; gid 1065, gidd 2105, gyd 

1160; as. gid, 1723; gyd, 2108, 

2154, 2446; gp. gidda, 868; dp. 

giddum 1118, gyddum, 151.— 

Cpds.: ge6mor-, word-. (Cf. Mer- 

bot L 7.7.25 ff.; P.Grdr.2 119 36 £.; 

R.-L.i 444. See lé08, spel(1).) 
gif, conj.; (1) IF; w. ind.: gif, 272, 
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346, 442, 447, 527, 661, 684, 1185, 
1822, 1826, 1836, 1846, 2514; 
gyf, 944, 1182, 1382, 1852; w. 
opt.: gif, 452, 593, 1379, 1477; 
1481, 2519, 2637, 2841; gyf, 280 
(ind.?), 1104. — (2) whether, if, w. 
opt.; gif, 1140, 1319. 

gifan, v, GIVE; inf. giofan, 2972; 
pret. 3 sg. geaf, 1719, 2146, 2173, 
2431, 2623, 2635, 2640, 2865, 
2919, 3009, 30345 3 pl. géafon, 49; 
pp. gyfen, 64, 1678, 1948. [On the 
prob. Scand. infl. on the form of 
give, see N ED.] — Cpds.:4-, et-, 
for-, of-. 

gifen, (noun), see geofon. 

gifede({), adj.ja. (cf. Kluge, Nomi- 
nale Stammbildungslehre § 233), 
Given, granted (by fate); 2730; 
nsn. 299, 2491, 2082, gyfepe 555, 
819. [Cp. OS. gibidig.] — Cpd.: 
un-. — gifede f, nja., fate; 3085. 

gif-heal(1)t, f., GIFi-HALL; as. 


-healle, 838. 
gifre, adj.ja., greedy, ravenous; nsf., 
1277.— Supl. gifrost, 1123.— 


Cpd.: heoro-. 

gif-sceat(t){, m., GIF/; ap. -sceattas, 
378. [See sceat(t).] 

gif-stdl}, m., Gird-seat, throne; 2327; 
as. ~, 168. (See épel-stdl.) 

gifu, f., Girt; 1884; as. gife, 1271, 
2182; gp. gifa, 1930, geofena 1173; 
dp. geofum, 1958. — Cpds.: 
maom-, swyrd-. 

gigant, m., GIANT; np. -as, 113; gp. 
-a, 1562, 1690. [Fr. Lat. (Gr.) gi- 
gas, acc. gigantem.]| 

gilp, n. (m.), boast, boasting; ds. 
gylpe, 2521 (n.); as. gilp, 829, 
gylp 2528; on gylp, proudly, hon- 
orably, 1749. [OS. gelp.] Cf. Schii. 
L 7.25 i. — Cpd.: dol-. 

gilpan, gylpan, 111, w. gen. or dat., 
boast, rejoice; gylpan, 2874; pres. 
1 sg. gylpe, 586; 3 sg. gylped, 
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2055; pret. 3 sg. gealp, 2583. 
[vy EL P.] — Cpd.: be-. 

gilp-cwidet, mi., boasting speech; 
640. [OS. gelp-quidi.] 

gilp-hladent, adj. (pp.), (vaunt- 
LADEN), covered with glory, 
proud; 868. (MPA. iii 456. But 
see also Gummere’s note: ‘a man 
...who could sing his béot, or 
vaunt, in good verse....” Bryan, 
JEGPh. xix 85: =gidda gemyn- 
dig.) 

gim(m), m., GEM, jewel; 2072. [Fr. 
Lat. gemma (>OFr. gemme> 
MnE. gem).] — Cpd.: searo-. 

gin(n)}, adj., spacious, wide; asm. 
gynne, 1551; asn.wk. ginne (MS. 
gimme), 466. 

gin-fest, gimfest (Lang. § 19.3),f, 
adj., ample, liberal; asf. gimfeste 
(gife), 1271; asf.wk. ginfestan 
(~), 2182. [gin(n).] 

gingeest, see geong. 

gid, see geo. 

giofan, see gifan. 

giogos, see geogod. 

giohdo }, f., sorrow, care; ds. (on) 
giohSe,°2793, (~) gehdo 3095; as. 
giohdo, 2267. 

gidmor(-), see gedmor(-). 

giond-, see geond-. 

giong, see geong. 

giong, pret., see gangan. 

ge-giredan, see ge-gyrwan. 

gist, mi., stranger, visitor, GUEST; 
gist, 1138, 1522; gest, 1800, 2073 
(??), 2312(?); ds. gyste, 2227; as. 
gist, 1441; np. gistas, 1602; ap. 
gestas, 1893. [Cogn. w. Lat. 
hostis; form guest prob. infl. by 
ON. gestr.] — Cpds.: f€5e-, gryre-, 
inwit-, ni6-, sele-. 

git, see bi. 

git, see gyt. 

gladian(t)+, w 2., fglisten, shine; 
pres 3 pl. gladiad, 2036. [gled.] 
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gled, adj., kind, gracious; 1173; 
dsm. gladum, 2025; asm. gledne, 
863, 1181; lordly, glorious: apm. 
glede, 58 (n.). [6 L a D (cp. gled- 

_mdd); oldest meaning ‘ shining.’] 
gled-mant, adj., kind, gracious; vs., 
367. (Wr.-Wii., Vocab. i 171.40: 
‘hilaris ’= gledman; Beitr. xii 84; 
ESt. xx 335.) 

gled-méd, adj.. GLAD at heari; 
1785. 

gléd, fi., fire, flame; 2652, 3114; dp. 
glédum, 2312, 2335, 2677, 3041. 
[G LEED (arch., dial.); cp. glo- 
wan.] 

gléd-egesat, wk.m., fire-terror, ter- 
rible fire; 2650. 

gléo, n. (Siev. §§ 247 n. 3, 250n. 2), 
GLEE, mirth, entertainment; 2105. 

gléo-béam, m., GLE E-wood, harp; 
gs. -es, 2263. [BE AM.] 

gléo-dréam{, m., mirth; as., 3021. 

gléo-man(n), mc., GLEEMAN, 
Singer; gs. -mannes, 1160. 

glidan, 1, GL1DE; pret. 3 sg. glad, 
2073; 2 pl. glidon, 515. Cpd.: to-. 

glitinian(t)+, w 2., GLITTer, shine; 
2758. [Cp. Go. glitmunjan.] 

glof, f.. GLOVE, (pouch?); 2085 
(n.). [Arch. cxxv 159; Th. Kross, 
Die Namen der Gefisse bei den 
Ags. (1911), pp. 89 f.] 

gnéa6({)-+, adj., niggardly, sparing; 
1930. 

gnorn{, m. or n., sorrow, affliction; 
as., 2658. 

gnornian, w 2., mourn, lament; pret. 
3 sg. gnornode, 1117.— Cpd.: be-. 

God, m., GO D; 13, 72, 381, 478, 685, 
7OI, 930, 1056, 1271, 1553, 1658, 
E7LOwe T7255 007 Sree bls 2050, 
2874, 3054; gs. Godes, 570, 711, 
786, 1682, 2469, 2858; ds. Gode, 
113, 227, 625, 1397, 1626, 1997; 
as. God, 181, 811. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 
123 ff.) 
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god, adj., coo p (able, efficient, ex- 
cellent, strong, brave; used mostly 
of persons); 195, 269 (w. gen., ‘ as 
regards’), 279 (frdd ond gad), 
1870, 2263, 2543, 2563; pet wes 
god cyning: 11, 863, 2390; nsn. 
god, 1562; nsm.wk. géda, 205, 
355, 675, 758, T190, 1518, 2944, 
29490; dsm. goddum, 3036, 3114; 
dsm.wk. godan, 384, 2327; asm. 
godne, 199, 347, 1486, 1595, 1810, 
1969, 2184; npm. gdde, 2249; 
npm.wk. gddan, 1163; gpm. 
godra, 2648, [F. 33]; dpf. gdum, 
2178; apm. gode, 2641.— Cpd.: 
zr-. — Comp. betera, BETTER, 
superior; 469, 1703 (geboren ~, 
cp. (bett) borenra, 4lfr. Laws 
11.5 [MS. H]). Supl. bet(o)st, 
BEST; nsm. betst, 1109; nsf. 
betost, 3007; asn. betst, 453; 
asm.wk. betstan, 1871; vsm.wk. 
betsta, 947, 1759. — Comp. sélra, 
sélla, better (only 4 times of per- 
sons); sélra, 860, 2193, 2199 
(‘higher in rank’); sélla, 2890; 
nsn. sélre, 1384; dsm. sélran, 
1468; asm. sélran, 1197, 1850; 
asn. sélre, 1759; npf. sélran, 1839. 
Supl. sélest, best (only 6 times of 
persons); nsf., 256; nsn., 146, 173, 
285, 935, 1059, 1389, 2326; nsm. 
wk. sélesta, 412; dsm.wk. séles- 
tan, 1685; asn. sélest, 454, 658, 


1144; asm.wk. sélestan, 1406, 
1956 2382; npm.wk. ~, 416; 
apm. ~, 3122. See sél. [*sdli-; 


cp. Go. séls (ablaut).] 

god, n., GOOD, goodness, good ac- 
tion, gifts, liberality; ds. gide, 20, 
956, 1184, 1952; gp. goda (advan- 
tages, ‘ gentle practices,’ Earle), 
681; dp. godum, 1861. 

god-fremmend(e)t{, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], one doing GOOD, acting 
bravely; gp. godfremmendra, 299. 
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gold, n., GOLD; 1107, 1193, 2765, 
3012, 3052, 3134; gs. goldes, 1093, 
1694, 2246, 2301; ds. golde, 304, 
553) 777s 927, 1028, 1054, 1382, 
1484, I900, 2102, 2192, 2931, 
3018; as. gold, 2276, 2536, 2758, 
2793, 3105, 3167. — Cpd.: fet-. 

gold-zhtt, fi., possessions in GOLD, 
treasure of gold; as., 2748. 

gold-fag, -fah,({)+, adj., orna- 
mented with GOLD; -fah, 1800; 
asm. -fahne, 2811; asn. -fah, 308; 
npn. -fag, 994. 

gold-gyfat, wk.m., GOL D-GI ver, 
lord; as. -gyfan, 2652. 

gold-hroden{, adj. (pp.), GoLD- 
adorned; mnsf., 614, 640, 1948, 
2025. [hréodan.] 

gold-hwett, adj., greedy for GOLD 
(or rich in gold?); apm. -e, 3074 
(n.). See hwet. 

gold-madum{, m., GOL D-treasure; 
ap. -madmas, 2414. 

gold-selet, mi., Goupv-hall; ds., 
1639, 2083; as., 715, 1253. 

gold-weardt, m., GUARDian of 
GOLD; 4as., 3081. 

gold-wine},mi., Go L D-friend, (gen- 
erous) prince; goldwine gumena: 
ns., 1602, vs. 1171, 1476; goldwine 
Géata: ns., 2419, 2584. 

gold-wlanc}, adj., splendidly adorned 
with GOLD; 1881. 

gombe (wk.f.?) (-a?, -an?){, tribute; 
as. gomban (gyldan), 11. (The 
only other instance: gombon (giel- 
dan), Gen. 1978; cp. gambra, Hel. 
355-) 

gomel, gomol, see gamol. 

gomen, n., joy, mirth, sport, pastime; 
2263, 2459, gamen, 1160; ds. go- 
mene, 1775, gamene, 2041; as. 
gamen, 3021. [GAME; Falk- 
Torp, Etym. Wbch.: gammen.] — 
Cpd.: heal-. 
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gomen-wapt, f., joyous journey; ds. 
-e, 854. 

gomen-wudut, mu., woop of 
mirth (harp); 1065; as., 2108. 

(ge-)gongan, see (ge-)gangan. 

gredig, adj.. G REED V, fierce; nsf. 
(grim ond) gredig, 21, so 1499 
(m.f.); asn. grédig, 1522. 

greg, adj., GRE Y; npn., 330; apf. 
-€, 334. 

greg-mzlt, adj., GRE v-colored 
(‘-marked ’); nsn., 2682. 

gres-moldet, wk.f.,GRASS-MOLD, 
greensward; as. -moldan, 1881. 

gram, adj., wrathful, hostile; gsm. 
-es, 765; npm.wk. -an, 777; dpm. 
-um, 424, 1034. [Cp. grim(m); 
Ger. gram.] — Cpd.: #fen-. 

grap, f., grasp, claw; gs. -e, 836; ds. 
-e, 438, 555; dp. -um, 765, 1542. 
[gripan.] — Cpds.: féond-, hilde-. 

erapian, w 2., (G ROPE), grasp; 
pret. 3 sg. grapode, 1566, 2085. 

gréot, n., sand, earth; ds. -e, 3167. 
err at] 

gréotan}, 11, weep; pres. 3 sg. gréo- 
teb, 1342. [GREE Tes (sce 
North.). Anz. JdA a Xx 2dds 
gréotan fr. blending of grétan 
(=*gretan) and réotan.] 

grétan, w 1., (1) approach, touch, at- 
tack; 168, 803 (harm), 2421, 27353 
pret. 3 sg. grétte, 1893, 2108; opt. 
2 SB. ~, 19055 3 SE. ~, 3081; pp. 
gréted, 1065.—(2) GREET, 
salute, address; inf. grétan, 347, 
1646, 2010, 3095; pret. 3 sg. 
grétte, 614, 625, 1816. [OS. gré- 
tian. Cf. Beitr. xxxvii 205 ff.] 

ge-grétan, w 1., GREET, address; 
inf. gegréttan (Lang. § 19.4), 
1861; pret. 3 sg. gegrétte, 652, 
1979, 2516. 

grim(m), adj., GRIM, fierce, angry; 
grim, 555, 2043, 2650; nsf. ~, 
121, 1499 (m.f.), 2860; nsm.wk. 
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grimma, 102; gsf. grimre, 527; 
asm. grimne, 1148, 2136; asf. 
grimme, 1234; dpm. grimmon, 
306; dpf. wk.(?) grimman, 1542. 
aes Cpds.: heado-, heoro-, nip-, 
searo-. 
grim-helm}, m., mask-HELMet, (vi- 
zored) helmet; ap. -as, 334. See 
beado-, here-grima. (“ Visors, in 
the strict (technical) sense, were 
unknown in Beowulf’s time, but 
the face was protected by a kind 
of mask.”? Cl. Hall. Cf. Keller g2, 
246 f.; Stjer. 4 f.; Falk L 9.44. 
164.) 
grim-lic, adj., fierce, terrible; 3041. 
grimme, adv., GRIM/y, terribly; 
3012, 3085. 
gripan, I, GRIPE, grasp, clutch; 
pret. 3 sg. grap, 1501.— Cpds:: 
for-, wid-. 
gripe, mi.. GRIP, grasp, attack; 
7053 as.,, Li48.—— Cpds-s fer, 
mund-, nid-. 
grom-heort}, adj., hostile-H E A R T- 
ed; 1682. 
grom-hydig}, adj., angry-minded, 
hostilely disposed; 1749. [hycgan.] 
growan, rd., GROW; pret. 3 sg. 
gréow, 1718. 
grund, m., GROUND, botiom; ds. 
grunde, 553, 2294, 2758, 2765; as. 
grund, 1367, 1394; — plain, earth; 
as. (gynne) grund, 15513 ap. grun- 
das, 1404, 2073.—  Cpds.: eor- 
men-, mere-, s&-. 
grund-btend{, me. [pl.], inhabitant 
of the earth, man; gp. -ra, 1006. 
grund-hyrde{, mja., guardian of the 
deep; as., 2136. 
grund-wong{,m.,G RO UND-Plain; 
bottom (of the mere), as., 1496; sur- 
face of floor, as., 2770; — earth; 
as., 2588 (n.). 
grund-wyrgen{, fj6., accursed (fe- 
male) monster of the deep; as. 
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-wyrgenne, 1518. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 
253; Philippson L 4.42. n. 10.53, 
n. 6.) See werhdo. 

gryn(n), see gyrn. 

gryre(}), mi., ¢error, horror; 1282 
(Schii. Bd. 49: force of attack) ; ds. 
(as.?), 384; as., 478; gp. gryra, 
591; dp. gryrum, 483.— Cpds.: 
fér-, wig-. 

gryre-broga}, wk.m., horror; 2227. 

gryre-fah{, adj., terrible in its varie- 
gated coloring (rather than terribly 
hostile, cf. JEGPh. xii 253); 3041; 
asm. -ne, 2576. 

gryre-geatwel, fwo.p., terrible ar- 
mor, warlike equipment; dp. -geat- 
wum, 324. See wig-getawa. 

gryre-giest{, mi., dreadful stranger; 
ds. -e, 2560. 

gryre-léod}, n., terrible song; as. 
786. 

gryre-licj, adj., terrible, horrible; 
asm. -ne, 1441, 2136. 

gryre-sid{, m., dreadful (perilous) 
expedition; ap. -as, 1462. 

gumajt, wk.m., man; 20, 652, 868, 
9733 1052,021 78; Vs., 1384; ds; 
guman, 2821; as. ~, 1843, 2294; 
np. ~™, 215, 306, 666, 1648; gp. 
gumena, 73, 328, 474, 715, 878, 
1058, I171, 1367, 1476, 1499, 
ZOOZ,  1O24, 2043, 2233.) 02401, 
2416, 2516, 2859, 3054; dp. gu- 
mum, 127, 321; ap. guman, 614. 
— Cpds.: dryht-, seld-. 

gum-cyn(n){, nja., manKIND, race, 
men; gs. -cynnes, 260, 2765; dp. 
-cynnum, 944. [KIN.] 

gum-cystt, fi., manly virtue, muni fi- 
cence; dp. -um (géd): 1486, 2543; 
ap. -e, 1723. (Cp. uncyst =‘ avari- 
tia,’ Ben. R. (ed. Schroer) 55.3, 
etc.) 

gum-dréam{, m., joys of men; as., 
24609. 
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gum-dryhten{, m., lord of men; 
1642. 

gum-fépat, wk.m., band on foot; 
1401. See fépa. 

gum-man(n){, mc., 
-manna, 1028. 

gum-stdl}, m., throne; ds. -e, 1952. 
(See brego-stdl.) 

gudt, f., war, battle, fight; 1123, 
1658, 2483, 2536; gs. -€, 483, 527, 
630, 1997; 2350, 2626; ds. ~€, 438, 
1472, 1535) 2353, 2491, 2878, [F. 
31]; as. -e, 603 (ds.?, cf. M Ph. iii 
453); BP. -a, 2512, 25433 dp. -um, 
1958, 2178. 

giid-beorn}{, m., warrior ; gp. -2, 314. 

gud-bil(1)}, n., war-sword; 2584; gp. 
-billa, 803. 

gid-bymet, wk.f., war-corslet; 321. 

gud-cearu}, f., war-c A RE, grievous 
strife; ds. -ceare, 1258. 

gud-creftt, m., war-strengih; 127. 

gud-cyning}, m., war-KIN G}; 2335 
(-kyning), 2563, 2677, 3036; as., 
199, 1969. 

gid-déadj{, m., DEATH in battle; 
2240. 

gud-flogat, wk.m., war-FLler; as. 
-flogan, 2528. [fléogan.] 

gu6-freca}, wk.m., fighter; 2414. 

gud-fremmend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], warrior; gp. -fremmendra, 
246. 

gud-getawat, fwod.p., war-equip- 
ments; ap., 2636; dp. -um, 395. 
See wig-getawa. 

gud-gewedet, nja., war-dress, ar- 
mor; np. -gewedo, 227; ap. -ge- 
wedu, 2617, 2730, 2851, 2871; 
-geweda (gp.?), 2623 (n.). 

gud-geweorct, n., warlike deed; gp. 
-a, 678, 981, 1825. 

gué-helm{, m., war-HELMet; 2487. 

gud-horn{, n., 
1432. 


MAN; gp. 


war-HO RN; as., 
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gud-hré6f, corig. n., see hréd), glory 
in battle; 819. 

gid-léodt, n., war-song; as., 1522. 

gup-modt{, adj., of warlike mind; 
300. 

gud-rést, m., storm of battle, attack ; 
as., 2091; BP. -a, 1577, 2426. 

gud-réowt, adj., fierce in battle; 
-réouw, 58. (Cf. T.C. § 2.) [Holt. 
Et.] 

gad-rinc}, m., warrior; 838, 1118 
(n.), 1881; as., 1501; gp. -a, 2648. 

gud-roft, adj., brave (or famous) in 
battle; 608. 

gad-scear{, m., slaughter (SHEAR- 
ing) in batile, carnage; ds. -e, 1213. 
Cp. inwit-scear. 

giud-sceadat, wk.m., enemy, de- 
stroyer; 2318. 

giS-searo}, nwa., armor; np., 328; 
ap., 215. 

gid-selet, mi., battle-hall; ds., 443, 
2139. 

gid-sweord{, n., war-S WO RD; 4s., 
2154. 

gud-wérigt,adj., worn out (WEAR Y) 
with fighting, dead; asm. -ne, 1586. 

gud-wigat, wk.m., warrior; 2112. 

gud-winet, mi., war-friend, warrior, 
sword; as., 1810; dp. -winum, 


2735- 

gyd(d), see gid(d). 

gyddian, w 2., speak, discourse; pret. 
3 sg. gyddode, 630. 

gyf, see gif. 

gyfen, (noun), see geofon. 

gyfen, pp., see gifan. 

gyfepe, see gifede. 

gyldan, 111, pay, repay; 11, 1184, 
2636; pret. 1 sg. geald, 2491; 3 sg. 
~, 1047, 2991; [3 pl. guldan, F. 
40]. [YIELD.] — Cpds.: 4-, an-, 
for-. 

gylden, adj., GOLDEN; nsn., 1677; 
dsm. gyldnum, 1163; asm. gyl- 
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denne, 47, 1021, 2809. [gold; Go. 
gulbeins.] — Cpd.: eal(1)-. 

gylp, gylpan, see gilp, gilpan. 

gylp-spréct, f., boasting SPEECH; 

_ ds. -e, 981. 

gylp-word, n., boasting wo R D; gp. 
a, 675. 

gYyman, w 1., w. gen., care, heed, be 
intent (on); pres. 3 sg. gymed, 
1757; imp. sg. gym, 1760; w. (td 
&) ger.: pres. 3 sg. gymed, 2451. 
[Go. gaumjan.] — Cpd.: for-. 

gyn(n), see gin(n). 

gyrdan, w I., GIRD, belt; [pret. 3 
sg. gyrde, F. 13]; pp. gyrded, 
2078. 

gyrede, gegyred, see gyrwan. 

gyn, gryn(n),{, m.f.n.(?), grief, 
affliction; gyrn, 17753; gp. grynna, 
930. (Cf. Siev. xxxvi 417.) 

gym-wracut, f., revenge for injury; 
gs. -wrece, 2118; ds. ~, 1138. 

gytwan, w 1., prepare, make ready, 
dress, equip, adorn; pret. 3 sg. 
gyrede, 1441; 3 pl. gyredon, 994; 
pp. gegyred, 1472; nsf. gegyrwed, 
2087, nsn. (golde) ~, 553, asf. 
(~) gegyrede, 2192, apm. (~) ~, 
1028. [gearu; cp. feder-gearwe.] 

ge-gyrwan, w 1., make ready, equip; 
38, 199; pret. 3 pl. gegiredan, 
3137- 

gyst, see gist. 

gystran, adv., YES TER day; gys- 
tran niht (perh. cpd.), 1334. 

gyt, git, adv., YET, still, hitherto; 
(w. negat., not yet); gyt, 944, 1824, 
2512,[F. 26]; git, 583, 1377; (ni) 
gyt, 956, 1134, (ni) git 1058; (pa) 
gyt, 1127, 1164, 1256, 1276, 2141, 
(pa) git 536, 2075; ba g¥t, further, 
besides: 47, 1050, [F. 18], so: 3a 
git, 1866. See gén. 

gytsian (=gitsian), w 2., covet, be 
avaricious, be niggardly; pres. 3 sg. 
gystad, 1749. [Ger. geizen.] 
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habban, w 3., (1) HAVE, hold; 446, 
462 (keep), 1176, 1490, 1798, 2740 
(gefean ~), 3017; pres. 1 sg. 
(wén) hebbe, 383. (geweald) ~, 
950; hafu 2523, hafo 2150, ([wén]) 
™, 3000; 2 sg. hafast, 1174, 1840; 
3 sg. (geweald) hafad, 1610; 1 pl. 
habba®S, 270; opt. 3 sg. hxbbe, 
381; 3 pl. negat. nebben, 1850; 
imp. sg. hafa, 1395, ~ (.. ond 
geheald), 658; [pl. habba%, F. 11]; 
pret. 3 sg. hefde, 79 (geweald . . 
~), 518, 554, 814, 1167, 1202, 
1625, 2158, 2361, 2430 (héold.. 
ond ~), 2579; 1 pl. hefdon, 539; 
3 pl. (geféan) hefdon, 562. — (2) 
used as auxiliary, have, w. in- 
flected pp.: pres. 3 sg. hafad, 930; 
pret. 3 sg. hefde, 205; — w. un- 
infl. pp.: pres. 1 sg. hebbe, 408, 
433, 1196; 2 sg. hafast, 953, 1221, 
1855; 3 sg. hafad, 474, 595, 975, 
1340, 2026, 2265, 2453; opt. 3 sg. 
hebbe, 1928; pret. 1 sg. hefde, 
2145; 3 S. ~, 106, 220, 665, 743, 
804, 825, 828 (w. infl. pp. as well 
(?)), 893, 1204, 1472, 1599 (opt.?), 
2301, 2321, 2333, 2397, 2403, 
2726, 2844, 2952, 3046, 3074, 
3147; 1 pl. hefdon, 2104; 3 pil. 
~™, 117 (opt.?), 694, 883, 2381, 
2630, 2707, 3165; opt. 3 sg. hefde, 
1550. — Cpds.: for-, wid-habban; 
bord-, lind-, rond-, searo-heb- 
bend(e). 

had, m., manner, state, position, 
form; as., 1297 (see: on), 2193; 
purh héstne had, zn a violent man- 
ner, 1335. [-HOO D; Go. haidus.] 

hador(}), adj., bright, clear-voiced; 
497. [Ger. heiter.] 

hador, n.(t), brightness; as., 414 
(n.). 

hadre}, adv., clearly, brightly; 1571. 

heft, n., sea; ap. heafo, 2477, heafu 
1862 (n.). [Falk-Torp, Etym. 
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Wohch.: hav; Beitr. xii 

heefen, see hebban. 

heeft, m. {captive; 2408 (i.e. slave), 
(cp. Dan. 266, Chr. 154, 360 f.); 
— twk. (adj.): asm. (helle) hef- 
ton, 788 (=‘ captivus inferni,’ cf. 
Angl. xxxv 254). [Kluge, Etym. 
Whch.: Haft.?] 

heft-mécet, mja., hilied sword; ds., 
1457. (See Intr. xviii.) [H AFT; 
Ger. Heft.] 

heft-njd, fi., captivity; as., [3155]. 

heg-steald, adj., young; gpm. -ra, 
1889. (Also Gen. 1862 used as 
adj., elsewhere noun [so np. -as, 
F. 40].) [See haga; Ger. Hage- 
stolz.] 

hl, nc. (Siev. §§ 288 n. 1, 289 n. 2; 
Beitr. xxxi 87), (1) safety, good 
luck; as., 653. — (2) omen(s); as., 
204. (So Corpus Gloss. 1444.) 
[hal.] See helo. 

hele, heeled, }, mc. (Siev. §§ 281 n. 4, 
263 n. 4; Beitr. xxxi 71 ff.), man, 
hero, warrior; hele (hildedéor): 
1646, 2816, 3111; heeled, 190, 331, 
[390], 1069, [F. 23, 43]; np. heled, 
52, 2247, 2458, 3142; gp. helepa, 
467, 497, 611, 662, 912, 1047, 
1189, 1198, 1296, 1830, 1852, 
1954, 2052, 2072, 2224, 3005, 
3111; dp. heledum, 1709, 1961, 
1983, 2024, 2262. [Ger. Held.] 

hélo, wk.f., prosperity, iuck, HAIL; ds. 
héle, 1217; as. ~, 719 (n.); helo, 
2418. [hal;hélp>HEALT H.] — 
Cpd.: un-. 

herg-tref{, n., heathen temple; dp. 
-trafum, 175. (Cp. Andr. 1691: 
helltrafum.) [See herg; Lat. trabs 
(?); Holt. Et.] 

héste}, adj.ja., violent; asm. h&stne, 
1335. 

hép, mni., HE A T 8; ds. -e, 2272. 

hépen, adj, HEATHEN; gsm. 
hzpenes, 986; dsn. heSnum, 2216; 
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asf. h&pene, 852; asn. h#en, 
2276; gpm. hépenra, 179. [ NED..: 
HEATHEN; Kluge, Etym. Wohch.: 
Heide; Streitberg, Got. Elementar- 
buch, §50 n. 3; Braune, Beitr. 
xliii 428 ff.; Hoops, Braune-Fest- 
schrift 27-35; Wessén, AfNF. 
xliv 86 ff.; Jellinek, Geschichte der 
got. Sprache 190, 196; Velten, 
JEGPh. xxix 491; Krogmann, 
ZfdPh. \ix 209 ff.] 

h#6-stapa}, wk.m., HE A T H-stalker 
(stag); 1368. [steppan.] 

hafa, see habban. 

hafela}, wk.m., head; gs. heafolan, 
2697; ds. hafelan, 672, 1372, 1521, 
heafolan 2679; as. hafelan, 1327, 
TAGE AIAAG, | TOTA SS LOS5.. el 700, 
hafalan 446; np. hafelan, 1120. — 
Cpd.: wig-. 

hafen, see hebban. 

hafenian}, w 2., raise, lift up; pret. 
3 sg. hafenade, 1573. [hebban.] 

hafo, hafu, see habban. 

hafoc, m., HA W K; 2263. 

haga(t)+, wk.m., enclosure, en- 
trenchment; ds. hagan, 2892, 2960. 
[VED.: HAW, sb.1?; Ger. Hag.] 
See hegsteald; an-haga. 

hal, adj.. WHOLE, HALE, sound, 
unhurt; 300, 1974, wes pu... hal 
(HAIL, cp. WASSAIL), 407; dsn. 
wk. halan, 1503. 

halig, adj.. HoLy; halig (God), 
381, 1553, ~ (Dryhten) 686. 

hals, see heals. 

ham, m., HOME, dwelling, resi- 
dence; 2325; gs. hames, 2366, 
2388; ds. ham (after: to, et, 
fram), 124, 194, 374, 1147, 1150, 
1248, 1923, 2992; as. ham, 717 
1407, 1601 (adv., home (-wards)); 
ap. hamas, 1127. 

hamer, m., H A M ME R; ds. hamere, 
1285; gp. homera, 2829. 
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ham-weordungt, f., ornament of a 
HOME; as. -e, 2908. 

hand, hond, fu.. HAND; hand, 
1343, 2099, 2137, 2697; hond, 
1520, 2216, 2488, 2509, 2609, 
2684; ds. handa, 495, 540, 746, 
1290, 1983, 2720, 3023, 3124, [F. 
29], honda 814; as. hand, 558, 983, 
1678, 2208; hond, 656 (~ ond 
rond), 686, 834, 927, 2405, 2575; 
dp. hondum, 1443, 2840. 

hand-bonaj, wk.m., slayer with the 
HAND; ds. (td) handbonan 
(weard): 460, 1330 (-banan), 
2502. 

hand-gesteallat, wk.m., comrade, as- 
sociate; ds. hondgesteallan, 2169; 
np. handgesteallan, 2596. 

hand-gewripent, adj. (pp.), twisted 
or woven by HAN D; apf. -e, 1937- 
[wripan.] 

hand-scolu, -scalu,t, f. (HAN D-) 
troop, companions; ds. handscale, 
1317 (n.), hondscole 1963. [VED.: 
SHOAL, sb.2— For the interchange 
of vowels in scolu: scalu, cp. ro- 
dor: rador, etc.; Zfugl.Spr. xxvi 
ror n. 2; Anz.fdA. xxv 14.] 

hand-sporuf, wk.f., HAN D- 
sPuR, nail (or claw); 986 (n.). 

hangian, w 2., HANG (intr.); 1662; 
pres. 3 sg. hangad, 2447; 3 pl. 
hongiad, 1363; pret. 3 Sg. han- 
gade, 2085. 

har, adj.. HOARY, grey, old; har 
(hilderinc), 1307, 3136; gsm. 
hares, 2988; dsm. harum, 1678; 
asm. harne (stan), 887, 1415, 
2553, 2744; asf. hare, 2153. [ Ger. 
hehr.] — Cpd.: an-. 

hat, adj.. HOT; 897, 2296, 2547, 
2558, 2691, 3148; nsn., 1616; gsn. 
hates, 2522; dsm.n.wk.(?) haton, 
849, hatan 1423; asm. hatne, 
2781; apm. hate, 2819. — Supl. 
hatost, 1668. 
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hat, n., HEAT; as., 2605. 

hatan, rd., (1) name, call; pres. opt. 
3 pl. hatan, 2806; pp. haten, 102, 
263, 373, 2602. — (2) order, com- 
mand (also shading off into cause, 
cf. J. F. Royster, JEG PA. xvii 82 
ff.); abs.: pret. 3 sg. heht, 1786; 
— w. inf.: pret. 3 sg. heht, 1035, 
1053, 1807, 1808, 2337, 28092; 
hét, 198, 391, III4, 1920, 2152, 
2190, 3095, 3110} passive constr., 
pp. haten, 991 (n.);— w. acc. & 
inf.: inf. hatan, 68; pres. 1 sg. 
hate, 293; imp. sg. hat, 386, pl. 
hatad, 2802; pret. 3 sg. hét, 674 
(subj. acc. implied), 1868; hét 
hine wél briican, 1045, si. 2812; 
— w. pet-clause: pret. 3 sg. hét, 
2156. [HIGHT (arch.); Ger. 
heissen.] 

ge-hatan, rd., promise, (vow, threat- 
en); pres. 1 sg. gehate, 1392, 1671; 
pret. 3 sg. gehét, 2134, 2937, 
2989 (w. gen., cp. Boeth. I12.4)} 
1 pl. gehéton, 2634; 3 pl. ~, 1753 
pp. nsf. gehaten (betrothed), 2024. 

hatian, w 2., HATE, persecute; 
2466; pret. 3 sg. hatode, 2319. 
See déd-hata, hettend. 

hé, héo, hit, pers. pron., HE, she 
(s HE), IT; hé 282 times, 7, 29, 
80, etc.; [F. 3x]; nsf. héo 18 times 
(in the A part of the MS. only), 
hio 11 times (only 3 times in A), 
hie 2019; nsn. hit 18 times, hyt 
(in B only) 5 times; gsm. his (pos- 
sessive) 78 times, [F. 4x]; gsf. 
hire, 722 (or dat.), poss.: 641, 
1115, 1546, so: hyre, 1188, 1339, 
1545, 2121; gsn. his, 2579, Poss.: 
1733, 2157; dsm. him 167 times, 
used also as (reflex.) ‘ethic da- 
tive’: him. . gewat, 26, 234, 
662, 1236, 1601, 1903, 1963, 2387, 
2949, [F. 43], si. 1880, hime . « 
losad, 2061, con him, 2062, him 
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...gelyfde, 1272, him. . on- | 
dréd, 2347, si. 2348, him selfa 
déah, 1839; hym, 1918 (dp.?); 
dsf. hire, 626, 1521, 1566, 1935, 
hyre, 945, 2175, 3153 (‘ethic 
dat.’); dsn. him, 78, 313; asm. 
hine 44 times (only 4 times in B), 
[F. 13, 46], hyne 30 times (only 6 
times in A), [F. 33]; asn. hit 12 
times, hyt, 2158, 2248, 3161, [F. 
21]; np. hie 53 times (9 times in 
B); hi, 28, 43, 1628, 1966, 2707, 
2934, 3038, 3130, 3163; hig, 108s, 
1596, [F. 41, 42]; hy, 307, 364, 
368, 2124, 2381, 2598, 2850; gp. 
(poss. & partit.) hira, 1102, 1124, 
1249; heora, 691, 698, 1604, 1636; 
hiora, 1166, 2599, 20994; hiera, 
1164; hyra, 178, 324, 1012, 1055, 
1246, 2040, 2311, 2840, [F. 3x]; 
dp. him 32 times (gewiton him: 
301,225); [Fea 7]; aps hie; 477, 
694, 706, 1068, 2236; hig, 1770; 
hy, 1048, 2233, 2592. 

héa-burh, fc.. (HIGH BURGR), 
great town; as., 1127. 

heafo, -u, see heef. 

héafod, n., HEAD; 1648; as., 48, 
1639; ds. héafde, 1590, 2138, 
2290, 2973; dp. héafdon, 1242. 


héafod-beorg{t, f., HEA D-protec- 
tion; as. -e, 1030. 

héafod-mzg}, m., (HEAD-, i.e.) 
near relative; gp. -maga, 2151; dp. 
-mégum, 588. 

héafod-segn{, m.n., HEA D-SIGN, 
banner; as., 2152. [See segn.] 

héafod-weard({) (+), f., HEA D- 
watch; as. -e, 2909 (i.e. ‘ death- 
watch,’ cp. Rood 63; Schiicking 
L 4.126.1.4 £.). 

heafola, see hafela. 

héah, adj., #1 G 4, lofty, exalted; 57, 
82, 1926, 2805, 3157; gsn.wk. 
hean, 116; dsm.n. héaum, 2272; 
dsm.wk. (sele pam) héan: 713, 
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919, 1016, 1984; asm. héanne, 
983; asn. héah, 48, 2768; asm.wk. 
hean, 3097. 

héah-cyning({), m., great KING; 
gs. -eS, 1039. 

héah-gesceapt, n., (HIGH) des- 
tiny; as., 3084. 

héah-gestréon{, n., splendid treas- 
ure; Zp. -a, 2302. 

héah-lufu (-lufe)t, wkf., HIGH 
LOVE; as. -lufan, 1954. 

héah-selet, mi., HI G H (great) hall; 
ds., 647. 

héah-setl, n., HI G H SEAT, throne; 
as., 1087. [SETTLE] 

héah-stede{, mi., lofty place; ds., 
285. 

heal(l), f., HALT; heal, 1151, 1214; 
heall, 487; gs. healle, [F. 4, 20]; 
ds. ~, 89, 614, 642, 663, 925, 
1009, 1288, 1926, [F. 28]; as. ~, 
1087. — Cpds.: gif-, medo-. 

heal-ern{, n., HAL L-building; gp. 
-a, 78. 

healdan, rd.. HOLD, keep, guard, 
occupy, possess, rule; 230, 296, 
319, 704, 1182, 1348, 1852, 2372, 
2389, 2477, 3034, 3106; pres. 2 sg. 
healdest, 1705; 3 sg. healded, 
2909; opt. 3 sg. healde, 2719; imp. 
sg. heald, 948, 2247; ger. heal- 
danne, 1731; pret. 1 sg. héold, 
241, 406, 2732, 2737, 27515 3 Sg. 
™, 57, 103, 142, 161, 305, 788, 
I03I, 1079, 1748, 1959, 2183, 
2279, 2377, 2414, 2430, 3043, 
3084 (n.), 3118; hiold, 1954; 3 
pl. héoldon, gor, 1214, [F. 42]; 
opt. 3 sg. héolde, 1099, 2344. [F. 
23]. — Cpds.: be-, for-; dréam- 
healdende. 

ge-healdan, rd., HO LD, keep, guard, 
rule; 674, 911, 2856; pres. 3 sg. 
gehealdep, 2293; opt. 3 sg. ge- 
healde, 317; imp. sg. geheald, 
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658; pret. 3 sg. gehéold, 2208, 
2620, 3003. 

healf, adj., HALF; gsf. -re, 1087. 

healf, f., (H A LF), side; ds. -e, 2262; 
as. -e, 1675; gp. -a, 800; ap. -a, 
1095, 1305, -€, 2063. 

heal-gamen{, n., entertainment in 
HALL; as., 1066. 

heal-recedt, n.. HAL tL-bwilding; 
as., 68, rg8r (-reced). 

heals, m., neck; ds. healse, 1872, 
2809, 3017, halse, 1566; as. heals, 
2691. [Go. Ger. hals.] — Cpds. 
(adj.): famig-, wunden-. 

heals-béagt, m., neck-ring, collar; 
as. -béah, 2172; gp. -béaga, 1195. 

heals-gebeddat, wk.m.f., dear BE D- 
fellow, consort; 63. (Cp. Gen. 
2155: healsmxged.) 

healsian, w 2., implore; pret. 3 sg. 
healsode, 2132 (n.). 

heal-sittend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 


[pl.], HALL-SITTer; gp. -sit- 
tendra, 2015; dp. -sittendum, 
2868. 


heal-Segni, m., HALL-THANE; 
gs. -Segnes, 142; ap. -Segnas, 719. 

heal-wuduf, mu., HALL-WOOD; 
Igiye 

héan, adj., abject, humiliated, 
wretched, despised; 1274, 2099, 
2183, 2408. [Go. hauns; see hy- 
nan.] 

héan(ne), see héah. 

héap, m., band, troop, company, mul- 
titude; 432, [1889]; (prydlic pegna) 
héap: 400, 1627; ds. héape, 2596; 
as. héap, 335, 730, 1091. [HEA P; 
Ger. Haufe.] — Cpd.: wig-. 

heard, adj.. HARD, strong, brave, 
HARDY, severe; 376; (wiges) heard: 
886, si. 1539, [F. 21]; heard (under 
helme): 342, 404, 2539; nsf. 
heard, 2914; heard (hondlocen): 
322, 551; nsn. heard, 1566 (semi- 
adv. function, M Ph. iii 251), 2037 
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(p.?), 2509; nsm.wk. hearda, 4or, 
432, 1435, 1807, 1963, 2255, 2474, 
2977; nsn.wk. hearde, 1343, 15533 
dsm. (nida) heardum, 2170, wk. 
(?) heardan, 2482; asm. heardne, 
1590; asn. heard, 1574, 2687, 
2987; npm. hearde, 2205; npf. 
™, 2829; gpm. heardra, 988; gpf. 
~, 166, [heordra, F. 26(n.)]; dpm. 
heardum, 1335, wk.(?) heardan, 
963; apn. heard, 540, 2638.— 
Comp. asf. heardran, 576, 719 
(n.). [HARD; HARDy fr. OFr. 
(fr. Gmc.)] — Cpds.: f¥r-, iren-, 
nid-, regn-, sciir-. 

hearde, adv., HARD, sorely; 1438, 
3153 (~ ondréde, cp. Chr. 1017). 

heard-ecg},adj.. HARDofEDGE; 
nsn., 1288; asn., 1490. 

heard-hicgende{, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
brave-minded; npm., 394, 799. 
[hycgan.] 

hearm, m., HARM, injury, insult, 
ds. -e, 1892. 

hearm-deg{, m., evil DAvY; ap. 
-dagas, [3153]. 

hearm-scapat, wk.m., pernicious 
enemy; 766. See sceaba. 

hearpe, wk.f., HARP; gs. hearpan 
(swég): 89, 2458, 3023, ™~ 
(wyn(ne)): 2107, 2262. [Cf. JF. 
xvi 128 ff.; Wérter u. Sachen iii 
68 ff.] 

heaSerian, w 2., restrain, confine; 
pp. geheaderod, 3072. [hador.] 

heado-byrnet, wk.f., war-corslet; 
1552. [OHG. Hadu-; ON. Hgir.] 

heapo-déor{, adj., battle-brave; 688; 
dpm. -um, 772. 

heado-, headu-fyr,t, n.,  batile- 
FIRE, deadly fire; gs. headufyres, 
2522; dp. headofyrum, 2547. 

heado-grim(m) {, adj., batile-G RIM, 
fierce; -grim, 548, 2691. 

heado-lact, n., (battle-sport), battle; 
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gs. -es, 1974; ds. -e, 584. (Cp. 
beadu-lac.) 

heapo-lidend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], war-sailor, sea-warrior; np. 
-liéende, 1798; dp. -lidendum, 
2955. (See Beitr. ix 190; Krapp’s 
note on Andr. 426; Tupper’s note 
on Rid. 73.19.) 

heado-méret, adj.ja., renowned in 
battle; apm., 2802. 

heado-rest, m., storm of batile; 557; 
gp. -a, 526; ap. -as, 1047. 

heaSo-réaf{, n., war-dress, -equif- 
ment, armor; as., 401. Cp. wel- 
réaf; réafian. 

heado-rinc}, m., warrior; [403]; as., 
2466; dp. -um, 370. 

heabo-rof{, adj., brave (or famed) in 
battle; 381, 2191; npm. -e, 864. 

heado-scearpt, adj., battle-s HARP; 
npf. -e, 2829 (n.). 

heado-sioc{, adj., batile-sic x, 
wounded; dsm. -um, 2754. 

heapo-stéap{, adj.. (Ss TEEP) tow- 
ering in battle; nsm.wk. -a (helm), 
1245; asm. -ne (~), 2153. 

heapo-swatt, m., battle-swEat, blood 
shed in battle; ds. -e, 1460, 1606; 
gp. -a, 1668. 

heado-torht{, adj., clear (sounding) 
in battle; nsf., 2553. 

heado-wedt, f., war-dress, armor; 
dp. -um, 39. See ge-wé&de. 

heado-weorct, n., daitle-woR Kk, 
fight; as., 2892. 

heado-wylm}, mi., (batile-surge), 
hostile flame; gp. -a, 82; ap. -as, 
28109. 

headu-sweng{, mi., batile-siroke; ds. 


-e, 2581. 
héawan, rd., H E W; 800. 
ge-héawan, rd... HEw, cut (to 


pieces); opt. 3 sg. gehéawe, 682. 

hebban, vi, (HEAVE), raise, lift; 
656; pp. hafen, 1290; hefen, 3023. 
— Cpd.: a-. 
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hédan, w 1., w. gen., HEED, care 
for; pret. 3 sg. hédde, 2697. 

ge-héde, 50s, see ge-hégan. 

hefene, see heofon. 

ge-hégan{, w 1., hold (a meeting), 
perform, carry out, achieve; 425 
(~ Sing); pret. opt. 3 sg. gehéde, 
505. [Cp. ON. heyja. Siev. § 408 
n. 14.] 

heht, see hatan. 

hel(l), fj5., HELL; hel, 852; gs. 
helle, 788, 1274; ds. ~, 101, 588; 
as. ~, 179. 

hell-bend{, fjd. (mi.), 
HELL; dp. -um, 3072. 

helm, m., (1) protection, cover; as., 
1392.— (2) HELMet; ns., 1245, 
1448, 1629, 2255, 2659, 2762, [F. 
45]; gs. helmes, 1030; ds. helme, 
342, 404, 1286, 2539; as. helm, 
672, 1022, 1290, 1526, 1745, 2153, 
2015, 2723,, 281%55)25608,).. 2073 
2979, 2987; dp. helmum, 3139; 
ap. helmas, 2638. — (3)f protector, 
lord (cf. Stjer. 7[?]); ns. helm 
(Scyldinga, etc.), 371, 456, 1321, 
LO225 2402,. 62 705" dc Loe 
(heofena Helm), 2381. — See Leh- 
mann L 9.40; Keller 79 ff., 247 ff.; 
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Stjer. 1 ff. [VED.: HELM, sb.1] 
—Cpds.: grim-, gid-, niht-, 
scadu-. 


helm-berend}, mc. [pl.], (HELMet- 
BEA Rer), warrior; ap. (hwate) 
helmberend: 2517, 2642. 

help, f., HEL?P; ds. (heledum td) 
helpe: 1709, 1961, si. 18303 as. 
helpe (gefremede): 551, 1552, si. 
2448. 

helpan, 11, HELP; w. dat.: 2340, 
2684; w. gen. or dat.: 2640; w. 
gen.: 2879; pret. 3 sg. healp, 2608. 

hel-rine(t)-+, wk.f., one skilled in 
the mysteries of HELL, demon; 
np. -riinan, 163 (n.). Cp. rin. 

héo (hio), see hé, 
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heofon, m., HE AV EN; (pl. used w. 
sg. meaning); 3155; gs. heofenes, 
414; heofones, 576, 1801, 2015, 
2072; ds. hefene, 1571; gp. heo- 
fena, 182; dp. heofenum, 52, 505. 

heolfor}, m. or n., blood, gore; ds. 
heolfre, 849, 1302, 1423, 2138. 

heolster({), m., Aiding-place; as., 
755. [helan.] 

heonan, adv., H E N ce; 252; heonon, 
1361. Cp. hin-fis. 

héore}, adj.ja., safe, pleasant, good; 
nsf. héoru, 1372. [Ger. geheuer; 
Ritter 66.] — Cpd.: un-. 

heoro-blact, adj., (sword-, i.e.) bat- 
tle-pale, mortally wounded ; 2488. 

heoro-, heoru-dréor, {, m. or n., 
(sword-, i.e.) battle-blood; ds. heo- 
rodréore, 849; heorudréore, 487. 

heoro-dréorig{, adj., (sword-) gory, 
blood-stained; nsn., 935; asm. -ne, 
1780, 2720. 

heoro-gifret, adj.ja., (sword-greedy), 
fiercely ravenous; 14098. 

heoro-, heoru-grim(m),j, adj., 
-(sword-G RIM), fierce; heorogrim, 
1564; nsf.wk. heorugrimme, 1847. 

heoro-hécyhtef, adj.ja., (sword- 
HOO K ed), barbed; dpm. -hécyh- 


tum, 1438. 

heoro-sweng?}, mi., sword-stroke; as., 
1590. 

heorot, m., HART, Stag; 1369. 


[Ger. Hirsch; cp. Lat. cervus.] 
(Cp. Heorot.) 

heoro-wearht, m., accursed foe, sav- 
age outcast; 1267. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 
253.) See werhdo. 

heor(r)({)-+, m., hinge; np. heorras, 
999. [HAR (RE) (dial.).] 

heorte, wkf., HEART; 2561; gs. 
heortan, 2463, 2507; ds. ~, 2270. 
—Cpds.: blid-, grom-, rim, 
stearc-heort. 

heord, m., HEARTH, floor of a 
fireplace; ds. -€, 404 (MS. heode). 


Soy 


(Cf. Kluge, Etym. Whch.: Herd.) 
heord-genéatt, m., HEART H- 
companion, retainer; np. -as, 261, 
3179; dp. -um, 2418; ap. -as, 1580, 
2180. See béod-genéat. 
heorut, mu., sword; 1285. [Go. 
hafrus.] (Only here and Gnom. 
Ex. 202; frequent in cpds.) 
hér, adv., HE RE, hither; 244, 361, 
376, 397, 1061, 1228, 1654, 1820, 
2053; 2796, 2801, [F. 3) 4) 5) 26]. 
here, mja., army; ds. herge, 1248, 
2347, 2638. [Go. harjis, Ger. 
Heer.] — Cpds.: flot-, scip-, sin-. 
here-brégat, wk.m., war-terror; ds. 
-brogan, 462. 
here-byrnef, 
1443. 
here-grimat, wk.m., war-mask, hel- 
met; ds. (under) heregriman: 396 


wk.f., battle-corslet; 


(dp.?), 2049, 2605. See grim- 
helm. 

here-net{, nja., war-NET, corslet; 
1553: 


here-nidt, m., hostility; 2474. 

here-padt, f., coat of mail; 2258. 
[Go. paida.] 

here-rinc{, m., warrior; as., 1176. 

here-sceaft{, m., battle-s HAF T, 
spear; gp. -a, 335. 

here-spédt, fi., success in war; 64. 
[SPEED.] 

here-strél{, m., war-arrow; 1435. 

here-syrce{, wk.f., (battle-s A R K), 
coat of mail; as. -syrcan, 1511. Cp. 
hioro-serce. 

here-wedt, f., war-dress, armor; dp. 
-um, 1897. See ge-wéde. 

here-wes(t)mt, m.,(warlike stature,) 
martial vigor; dp. -wesmun (Lang. 
§ 19.6), 677. [weaxan.] 

here-wisat, wk.m., army leader; 
3020. [Cp. wisian.] 

herg (hearg), m., idol-fane; dp. her- 
gum, 3072 (n.). [ON. horgr, 
OHG. harug.] (See Cook’s note 
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on Chr. 485; Beitr. xxxv 1o1 ff.; 
Tr IL sul Gee} sii) 

herge, see here, herian. 

herian, w 1., praise; 182, 1071; pres. 
opt. 3 sg. herge, 31753 honor; pres. 
opt. 1 sg. herige, 1833 (n.). [Go. 
hazjan.] 

hete, mi. (nc., Siev. §§ 263 n. 4, 288 
n. I), HATE, hostility; 142, 2554. 
[Go. hatis, n.]—Cpds.: ecg-, 
morpor-, wig-. 

hete-lic({)+, adj., HATEful; 1267. 
[Ger. hiasslich.] 

hetend, see hettend. 

hete-nid(}), m., enmity; ap. -as, 152. 

hete-swengt, mi., hostile blow; ap. 
-swengeas, 2224, 

hete-panc}, m., THOUGHT of HATE; 
dp. -um, 475. 

hettend}, mc., enemy; np. hetende 
(Lang. § 19.5), 1828; dp. het- 
tendum, 3004. [Cp. hatian; Ger. 
hetzen.] 

hicgean, see hycgan. 

hider, adv., HITHER; 240, 370, 
394, 3002. 

hige, hyge,{, mi., mind, heart, soul; 
hige, 593; hyge, 755; gs. higes, 
2045; as. hige, 267; dp. higum, 
3148. 

hige-mz6u (=-médu) t, wk.f., wear- 
iness of mind, distress of soul; dp. 
-m&5um, 2909. Cp. hyge-méde. 

hige-rof{, adj., valiant; asm. -ne, 
204. 

hige-pihtigt, adj., strong-hearted, de- 
termined; asm. -ne, 746. See 
pyhtig. 

hige-brym(m)t, mja.(?), greatness of 
heart; dp. -brymmum, 339. 

hild}, fj6., war, battle; 1588, 1847, 
2076; gif mec hild nime: 452, 
1481; gs. hilde, 2723; ds. hilde, 
2916; (xt) hilde, 1460, 1659, 2258, 
2575, 2684, [I’. 37]; as. hilde, 647, 
1990; [gp. hilda, F. 26]; — valor; 
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ns. hild, gor; as. hilde, 2952. 
hilde-bil(l)t, n., batile-sword; -bil, 
1666; ds. -bille, 557, 1520, 2679. 
hilde-bord{, n., batile-shield; dp. 
-um, 3139; ap. -bord, 397. 

hilde-cumborf, n., battle-banner; as., 
1022 (n.). 

hilde-cyst{, fi., battle-virtue, valor; 
dp. -um, 2508. 

hilde-déor}, adj., brave in battle; 
312, 834, 2107, 2183; (hele) hilde- 
déor: 1646, 1816, 3111 (-dior); 
npm. -déore, 3169. 

hilde-geatwet, fwd.p., war-equip- 
ments; gp. -geatwa, 2362; ap. 
-geatwe, 674. See wig-getawa. 

hilde-gicel{, m., battle-ictc LE; dp. 
-um, 1606. 

hilde-grapt, f., hostile grasp; 1446, 


2507. 
hilde-hlzm(m),-hlem(m),t, mja.(?), 
crash of battle; gp. -hlemma, 2351, 
2544; dp. -hlemmum, 2201. 
hilde-léomat, wk.m., battle-light; as, 
-léoman (sword, cp. beadoléoma 
1523), 1143; np. ~ (flames), 2583. 
hilde-méce}, mja., battle-sword; np. 
-méceas, 2202. 
hilde-mecgt, mja., 
-mecgas, 790. 
hilde-rés{, m., storm of battle; 300. 
hilde-rand{, m., battle-shield; ap. 
-aS., 1242. 
hilde-rinc}, m., warrior; (har) hilde- 
rinc: 1307, 3136; gs. -es, 986; ds. 
-€, 1495, 1576; gp. -a, 3124. 
hilde-sceorp{, n., war-dress, armor; 
BS, 2DS6. 
hilde-setl{, n., war-srat, saddle; 
Togo. [Sor re. 
hilde-strengot, wk.f., 
STREN GiZh; as., 2113. 
hilde-swat{, m., battle-swEat, hos- 
tile vapor; 2558. 
hilde-tix (=tisc)t, m., 
TUS K; dp. -um, 1511. 


warrior; np. 


batile- 


battle- 
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hilde-wzpen{, n., war-wEAPON; 
dp. -wépnum, 39. 

hilde-wisat, wk.m., leader in battle; 
ds. (p.?) -wisan, 1064. [Cp. wi- 
sian.] 

hild-frecat, wk.m., fighter, warrior; 
ds. -frecan, 2366; np. ~, 2205. 

hild-frumaj, wk.m., war-chief; gs. 
-fruman, 2649 (ds.?), 2835; ds. ~, 


1678. 

hild-latat, wk.m., (adj.), one sluggish 
tn batile, coward; np. -latan, 2846. 
[LATE.] 

hilt, n. f.(m.)i. (Wright §§ 393, 419; 
Siev. § 267 a, Beitr. xxxvi 420), 
HILT; (gylden) hilt, 1677 (neut.); 
as. hilt, 1614 (fom,), 1668 (neut.); 
hylt, 1687; pl. w. sg. meaning: dp. 
hiltum, 1574.—  Cpds.: fetel-, 
wreopen-. 

hiltedt, adj., HIL TE D; asn., 2987. 

hindemat, adj. supl. (Wright § 446), 
last; dsm. hindeman (side): 2040, 
2517. 

hin-fis{, adj., eager to get away; 755. 
See heonan. 

hiofan, 11, w 1., /ament; pres. ptc. 
npm. hiofende, 3142. [Go. hiufan. 
Siev. § 384 n. 2, Beiir. ix 278.] 

hioro-drynct, mi., sword-DRINK; dp. 
-um, 2358. [Cp. Ger. Trunk.] 

hioro-serce{, wk.f., (batile-s A R K), 
coat of mail; as. -sercean, 2539. 

hioro-weallendet, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
WELLing fiercely; asm. (uninfl.), 
2781. 

hit (hyt), see hé. 

hladan, v1, LADE, load, heap up, 


lay; 2126; hladon, 2775; PP- 
hladen, 1897; nsn., 3134. — Cpd. 
gilp-hleden. 


ge-hladan, vi, Joad; pret. 3 sg. ge- 
hledd, 895 (n.). 

hlest, m. (or n.), freight, load; ds. -e, 
52. [hladan; NED.: LAs, sb. 2] 

hléw, hlaw, m. (Wright § 419, ‘Siev. 
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§§ 250 n. 1, 288 n. 1), mound, bar- 
row, cave; ds. hlawe, 1120; hl#we, 
2773; as. hl@w, 2296, 2411, 2802, 
B15 73 LOOw VEG ae tO) Wy) SD.2; 
Go. hlaiw.] 

hlaford, m., LO R D3 2375, 2642; gs. 
-es, 3179; ds. -e, 2634; as. hlaford, 
267, 2283, 3142. [hlaf-weard (so 
Par. Ps. 104.17).] — Cpd.: eald-. 

hlaford-léas, adj.. LO RD-LESS, 
without a chief; npm. -e, 2935. 

hlaw, see hl@w. 

hleahtor, m.,1 AU GHTE R, merri- 
ment; hleahtor, 611; as. hleahtor, 
3020. 

hléapan, rd., LEAP, gallop; 864. — 
Cpd.: a-. 

hléo({), m.(n.)wa., cover, shelter, 
protection, hence protector (cp. 
helm, eodor); eorla hléo: ns., 791, 
1035, 1866, 2142, 2190; as., 1967; 
wigendra hléo: ns., 899, 1972, 
2337; VS., 429. [LEE.] 

hléo-burht, fc., sheltering town, 
stronghold; as., 912, 1731. 

ge-hledd, see ge-hladan. 

hleonian (hlinian), w 2., LEAN; 
hleonian, 1415. 

hléor-bergt, f., cheek-guard, helmet; 
dp. -an, 304. (Cp. héafod-beorg; 
cin-berg, Ex. 175; Lang. § 8.5.) 
See hléor-bolster. 

hléor-bolster{, m.(?), cheek-cushion, 
pillow; 688. [VED.: LEE R, vb., 
sb2;BOLSTER.] (Cp. wangere, 
Go. waggareis.) 

hléotan, 11, (cast Lots), obtain; pret. 
3 sg. hléat (w. dat. [instr.]), 2385 
(n.). 

hléoSor-cwyde}, mi., ceremonious 
speech; as., 1979. [cwedan.] 

hlifian, w 2., stand high, tower; 2805; 
pret. 3 sg. hlifade, 81, 1898; hli- 
uade, 1799. 

hlim-bed(d)f, nja., B E D of rest; as., 
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3034. (=hlin-, cf. Lang. § 19.3; 
see hleonian.) 

hli6, hlid, n., cliff, hill-side, hill; gs. 
hlides, 1892; ds. -e, 3157. (Cf. 
Schii. Bd. 49 ff.) —[Cp. hlid> 
MnE. lid.] — Cpds.: fen-, mist-, 
nes-, stan-, wulf-hlid. 

hliuade, see hlifian. 

hlid, adj., Lo U D; asm. -ne, 89. 

hlyn(n), mja., sound, din; hlyn, 611. 

hlynnan(t), w 1., (hlynian, w 2.), 
make a noise, shout, roar; hlynnan, 
2553; [pres. 3 sg. hlynne®, F. 6]; 
pret. 3 sg. hlynode, 1120. 

hlynsian}, w 2., resound; pret. 3 sg. 
hlynsode, 770. 

hlytm(t), mi.(?), tort (Grein: ‘ sor- 
titio’); ds. -e, 3126. [hléotan.] 
(See un-hlitme.) 

ge-hnégan, w 1., lay low, humble, 
subdue; pret. 3 sg. gehné&gde, 
1274. [hnigan; Go. hnaiwjan, 
Ger. neigen. See hnah.] 

hnah, adj., lowly, mean, poor, illib- 
eral; nsf., 1929. Comp. dsm. 
hnahran, 952; asm. hnagran, 677. 
[hnigan; Go. hnaiws.] 

hnitan, 1, (strike), clash together; 
pret. 3 pl. (bonne) hniton (fépan): 
1327, 2544 (hnitan). 

hof, n., dwelling, house, court; ds. 
hofe, 1236, 1507, 1974; as. hof, 
312; dp. hofum, 1836; ap. hofu, 
2313. [Ger. Hof.] 

(ge-)hogode, see (ge-)hycgan. 

hold, adj., friendly, well-dis posed, 
loyal, trusty; 1229, 2161, 2170; 
nsn., 290; asm. -ne, 267, 376, 
1979; gpm. -ra, 487. [Ger. hold.] 

hélinga, adv., in vain, without cause, 
10706. 

holm}, m., sea, water; 519, 1131, 
2138; ds. -e, 543, 1435, 1914, 2362; 
as. holm, 48, 632, 1592; gp. -a, 
2122. ap. .-aS, 6240s epeON: 
hélmr ‘islet?; see NED.: 
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HOLM(E)!; JEGPh. xxi 480 ff.; 
Wyld L 7.25 f.55.] — Cpd.: w&g-. 

holm-clift, n., sea-cLIFF, cliff by 
the water-side; ds. -e, 1421, 1635; 
ap. -U, 230. 

holm-wylmt, mi., surge of the sea; 
ds. -e, 2411. 

holt, n., wood, copse; as., 2598, 2846. 


[HoLT; Ger. Holz.] — Cpds.: 
zsc-, fyrgen-, gar-; Hrefnes-. 
holt-wuduj, mu., WOOD; 2340 


(wooden shield) ; as., 1369 (forest). 

homer, see hamer. 

hond, hond- (gestealla, scolu), see 
hand(-). 

hond-gemoti, n., H A N D-MEETing, 
batile; gp. -a, 1526, 2355. 

hond-gesellaf, wk.m., companion 
(who is close to one’s side), com- 
rade; dp. -gesellum, 1481. [sel, 
sele; Ger. Geselle.] Cp. ge-selda; 
hand-gestealla. 

hond-geweorc, n., HANDIWORK, 
deed of strength; ds. -e, 2835. 

hond-locen{, adj. (pp.), (LocKed) 
linked by HAND; nsf., 322, 551. 
[lican.] 

hond-res{, m., HAN D-fight; 2072. 

hond-wundort, n., WOND Rous 
thing wrought by HAND; gp. 
-wundra, 2768. 

hongian, see hangian. 

hord, n., HOARD, éreasure (orig. 
what is hidden) ; 2283, 2284, 3011, 
3084; gs. hordes, 887; ds. horde, 
1108, 2216, 2547, 2768, 2781, 
3164; as. hord, 912, 2212, 2276, 
2319, 2422, 2509, 2744, 2773, 
2799, 2955, 3056, 3126, hord ond 
rice: 2369, 3004. [Go. huzd.] — 
Cpds.: béah-, bréost-, word-, 
wyrn-. 

hord-ern({)+, n., treasure-house; 
ds. -e, 28313 gp. -a, 2279. 

hord-burh(}), fc., treasure-city; as., 
467. 
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hord-gestréon}, n., stored-up posses- 
Stons, treasure; gp. -a, 3092; dp. 
sum, 1899. 

hord-ma6um{, m., HO A R D-ireas- 
ure, jewel; as. -madum, 1708. 

hord-weard}, m., GUARDian of treas- 
ure; hordweard helepa (‘ king’): 
ns., 1047, as., 1852; hordweard 
(‘ dragon ’): ns., 2293, 2302, 2554, 
2593. 

hord-welaft, wk.m., HOAR Ded 
WEALthH; as. -welan, 2344. [WEAL.] 

hord-weorpungt, f., honoring with 
gifts; as. -e, 952. 

hord-wyn(n)t, fjd., HOAR D-joy, 
delightful treasure; as. -wynne, 
2270. 

hord-wyréet, adj.ja., worTHy of be- 
ing HOAR Ded; asm. -wyrdne, 
2245. 

horn, m., HO RN; 1423; as., 2943; 
[np. -as, ‘ gables,’ F. z, 4]; dp. 
-um, 1369. — Cpd.: giis-. 

horn-boga}t, wk.m., HO RN-BOW 
(i.e. bow ‘ tipped with horn,’ or 
“curved like a horn’; see B.-T., 
Keller 50, Cl. Hall’s note, Falk 
L 9.44.91 f.; Cha. Intr. 361); ds. 
-bogan, 2437. 

horn-géap}, adj., wide-gabled; 82. 
(Cf. Angl. xii 396 f.) See géap. 

horn-recedt, n., gabled house; as., 
704. 

hors, n.,. HORSE; 
hros(s); Ger. Ross.] 

host, f., troop (of attendants); ds. -e, 
924. [Go. OHG. (Ger.) hansa; 
Beitr. xxix 194 ff., xxx 288.] 

hodma}t, wk.m., concealment, grave; 
ds. (p.?) hodman, 2458. 

hra (hre(w), hréa(w)), n.(m.) (Siev. 
$250 n. 1), corpse, body; hra, 
1588; [np. hréw, F. 34]. [Go. 
hraiwa-.] 

hreed-lice, adv., quickly; 356, 963. 
[hrape.] 


1399. [OS. 
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hreefen, see hrefn. 

hreegl, n., dress, corslet; 1195; gs. 
-eS, 1217; gp. -a, 454. [RAIL 
(obs.); night-rail (dial.).] — Cpds.: 
beado-, fyrd-, mere-. 

hre@re, see hreder. 

hra-fyl(1)t, mi., FALL of corpses, 
slaughter; as. -fyl, 277. 

hrape, hrepe, adv., quickly; hrade 
(hrapbe), 224, 740, 748, 1294, 1310, 
1541, 1576, 1914, 1937, 2117, 
2968; hrebe, 1437; hrepe, 991; 
rape (T.C. § 15, cp. Go. rapizo, 
comp.?), 724; hrape: 1390, 1975. — 
Comp. hrapor, 543. [RATHER. 
See Holt. Et.: hrad, red.] (Cf. 
Stern, Swift, Swiftly, and their 
Synonyms (Goteborg, 1921) 17 ff.; 
Beitr. xlviii 79 ff.) 

hréam, m., cry, outcry; 1302. 

hréa-wict, n., place of corpses; as. 
(p.?), 1214. [hra.] 

hrefn (hrefn), m., RAVEN; [hra- 
fen, F. 34]; hrefn (blaca), 1801; 
(wonna) ~, 3024; ds. hrefne, 
2448. (Cf. Lang. § 8.1.) 

hrémigt, adj., w. gen. or dat., ex- 
ulting; 124, 1882, 2054; npm. 
hrémge, 2363. [OS. hrom, Ger. 
Ruhm.] 

hréoh, adj., rough, fierce, savage, 
troubled; 1564, 2180; dsn. hréoum, 
2581, wk. hréon, 1307; npf. hréo, 
548. (Cp. blod-, gid-, wal-réow.) 

hréoh-méd({), adj., troubled in 
mind, fierce; 2132, 2296. 

hréosan, 11, fall, rush; pret. 3 sg. 
hréas, 2488, 2831; 3 pl. hruron, 
1074, 1430, 1872. — Cpd.: be-. 

hréow, f., sorrow, distress; 2328} gp. 
-a, 2129. [NED.: RUE, sb}; 
OHG. (h)riuwa, Ger. Reue.] 

hrédt, orig. n. (Siev. §§ 267 a, 288; 
Beitr. xxxi 82 ff.), glory, triumph, 
as., 2575. See hrodor. — Cpds.: 
guo-, sige-. (Hré6-ric.) 
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hrebe, see hrape. 

hreSerj}, n.(?), breast, heart; 2113, 
2593; ds. hrepre, 1151, 1446, 1745, 
1878, 2328, 2442, 3148; hredre, 
2819; gp. hredra, 2045. [Go. 
hafrpra, n.p.] 

hreper-bealot, nwa., (keart-B ALE), 
distress; 1343. 

hré6-sigor{, m.(n.), glorious victory; 
gp. -a, 2583. 

hrinan, 1, touch, reach; w. dat.: 988, 
I515, 3053; pret. opt. 3 sg. hrine, 
2976 (hurt); w. xt: pret. 3 sg. 
hran, 2270. — Cpd.: et-. 

hrindet, pp. npm. (of *hrindan, w 
1.), covered with frost; 1363. [ Dial. 
D.: RIN D (North.) ‘ hoar-frost ’; 
cp. OE. hrim (JF. xiv 330).] 

hring, m., (1) RING (ornament); 
as., 1202, 2800; np. hringas, 1195; 
gp. hringa (pengel), 1507, ~ 
(hyrde), 2245, ~ (fengel), 2345; 
dp. hringum, 1091; ap. hringas, 
1970, 3034.— (2) ring-mail, ar- 
mor formed of rings; 1503, 2260 
(byrnan hring). (Cf. S. Miiller ii 
128: corslet consisting of some 
20,000 rings.) — Cpd.: ban-. 

hringan, w 1., RIN G, resound; pret. 
3 pl. hringdon, 327. 

hring-bogat, wk.m., coiled creature 
(dragon); gs. (ds.?) -bogan, 256r. 
[RIN G; bigan.] 

hringed({), adj., (pp.), formed of 
RINGS; hringed (byrne), 1245; 
asf. hringde (byrnan), 2615. 

hringed-stefnat, wk.m., RING- 
prowed ship; 32, 1897; as. -stef- 
nan, 1131. [stefn.] (Perh. a ship 
furnished w. rings [Weinhold L 
9.32.483], or having a curved 
stem, cp. wundenstefna; hring- 
naca, ON. Hringhorni [Baldr’s 
ship in Snorri’s Edda], cf. Falk L 
9-48.38. See also Heyne L 9.4.1.42 
& n. 3; Neckel L 4.88 b.15 n. 2.) 
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hring-iren{, n., RIN G-I RON, iron 
rings (of corslet); 322. (Falk L 


9.44.27: “sword adorned w. a 
ring.’) 
hring-mel{, adj., RIN G-marked, 


ie. (sword) adorned with a ring, 
see fetelhilt, (or with wavy pat- 
terns?); nsn. (p.?), 2037; — used 
as noun (ring-sword); ns., 1521; 
as., 1564. (Gen. 1992: hring- 
méled.) 

hring-nacat, wk.m., RIN G-prowed 
ship; 1862. See hringed-stefna. 

hring-net(t){, nja.. RING-NET, 
coat of mail; as. -net, 2754; ap. ~, 
1889. 

hring-selet, mi., R1N G-hall; ds., 
2010 (cp. béah-sele); — (of the 
dragon’s cave:) ds., 3053; as., 
2840. 

hring-weordungt, f., RIN G-adorn- 
ment; as. -€, 3017. 

hroden}, pp. (of hréodan, 11), 
adorned, decorated; asn., 495, 
1022; ge-hroden, npn., 304. — 
Cpds.: béag-, gold-. 

hrof, m., ROOF; 9993 as., 403, 836, 
926, 983, 1030 (helmes ~, 
‘crown ’), 2755. — Cpd.: inwit-. 

hrof-selet, mi., Roo Fed hall; ds., 


mae. 

hron-fisc (t) (+), m., whale (-F1s 4, 
cp. Ger. Walfisch); ap. -fivas, 540. 
[Sarrazin Kad. 69: Celt. rhon? 
But see R. Jordan, Die ae. 
Sdugetiernamen (Ang. F, xii), p. 
212; Holt. Et.] 

hron-rad}, f., whale-RO A D, ocean; 
as. -€, 10. 

hror, adj., agile, vigorous, strong; 


dsm.wk. -an, 1629. [Cp. on- 
hréran; Ger. riihrig.] — Cpd.: 
fela-. 


hrodor}, n., joy, benefit; ds. hrodre, 
2448; gp. hropra, 2171. See hréd. 
(Hr06-gar.) 
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hruron, see hréosan. 

hriset, wk.f., earth, ground; 2558; 
vs., 2247; ds. hrisan, 2276, 2279, 
2411; as. ~, 772, 2831. 

hrycg, mja., back, RI D GE; 4sS., 471. 

hryre, mi., fall, death; ds., 1680, 
2052, 3005; as., 3779. [hréosan.] 
— Cpds.: léod-, wig-. 

hryssan (hrissan), w 1., shake, ratile 
(intr.); pret. 3 pl. hrysedon, 226 
(cp. 327). (Elsewhere trans.) 
[Go. af-, us-hrisjan.] 

hi, adv., conj., HOw; in direct 
question: 1987; — in dependent 
clauses (indir. interr. or explic.), 
Wadnd., 5.t. Opt.; 37 £L0,1279;1737, 
844, 979, 1725, 2093, 2318, 2519, 
2718, 2948, 3026, [F. 47]. 

hund, m., dog, HO UND; dp. -um, 
1368. 

hund, num., n., HUN Dred; a., w. 
partit. gen. (misséra:) 1498, 1769; 
hund (pisenda), 2994, (préo) 
hund (wintra), 2278. 

huru, adv., indeed, at any rate, verily, 
however ; 182, 369, 669, 862, 1071, 
1465, 1944, 2836, 3120. 

his, n.. HOUSE; gs. hises, 116, 
1666; gp. hisa (sélest): 146, 285, 
658, 935.— Cpds.: ban-, eord-, 
nicor-. 

hid, f., booty, spoil; ds. (gs.?) -e, 124. 
[Go. hunps.] 

hwa, m.f., hwet, n., pron., (1) in- 
terr., WHO, WHAT; hwa, 52, 
2252, 3126, [F. 23]; hwet, 173, 
233 (who), w. gp. (what sort of): 
237; dsm. hwam, 1696; asn. 
hwet, 1476, 3068, w. partit. gen.: 
474, 1186; isn. (t6) hwan, 2071. 
— (2) indef., some one, any one, 
something, anvthing; asm. hwone, 
155; nsn. hwet, 3o10; asn. ~, 
880. — hwet, interj., see hwet. 
— Cpds.: &g-, ge-. 

hweeder, see hwyder. 


? 
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hwer, adv., conj.,. WHERE, any- 
where; 2029; hwar, 3062; elles 
hwér, ELSEWHERE, 138. 
[OHG. war, Ger. wo.] — Cpds.: 
&g-, ge-, 0-. 

hwet, adj., brisk, vigorous, valiant; 
nsm.wk. hwata, 3028; dsm. hwat- 
um, 2161; npm. hwate (Scyldin- 
gas): 1601, 2052; apm. hwate, 


3005; ~ (helmberend): 2517, 
2642. [See hwettan.] — Cpds.: 
fyrd-, gold-. 

hweet, pron., see hwa. 

hwet, interj. (=interr. pron.), 


w HAT, lo, behold, well; foll. by 
pers. or dem. pron.; at the begin- 
ning of a speech: 530, 1652; 
within a speech: [240,] 942, 1774, 
2248; at the beginning of the 
poem (as of many other OE. 
poems): 1. (Stressed in 1652, 
1774.) 

hweder, pron. (WHETHER), 
which of two; 2530; asf. (swa) 
hwepere...(swa), whichsoever, 
686. — Cpds.: &g-, ge-; ndGer. 

hweper, conj.. WHETHE R; 1314 
(MS. hwepre), 1356, 2785; [F. 
48 (n.)]. 

hwepre, hwepere, adv., however, 
yet; hwebpre, 555, 1270, 2008, 
2228, 2298, 2377, 2874, hwepere, 
970, 1718; hwedre (swa péah), 
2442; however that may be, anyhow 
(Beitr. ix 138): hwepere, 574, 578, 
hwepre, 890. [Horn ESit. lxx 46-8.] 

hwan, see hwa. 

hwanan, -on, adv., WHENce; hwa- 
nan, 257, 2403, hwanon, 333. 

hwar, see hwer. 

hwata, -e, -um, see hweet. 

hwealf, (f.) n., vault, arch; as. (heo- 


fones) hwealf: 576, 2015. [Cp. 
Ger. wolben.] 
hwéne, adv., a little, somewhat; 
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2699. [Siev. § 237 n. 2; cp. ly¥t- 
hwon.] 

hweorfan, 111, turn, go, move about; 
2888 (n.); hworfan, 1728; pret. 3 
sg. hwearf, 55, 356, 1188, 1573, 
1714, 1980, 2238, 2268, 2832, [F. 
17]; opt. 3 sg. hwurfe, 264. [Go. 
hwafrban, Ger. werben.] —Cpds.: 
zt-, geond-, ond-, ymbe-. 

ge-hweorfan, III, go, pass; pret. 3 sg. 
(on ht) gehwearf, 1679, (si.) ~: 
1210, 1684, 2208. 

hwergen({), adv., someWHERE; elles 
hwergen, ELSEWHERE; 25090. 
[Cp. Ger. irgend.] 

hwettan, w 1.,. WHET, wrge, incite; 
pres. opt. 3 sg. hwette, 490; pret. 
3 pl. hwetton, 204. [hwet, adj.] 

hwil, f.. WHILE, time, space of 
time; 146; ds. -e, 23203 as. -e, 16, 
1762, 2030, 2097, 2137, 2159, 
2548, 2571, 2780; a long time: ns. 
hwil, 1495; as. -e, 105, 152, 240; 
— dp. hwilum, adv., sometimes, at 
times, now and again, WHILOM, 
formerly; 175, 496, 864, 867, 916, 
1728, 1828, 2016, 2020, 2107— 
2108—-2109—2I11, 2299, 3044 (n.). 
— Cpds.: deg-, gescep-, orleg-, 
sige-. 

hwit, adj.. WHITE, shining; nsm. 
wk. -a, 1448; [asm. -ne, F. 39]. 

hworfan, see hweorfan. 

hwyder, adv.. WHITHER; 163; 
hweeder (cf. Lang. § 7 n. 2), 1331. 

hwyle, pron., (1) interr.. w HICH, 
what; 274; nsf., 2002; npm. -e, 
1986. — (2) indef., any (one) (w. 
partit. gen.); nsm., 1104; nsn., 
2433;—swa hwylc.. swa, which- 
ever; nsf., 943; dsm. ~ hwylcum 
™, 3057. — Cpds.: &g-, ge-, nat-, 
wél-. 

hwyrfan, w 1., move about; pres. 3 pl. 
hwyrfap, 98. (Cf. Lang. § 8 n. 1.) 
[hweorfan.] 
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hwyrft, mi., turning, motion, going; 
dp. -um, 163. [hweorfan.] — 
Cpd.: ed-. 

hycgan, w 3., think, purpose, resolve; 
[imp. pl. hicgeap, F. 11]; pret. 1 sg. 
hogode, 632. — Cpds.: for-, ofer-; 
bealo-, heard-, swid-, banc-, wis- 
hycgende. 

ge-hycgan, w 3., resolve; pret. 2 sg. 
gehogodest, 1988. 

hydan, w 1., HID E; 446; pres. opt. 
3 sg. hyde, 2766. 

ge-hydan, w 1., HIDE; pret. 3 sg. 
gehydde, 2235; keep secretly, ~, 
3059. 

hyge, see hige. 

hyge-bendf, fj6. (mi.), mind’s BOND, 
heart-string; dp. -um, 1878. 

hyge-gidmor}, adj., sad in mind; 
2408. 

hyge-méGelt, adj.ja., wearying the 
mind; nsn., 2442. [Ger. miide.] 
(Cp. s#-mépe.) See Hoops 260. 

hyge-sorh}, f., heart-s O R RO W;gp. 
-sorga, 2328. 

hyht, mi., hope, solace; 179. 

hyldan, w 1., incline, bend down; 
refl.: pret. 3 sg. hylde (hine), 688. 
[HEEL ‘tilt’; OE. heald, ‘ slop- 
ing,’ ‘ inclined.’] 

hyldo, wk.f., favor, grace, loyalty, 
friendship; 22933 gs., 670, 2998; 
as., 2067. [hold.] 

hylt, see hilt. 

hynan, w t., humble, ill-treat, injure; 
pret. 3 sg. hynde, 2319. [héan; 
Ger. héhnen; honi soit etc.] 

hyn6u, f., humiliation, harm, injury; 
as. hyndu, 277; hy[n]do, 3155; gp. 
hynda, 166; hyndo, 475, 593. [See 
hynan.] 

hyran, w 1., (1) HEAR; w. acc., 
hear of: pret. 1 sg. hyrde, 1197; — 
w. inf.: pret. 1 sg. hyrde, 38; (sec- 
gan) hyrde, 582; 3 sg. (~) hyrde, 
875; 1 pl. (~) hyrdon, 273; — w. 
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acc. &inf.: pret. 1 sg. h¥rde, 1346, 
1842, 2023; — w. pet-clause: pret. 
1 sg., hyrde ic pet (formula of 
transition, ‘further’), 62, 2163, 
2172.— (2) w. dat., listen to, 
obey; inf., 10, 2754; pret. 3 pl. 
hyrdon, 66. 

ge-hyran, w I., HEAR, learn; w. 
acc.: imp. pl. gehyrasd, 255; pret. 
3 sg. gehyrde, 88, 609; — w. (acc. 
and) acc. & inf. (MPA. iii 238): 
pret. 3 pl. gehyrdon, 785; — w. 
(obj. pet and) pbet-clause: pres. 1 
sg. gehyre, 290. 

hyrde, mja., (HERD), guardian, 
keeper; 1742, 2245, 2304, 2505; 
(folces) hyrde (Arch. cxxvi 353 
Nn. 3): 610, 1832, 2644, 20981, [F. 
46]; (wuldres) Hyrde (=God), 
931; (fyrena) hyrde (= Grendel), 
750; as. hyrde, 887, 3133, (folces) 
~, 1849, (rices) ~: 2027, 3080; 
ap. hyrdas, 1666. — Cpd.: grund-. 

hyrst(t), fi., ornament, accoutrement, 
armor; dp. -um, 2762; ap. -e, 
2988; -a, 3164, [F. 20]. [OHG. 
(h)rust.] 

hyrstan(t), w 1., adorn, decorate; pp. 
asn. hyrsted, 672. [Ger. riisten; 
see hyrst.] 

hyrsted-gold{, n., fairly-wrought 
GOLD; ds. -e, 2255. 

hyrtan({)+, w 1., encourage, refl.: 
take HEART; pret. 3 sg. hyrte 
(hine), 2593. [heorte.] 

hyset, mi.(ja.) (Siev. § 263 n. 3), 
youth, young man; Vs., 1217; [gp. 
hyssa, F. 48]. 

hyt(t) (hit(t))t, fj6., HEAT; 2649 
(n.). [Ger. Hitze.] 

hyo, f., harbor; ds. -e, 32. [HY THE 
(obs.); cp. Rotherhithe, etc.] 

hyd-weardt{, m., arbor-GUARDian; 
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ic, pers. pron., J; 181 times; [F. 24, 
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25, 37]; gs. min, 2084, 2533; ds. 
mé 42 times; [F. 27]; as. mec 16 
times; mé, 415, 446, 553, 563, 677; 
— dual nom. wit, 535, 537, 539, 
540, 544, 683, 1186, 1476, 1707; 
g. uncer, 2002 (n.), 2532; d. unc, 
Woah 2es yess 25s 25203 anc UIC, 
540, 545; — plur. wé 24 times; gp. 
user, 2074, dre, 1386; dp. is, 269, 
346, 382, 1821, 2635, 2642, 2920, 
3001, 3009, 3078, irum (w. end- 
ing of poss. pron.), 2659 (n.); ap. 
sic, 458, 2638, 2640, 2641. 

icget, 1107, see note. 

idel, adj.. IDLE, empty, wnoccu- 
pied; 413; nsn., 145; deprived (of, 
gen.), 2888. 

idel-hende({)+, 
HANDed; 2081. 

ides({), f. (orig. fi.), fwoman, lady; 
620, 1O75,) 211 7,uT LOS.) L2k0 502s, 
idese, 1351; ds. ~, 1640, 1941. 

in, I. prep., 1 N; (1) w. dat. (rest); 1 
(the only instance of temporal 
sense), 13, 25, 87, 89, 107, 180, 
323, 324, 395, 443, 482, 588, 695, 
713, 728, 851, 976, 1029, 1070, 
II51, 1302, [1513], 1612, 1952, 
1984, 2139, 2232, 2383, 2433, 
2458, 2459, 2495, 2505, 2599, 
2635, 2786, 3097; postposit. 
(stressed), 19; in innan (preced. 
by dat.), 1968, 2452.—(2) w. 
acc. (motion), into, to; 60, 185, 
1134, I210, 2935, 2981. (W. 
Krohmer, Altengl. in und on, Ber- 
lin Diss., 1904.) —II. adv., in, 
inside; 386, 1037, 1371, 1502, 
1644, 2152, 2190, 2552; inn, 3090. 

in(n), n., dwelling, lodging; in, 1300. 
{INN.] 

inc, incer, see pu. 

incge-{, 2577, see note. 

in-frodt, adj., very old and wise; 
2449; dsm. -um, 1874. 

in-gang, m., entrance; as., 1549. 


adj.ja., empty- 
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in-gengat, wk.m., invader; 1776. 

in-gestealdt, n., house-property, pos- 
sessions in the house; as., 1155. 
[See in(n).] 

inn, see in, adv. 

innan, adv., (from) witht N, inside; 
774, 1017, 2331, 2412, 2719; in 
innan, w. preced. dat. (semi- 
prep.), 1968, 2452; on innan, 
2715, 1740 (w. preced. dat.); br 
on innan, 71, denot. motion 
(‘into’): 2089, 2214, 2244. 

innan-weard, adj.. INWARD, in- 
terior; 991; nsn., 1976. Cp. inne- 
weard. 

inne, adv., withI N, inside; 390, 642, 
1282, 1570, 1900, 1600, s2nr 3, 
3059; per inne, 118, 1617, 2115, 
2225, 3087. 

inne-weard, adj., INWARD, in- 
terior; nsn., 998. 

inwid-sorg, see inwit-sorh. 

inwit-feng{, mi., malicious grasp, 
1447. 

inwit-geest{, m., malicious (stranger 
or) foe; 2670. (Or -g&st? See 
gast.) 

inwit-hrofft, m., evil (or enemy’s) 
R.0 0 F3 as., 3123. 

inwit-net(t){, nja.. NE T of malice; 
as. -net, 2167. (Cf. Angl. xxxv 
134.) 

inwit-nid}, m., enmity, hostile act; 
np. -as, 1858; gp. -a, 1947. 

inwit-scear{, m., malicious slaugh- 
ter; as., 2478. See gtid-scear. 

inwit-searo{t, nwa., enmity (or mal- 
ice?); aS., IIOT. 

inwit-sorh{, f., evil care or SO R- 
RO W; 1736; as. inwidsorge, 831. 

inwit-panc}, m., hostile purpose; dp. 
-um, 749. 

ge-iode, see ge-gan. 

iogod, see geogod. 

id-méowle, see ged-. 

iren, nja., TRON, ftsword; 892, 
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1848, iren £rgod: 989, 2586; ds. 
irne, 1141; as. iren, 1809, 2050; 
gp. irenna, 802, (npf. of adj.?:) 
2683, 2828; irena (see note on 
673), 673, 1697, 2259. — Cpd.: 
hring-; cp. isern-. (Cf. Kluge, 
Beitr. xliii 516 f.: iren fr. *isren.) 

iren, adj.ja., of IRON; nsf. (ecg 
wes) iren: 1459, 2778. — Cpd.: 
eal-. 

iren-bendf, fj6. (mi.), 1 RO N BAND; 
dp. -um, 774, 998 (iren-). 

iren-byrne{, wk.f., IRON corslet; 
as. -byrnan, 2086. Cp. isern-. 

iren-heard({), adj..I RO N-HARD; 
TI12; 

iren-préat{, m., band havingI RON 
armor, armed troop; 330. 

is, see eom. 

is, n., IC E; ds. -e, 1608. 

isern-bymet, wk.f., IRON corslet; as. 
-byrnan, 671. Cp. iren-. 

isern-sctr{, f., IRON SHOWER 
(of arrows); as. -e, 3116. [Cp. Go. 
skira, f.] 

is-gebind{, n., Ic y BOND; ds. -e, 
TIE, 

isig(t)+, adj., 1c v, covered with 
ice; 33(n.). 

iti, see geo. 

iti-mon(n), me. [pl.], mawN of old, 
gp. -monna, 3052. 


kyning(-), see under C. 


1a, interj., Lo, indeed, pet la meg 
secgan: 1700, 2864. 

lac, n., gift, offering; dp. lacum, 43, 
1868; ap. lac, 1863; booty: ap. lac, 
1584. [Go. laiks, OHG. leih.] — 
Cpds.: ge-, beadu-, heado-; s&-. 
See lacan. (On the semantic de- 
velopment of lac (cp. lacan, 
beadu-lac, etc.) in connection 
with ritual practices (processions 
and the like), see Grimm D. M. 
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32; Heusler L 4.13 a. § 34; B.-T.) 

lacan, rd., move quickly, fly; pres. 
ptc. lacende, 2832; t(play, i.e.) 
jight; inf. (daredum) lacan, 2848. 
— Cpd.: for-. 

lad, f., way, passage, journey; gs. -e, 
569; ds. -e, 1987. [LO AD, LODE; 
lidan.] — Cpds.: brim-, ge-, s&-, 
yp-. 

lg@dan, w 1., LEA D, bring; 239; pret. 
3 pl. leddon, 1159; pp. [l@ded], 
3177, geléded, 37. [lidan.] — 
Cpd.: for-. 

léfan, w 1.,L E AVE; 2315; imp. sg. 
l#f, 1178; pret. 3 sg. lefde, 2470. 
[Cp. laf; (be-)lifan.] 

lén-dagast, m.p., transitory DAYS; 
gp. -daga, 2341; ap. -dagas, 2591. 
See léne. 

léne, adj.ja., (LOANed) transitory, 
perishable, perishing; 1754; gsn. 
wk. lénan, 2845; asf.wk. ~, 1622; 
asn. léne, 3129. [léon; OS. léhni.] 

leng, see longe. 

l@ran, w 1., teach; imp. sg. (pé) lé&r, 
1722. [Cp. lar; Go. laisjan, Ger. 
lehren.] (Cf. Go. refl. (ga)laisjan 
sik, etc., Zfugl.Spr. xlii 317 ff.; 
Blickl. Hom. 101.6.) 

ge-léran, w 1., teach, advise, per- 
suade (w. acc. of pers. & of thing, 
foll. by pet- or hi-clause); 278, 
3070; pret. 3 pl. gelérdon, 415. 

lgs, see 1yt. 

l&sest, l&ssa, see lytel. 

léstan, w 1., (1) w. dat., (follow), do 
service, avail; 812. (2) perform; 
imp. sg. lést, 2663. [last; MnE. 

Ger. leisten.] — Cpd.: 


ge-l@stan, w 1., (1) w. acc., serve, 
stand by; pres. opt. 3 pl. gel&ésten, 
24; pret. 3 sg. gel&ste, 2500. (2) 
carry out, fulfill; inf., 1706; pret. 
3 sg. gel&ste, 524, 2990; pp. ge 
lésted, 829. 
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let, adj., sluggish, slow (w. gen.); 
1529. [LATE.]— Cpd.: hild- 
lata. 

létan, rd., LET, allow (w. acc. & 
inf.); pres. 3 sg. l@ted, 1728; imp. 
sg. lt, 1488; pl. letad, 397; pret. 
3 sg. lét, 2389, 2550, 2977; 3 pl. 
léton, 48, 864, 3132; opt. 2 sg. 
léte; 190653 sen ~5) 30825 — 
Cpds.: 4-, for-, of-, on-. 

laf, f., (1) what is LEF¢ as an inheri- 
tance, heirloom; ref. to armor, 454; 
— ref. to swords: 2611, 2628; ds. 
-lafe, 2577 (n.); as. lafe, 795, 1488, 
1688, 2191, 2563; np. ~, 2036. — 
(2) remnant, remainder ; survivors: 
as. (sweorda) lafe, 2936; leavings: 
ns. (féla) laf (‘ sword ’), 1032; np. 
(homera) lafe (‘ sword’), 2829; as. 
(bronda) lafe (‘ashes’), 3160. 
(Cf. Arch. cxxvi 348 f.) [See 
lefan; Go. laiba.] — Cpds.: ende-, 
eormen-, wéa-, yrfe-, Y6-. 

ge-lafian({)+, w 2., refresh, LAV E; 
pret. 3 sg. gelafede, 2722. [Lat. 
lavare; Ger. laben. See Prager 
Deutsche Studien viii 81 ff., ESt. 
xlii 170; Heyne L 9.16. iii 38: 
Holt, Et.] 

lagu(t), mu., sea, Jake, water; 1630. 

lagu-creftig{, adj., sea-skilled, ex- 
perienced as a sailor; 209. 

lagu-strett, f., sea-road (-S TREET); 
as. -€, 239. 

lagu-stréam{, m., sea-STREAM, 
sea; ap. -as, 297. Cp. brim-. 

1ah, see léon. 

land, n., LAN D; ns. lond, 2197; gs 
landes, 2995; ds. lande, 1623, 
1913, 2310, 2836; as. land, 221, 
242, 253, 580, 1904, 2062, 2915; 
lond, 521, 1357, 2471, 2402; 8p. 


landa, 311.— Cpds.: Ga-, el-; 
Frés-, Scede-. 
land-btiend, mc. [pl.], LAN D- 


dweller, earth-dweller; dp. land- 
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biendum, 95; ap. londbiend, 
1345. 

land-frumat, wk.m., prince of the 
LAND, king; 31. 

land-gemyrce({)+, nja., LAN D- 
boundary; ap. -gemyrcu (shore), 
209. [mearc.] (Cp. ende- s&ta.) 

land-geweorc{, n., LAN D-WORK, 
stronghold; as., 938. 

land-warul, f., people of the LAND; 
ap. -wara (country), 2321 (or apm. 
=-ware?, cf. Siev. § 263 n. 7). 

land-weard{, m., LAN D-GUARD, 
coast-guard; 1890. (Cp. 209, 242.) 

lang(e), see long(e). 

langad, m., LON G ing; 1870. 

lang-twidig{, adj., granted for a 
LONG time, lasting; 1708. [| Hel. 
2753 (C): tuithon ‘ grant; ’ Holt. 
Et.] 

lar, f., instruction, counsel, precept, 
bidding; ds. -e, 1950; gp. -a, 1220; 
-ena, 269. [Lo RE.] — Cpd.: 
fréond-. 

last, m., track, footprint; as., 132; np. 
-as, 1402; ap. ~, 841; — on last 
(faran, w. preced. dat.), behind, 
after, 2945; [si.: on laste (hwearf), 
F. 17]; last weardian, remain be- 
hind: 971, follow: 2164. [See 
NEDES DEAS Ty) 1sb.:SGowmlaists.| 
— Cpds.: feorh-, fépe-, fot-, wrec-. 

146, adj., hateful, grievous, hostile 
(used as subst.: foe); 440, 511, 
SESf 2305 Shey 1340 Oe sesh. 
wk. 1a5a, 2305; gsm. lapes, 841, 
29103 gsn. ~, 929, 1061; gsm.wk. 
laSan, 83, 132; gsn. wk. ladan 
(cynnes): 2008, 2354; dsm. ]a- 
pum, 440, 1257; asm. ladne, 3040; 
gpm. ladra, 242, 2672; gpn. ~, 
3029; dpm. ladum, 550, 938; dpf. 
~, 2467; dpm. wk.(?) lapan, 
1505; apn. 145, 1375. — Comp. 
ladra, 2432. [LOATH; Ger. 
leid.] 
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1a8-bitet, mi., grievous or hostile 
BITE, wound; np., 1122. 

1a46-getéonat, wk.m., LOATH/y 
spoiler, evil-doer; 974; np. -getéo- 
nan, 559. 

1a6-lic, adj., LOATHL Y, hideous; 
apn. -licu, 1584. 

léaf, n., LEAF; dp. -um, 97. 

léafnes-wordt, n., WORD of 
LEAVE, permission; as. (p. ?), 
245. 

léan, n., reward, requital; gs. léanes, 
1809 (gift, ‘present given in ap- 
preciation of services rendered,’ 
but see n.); ds. léane, 1021; as. 
léan, 114, 951, 1220, 1584, 2391; 
gp. léana, 2990; dp. léanum, 2145; 
ap. léan, 2995. [Go. laun, Ger. 
Lohn.] — Cpds.: and-, ende-. 

léan({)+, vi, blame, find fault with; 
pres. 3 sg. lyhd, 1048; pret. 3 sg. 
log, 1811; 3 pl. logon, 862; 203 
(w. dat. of pers. & acc. of thing: 
blame for, dissuade from). [OS. 
lahan.] — Cpd.: be-. 

léanian, w 2., w. dat. of pers. & acc. 
of thing, reqguite, recompense (s.b. 
for s.th.); pres. 1 sg. léanige, 1380; 
pret. 3 sg. léanode, 2102. 

léas, adj., w. gen., devoid of, without; 
850; dsm. (winigea) léasum, 1664 
(friendLESS). [Go. laus, Ger. 
los; tooseE fr. ON.]— Cpds.: 
doém-, dréam-, ealdor-, feoh-, 
feormend-, hlaford-, sawol-, sige-, 
sorh-, tir-, S€oden-, wine-, wyn-. 

léas-scéaweret, mja., deceitful ob- 
Server, spy; Np. -scéaweras, 253. 
(Cf. Angl. xxix 380.) 

lég(-), see lig(-). 

leger, n., lying, place of lying; ds. -e, 
3043. [L AIR; cp. licgan.] 

leger-bed(d), nja., BED, bed of 
death, grave; ds. -bedde, 1007. 

lemman (lemian) ({)+, w 1., LAME, 
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hinder, oppress ; pret. 3 sg. lemede, 


gos. 

lenge({), adj.ja., beLoNGing, at 
hand; nsn., 83 (n.). 

leng(e), lengest, see longe. 

lengra, see long. 

léod, mi., man, member of a tribe or 
nation (regul. w. gp., Géata, Scyl- 
finga, etc.: Tprince[?], cf. MLN. 
xxxiv 129 f.); 341, 348, 669, 820, 
1432, 1492, 1538, 1612, 2150, 
2551, 2603, [F. 24]; as., 625; vs., 
1653. léode, pl., (perh. orig. 
freemen,) people (freq. w. gp., 
Géata, etc., or poss. pron.); np., 
24, 225, 260, 362, 415, 1213, 2125, 
29027, 3137, 3156, 3178, léoda 
(Lang. § 20.2), 3001; gp. léoda, 
205, 634, 793, 938, 1673, 2033, 
2228, 2255515 2333.5 2805.8 2900; 
2945; dp. léodum, 389, 521, 618; 
697, 905, 1159, 1323, 1708, 1712, 
1804, 1856, 1894, 1930, 2310, 
2368, 2797, 2804, 2910, 2958, 
2990, 3182; ap. léode, 192, 443, 
696, 1336, 1345, 1863, 1868, 1982, 
2095, 2318, 2732. [Ger. Leute.] — 
léod, f., people, nation; gs. léode, 
596, 599. (Cp. 3oor.) 

léod-bealof, nwa., harm to a people, 
great affliction; as., 1722; gp. -bea- 
lewa, 1946. 

léod-burgt, fc., 
247%. 

léod-cyning{, m., KIN Gofa people; 


town; ap. -byrig, 


54. 

léod-fruma}, wk.m., prince of a peo- 
ple; as. -fruman, 2130. 

léod-gebyrgea{, wk.m., protector of 
a people, prince; as. -gebyrgean, 
269. [beorgan.] 

léod-hryretf, mi., fall (of a people or) 
of a prince, national calamity; gs. 
-hryres, 2391; ds. -hryre, 2030. 

léod-sceadat, wk.m., people’s en- 
emy; ds. -sceadan, 2093. 
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léod-scipe, mi., nation, country; ds., 
2207; as., 27.07, 

léof, adj., dear, beloved; 31, 54, 203, 
SEI, 521, 1876, 2467; gsm. -es, 
1994, 2080, 2897, 2910, gsn. 1061; 
asm. -N€, 34, 297, 618, 1943, 2127, 
3079, 3108, 3142; vs.wk. -a, 1216, 
1483, 1758, 1854, 1987, 2663, 
2745; gpm. -ra, 1915; dp. -um, 
1073. — Comp. nsn. léofre, 2651. 
Supl. léofost, 1296; asm.wk. léo- 
festan, 2823. [L1EF; Go. liufs, 
Ger. lieb.] — Cpd.: un-. 

leofad, see libban. 

léof-lic(}), adj., precious, admirable; 
2603; asn., 1809. 

léogan, 11, LI £, belie; pres. opt. 3 sg. 
léoge, 250; pret. 3 sg. léag, 3029 
(w. gen.). [Go. liugan.] — Cpd.: 
a-. 

ge-léogan, 1, deceive, play false (w. 
dat.); pret. 3 sg. (him séo wén) 
geléah, 2323. (Cp. Lat. ‘ fallere ’; 
Arch. cxxvi 355.) 

léoht, n., LIGHT; 560, 727, 1570; 
ds. léohte, 95; as. léoht, 648, 2469. 
[Cp. Go. liuhap.] — Cpds.: &fen-, 
fyr-, morgen-. 

léoht, adj.. L1G HT, bright, gleam- 
ing; dsn.wk. -an, 2492. 

léoma, wk.m., light, gleam, lumi- 
nary; 311, 1570, 2769; as. léoman, 
1517; ap. ~, 95. [LEAM (Sc., 
North.); OS. liomo; cp. léoht.] — 
Cpds.: &#led-, beado-, bryne-, 
hilde-. 

leomum, see lim. 

léon(t) (+), 1, end; pret. 3 sg. lah, 
1456. [Go. leihwan.] — Cpd.: 
on-. 

leornian, w 2., LEARN, devise; 
pret. 3 sg. leornode, 2336. 

1603, n., song, lay; 1159. [Go. *liup, 
Ger. Lied.] — Cpds.: fyrd-, gryre-, 
gao-, sorh-. 

leodo-creft}, 


m., skill of limbs 
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(hands); dp. -um, 2769. [OE. 
lip>xzi Tv H (dial.); Go. lipus, Ger. 
Glied.] 

leodo-syrcet, wk.f., (limb-s A R kK), 
coat of mail; as. (locene) leodo- 
syrcan, 1505; ap. (~) ~, 1890. 

lettan({)++, w 1., w. acc. of pers. & 
gen. of thing, (LET), hinder; 
pret. 3 pl. letton, 569. [let.] 

libban, lifgan, w 3., LIV E; pres. 3 
sg. lifad, 3167; leofad, 974, 1366, 
2008; lyfad, 944, 954; opt. 2 sg. 
lifige, 1224; pres. ptc. lifigende, 
815, 1953, 1973, 2062; dsm. lif- 
igendum, 2665 (see: be); pret. 3 
sg. lifde, 57, 12575 lyfde, 2144; 3 
pl. lifdon, 99.— Cpd.: unlifigende. 

lic, n., body (generally Iiving(t)); 
966; gs. lices, 451, 1122; ds. lice, 
733) 1503, 2423, 2571, 2732, 2743; 
as. lic, 2080, 2127. [L1c H-(gate), 
etc.; Ger. Leiche.]—— Cpds.: eo- 
for-, swin-. Cp. adj. suffix -lic. 

licgan, v, LIE, lie low, lie dead; 
1586, 3129; licgean, 966, 1427, 
3040, 3082; pres. 3 sg. liged, 1343, 
2745, 2903; pret. 3 sg. leg, 40, 
552, to4t (failed), 1532, 1547, 
2051, 2077, 2201, 2213 (stig under 
leg), 2388, 2824, 2851, 2978; pret. 
3 pl. légon, 566, lagon, 3048, — 
Cpd.: a-. 

ge-licgan, v, subside; pret. 3 sg. ge- 
leg, 3146 (pluperf.). 

lic-homa, wk.m., body; 812, 1007, 
1754; ds. -haman, 3177; as. ~, 
2651. [Lit. ‘ body-covering.’] Cp. 
fl@sc-; fyrd-hom. 

lician, w 2.,w.dat., please; pres. 3 
sg. licad, 1854; pret. 3 pl. lico- 
don, 639. [LI KE.] 

lic-sar}, n., bodily pain, wound; as., 
815. [SORE] 

lic-syrcet, wk.f., 


(body-s AR XK), 
coat of mail; 550. 
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lid-man(n)f, me., seafarer; gp. 
-manna, 1623. [lidan.] 

lif, n., LIFE; 2743; gs. lifes, 197, 
790, 806, 1387, 2343, 2823, 2345; 
ds. life, 2471, 2571; to life, 2432 


(ever); as. lif, 97, 733, 1536, 
[2251], 2423, 27513 is. life, 2131. 
— Cpd.: edwit-. 


lif-bysigt, adj., struggling for LIFE, 
in torment of death; 966. See by- 
sigu. 

lif-deg, m.; pl. lif-dagas, LIF E- 
DIARY Sap. 7 O37 L022, 

Lif-fréat, wk.m., Lord of LIFE 
(God); -fréa, 16. 

lif-gedal({), n., parting from LIFE, 
death; 841. Cp. ealdor-. 

lif-gesceaftt, fi., LIFE (as ordered 
by fate); gp. -a, 1953, 3064. 

lifige, lifigende, see libban, 

lif-wradut, f., LI F E-protection; ds. 
(td) lifwra%e (to save his life), 971; 
as. ~, 2877. 

lif-wyn(n){, fi.(j5.), joy of LIFE; 
gp. -wynna, 2097. 

lig, mi., flame, fire; 1122; lég, 3115, 
3145; gs. liges, 83, 781; ds. lige, 
2305, 2321, 2341, ligge, 727, lége, 
2549. [OHG. loug; cp. Ger. Lohe.] 

lig-dracat, wk.m., jire-DRAGON; 
2333; lég-, 3040. Cp. fyr-. 

lig-egesat, wk.m., fire-terror; as. 
-egesan, 2780. Cp. gléd-. 

lige-torn{, n., pretended injury or 
insult; ds. -e, 1943. [lyge ‘ lie.’] 

ligge, see lig. 

lig-yOt, £j6., wave of flame; dp. -um, 
2672. 

lim, n., LIMB, branch (of tree); dp. 
leomum, 97. 

limpan, 111, happen, befall; pret. 3 
sg. lomp, 1987. — Cpds.: 4-, be-. 

ge-limpan, 111, happen, come to pass, 
be forthcoming; pres. 3 sg. ge- 
limped, 1753; opt. 3 sg. gelimpe, 
929; pret. 3 sg. gelamp, 626, 1252, 
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2941, gelomp, 76; opt. 3 sg. ge- 
lumpe, 2637; pp. gelumpen, 824. 
lind, f., (LIN D en), { shield (made of 
linden-wood); 2341; as. -e, 2610; 
ap. -e, 2365; [-a, F. rz]. 

lind-gesteallat, wk.m., shield-com- 
panion, comrade in battle; 1973. 

lind-hebbend(e)t, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], shield-bearer (-HAV ing), 
warrior; Np. -€, 245; gp. -ra, 1402. 

lind-plegat, wk.m., shield-P LA Y, 
battle; ds. -plegan, 1073 (MS. 
hild-), 2039. 


lind-wigat, wk.m., shield-warrior; 
2603. 

linnan({), m1, w. gen. or dat., part 
from, lose; (aldre) ~, 1478; 
(ealdres) ~, 2443. [Go. af-lin- 
nan.] 


liss, £j6., kindness, favor, joy; gp. -a, 
2150. [lide.] 

list, mfi., skill, cunning; dp. -um, 
781. [Go. lists, Ger. List.] 

lidan, 1, go (by water), traverse 
(trans., cp. Hel. 2233); pp. liden, 
223. lidend, mc. (pres. ptc.), sea- 
farer, voyager; np. -e, 221. Cpds.: 
brim-, heapo-, mere-, s&-, w#g- 
lidend(e). 

lide, adj.ja., gentle, kind (w. gen., 
“as regards’); 1220. Supl. lidost, 
3182. [LI T HE; Ger. lind.] 

lid-weget, nja., can or cup of strong 
drink; as., 1982. [R.-L. iii 358 f.: 
176.] 

lixan, w 1., shine, glitter, gleam; 
pret. 3 sg. lixte, 311, 485, 1570. 
[Biilb. § 195.] 

locen, see ltican. 

lécian, w 2., LOO K; pres. 2 sg. lo- 
cast, 1654. 

lof, m., praise, glory; as., 1536. [Ger. 
Lob.] 

lof-ddt, fi., praiseworthy (glorious) 
DEE D; dp. -um, 24. 

lof-georn, adj., eager for praise 
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(fame); supl. -geornost, 3182 (n.). 

ldg, logon, see léan. 

lond(-), see land(-). 

lond-riht, n.,L AN D-RIG HT, priv- 
ileges belonging to the owner of 
land, domain; gs. -es, 2886. 

long, adj., Lo NG; local; 3043; — 
temporal: nsn. lang, 2093; nes 64 
lang t6 Son: 2845, 2591 (long); 
asf. lange (hwile, brage, tid): 16, 
II4, 1257, 1915, 2159, longe (~): 
54, 2780.— Comp. lengra, 134. 
— See and-, morgen-, niht-, up-; 
ge-. 

longe, adv., LONG; 1061, 2751, 
3082, 3108; lange, 31, 905, 1336, 


1748, 1994, 2130, 2183, 2344, 
2423.— Comp. leng, 451 (n.), 
974, 1854, 2801, 2826, 3004; 


la[n]g, 2307; lenge, 83(?), see 
note. Supl. lengest, 2008, 2238. 

long-gestréont, n., (LO N G-accumu- 
lated,) old treasure; gp. -a, 2240. 

long-sum, adj., Lo N G, long-lasting, 
enduring; nsn. (145 ond) longsum: 
134, 192; asm. -summne, 1536; asn. 
-sum, 1722. [Cp. Ger. langsam.] 

losian, w 2., (be lost), escape, get 
away safely; pres. 3 sg. losap, 
1392, 2062; pret. 3 sg. losade, 
20906. [LOSE, infl. by -léosan (cf. 
Biilb. § 325).] 

lacan, I1, LOCK, intertwine, link; pp. 
asf. locene (leoSosyrcan), 1505, so 
apf., 1890, (see hring); gpm. lo- 
cenra (béaga), 2995 (cf. Stjer. 
34 £.); asn. (segn) gelocen, 2769 
(woven). — Cpds.: be-, on-, t6-; 
hond-locen. 

lufent, f., joy, comfort (?); 2886. 
[Rel. to lufian; HS¢. xlviii 121; 
Beitr. xxxvi 427 £.; Hoops St. 110 
ff.: dear home, homestead.] (Cp. 
Dan. 73?) See l. 1728. 

lufian, w 2., LOVE, treat kindly; 
pret. 3 sg. lufode, 1982. 
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luf-tacen}, n.. TOKEN of LOVE; 
ap. 1863. 

lufu (lufe), wk.f. (Siev. § 278 n. 1), 
LOVE; as. lufan, 1728 (n.). See 
eard-lufu, lufen. — Cpds.: eard-, 
héah-, méd-, wif-. 

lungor({), adj., swift; npm. lungre, 
2164 (n.). 

lungre}, adv., quickly, forthwith; 
929, 1630, 2310, 2743. 

lust, m., joy, pleasure; as., 599, 618 
(on lust, semi-adv.); dp. lustum 
(gladly, with joy), 1653. [LuST.] 

ge-lyfan, w 1., beLIEVE in, trust; 
w. dat., 440 (resign oneself to); — 
Ww. acc., count on, expect confi- 
dently (s.th.); pret. 3 sg. gelyfde, 
608, (on w. acc. or td, from s.b.:) 
627, 909, 1272. [Go. ga-laubjan.] 

lyfad, lyfde, see libban. 

lyft, fmi., air, sky; 1375; ds. -e, 2832. 
[LIFT (Sc., poet.); Go. luftus, 
ON. lopt> MnE. loft; ON. lypta, 
vb.>MnE. lift.] 

lyft-flogat, wk.m., air-FLter; 2315. 

lyft-geswenced{, adj. (pp.), driven 
by the wind; 1913. [See swencan.] 

lyft-wyn(n) tf, fj0.(i.), air-joy, joyous 
air; as. -wynne, 3043. 

1Vh5, see léan. 

lystan, w 1., impers., w. acc. of pers., 
desire; pret. 3 sg. lyste, 1793. 
[L1s vt (arch.); OE. lust.] 

lyt, (1) n. (indecl.), w. partit. gen. 
(in 2365 implied), 11 T Tle, small 
number ; 2365, 2836 (n.), 2882; as., 
1927, 2150. (2) adv., little, not at 
all; 2897, 3129. — Comp. l&s, (1) 
n., W. partit. gen., LESS; asn. 
487, 1946. (2) adv., in: py l&s, 
LES#, 1918. 

lytel, adj., LITTLE, small; nsn., 
1748; asn., 2240; asf. lytle, 2877, 
~ (hwile): 2030, 2097. — Cpd.: 
un-, — Comp. l@ssa, LESS, less- 


er; 1282; dsn. léssan, 951; asf. ~, 
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2571; dpn. ~, 43. — Supl. l&sest, 
De AS rs nsn.,23h 4. 

lyt-hwo6n, adv., very LIT Tle, not at 
all; 203. Cp. hwéne. 


ma, (adv. comp.,) subst. n., w. par- 
tit. gen., Mo re, (cp. meanings of 
Lat. magis and plus); as., 504, 
735, 1055, 1613. [Go. mais.] — 
Supl. mest, w. partit. gen., MOST; 
as., 2645. See micel. 

madma(s), -e, -um, see ma6(6)um, 

mzg, m., kinsman, blood-relative; 
408, 468, 737, 758, 813, 914, 1530, 
1944, 1961, 1978, 2166, 2604; gs. 
mé&ges, 2436, 2628, 2675, 2608, 
2879; ds. m&ge, 1978; as. mé&g, 
1339, 2439, 2484, 2982; np. ma- 
gas, I0I5; gp. maga, 247 (n.), 
1079, 1853, 2006, 2742; dp. ma- 
gum, 1167, 1178, 2614, 3065; 
m#gum, 2353; ap. Magas, 2815. 
(See Antiq. §§ 2 ff.) [Go. mégs.] 
—Cpds.: federen-, héafod-, 
wine-. 

mzg-burg, fc., kinsmen, kindred, 
clan; gs. -e, 2887. 

megen, n., MAIN, might, strength; 
gs. me@genes, 196, 1534, 1716, 
1835, 1844, 1887, 2647, megenes 
creft, 418 (cf. Angl. xxxv 468), si. 
1270; megnes, 670, 1761, 2084, 
2146; ds. megene, 789, 2667; as. 
megen, 518, 1706; — military 
force, host; gs. megenes, 155, 
(perh. 2647); as. megen, 445. — 
Cpd.: ofer-. 

megen-agendef, pres. ptc. [pl.], 
strong, mighty; gpm. -agendra, 
2837. 

megen-byrpen(n){, fjo., mighty 
(BURTHEN,) BURDEN; ds. 
-byrbenne, 1625; as. ~, 3001. 
[beran.] 

megen-creeft}, m., strength; as., 380. 
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megen-ellen{, n., mighty valor; as., 
659. : 

megen-fultum{, m., powerful help; 
BP. -a, 1455. 

megen-res{, m., mighty impetus; 
as., I519. 

megen-strengot, wk.f., 
STRENGG#h; ds., 2678. 

megen-wudut, mu., (MAIN-WwooD), 
mighty spear; as., 236. 

meg6(t), fc. (Siev. § 284 n. 4; Beitr. 
xxxi 73 ff.), mMArID(e), woman; 
3016; gp. megha, 924, 943, 1283. 
[OE. megden>M AID (EN).] 

mégp, f., tribe (orig. aggregate of 
blood-relatives), nation, people; ds. 
-€, 753 aS. -€, IOII; gp. -a, 25, 
1771; dp. -um, 5. [m&g.] 

mgzg-winef, mi., kinsman 
friend); np., 2479. 

m2l, n., {iime, suitable time, occa- 
sion; 316, 1008 (s&l ond mél); as., 
2633; gp. m&la, 1249, 1611 (séla 
ond mala), 2057; dp. (&rran) 
mélum: 907, 2237, 3035. [MEAL; 
cp. dial. ‘sSEALSandMEALS.’] 
— Cpd.: undern-; cpds. of mél= 
‘mark,’ ‘sign’: brogden-, greg-, 
hring-, sceaden-, wunden-. 

mzl-cearut, f., Cc A R E or sorrow of 
the time; as. -ceare, 189. 

mzl-gesceaft{, fi., time-allotment, 
destiny, fate; gp. -a, 2737. 

ménan, w 1., speak of, utter, relate, 
complain of; 1067, 3171; pret. 3 
sg. ménde, 2267; 3 pl. méndon, 
1149, 3149; pp. méned, 857. 
[NED.: ME AN, V.1"?; MOAN.] 

ge-mznan, w I., mention, complain; 
pret. opt. 3 pl. gem&nden, rror. 

menigo, see menigeo. 

mere, adj.ja., famous, glorious, tllus- 
trious; 15 times (marked*) in 
combination w. pbéoden; 1209*, 
1046*, 1715*; nsf. méru, 2016, 
mére (wk.?), 1952; msn. mére. 


great 


(and 
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2405; nsm.wk. mé#ra, 2011, 2587; 
gsm. méres, 797*; gsn.wk. méran, 
1729; dsm. mérum, 345*, 1301, 
1992", 2079, 2572*; dsm.wk. 
méran, 270; asm. mérne, 306, 
201*, 353", 1598", 2384*, 2721*, 
2788*, 3008, 3141*; asn. mére, 
1023; vs. mé&re, 1761, (wk.) méra, 
1474; npm. mére, 3070*. Supl. 
mérost, 898;— well known, no- 


torious; nsm. mére, 103; wk. 
méra, 762. [Go. -méreis; OHG. 
mari; cp. Ger. Méarchen.] — 


Cpds.: fore-, heaSo-. 

mzro6o, f., fame, glory, glorious deed ; 
857; as., 659, 687, 2134, mérdu, 
2514; gp. m&rda, 408, 504(?), 
1530, 2640, 2645; ap. ~, 504?, 


2678, 2996. [Go. mé€ripa.] — 
Cpd.: ellen-. 

mest, m., MAST; 1898; ds. -e, 36, 
1905. 


mést, see micel. 

mézte, adj.ja., moderate, insignifi- 
cant, small; supl. m&tost, 1455. 
[metan. See NED.: MEET, adj.] 

magat, wk.m., (1) son; maga (Healf- 
denes), 189, 2143, Si. 2587; vs. 
(~), 1474. (2) young man, man; 
978, 2675; as. magan, 943. Cp. 
mago. 

magan, prp., pres. I sg. meg, can, 
MAY, may well; be able; 1 sg. 
meg, 277, 1822, 2739, 2801; 2 sg. 
meaht, 2047, miht, 1378; 3 Sg. 
MEE, 930, 942, 1341, 1365, 1484, 
1700, 1733, 1837, 2032, 2260, 
2448, 2600, 2864, 3064, Eabe meg: 
478, 2764, Si. 2291; opt. I sg. 
mage, 680, .2749; 3 88. ~™, 2539; 
rt pl. megen, 2654; pret. I sg. 
meahte, 1659, 2877; mihte, 571, 
656, 967; 3 sg. meahte, 542, 754, 
762(opt.?), 1032, 1078, 1130, 1150, 
1561, 2340, 2464, 2466, 2547, 
2673, 2770, 2855, 2870, 2904, 
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2971; mnechte, 1082, 1496, 1515, 
1877; mihte, 190, 207, 462, 511, 
1446, 1504, 1508, 2091, 2609, 2621, 
2954 (opt.?); 1 pl. meahton, 941, 
3079; 3 pl. meahton, 648, 797 
(opt.?), 1156, 1350, 1454, “911, 
2373; mihton, 308, 313 (opt.?), 
2683, 3162; opt. 1 sg. meahte, 
2520; 3 sg. meahte, 243, 780 
(ind.?), 1130(?), 1919; mihte, 1140. 
— (Without inf.: 754, 762, 707, 
2001.) 

magas, -a, -um, see még. 

mage (mé&ge), wk.f., kinswoman 
(mother); gs. magan, 1391. [mé&g.] 

magot, mu., son; mago (Healf- 
denes), 1867, 2011, si. 1465. [Go. 
magus. Cp. hilde-, dret-, wrec- 
mecg (mecg).] 

mago-drihtt, fi., band of young re- 
tainers; 67. 

mago-rinc}, m., young warrior; gp. 
-a, 730. 

mago-Segn}, m., young retainer, 
THANE; 408, 2757; ds. magu- 
pegne, 2079; gp. magobegna, 
1405; dp. -um, 1480; ap. magu- 
pegnas, 293. 

man(n), man-, see mon(n), mon-. 

man, n., crime, guilt, wickedness; ds. 
-€, 978, 1055; is. -e, rro. [OHG. 
mein, cp. Ger. Meineid.] 

man-for-dédlat, wk.m., wicked de- 
stroyer, evil-doer; np. -ford&dlan, 
563. [dé&d.] 

manian, w 2., admonish, urge; pres. 
3 Sg. manad, 2057. [Ger. mahnen.] 

manig, see monig. 

man-licef, adv.. MANful Lv, no- 
bly; 1046. 

man-scada}, wk.m., wicked ravager, 
evil-doer; 712, 737, 1339, -sceada, 
2514. 

mara, see micel. 

mapelian({), w 2., speak, discourse, 
make a speech; used in introduc- 
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ing direct discourse, see Intr. lv; 
pret. 3 sg. mapelode, 286%, 3488, 
360%, 371°, 405%, 456%, 499%, 529%, 
631°, 925°; O57 secer sas isers 
1383°, 1473%, 16519, 1687%, 18175) 
1840, 19999, 25105, 26319, 27248, 
2862*, 3076°; mapelade, 2425. 
[Cp. Go. mapljan. ZfdA. xlvi 
260 ff.] 

madm-zht{, fi., precious property, 
treasure; gp. -a, 1613, 2833. 

mapm-gestréon({) (+), n., treasure; 
gp. -a, 1931. 

ma6(6)um, m., precious or valuable 
thing, treasure; ds. mapme, 1902; 
madme, 1528; as. mapdum, 160, 
1052, 2055, 3016; np. mapmas, 
1860; gp. mapma, 1784, 2143, 
2166 (méara ond ~), 2779, 27099, 
3011; madma, 36, 41; dp. maod- 
mum, 1898 (méarum ond ~), 
2103, 2788; madmum, 1048 (méa- 
rum ond ~); ap. mapmas, 1867, 
2146, 2236, 2490, 2640, 2865, 
3131; madmas, 385, 472, 1027, 
1482, 1756. [Go. maipms. See 
T.C. § 6.] — Cpds.: dryht-, gold-, 
hord-, ofer-, sinc-, wundur-. 

madpum-fet(t)+, n., precious ves- 
sel; 2405 (madpum-). [va T.] 

madpum-gifut, f., treasure-G I ving; 
ds. -gife, 1301. 

maddum-sigle}, nja., precious jewel; 
gp. maddumsigla, 2757. 

madpum-sweordt, n., 
SWORD} as., 1023. 

maddoum-welat, wk.m., wEAtth of 
treasure; ds. -welan, 2750. 
[WEAL.] 

mé, see ic. 

méagol, adj., earnest, forceful, hearty; 
dp. méaglum, 1980. [IF. xx 317.] 

mearc, f., MAR K, limit; ([frontier-] 
district); ds. -e, 2384 (life’s end). 
—Cpds.: Weder- (see Proper 
Names); fot-, mil-gemearc. 


precious 
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mearcian, w 2., MARK, make a 
mark; pres. 3 sg. mearcad, 450; 
pp. gemearcod, 1264; nsn., 1695. 

mearc-stapat, wk.m., (‘MAR K-’ 
haunter), wanderer in the waste 
borderland; 103; ap. -stapan, 
1348. [steppan; MARcH.] (See 
Kemble L 9.1. i 35 ff., 48; Gum- 
mere G. O. 54.) 

mearh}, m., horse, steed; 2264; np. 
mé€aras, 2163; gp. méara, 2166; 
dp. méarum, 855, 917, 1048, 1898; 
ap. méaras, 865, 1035. ([Cp. 
MARE. ] 

mearn, see murnan. 

mec, see ic. 

méce({), mja., sword; 1938; gs. 
méces, 1765, 1812, 2614, 2939; as. 
méce, 2047, 2978; gp. méca, 2685; 
dp. mécum, 565. [Go. mékeis.] — 
Cpds.: beado-, heft-, hilde-. 

méd, f., MEED, reward; ds. -e, 
21463 as. -e, 2134; gp. -o (Lang. § 
18.3), 1178. [OS. méda, cp. Go. 
mizdé.] 

medo, medu, mu., MEAD; ds. 
medo, 604; as. medu, 2633;[medo, 
F. 39]. (Cf. Schrader L 9.49.2. 
Sot ehe-b. Mlor yt.) 

medo-ern{, n., MEA D-hall; as., 609. 
[Cf. Beitr. xxxv 242.] 

medo-benc}, fi. ME AD-BENCH; 
medu-, 776; ds. medu-bence, 
1052, medo-, 1067, 2185, meodu-, 
1902. Cp. ealo-. 

medo-ful(1){, n.. MEA D-cup; as. 
-ful, 624, I0I5. 

medo-heal(l){, f.,. MEA D-HALL; 
-heal, 484; ds. meodu-healle, 638. 

medo-stigt, f., path to the ME A D- 
hall; as. -stigge, 924. See stig. 

medu-dréam{, m., ME A D-joy, fes- 
tivity; as., 2016. 

medu-seldt, n., MEA D-house; as., 
3065. See sald. 

melda, wk.m., informer; gs. meldan, 
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2405. [Cp. Ger. melden.] (A. 1 
24T Ni. I.) 

meltan, Ill, M E L T; 3011; pret. 3 sg. 
mealt, 2326; 3 pl. multon, 1120. 

ge-meltan, 111, MELT; pret. 3 sg. 
gemealt, 897, 1608, 1615, 2628 
Gigs cis Aj) 217): 

mene(t)+, mi., mecklace; as., 1199. 
[OS. hals-meni; cp. VED.: MANE.] 

mengan, w I., mix, MINGle, stir up; 
1449; pp. nsn. gemenged, 848, 
1593- [ge-mong.] 

menigeo, wk.f., multitude, a great 
MANY; menigo, 41; as. menigeo, 
2143. [monig.] 

meodo-setl{, n., MzEA D-(house-) 
SEAT, i.e. hall-seat; gp. -a, § (n.). 
See setl. 

meodo-wongt, m., plain near the 
ME A D-hall; ap. -as, 1643. 

meodu-benc, -heal(l), see medo-. 

meodu-scenct, mi., MEA D-vessel, 
-cup, dp. -um, 1980. See scencan. 

meoto, ap. of me(o)tut, f., medita- 
tion, thought(s); 489 (n.) 

meotod-, see metod-. 

mercels, m., MARK, aim; gs. -es, 
2439. [mearc.] 

mere, mi., MERE, lake, pool, tsea; 
1362; Yds. (Oy sshas., S45," 1130; 
1603. [Go. mari-, Ger. Meer; cp. 
M E R maid.] 

mere-déor{, n., sea-beast; as., 558. 
[DEE R; Ger. Tier.] 

mere-farat, wk.m., sear A Rer; gs. 
-faran, 502. 

mere-fisct, m., sea-F IS H; gp. -fixa, 
549. 

mere-grundt{, m., bottom of a lake; 
as., 21003 ap. -as, 1449. 

mere-hreglt, n., sea-garment, sail; 
gp. -a, 1905. 

mere-lidend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], seafarer; vp. -lidende, 255. 

mere-str&t}, f., sea-path; ap.-a, 514. 
[STREET] 
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mere-strengot, wk.f.,sTRENGth 
in the sea; as., 533. 

mere-wift, n., ME RE-woman, wa- 
ter-witch; as., 1519. 

mergen, see morgen. 

metan, v, measure, tiraverse (cp. 
Lat. ‘ (e)metiri’, see MLN. xxxiii 
221 f.); pret. 3 sg. met, 924; 2 pl. 
mé&ton, 514; 3 pl. ~, 917, 1633. 
[MET E,] 

métan,-w I., MEET, find, come 
upon; pret. 3 sg. métte, 751; 3 pl. 
métton, 1421. [Go. -mdtjan.] 

ge-métan, w I., MEET, find; pret. 
3 Sg. gemétte, 757; 3 pl. (hy) 
gemétton (met each other), 25092; 
opt. 3 sg. gemétte, 2785. Cp. ge- 
méting. 

Metodj{, m., God (perh. orig. gover- 
nor); I10, 706, 967,979, 1057, 1611, 
2527 (ruler, cp. 1057 f.); gs. -es, 
670; ds. -e, 169, 1778; as. Metod, 
180. [metan; cp. OS. Metod; 
ON. mjotudr ‘ ordainer of fate,’ 
‘fate ?; Angl. xxxv 124.] — Cpd.: 
Eald-. 

metod-sceaft{, fi., decree of fate, 
death; ds. -e, 2815; as. meotod- 
sceaft, 1077; metodsceaft (séon, cf. 
Angl. xxxv 465), 1180 (so Gen. 
1743). 

mepel (mepel) (f), n., council, meet- 
ing; ds. meple, 1876. [Go. mapl.] 

me®Sel-stede}, mi., place of assembly 
(cp. ping-stede), batile-field; ds. 
medelstede, 1082. 

mebel-word{, n., formal word; dp. 
-um, 236 (‘ words of parley,’ Cl. 
Hall). 

micel, adj., great, large, M UC H; 120, 
502; msf., 67, 146, [2oor]; nsn., 
170, 771; gsn. micles, 2185; gsm. 
wk. miclan, 978; dsf.wk. ~, 2840; 
asm. micelne, 3098; asf. micle, 
1778, 3091; asn. micel, 69, 270, 
1167;isn. micle, 922; dpf. miclum, 
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958; apm. micle, 1348; — gsn. 
micles (adv.), much, far, 694; isn. 
micle (adv.), much, 1283, 1579, 
2651. —|[MICKLE, MUCKLE 
(arch., dial.); Go. mikils.] — 
Comp. mara, greater, MORE; 
1353, 2555; nsn. mare, 1560; gsf. 
maran, 1823; dsn. ~, 1011; asm. 
™, 247, 753, 2016; asf. ~, 5333 
asn. madre, 136 (more, additional), 
518. [Go. maiza.] — Supl. mest, 
greatest; 1195; nsf., 2328; nsn., 78, 
193, 1119; asf. mé#ste, 459, 1079; 
asn. mé&st, 2768, 3143; isn. m&ste, 
2181. [Go. maists.] — mést, 
subst. n., see ma. 

mid, I. prep., with; (1) w. acc., with, 
together with (persons); 357, 633, 
662, 879, 1672, 2652.— (2) w. 
dat., a) among; 77 (mid yldum), 
195 (mid Géatum), 274, 461, 902, 
EIA4'5;) 2IG2ZH LOE 126232, 92948) 
[2990]; b) together with, along with; 
(persons:) (125), 923, 1051, 1128, 
1313, 1317, 1407, 1592, 1924, 
1963, 2034, 2627, 2949, 3011, 
3065; postposit., stressed: 41, 880, 
1625; (things:) 125, (483), 1868, 
2308, 2788, cp. 2468 (n.); 1706 
(virtually and); c) (manner:) with 
(s.t. semi-adv. phrases); 317, 
(438), 475, 483, 779, 1217, 1219, 
1493, 1892, 2056 (mid rihte, ‘ by 
right ’), 2221, 2378, 2535; d) (in- 
strument:) with, by means of; 243, 
438, (475), 574, 746, 748, 1184, 
1437, 1461, 1490, 1659, (2535), 
2720, 2876, 2917, 2993, 3091; e) 
(time:) with, at; 126 (mid &rdege). 
— (3) w. instr., by means of, 
through; 2028.—TII. adv. (cp. 
prep. foll. its case); 1642 (among 
them), 1649 (too, with them). — 
[Go. mip, Ger. mit.] Cf. E. Hittle, 
Zur Geschichte der ae. Pripos. mid 
und wid (Ang. F. ii), roor. 
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middan-geard, m., M1 p D Je’ dwell- 
ing (YARD), world, earth (con- 
sidered as the center of the uni- 
verse, the region between heaven 
and hell, or the inhabited land 
surrounded by the sea); gs. -es, 
504, 751; ds. -e, 2996; as. (geond 
pisne) middangeard: 75, 1771. 
[Go. midjungards, etc.; NED.: 
MIDDENERD,MIDD/Je-ERD, 
(-)earth.] (Cf. Grimm D.M. 662 
(794); P. Grdr2 iii 377 f.; Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye L 4.42. n. 
346; Cleasby-Vigftisson, Jcel.- 
Eng. Dict., & Gering, Glossary of 
Edda, s.v. midgardr; R.-L. iii 
221.) 

midde, wk.f.; ds. in on middan, in 
the MID Die, 2705. 

middel-niht}, fc.. MIDDLE of the 
NIGHT; dp. -um, 2782, 2833. 

miht, fi., MIGHT, power, strength; 
as., 940; dp. -um, 7oo. [Go. 
mahts.] 

mihtig, adj., MI G H T Y; 1339; asn., 
558, I519;— applied to God: 
msm., 701, 1716, 1725; dsm.wk. 
-an, 1398. — Cpds.: el-, fore-. 

milde, adj.ja.. MILD, kind; 1229; 
dpn. mildum, 1172. Supl. mild- 
ust, 3181. (Cf. IF. xli 352 ff.) 

mil-gemearct, n., measure by 
MILES; gs. -es, 1362. [Fr. Lat. 
milia; M AR K.] 

milts, fj6., kindness; 2921. [milde.] 

min, gs. of pers. pron., see ic. 

min, poss. pron., MY, MINE; 262, 
343, 391, 436, 468, 1325%, 1325°, 
1776, 2434, [F. 24]; nsf., 550; nsn., 
476, 2742; gsn. mines, 450; dsm. 
minum, 473, 965, 1226, 2420, 
2729, 3093; dsf. minre, 410; asm. 
minne, 255, 418, 445, 638, 1180, 
2012, 2147 (on [min]ne sylfes 
dém), 2651, 2652; asf. mine, 453, 
558, 1706, 2799; asm. min, 345, 
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2737 (absol., my own), 2750, 
2879; vsm. min, 365, 457, 530, 
1169, 1704, 2047, 2095; isn. mine, 
776, 837, 1955, 2685, 2837; npm. 
mine, 415, 2470; gpm. minra, 431, 
633, 2251; dpm. minum, 1480, 
2797, 2804; apm. mine, 293, 1336, 
1345, 2815; [vpm. ~, F. ro]. 

missan({)+, w r., w. gen., {MISS 
(a mark); pret. 3 sg. miste, 2439. 

missére}, n., half-year; gp. (fela) 
misséra: 153, 2620, (hund) ~: 
1498, 1769. [ON. misseri. Cp. 
Go. missd; OE. géar. ZfdA. iii 
407, Xili 576.] 

mist-hlip{, n., mis Ty hill, cover of 
darkness; dp. -hleopum, 710. 

mistig({) (+), adj., Mis T vy, dark; 
apm. -e, 162. 

mod, n., mind, spirit, heart; 50, 540 
(temper), 730, I150; gs. médes, 
I71, 436, 810, 1229, 1603, 1706, 
2100; ds. méde, 624, 753, 1307, 
1418, 1844, 2281, 2527, 2581; as. 
mod, 67; high spirit, courage: ns. 
1057, as. 1167; [ds. made, F. 12]; 
pride, arrogance: as., 1931 (?, see 
note). [moo vD.]— Cpds.: bol- 
gen-, galg-, gedmor-, gled-, giid-, 
hréoh-, sarig-, stid-, swid-, wérig-, 
yrre-. 

méd-cearuf, f., sorrow of soul; as. 
-ceare, 1778, 1992, 3149. 

m6d-gehygdf, fni., thought; dp. -um, 
233. 

méd-geponc(}), m.n., THOUGHT(s), 
mind; as., 1729. 

méod-gidmor}, adj., sad at heart; 
nsn., 2894. 

modig, adj., high-spirited, coura- 
geous, brave; 604, 1508, 1643, 
1812, 2757; wk. mddega, 813; 
gsm. mddges, 502, mddiges 2698; 
gsn.wk. moddgan, 670; dsm.wk. 
modigan, 3011; npm. mddge, 855, 
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modige, 1876; gpm. médigra, 312. 
[moo D y.] — Cpd.: fela-. 

modig-lic, adj., brave, gallant; comp. 
apm. -licran, 337- 

mod-lufu (-lufe) (}), wk.f., heart’s 
LOVE, affection; gs. -lufan, 1823. 

méddor, fc., MO THER; 1258, 1270, 
1282, 1683, 21183 as., 1538, 2139, 
2932. 

mdd-sefaj, wk.m., mind, spirit, 
heart, character; 349, 1853, 2628; 
ds. -sefan, 180; as. ~, 2012. 

méd-pracul, f., zmpetuous courage, 
daring; ds. -prece, 385. 

mon(n), me. (s.t., in as., wk.m.), 
MAN; mon, 209, 510, 1099, 1560, 
1645, 2281, 2297, 2355, 2479 
2590, 2996, 3065, 3175; Man, 25, 
503, 534, 1048, 1172, 1175, 1316, 
1353, 1398, 1534, 1876, 1958; gs. 
monnes, 1729, 2897; Mmannes, 
1057, 1994, 2080, 2533, 2541, 
2555, 2098; ds. men, 655, 752, 
1879, 2285; menn, 2189; as. man, 
1489; mannan, 297, 1943, 2127, 
2774, 3108; mannon, 577; Mp. 
men, 50, 162, 233, 1634, 3162, 
3165; gp. monna, 1413, 2887; 
manna, 155, 202, 380, 7OI, 712, 
735) 779, 789, 810, 914, 1461, 
1725, 1835, 1915, 2527, 2645, 
2672, 2836, 3056, 3057, 30098, 
3181; ap. men, 69, 337, 1582, 
1717. (The ns. used as a kind of 
indef. pron. [cp. Ger. man], one, 
they (any one): 1172, 1175, 2355 
(25, 1048, 1534); omission of this 
pron.: 1365.)— Cpds.: fyrn-, 
gled-, gléo-, gum-, it-, lid-, s&-, 
wépned-. 

mona, wk. m., MOON; [F. 7]; as. 
monan, 94. 

mon-cyn(n), nja.. MANKIND; gs. 
moncynnes, 196, 1955; man- 
cynnes, 164, 1276, 2181; ds. 
mancynne, IIo, 
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mon-dréam}, m., joy of life among 
MEN; as. mandréam, 1264; dp. 
mondréamum, I715. 

mon-dryhtent, m., (liege) lord; 
2865; mandryhten, 2647; mon- 
drihten, 436; gs. mondryhtnes, 


3149, man-, 2849; ds. man- 
dryhtne, 1249, 2281, mandrihtne, 
1229; as. mondryhten, 2604, 


man-, 1978 (ns.?). 

monig, adj., (sg.) MANY 4a, (pl.) 
many; used as adj. (w. noun): 
689, 838, 908, 918, 2762, 3022, 
3077; [menig, F. 13]; nsf., 776; 
nsn., 1510; nsm. manig, 399, 854 
(noun understood), 1112, 1289; 
dsm. monegum, 1341, 1419; dsf. 
manigre, 75; asm. manig, 1015; 
epf. manigra, 1178; dpm. mane- 
gum, 2103; dpf. monegum, 5; 
apm. manige, 337; apf. monige, 
1613 (noun understood); — used 
as subst., abs.: nsm. monig, 857, 
171 (w. adj.); manig, 1860; dsm. 
manegum, 1887; npm. monige, 
2982; manige, 1023; gpm. man- 
igra, 2091; dp.(s.?)m. manegum, 
349; apm. monige, 1598; — w. 
gen.: dp.(s.?)m. monegum, 2001, 
3I1II; manegum, 1235; dpf. mani- 
gum, 1771; apm. manige, 728. 
[Go. manags; Ger. manch.] 

mon-dwere, adj.ja., gentle, kind; 
supl. -Owérust, 3181. Cp. ge- 
pwere. 

mor, m., MOO R, marsh, waste land, 
desert; ds. -e, 7103 aS. MOr, 1405; 


ap. -as, 103, 162, 1348. (Ci. A. 
1 113; L 4.66 b.o.) 
morgen, m., (ja.), MORN ing, 


MO RRO W; 1077, 1784; mergen, 
2103, 2124;ds. morgne, 2484; mer- 
genne, 565, 2039; aS. morgen, 
837; gp. morna, 2450. [Go. matr- 
gins. ] 
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morgen-ceald{, adj., coLD in the 
MORN ing; 3022. 

morgen-léoht({), n.. MoRNing- 
LIGHT, sun; 604, 917. 

morgen-long{, adj., Jasting the 
MO RNing; asm. morgenlongne 
(deg, ‘the whole forenoon’), 
2894. See and-long. 

Mmorgen-swégi{, mi., 
cry; 120. 

morgen-tid(j), fi., MO RN ing; as., 
484, 518. 

mor-hop{, n., Mo 0 R-refreat; ap. -u, 
450. Cp. fen-hop. 

morna, see morgen. 

moroé-bealut, nwa., MURDer 
(-B ALE); as. -beala, 136 (Lang. 
§ 18.2). 

mordor, n., MURDER, Slaying; 
gs. moroOres, 1683, 2055; ds. mor- 
pre, 1264, mordre (swealt): 892, 
2782. 

morpor-bealot, nwa.,. MURDER, 
slaughter ; as. morpor-, 1079, 2742. 

morpor-bed(d)t, nja., B E D of death 
(by violence); morporbed, 2436. 

morpor-hetet, mi., MURDE Rous 
HATE or hostility; gs. -hetes, 1105. 

*motan, prp., (1) may, have op portu- 
nity, be allowed; pres. 2 sg. most, 
1671; 3 sg. mot, 186, 442, 603; I 
pl. mdton, 347 (opt.?); 2 pl. ~, 
395; opt. I sg. mote, 431; 2 sg. 
~, 11775 3 S8- ~; 1387; 3 pl. 
m6éton, 365; pret. I sg. méste, 
1487, 1998, 2797; 3 Sg. ~, 168, 
706, 735, 894, 1939, 2504, 2574(?), 
2827, 3053, 3100; 3 pl. moston, 
1628, 2038, 2124, 2984, mostan, 
2247; opt. 2 sg. moste, 961; 3 sg. 
~, 2241 (ind.?); 3 pl. mdston, 
1088, 1875. (With ellipsis of inf.: 
603, 1177, 1387, 1487, 2247.) — 
(2) M UST; pres. 3 sg. mot, 2886; 
pret. 3 sg. mdste, 1939(?), 2574 
(?, n.). [wus T fr. méste.] 


MO RN ing- 
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ge-munan, prp., w. acc., bear in 
MIND, remember, think of; pres. 1 
Sg. geman, 1220, 2633, gemon, 
2427; 3 Sg. geman, 265, 2042; ge- 
mon, 1185, 1701; imp. sg. gemyne, 
659; pret. 3 sg. gemunde, 758, 
870, 1129, 1259, 1270, 1290, 1465, 
2114, 2391, 2431, 2488, 2606, 
2678; 3 pl. gemundon, 179; opt. 3 
sg. gemunde, 1141.— Cp. on- 
munan; ge-mynd. 

mund, f., thand; dp. -um, 236, 514, 
T46I, 3022, 30091; (protection, 
in: mund-bora). [Cp. NED.: 
MOUND, sb] 

mund-bora, wk.m., protector, guard- 
tan; 1480, 2779. [beran.] 

mund-gripe{, mi., hand-c R1P; ds., 
380, 965 (MS. hand-), 1534, 1938; 
aS i753 

murnan, II, (1) MOURN, be sad, 
pres. opt. 3 sg. murne, 1385; pres. 
ptc. nsn. murnende, 50. — (2) 
have anxiety or fear (about, for); 
pret. 3 sg. mearn, 1442; (shrink 
from:) ~, 136, 1537; (scruple:) 
~, 3129 (or mourn?).— Cpd.: 
be-; cp. un-murn-lice. 

mipa, wk.m., MOUTH, opening, 
({t]door); as. mipan, 724. 

mud-bonat, wk.m., one who destroys 
with the MOUTH, devourer; ds. 
-bonan, 2079. 

myndgian, w 2., (recollect), remiND; 
pres. 3 sg. myndgas, 2057; pres. 
ptc. (mc.) myndgiend, 1105. See 
ge-myndgian. [(ge-)myndig.] 

ge-myndgian, w 2., call to MIND; 
pp. gemyndgad, 2450. 

myne}, mi., MIND, desire, 2572; love, 
kind thought; as., 169. [Go. muns.] 

ge-myne, see ge-munan. 

myntan, w t., intend, think; pret. 3 
sg. mynte, 712, 731, 762. [Cp. 
munan; MIN T (dial., arch.).] 
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myrce({), adj.ja., dark; asm.wk. 
myrcan, 1405. [MUR K.] 

myr6(u)t, f., disturbance, trouble, 
affliction; gp. myrde, 810 (n.). 
[m(i)erran>w A R.] 


na, see no. 

naca{, wk.m., boat, ship; 1896, 1903; 
gs. nacan, 214; as. ~, 295. [Ger. 
Nachen.] — Cpd.: hring-. 

nacod, adj.. NAKED, bare; 2273 
(-draca, smooth); nsn. (ref. to 
sword), 2585; apn. (~), 539. 

neebben, see habban. 

nefne, see nefne. 

nzfre, adv... NEVER; 247, 583, 
591, 655, 718, 1041, 1048; w. ne 
added before verb, 1460, [F. 37, si. 
néfre, F. 39]. 

né&gan{}, w 1., accost, address; pret. 
38g. (wordum) n&gde, 1378. [JF. 
xx 320; Holt. Et.: cp. néah.] 

ge-negan{, w 1., (approach), assail, 
attack; pret. 3 pl. genegdan, 2206 
-don, 2916 (T.C. § 28); pp. ge- 
néged, 1439. 

negl, m., NAIL; gp. -a, 985. 

negl(i)an, w 1. (2.), NAIL; pp. asn. 
negled, 2023 (n.). 

né&nig, pron., No, no one, none; adj.: 
nsn., 1514; asm. n&nigne, 1197; 
gpm. nénigre, 949; — subst. (w. 
gen.): n&énig, 157, 242, 691, 850, 
1933; dsm. n&negum, 508. [ne, 
®nig.] 

nére, nzron, nes (=ne wees), see 
eom., 

nes({)+, adv., by No means; 562, 


2262. [=nealles; cf. Horn, Pal. 
cxxxv § 75.] 
nes(s), m., headland, bluff; ds. 


NLSSe, 2243, 2417; as. nes, 1430, 
1600, 2898; gp. nessa, 1360; ap. 
nessas, 1358, 1411, 1912. [NED.: 
NESS, cp. ON. nes.] — Cpds.: s&-; 
Earna-, Hrones-. 
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nes-hlidt, n., (slope of) headland; 
dp. -hleoSum, 1427. 

nah, see agan. 

nalas, nales, nales, nallas, nalles, 
see nealles. 

nam, naman, see niman. 

nama, wk.m., NAME; 343, 1457; 
[F. 24]; as. naman, 78. 

nan, pron., adj., NO; nsn., 988; 
subst., w. partit. gen., NONE; 
[F. 41]; nsn., 803. [ne, an.] 

nat, see witan. 

nat-hwylc({), pron., some (one), a 
certain (one); adj.: dsm. -um, 
1513;—subst., w. partit. gen.: 
NsM., 2215, 2233; gSM. -eS, 2053, 
2223. [=ne wat, see 274; cp. ON. 
nokkurr; Lat. ‘ nescio quis.’] 

ne, adv., Not; immediately prec. the 
verb, 138 times, 38, 50, 80, 83, 
109, II9, 154, 162, 180, etc.; [F. 
3%, 3°, 4%, 20, 37, 41]. né, conj., 
Nor, after (or within) negat. 
clause, 157, 169, 577, 584, 793, 
1084, ITOI, 1454, 1736%, 1737, 
1930, 2126, 2185, 2263, 2264, 
2348, 2533, 2628, 2738, 2857, 
3016, [F. 39]; w. ne added before 
verb: 182, 245, 862, 1515, 2922, 
[F. 3%, 3%, 4%]; disjunct. phrases, 
né léof nélad 51z, né...né...né 
1393™>, 1394%, w. first neg. omit- 
ted: r né sipdan 718, sid né nord 
858, wordum né worcum 1100, 
wyrda né worda 3030, si. 1454%, 
1736; — after positive clause: 
510, 739, 1071, 2217, 2297. (Cf. 
L 6.14.) 

néah, near, NIGH; I. adv.; 1221, 
2870. —II. prep. (usu. following 
the noun), w. dat., near, on, by, 
close to; 564, 1924, 2242, 2290, 
2547, 2831, 2853; néh, [2215], 
2411. —TIII. (predic.) adj.; 1743, 
2420, 2728.— Comp. adv. néar, 
NEARer; 745.— Supl. adj. 
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niehsta, nyhsta, Jast; dsm. nieh- 
stan (side), 2511; nyhstan (~), 
1203. [NEXT.] 

nealles, adv., Not at ALL; 
2167, 2179, 2221, 2363, 
2873, 3089; nalles, 338, 
1076, 1442, 2503, 2832, 
3015, 3019, 3023; nales, 1811; 
nallas, 1719, 1749; nalas, 1493, 
1529, 1537; nales, 43. [ne, ealles.] 
Cp. nes. 

néan, adv., from near, near; néan, 
528, 839; néan, 1174, 2317; néon, 
3104. 

néar, see néah. 

nearo, adj.wa.. NARROW; ap. 
(s.?)f. nearwe, 1409. 

nearo, nwa., straits, difficulty, dis- 
tress; as., 2350, 2594. [neut. of 
nearo, adj.] 

nearo-creft{, m., art of rendering 
difficult of access; dp. -um, 2243. 

nearo-faht, adj., cruelly hostile; gsm. 
-fages, 2317. 

nearo-pearf{, f., severe distress; as. 
-€, 422. 

nearwe, adv., NAR RO Wy, closely; 
976. 

nearwian, w 2., press (hard); pp. ge- 
nearwod, 1438. 

nefa, wk.m., nephew; 2170, 1203 
(grandson?); ds. nefan, 881; as. 
~, 2206;— grandson: ns. nefa, 
1962. [MnE. nephew fr. OFr., fr. 
Lat. (acc.) nepotem.] 

nefne, nemne, I. conj.; (1) w. subj.: 
unless, if — not; nefne 1056, 3054, 
nefne 250, 3074, hemne 1552 
(ind.?), 2654. (2) w. ind.: except 
that; nefne, 1353. (3) without 
verb (after negat.): except; nefne, 
1934, 2151, 2533.——II. prep., w. 
dat.: except; nemne, 1081. [Cp. 
Go. niba(i); Beitr. xxix 264; Arch. 
cxix 178 ff.] — See nymbpe; baton. 
(Cf. Kock‘ 115 ff.) 


2145; 
2596, 
Io18, 
2919, 
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néh, see néah. 

nelle, see willan. 

nemnan, w I., NAME, call; 2023; 
pres. 3 pl. nemnad, 364; pret. 3 
pl. nemdon, 1354. [nama; Go. 
namnjan.] — Cpd.: be-. 

nemne, see nefne. 

néod-ladut, f., desire; dp. -laSu[m], 
1320 (Lang. §20.3). (Cf. Arch. 
cxv 179.) See niod. 

néon, see néan. 

néosan, néosian, w 1. 2. (T.C. § 9), 
w. gen., seek out, inspect, go to, 
visit, attack; néosan 125, 1786, 
1791, 1806, 2074, niosan 2366, 
2388; néosian I15, 1125, niosian 
2071, 30453 pres. 3 sg. niosad, 
2486. [Go. niuhsjan.] 

néotan}, Il, w. gen., make use of, 
enjoy; imp. sg. néot, 1217. [Ger. 
geniessen.] — Cpd.: be-. 

neowol, adj., precipitous, steep; apm. 
neowle, 1411. [Cf. Siev. § 73.3; 
Betir. xxx 135:] 

nerian, w 1., save, protect; pres. 3 sg. 
nered, 572; pp. genered, 827. 
[(ge-)nesan; Go. nasjan.] 

ge-nesan, v, be saved, survive, get 
safely through; abs.: pret. 3 sg. 
genes, 999; W. acc.: pret. I sg. ~, 
2426; 3 Sg. ~, 19773; [3 pl. gen&- 
son ‘bore,’ F. 47]; pp. genesen, 
2397. [Go. ga-nisan; Ger. gene- 
sen.] 

néGan, w 1., venture (on); pret. 2 pl. 
(on..weter aldrum) népdon, 
510; opt. 1 pl. (si.) néddon, 538; 
—w. acc., brave, dare; pres. pte. 
nédende, 2350. [Go. ana-nanbp- 
jan.] 

ge-népan, w 1., venture (on); (under 
yda gewin aldre) genépan, 1460; 
pret. opt. r sg. (si.) genédde, 
21333 — W. acc., engage in, brave, 
dare; int., 1033; pret. 1 ‘sg. 
genédde, 1656, 2511; 3 sg. (under 
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.. stan) ~, 888; 1 pl. genéddon, 
959. Cp. ge-digan. 

nicor(t)+, m., water-monster; gp. 
nicera, 845; ap. niceras, 422, 575, 
nicras 1427. [NIC KER (arch.); 
OHG. nihhus, Ger. Nix(e).] (Cf. 
ZfdPh. iii 388, 399; iv 197; Angl. 
xxxvi170; MLR. x 85f.; R.-L. iii 
Br7 4D) 

nicor-hust{, n., abode of water-mon- 
Sters; gp. -a, I41I. 

nid-gripet (=nyd-, cf. Lang. § 1), 
mi., forceful or coercive G RIP3ds., 
976. 

niehsta, see néah. 

nigon, num., NINE; 4. nigene, 575. 

niht, fc., NIGHT; 115, 547, 640, 
1320, 2116; gs. nihtes, adv., by 
night; 422, 2269, 2273, 3044 (n.); 
ds, niht, 575, 683, 702, 1334 
(gystran niht); as. ~, 135, 736, 
2938; gp. (fif) nihta (‘ days,’ cf. 
Par. § 10, c. xi), 545, nihta 1365; 
dp. nihtum, 167, 275, 2211; ap. 
(seofon) niht,s EN NIGHT, 517. 
— Cpds.: middel-, sin-. 

niht-bealut, nwa., NI G H T-evil; gp. 
-bealwa, 193. 

niht-helm}, m., cover of NIGHT; 
1780. 

niht-long, adj., Jasting a NIGHT; 
asm, -ne, 528. See and-long. 

niht-weorct, n.. NIGHT-WORK; 
ds. -e, 827. 

niman, Iv, take, seize; 1808, 3132; 
pres. 3 sg. nymed, 508; pret. 3 sg. 
nom 1612, nam 746, [2216], 2986; 
1 pl. nadman, 2116; pp. numen, 
1153;—-carry off (w. subject: 
déa%, hild, etc.); pres. 3 sg. nimed 
441, 447, 1491, 2536, nymed 1846; 
opt. 3 sg. nime, 452, 1481. [Go. 
niman, Ger. nehmen; see NED.: 
NIM, NUMB, Nimble.] — Cpds.: 
be-, for-. 

ge-niman, Iv, take, seize, take away; 
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pret. 3 sg. gendm, 2776, genam 
122, 1302, 1872, 2429; pp. genu- 
men, 3165. 

niod(}), f., desire, pleasure; as. -e, 
2116, 

nios(i)an, see néosan. 

niodor, see niper. 

niowe, see niwe. 

nipan(}), I, grow dark; pres. ptc. 
nipende (niht): 547, 649. 

nis, see eom. 

nid, m., (ill-will, envy), violence; ds. 
nipe, 2680; hostility, persecution, 
trouble, affliction; ns. 2317; ds. 
nide, 827; as. nid, 184, 276, 423, 
[F. 9]; — tbattle, contest; ds. nise, 
2585; gp. nida, 882, 1962, 2170, 
2350, 2397, [F. 21], w. verb (in- 
strum. sense): 845, 1439 (by 
force?), 2206. [Go. neip, Ger. 
Neid.]— Cpds.: bealo-, fér-, here-, 
hete-, inwit-, searo-, wzl-. 

nid-dracat, wk.m., hostile or mali- 
cious DRAGON} 2273. 

niper, adv., down(ward); 1360; 
nySder, 3044. niodor, adv. comp. 
(based on stem nip-), lower down, 
2699. [Cp. NETHER.] 

nid-gest}, mi., malicious (stranger 
or) foe; as., 2699. (Or -g&st?) 

nip-geweorc({), n., fostile deed, 
fight; gp. -a, 683. 

nip-grim(m){, adj., GRIM, cruel, 
nsf. -grim, 193. 

nid-heard(}), adj., brave in battle; 
2417. 

nid-hédigt, adj., ostile; npm. 
-hédige, 3165. [=-hydig; hycgan.] 

nid-selet, mi., hostile or battle hall; 
GSialstss 

nipSas{, mja.p., men; gp. nipda, 
1005, 2215. [Go. nipjis ‘ kins- 
man.’] 

nid-wundort, n., fearful WONDER, 
portent; as., 1365. 

niwe, adj.ja., NE W; 2243 (n.), 783 
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(unheard of, startling); asf. ~, 
949; gpn. niwra, 2898; — dsm. 
wk, niwan (stefne) (afresh, anew), 
2594, niowan (~), 1780. 

(ge-)niwian, w 2., reNEW; pp. 
geniwod, 1303, 1322, geniwad, 
2287 (n.). 

niw-tyrwedi, adj. (pp.), NE w- 
TARRed; asm. -tyrwydne, 295. 

nd, emphatic neg. adv., Noé at all, 
not, never; 136, 168, 244, 366, 450, 
541: 543 (correl.), 575, 581, 586, 
677, 754, 841, 968, 972, 974, 1002, 
1025, 1355, 1366, 1392, 1453, 
1502, 1508, 1735, [1875], 1892, 
1907, 2081, 2160, 2307, 2314, 
2347, 2354, 2373, 2423, 2466, 
2585, 2618; na, 445, 567, 1536. — 
(n6 py &r, see €r; nd py leng: 974, 
si. 2423; syOpan na (nO): 567, 
1453,[1875]. With ne added be- 
fore verb: 450, 567, 1453, 1508, 
2466.) [No; Go. ni aiw. See 4; 
Beibl. xiii 15.] 

nolde, see willan. 

nom, see niman. 

non({)+, n.(?), ninth hour (=3 
p.m.); 1600. [NOON; fr. Lat. 


nona.] 
nor6, adv., NORTH (wards); 858. 
norpan-wind({)+, m., NORTH 


WIND; 547. 

nose, wk.f., {projection, promon- 
tory, cape; ds. nosan, 1892, 2803. 
[Cp. nosu; Hoops St. 116; but cf. 
Holt. Et.: nése.] 

ndder, conj., NOR, and not; 2124. 
[no-hweer.] 

ni, I. adv. (conj.), NO W; 251, 254, 
3753 395» 424, 489, 602, 658, 939, 
946, 1174, 1338, 1343, 1376, 1474, 
T1761, 1782, 1818, 2053, 2247%, 
2508, 2646, 2666, 27209, 2743, 
2747, 2584, 2900, 2910, 3007, 
3013, 3101, 3114, [F. 7, 8, ro]; nu 
gén, 2859, 3167; nui gyt, 956, 1058 
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(git), 1134; ni 8a (stressed ni), 
426, 657.—II. conj., now, now 
that, since; 430, 2799, 3020, [F. 
21]; correl. w. (preced.) adv. nu: 
1475, 2247°, 2745. 

nyd, fi., necessity, compulsion, dis. 
tress; ds. nyde, 1005; as. nyd, 
2454. [néd>NEED; Go. naubs, 
Ger. Not.] — Cpds.: heft-, préa-. 

(ge-)nydan, w 1., compel, force; pp. 
nsn. genyded, 2680, asf. genydde 
1005. 

nyd-bad(t)+, £., enforced contribu- 
tion, toll; as. -e, 598. 

nyd-gesteallat, wk.m., comrade in 
NEED, ice. 7m battle (cp. Havelok 
9: at nede); np. -gesteallan, 882. 
[OHG. not(igi)stallo, MHG. not- 
gestalle; Uhland L 4.67. n. i 256 
n.] 

nyd-wracuf, f., violent persecution, 
dire distress; 193. 

nyhsta, see néah. 

nyman, see niman, 

nyllan, see willan. 

nymbe, conj., unless, if — not; 781 
(w. subj.), 1658 (w. ind.?, but?). 
Cp. nefne. 

nyt(t), £j5., use, office, duty, service; 
as. nytte, 494, 3118 (~ héold ‘ did 
its duty ’?). [Cp. OHG. nuzzi. See 
nyt(t), adj.] — Cpds.: sund-, sun- 
dor-. 

nyt(t), adj.ja., useful, beneficial; 
apm. nytte, 794. [néotan; Go. 
(un-)nuts, OHG, nuzzi.] —- Cpd.: 
un-. 

ge-nyttian({), w 2., w. acc., use, en- 
joy; pp. genyttod, 3046. 

ny6er, see niper. 


of, prep., from (motion, direction); 
37, 56, 229, 265, 419, 672, 710, 
720, 785, 854, 921, 1108, 1138, 
1162, 1571, 1629, 1892, 2471, 
2624, 2743, 2769, 2809, 2819, 
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2882, 3121, 3177; postposit. 
(stressed), 671 (0 F F); it of, 663, 
2o07 Ute a Ole 20835025405) Ol 
. Gt, 2515, 2550; of flanbogan 

(‘with an arrow shot) froma bow,’ 
1433, Si. 1744, 2437. [OF, OF F.] 

dfer, m., bank, shore; ds. ofre, 1371. 
[Ger. Ufer; cp. (Winds)or, etc.] 

ofer, prep., (1) w. dat., (rest:) 
OVER, above; 304, 1244, 1286, 
1289, 1363, 1790, 1899, 1907, 
2768, 2907, 2908, 3025, 3145. — 
(2) w. acc., (motion, extension, cf. 
M Ph. iii 256:) over, across; 10, 46, 
48, 200, 217, 231, 239, 240, 248, 
297, 311, 362, 393, 404, 471, 481, 
515, 605, 649, 802, 859, 899, 983, 
1208, 1404, 1405, I415, 1705, 
[1803], 1826, 1861, 1862, 1909, 
1910, 1950, 1989, 2007, 2073, 
2259, 2380, 2394, 2473, 2477, 
2724 (n.), 2808, 2893, 2899 (n.), 
2980, 3118, 3132, [F. 22]; — be- 
yond; 2879, 1717 (more than); 
contrary to, against: 2330, 2400, 
[25809]; after (time): 736, 1781; 
without, 685. 

ofer-cuman, IV, OVERCOME; 
pret. 3 sg. -cwOm, 1273; 3 pil. 
-codmon, 699; pp. -cumen, 845. 

ofer-éode, see ofer-gan. 

ofer-fléon(t), 1, FLEE from (acc.); 
2525 (-fléon). 

ofer-flitan(t)+, 1, OVE Rcome (in 
a@ contest); pret. 3 sg. -flat, 517. 

ofer-gén, any., pass OVER, tra- 
verse, overrun; pret. 3 sg. oferéode, 
1408; 3 pl. -€odon, 2950. 

ofer-helmian{, w 2., OVER hang, 
overshadow; pres. 3 sg. -helma®d, 
1364. 

ofer-higiant, w 2., OVER take, 
overpower; 2766 (n.). [HI E; Dial. 
D:OVERHYE.] 

ofer-hycgan, w 3., despise, scorn; 
pret. 3 sg. -hogode, 2345. 
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ofer-hygd, -hyd, fni., pride, arro- 
gance; gp. -hygda, 1740; -hyda, 
1760. 

ofer-megen}, n., superior force; ds. 
-€, 2917. 

ofer-ma6(6)um{, m., exceeding treas- 
ure; dp. -madmum, 2993. 

ofer-sécant, w1I.,OVE R fax, put to 
too severe a trial; pret. 3 sg. -sdhte, 
2686. 

ofer-séon, v, (OVERSEE), look 
on; pret. 3 pl. -sawon, 419. 

ofer-sittan(t)+, v, w. acc., abstain 
from, forego (the use of); 684; pres. 
I sg. -sitte, 2528. 

ofer-swimmant,I1I,S WIM OVER; 
pret. 3 sg. -swam, 2367. 

ofer-swyOan, W I., OVER power, 
overcome; pres. 3 Sg. -swy Sep, 279, 
1768. [swid.] 

ofer-weorpan, 11, fall (OVER), 
stumble (elsewhere trans.); pret. 
3 sg. -wearp, 1543. (Cf. A. | 
203 f.; Leuvensche Bijdragen xvii 
3 ff.; MLR. xxv 78.) 

of-ferian{, w 1., carry O F F; pret. 3 
sg. -ferede, 1583. 

of-gyfan, v, GIVE up, leave; 2588; 
pret. 3 sg. -geaf, 1681, 1904, 2251, 
2469; 3 pl. -géafon, 1600, -géfan 
2846. 

of-lztan, rd., Jeave, relinquish; pres. 
2 sg. -létest, 1183; pret. 3 sg. -lét, 
1622. 

ofost, f., haste, speed; 256, 3007 
(ofost); ds. (on) ofoste, 3090; 
(béo on) ofeste, 386, (si:) ofste 
1292, ofoste 2747, 2783. [Siev. 
Sao. ne 458 Bulbiress) 3) 75 ne Lex 
320; ESt. liv 97 ff.] 

ofost-lice, adv., speedily, in haste; 
3130. 

of-scéotan, 11,S HOO T (dead); pret. 
3 Sg. -SCEt, 2439. 

of-sittan(t)+,v, w.acc., SI T upon; 
pret. 3 sg. -set, 1545. 
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of-sléan, v1,s LA Y, kill; pret. 1 sg. 
-sloh, 574, 1665; 3 sg. ~, 1689, 
3060. 

oft, adv.,o F Ten; 4, 165, 171, 444, 
480, 572, 857, 907, 951, 1065, 
NQSomnE24 7 e252. 1498 E26) 
1885, 1887, 2018, 2029, 2296, 
2478, 2500, 2867, 2937, 30109, 
3077, 3116. (Implying as a rule, 
regularly: 572, 1247, 2029, etc.) 
— Comp. oftor, 1579. Supl. of- 
tost, 1663. 

of-téon, I (11), (1) deny, deprive (w. 
dat. of person & gen. of thing): 
pret. 3 sg. oftéah, 5. (2) deny, 
withhold (w. acc. of thing): pret. 
3 sg. oftéah, 1520 (see Varr.), 
2489. [Confusion, as to form, 
meaning, and construction be- 
tween *oftihan and *oftéohan. 
Siev. § 383; Beitr. xxix 306 f.] 

of-pyncan, w 1., w. dat. of pers. & 
gen. of thing, displease; 2032 (n.). 

6-hwer, adv., anyW HERE; 1737; 
ower, 2870. [See €g-hwér; no.] 

ombeht, m., servant, officer ; 287; om- 
biht, 336. [Cp. Go. andbahts; 
Ger. Amt. Prob. fr. Celt.] 

ombiht-begnt, m., servant, attend- 
ant; ds. -e, 673. 

omig(t)+, adj., rusty; 27633 mp. 
omige, 3049. 

on (an: 677, 1247, 1935), I. prep., 
ON, in, used 373 times; 1. w. dat. 
(place, time, circumstance, man- 
ner, condition), on, in, at, among; 
ai. 22.40, 53, etc; Es 527.07; 25, 
29]; (postpos., stressed, 2357). 
Note: on him byrne scan, 405, si. 
on (stressed,) him, 2036; cp. 752; 
gehyrde on Béowulfe . . . gepoht, 
609 (transl. from), si. 1830; — on 
searwum, 1557 (n.), 2568, si. 2866 
(in, postpos., stressed), cp. 2523 
(on, postpos., stressed); — on 
reste genam pritig begna, 122, si.: 


747, 2986, 3164 (may be rendered 
by from);— among, in (w. col- 
lect. nouns): on corpre 1153, on 
herge 1248, 2638 (n.), on gemonge 
1643, on folce 1701, 2377, on 
sigep€ode 2204, cp. 2197, on fédan 
2497, 2919, on S4m Dréate 2406, 
on héape 2596;— on sefan 473, 
1342, 1737; On mode 753, 1418, 
1844, 2281, 2527; on ferhde 754, 
948, 1718; on hrepre 1878, 2328; 
—(time:) on fyrste, 76; on 
morgne, 2484, si. 565, 2939; on 
int yws 75 5mOOsee 7025) CcCey=—10N) 
orlege, 1326; on Searfe, 1456, 
2849; — semti-adj. phrases; a) 
predic.: (wes) on salum 607, si. 
643, I170; ON wynne 2014; on 
hréon méde 1307, 2581, [cp. F. 
12]; on ofeste 386, 1292, 2747, 
2783 (cp. 3090); on sunde (‘ swim- 
ming’), 1618; on fylle wear6 
(‘fell’), 1544; on blode, 847; b) 
attrib., appos.: (féond) on helle 
(‘hellish fiend’), ror; (secg) on 
searwum, 249, 2530, 2700, cp. 
1557, 2568 (see above), 368; on 
fretewum, 962; on elne, 2506, 
2816; on yrre, 2092; on gioh®e, 
2793, 3095; — in respect to, in the 
matter of; an herewesmun, 677; 
on fébe, 970; on gylpspr&ce, 981; 
—on pm golde ongitan (by), 
1484. —2. w. acc. (motion [actual 
or fig.], manner, time), cf. MPh. 
iii 257 £.; on, to, on to, into, in; 27, 
35, 49, 67, etc.,[F. 11]. Note: on 
(holm) wliton, 1592, 2852; si. 
(séon:) 2717, 2863 (cp. 1650), 
(starian:) 996, 1485, 1603, 1780, 
(postpos., stressed, on: 2796, cp. 
an w. dat., semi-adv.: 1935); — 
(direction), on..hond 686, on 
twa healfa 1095, si.: 800, 1305, 
1675, 2003; 1728; — on bel gearu 
(‘ready to be placed on...’), 
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II0g; an wig gearwe, 1247;— 
(price, w. bebycgan) for, 2709; 
— without perception of motion 
in MnE.; on weteres @ht... 
swuncon, 516, si. 242, 507, 2132, 
on wel crunge, 635; God wat on 
mec, 2650 (see 1830); 627 (gel¥fan, 
see note); on (gesides) had (‘in 
the position of,’ ‘as’), 1297, si. 
2193; on [minJne sylfes dm (‘ at 
my own discretion ’), 2147; (time:) 
on morgentid, 484, 518, si. 837, 
1428, cp.1579, 1753; semi-adverbial 
phrases: on gylp, 1749, on lust, 
618; on spéd, 873; on ryht, 1555; 
on unriht, 2739; on geflit, 865; on 
ende, 2021. — on weg, on last, on 
efn, on innan, see weg, last, efn, 
innan.—[Go. ana, Ger. an.] Seein. 
II. adv.; 1650 (see on, prep. (2)), 
1903. 

on-, prefix, =1.Go.and- (see and-). 
2. Go. ana-. (W. Liingen, Das 
Préfix on(d)- in der ae. Verbal- 
komposition, Kiel Diss., 1911.) 

on-arn, see on-irnan. 

on-beran, Iv, harm, weaken, dimin- 
ish; 990; pp. nsn. onboren, 2284. 
(Cf. L 4.62 b.14 f.; Kock® 79.) 

on-bidan, I, wait; pret. 3 sg. onbad, 
2302; (w. gen.:) ABIDE, await; 
inf., 397. 

on-bindan, 111, UNBIND, loose; 
pret. 3 sg. onband, sor. 

on-bregdan, III, swing open (trans.); 
pret. 3 sg. onbréd, 723. 

oncer-, see ancor-. 

on-cifran, w 1., turn, change (trans.); 
2857;— turn (intr.), go; pret. 3 
sg. oncirde, 2951, 2970. 

on-cnawan, rd., K NO W, recognize, 
perceive; pret. 3 sg. oncniow, 
2554. 

on-cy5(5)(t), f., grief, distress; 
oncy6, 1420; as. oncypSe, 830. 

ond, conj., AN D; 311 times; spelt: 
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ond, 600, 1148, 2040; otherwise 
abbreviated: 7 ; [and: F. rs, 168, 
16>) 17, 353 45. (and) éac)i|," (CE. 
Schii. Sa. 80 ff.) 

ond-hweorfan{, mm, turn (intr.) 
against; pret. 3 sg. ondhwearf, 
548 (n.). 

ond-léan, see and-léan. 

ond-long, see and-long. 

on-drédan, rd, DREAD, fear; 
1674; pres. 3 pl. [ondr&]da[9], 
2275; pret. 3 sg. ondréd, 2347; 
opt. 3 sg. [ondré]de, 3153. [ond- 
rédan; Beibl. xiv 182 ff.; but see 
also MLN. xxxii 290; Holt. Et.] 

on-drysne, adj.ja., terrible, awful; 
asf., 1932. 

ond-slyht{, mi., onsLAUGHT, coun- 
terblow; as. (MS. hond-), 2929, 
2972. [sléan.] 

Onettan, w 1., hasten; pret. 3 pil. 
Onetton, 306, 1803. [*on-hatjan; 
Siev. § 43 n.4.] 

on-findan, 111, FIN D, find out, dis- 
cover, perceive; pret. 3 sg. onfand, 
1522, 1890, [2219], 2288, 2300, 
2629, 2713; onfunde, 750, 809, 
1497; opt.(?) 3 sg. ~, 2841; pp. 
onfunden, 595, 1293. 

on-fon, rd., w. dat., receive, take; 
911; imp. sg. onfoh, 1169; pret. 3 
sg. onféng, 52, 688, 748, 852, 1214, 
1494. 

on-geadort, 
1595. 

on-géan, I. adv., opposite (towards 
s.b.); 747. IL prep., w. dat., 
AGAIN St, towards; 1034; post- 
posit.: 681, 2364. [on-gegn; Ger. 
entgegen.] 

on-ginnan, Ir, bec 1 N, undertake; w. 
acc.: pp. ongunnen, 409; — w. inf. 
(s.t. pleonastic); pres. 3 sg. ongin- 
ned, 2044; pret. 1 sg. ongan, 2878; 
3 88. ~, 100, 871, 1605, 1983, 2111, 
2210, 2312; Ongon, 2701, 2711. 
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2790; 3 pl. ongunnon, 244 (n.), 
3143- 

on-gitan, -gytan, v, perceive, see, 
hear, understand; ongitan, 1484, 
IQII, 2770; ongytan, 1496; on- 
gyton, 308; pres. opt. 1 sg. ongite, 
2748; imp. sg. ongit, 1723; pret. 3 
sg. ongeat, 14, 1512, 1518; 3 pl. 
ongéaton, 1431, 2944;— fseize, 
get hold of; pret. 3 sg. angeat, 
1291. 

on-héhsnian{, w 2., check, stop (?); 
pret. 3 sg. onhdhsnode, ro44. [Bu. 
Tid. 302: fr. hdh-seonu ‘ ham- 
string ’; for older etymology (cp. 
OS. hosc), see L 5.3.414 f.; fur- 
ther, Kock® 95.] 

on-hréran, w I., stir up, arouse; pp. 
onhréred, 549, 2554. [hror.] 

on-irnan(};), m1, {give way, spring 
open; pret. 3 sg. Onarn, 721. 

on-lztan, rd., loosen, release; pres. 3 
sg. onl&ted, 1609. 

on-léon, I, w. dat. of pers. & gen. of 
thing, Jend; pret. 3 sg. onlah, 
1467. 

on-licnes(s), fjo., 
onlicnes, 1351. 

on-liican, 11, UNLOCK, disclose; pret. 
3 sg. onléac, 259. 

on-médla({), wk.m., arrogance, pre- 
sumption; ds. onmédlan, 2926. 
[méd.] 

on-munan, prp., w. acc. of pers. & 
gen. of thing, consider worthy of 
(or fit for); pret. 3 sg. onmunde, 
2640 (n.). 

on-sacan, vi, resist, contest, fight 
(dat., against); 2954. Cp. 1083. 

on-sz&ce, see on-sécan. 

on-sege({t)+, adj.ja., attacking, as- 
sailing (cf. Aant. 31), fatal (?); 
nsf., 2076, 2483. [sigan.] 

on-sélan, w 1., wntie, loosen, dis- 
close; imp. sg. ons&l, 489. [sal.] 

on-sécan, w 1., w. acc. of pers. & 
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gen. of thing, exact (s.th. from 
s.b.), deprive (s.b. of s.th.); pres. 
opt. 3 sg. (féores) ons&ce (cf. 
Lang. $9.3), 1942. (Jul. 670: 
féores onsohte.) 

on-sendan, w 1.,S EN D, send away; 
imp. sg. onsend, 452, 1483; pret. 3 
sg. onsende, 382; 3 pl. (ford) on- 
sendon, 45; pp. (~) onsended, 
2266. 

on-sittan, v, dread; 597. [Cp. Go. 
and-sitan; Ger. sich entsetzen.] 

on-sponnan}, rd., wnfasten; pret. 3 
sg. onspéon, 2723. [SPAN.] 

on-springan, IlI,S P RIN G asunder; 
pret. 3 pl. onsprungon, 817. 

on-stellan, w 1., institute, bring 
about; pret. 3 sg. onstealde, 2407. 

on-swifan(t), 1, swing, turn (trans.): 
pret. 3 sg. onswaf, 2559. 

on-syn, see an-syn. 

on-tyhtan({), w 1., incite, impel; 
pret. 3 sg. ontyhte, 3086. [Cp. 
téon, II.] 

on-déon}, I, prosper, thrive; pret. 3 
sg. ondah, goo. 

on-wadan({), vi, enter, take posses- 
sion of; pret. 3 sg. (hine fyren) on- 
wod, 915. (Cp. Gen. 1260, 2579, 
Dan. 17.) 

on-weecnan, pret. Onwo6c, VI, Ww 1. 
(Siev. § 392 n. 2), AWAKE (N) 
(intr.); pret. 3 sg. onw6c, 2287; — 
arise, be born; pret. 3 sg. ~, 59; 
3 pl. onwoécon, 111. (Cp. sweb- 
ban.) 

on-weald, m., power, possession; as., 
1044. 

on-wendan, w t., turn aside (trans.), 
put aside, remove; 191, 2601. 

on-windan({), mI, UNWIND, 
loosen; pres. 3 sg. onwinde®, r16r0. 

on-wo0c, see on-weecnan. 

open, adj.,o P EN; asf. opene, 2271. 

openian, w 2.,0 P EN (trans.); 3056. 

dr(t), n.(?), beginning, origin; 1688 
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(n.); ds. Gre (front), 1041; as. Gr, 
2407. [Fr. Lat. ora.] 

Orc, m., cup, pitcher ; np. orcas, 3047; 
ap. ~, 2760. [Fr. Lat. orca, cp. 
urceus. JF. xxxii 337; Th. Kross, 
Die Namen der Gefdsse bei den 
Ags. (1911), p. 105] 

orc-néas{, m.p., evil spirits, mon- 
sters; pp. -néas, 112. [Fr. Lat. 
orcus; Grimm D.M. 402 (486) n. 
I, lil 402 (1737); Angl. xxxvi 160; 
néo-; cp. Go. naus.] (Hoops 32, 
Star eseAwelvi Aoi te mlvateerort, 
112, 396.) 

ord, m.(?), point; 2791; ds. orde, 
556; as. ord, 1549;—front; ds. 
orde, 2498, 3125, [F. 12]. [Ger. 
Ort, ON. oddr; cp. NED.: opp 
(fr. ON.).] 

ord-fruma, wk.m., leader, chief; 263. 
(Rankin, J EGPh. viii 407: father; 
Keller, St. Ixviii 335: front 
jighter.) 

oret-mecg(}), mja., warrior; np. -as, 
363, 481; ap. ~, 332. [*or-hat, 
OHG. ur-heiz, ‘ challenge.’ Siev. 
§ 43 n. 4.] 

orettay, wk.m., warrior; 1532, 2538. 
[See dret-mecg; (OHG.) Hildebr. 
2: urhétto.] 

orede(s), see orud. 

or-, stressed prefix, see the following 
nouns and adjectives; cp. 4-. 

or-leahtre({)(+), adj.ja., dlame- 
less; 1886. [Cp. léan ‘ blame.’] 

or-lege(}), ni., war, battle, strife; gs. 
orleges, 2407; ds. orlege, 1326. 
[OS. urlagi. Cf. Falk-Torp: orlog; 
Wood, MLN. xxxiv 205; Holt. 
Et.] 

orleg-hwilf, f., time of war, fight; 
2002; gS. -€, 2911; gp. -a, 2427. 

or-panc, m., ingenuity, skill; dp. 
-bancum, 406; -Soncum, 2087. 

orud, n., breath; 2557; gs. [o]redes, 
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2523; ds. orede, 2839. [*or-65; cp 
Go. uz-anan, vb.] 

or-wearde{, adj., without GUARD- 
ian; asn., 3127. 

or-wéna, wk.adj., despairing (of, 
gen.); (aldres) orwéna: 1002, 
1565. [Go. us-wéna.] 

06, prep., w. acc., until; 2399, 3060, 
3083.— 06 pet, conj., until; 9, 
56, 100, 145, 210, 296, 397; 545, 
622, 644, 1133, 1254, 1375, 1414, 
1640, I714, 1740, 1801, 1886, 
2039, 2058, 2116, 2210, 2260, 
2280, 2303, 2378, 2621, 2782, 
2791, 2934, 3147; 0d9 pet, 66; 
op Se, 649. [08, conj., F. 31.] (It 
specially indicates progress of 
narrative, ‘then,’ ‘ when’: 100, 
G44; (2210) FetG.7S.teeat carries: 
consecutive force, ‘so that’: 66, 
1375, etc. Cf. Schii. Sa. § 7.) — 
06-, (verbal) prefix, see the foll. 
verbs; cp. (stressed) a6-. [Go. 
unpa-, und. Cf. W. Liingen, Das 
Préfix on(d)- etc., pp. 73 ff.] 

op-beran}, Iv, BEAR (off); pret. 3 
sg. opber, 570. 

00-éode, see 05-gan. 

66er, adj. (used as adj. & as subst.), 
OTHER, (cp. Lat. alter, alius:) 
the other, one of two, another, sec- 
ond, following ; 503, 534, 859, 1338; 
(correl., ‘one...the other?:) 
1349, 1351; 1353, 1560, 1755, 
2481; (se Sper:) 1815, 2061; nsf., 
20075 NSN. gel133, 5st 300smsesm. 
Ores, 2451; gsn. ~, 219, 605, 
1874; dsm. Odrum, 814, 1020, 
THOS. L228 senerO7 5 elm TEATS, 
2565, 2908; bm Odrum, 1471; 
asm. Operne, 652, 1860, 2440, 
2484, 2985; asn. Oder, 1086, 1583, 
1945; ism. d6re, 2670, 3107; [dpf. 
oprum, F. 16]; apn. Sper, 870. 
[Go. anbar.] 
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o6-ferian, w 1., bear away; pret. 1 
sg. odferede, 2141. 

o6-gantf, anv., pret. od-éode, went 
away, escaped; 3 pl. odéodon, 
2934. 

066e, conj., OR; 283, 437, 635, 637, 
693, 1491, 1763, 1764%, 1764, 
1765%, 1765>, 17668, 1766, 1848, 
2253, 2376, 2434, 2494, 2495, 
2536, 2840, 2870, 2922; [F. 48]; 
and, 2475, 3006. (Cf. Bu. Tid. 
57; Angl. xxv 268 f.; Schii. Sa. 
§ 48; ZfdA. xlviii 193.) [Go. afpb- 
pau.] 

06-witan, I, w. dat. of pers. & acc. of 
thing, reproach, blame; 2995. Cp. 
et-. 

Ower, see 6-hwér. 

6-wiht, (f.)ni., anything, AU GHT; 
dss =e, 1822, 2432. See aht, 4; 
note on 1825. 


recan, w I., REACH (out); pret. 3 
sg. rehte, 747. 

ge-récan, w1., REACH, hit; pret. 1 
sg. geréhte, 556; 3 sg. ~, 2965. 

réd, m., advice, counsel, what is ad- 
visable, good counsel, help; 1376; 
as., 172, 278, 2027, 3080; benefit, 
gain: as. (€cne) red, 1201; ap. 
(éce) rédas, 1760. [R E DE (arch., 
dial.); Ger. Rat.] Cf. Grgnbech 
L. 9.24.1. 170-74. — Cpds.: folc-; 
an-, fest-. 

redan, rd., (counsel), provide for, 
rule, control (w. dat.), 2858; pos- 
sess, 2056 (n.). [See MED.: 
READ, REDE, v.; Go. ga- 
rédan, Ger. raten.] — Cpds.: sele-, 
weorod-rédend(e). 

red-bora, wk.m., counselor; 1325. 
[beran.] 

Réedend({), mc., Ruler (God); 1555. 

res, m., rush, onslaught, storm; as., 
2626; dp. -um, 2356. [RACE fr. 
ON. rés.] — Cpds.: gid-, heado-, 
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hilde-, hond-, megen-, wel-. 

r&san, w 1., rush (upon); pret. 3 sg. 
resde, 2690. 

ge-résan, w 1., rush (against); pret. 
opt.(?) 3 sg. gerésde, 2839. 

rest, {j6.(?), REST, resting-place, 
bed; ds. reste, 122, 747,1237,1298, 
1585; as. reste, 139, reste 2456. — 
Cpds.: &fen-, flet-, sele-, wel-. 

reswat, wk.m., (counselor), prince, 
leader; ds. reswa[n], 60 (Gr. Spr., 
et al.: np.). [Cp. rés-bora, redan; 
ON. resir. Bugge L 4.84.24.] 

rand, see rond. 

rand-wiga{, wk.m., (shield-) warrior; 
1298; as. -wigan, 1793. 

rasian({t), w 2., explore; pp. msn. 
rasod, 2283. [Holt. Et.] 

rape, see hrape. 

réafian, w 2., rob, plunder, rifle; 
2773; pret. 3 sg. réafode, 2985, 
3027; 3 pl. réafedon, 2272. 
[REAVE (arch.); rosp fr. OFr. 
rob(b)er, fr. Gmc.] — Cpd.: be-; 
cp. hea®o-, wel-réaf. 

réc, mi., smoke; ds. -e, 3155. 
[REE K.]— Cpds.: wel-, wudu-. 

reccan, w 1., narrate, tell, unfold; 91; 
ger. reccenne, 2093; pret. 3 Sg. 
rehte, 2106, 2110. [racu.] 

reccan, w 1., care (for, gen.); pres. 3 
sg. recced, 434. [REC K; Siev. 
§ 407 n. 12; cp. OS. rokian.] 

recedj, m.n., building, hall; 412 
(m.), 770, 1799; gs. recedes, 326, 
724, 3088; ds. recede, 720, 728, 
1572; as. reced, 1237; gp. receda, 
310. [Cp. OS. rakud.] — Cpds.: 
eor6-, heal-, horn-, win-. 

regn-heardt, adj., wondrously strong ; 
apm. -e, 326. [Go. ragin. Cf. 
JEGPh. xv 251 ff.] 

regnian, rénian, w 2., prepare, 
adorn; rén{ian], 2168; pp. gereg- 
nad, 777. See regn-heard. 

ren-weard{, m., GUARDian of the 
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house (see note on 142); np. -as, 
770. [See ern; Lang. § 19.7.] 


réoct, adj., fierce, savage; 122. 
{Holt. Et.] 
réodan({), Il, RE D D en; pp. roden, 
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réon, see rowan. 

reord, f., speech, voice; as. -e, 2555. 
{[Cp. Go. razda.] (MLR. xxviii 
231 f.) 

reordian, w 2., speak, talk; 3025. 

ge-reordian, w 2., prepare a feast; 
pp. gereorded, 1788. 

réotan}, Il, weep; pres. 3 pl. réotad, 
1376. 

test, see rest. 

testan, WI., RES T; 1793, 1857; (w. 
reflex. acc.:) pret. 3 sg. reste, 
1799. 

reotut, wk.f., joy, cheerfulness; ds. 
reote, 2457. (Lang. § 16 n.) [See 
un-roét.] 

répe, adj.ja., fierce, cruel, furious; 
122, 1585; npm., 770. 

rice, nja., kingdom, realm, rule; 
2199, 2207; gs. rices, 861, 1390, 
1859, 2027, 3080; as. rice, 466, 
912, 1179, 1733, 1853, 2360, 3004. 
[Cp. (bishop)R 1¢; Go. reiki, Ger. 
Reich.] — (Cpd.: Swio-.) 

rice, adj.ja., powerful, mighty, of 
high rank; 172, 1209, 1237, 1298; 
wk. (se) rica, 310, 399, 1075. 
{RICH (cp. OFr. riche); Go. 
reiks.] 

Yicone (recene), adv., quickly, at 
once; 2983. [IF. xx 3209.] 
Ticsian, w 2., rule, hold sway; 2211; 
pret. 3 sg. rixode, 144. [rice.] 
idan, I, RI DE; 234, 855; pres. opt. 
3 sg. ride (‘swing on gallows’), 
2445; pret. 3 sg. rad, 1883 (‘ride 
at anchor’), 1893; 3 pl. riodan, 
3169. 

ge-ridan, I, w. acc., RIDE up to; 
pret. 3 sg. gerdd, 2808. 
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ridend({), mc., RI Der, horseman; 
np., 2457 (n.). 

riht, n., RIGHT, what is right; ds. 
rihte, 144; mid ~, 2056, efter ~: 
1049, 2110; as. riht, 1700 (s66 ond 
~, cf. Angl. xxxv 456), 2330 
(law); on ryht (rightly), 1555. — 
Cpds.: édel-, folc-, lond-, un-, 
word.-. 

rihte, adv.. RIGHTIly; 1695. — 
Cpds.: et-, un-; cp. upp-riht. 

rinc}, man, warrior; 399, 720, 2985; 
ds. rince, 952, 1677; as. rinc, 741, 
747; 2p. rinca, 412, 728. [ON. 
rekkr; cp. RANK, adj., fr. OE. 
ranc.]—— Cpds.: beado-, gi®-, 
heado-, here-, hilde-, mago-, s#-. 

riodan, see ridan. 

Tixian, see ricsian. 

todor, m., sky, heaven; (pl. used w. 
sg. meaning); gs. rodores, 1572; 
np. roderas, 1376; gp. rodera, 
1555; dp. roderum, 310. [By-form 
rador, OS, radur.] 

rof{, adj., renowned, brave, strong; 
682, 2084, 2538, 2666; asm. rofne, 
1793; asm.wk. rodfan, 2690. — 
Cpds.: beadu-, brego-, ellen-, 
guvd-, heapo-, hige-, sige-. 

rond, m., tboss of shield (cp. Gnom. 
Cott. 37); as., 2673 (n., edge?); 
tshield; ds. ronde, 2538, rande 
1209; as. rond, 656, 2566, 2600, 
rand 682; ap. rondas, 326, 2653, 
randas 231. [RAN D, see NED.] 
(Cf. Falk L 9.44.131 & 139 f.) — 
Cpds.: bord-, geolo-, hilde-, sid-. 

rond-hebbend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], shield-bearer (-H AV ing), 
warrior; gp. -hebbendra, 861. 

rowan, rd., RO w (i.e. swim); pret. 1 
pl. réon (T.C. § x), 539; 2 pl. ~, 
Sra. 

rum, m.(?), ROOM, opportunity; 
2690. 
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rum, adj.. ROO My, spacious, large; 
nsn., 2461; asm. -ne, 278. 

rum-heort, adj., Jarge-HEAR Ted, 
noble-s pirited; 1799, 2110. 

rin, f., (RUNE), (secret) consultation, 
council; ds. -e, 172.— Cpd.: 
beadu-; cp. hel-rine. 

rin-stef, m., RUNic letter; ap. -stafas, 
1695. [STAFF,STAVE.] 

rin-witat, wk.m., confidant, trusted 
counselor; 1325. 

tryht, see riht. 

(ge-)ryman, w 1., clear, vacate, 
yield; pret. opt. 3 pl. gerymdon, 
1086; pp. gerymed, 492, 1975; — 
allow, grant; pp. ~, 2983, 3088. 
[riim; cp. Ger. (ein)raéumen.] 


sacan, VI, contend, fight; 439. [Go. 
sakan.] — Cpd.: on-. 

sacu, f., strife, fighting; 1857, 2472; 
as. sece, 154. [SAKE; Ger. 
Sache; OS. saka ‘lawsuit,’ ‘ en- 
mity,’ etc.] See sxcc. 

sadol({)+, m., SADDLE; 1038. 

sadol-beorht{, adj.. sSADDLE- 
BRIGHT; apn., 2175. 

s&, mfi., SEA; 579, 1223; ds., 318, 
544; as., 507 (masc.), 2380, 2304 
(fem., lake?); dp. (be) s@m (twéo- 
num), 858, 1297, 1685, 1956. 

s&-bat}, m.,SEA-BOAT, ship; as., 
633, 895- 

sec(c)t, fj6., fighting, battle, conflict, 
quarrel; gs. secce, 600; ds. (zt) 
secce, 953, 1618, 1665, 2612, 
2659, 2681, (td) ~, 2686; as. ~, 
1977, 1989, 2347, 2499, 2562; ap. 
(gp.?) secca, 2029. [Go. sakjo. 
See sacu.] 

seece, see sacu. 

s&-cyning{, m., SEA-KING; gp. 
-a, 2382. [Cp. ON. s@-konungr.] 

sed, adj., w.gen., satiated with, hav- 
ing had one’s fill of, wearied with; 
asm. -ne, 2723. [SA D.] 
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sedan, séde, see secgan. 

s#-déor(t)+, n., SE A-beast; 1510. 
See mere-. 

s&-draca(t) (+), wk.m., 
snake; ap. -dracan, 1426. 

ségan, w 1., Jay low, slay; pp. ge- 
séged, 884. [sigan.] 

s&-géapt, adj., curved (or spacious) 
(for use on the SE A); 1896. See 
géap. 

s&-genga(t)+, wk.m., SE A-goer, 
ie. tship; 1882, 1908. [gangan.] 

s#gon, see séon. 

sé-grund, m., botiom of thes E A; ds. 
-e, 564. 

sel}, n. (Siev. §§ 288 f.; Beitr. xxxi 
87 n.), hall; as. sel, 307, 2075, 
2264; sel (cf. Lang. § 8.1), 167. 
[Ger. Saal. Cp. sele.] 

sel, mfi., (1) time, proper time, op- 
portunity, season; 622, 1008, 1665, 
2058; gp. s&la, 1611; ap. séle, 
1135.— (2) happiness, joy; dp. 
sélum, 1322; on salum 607, on 
sélum 643, 1170 (see: on). [ Dial. 
1D)2 Bid (Vis, Glad Coy (Eon KOC 
ge-stlan, ge-s&lig.] See mal. 

s&-lact, n., SE A-booty; ds. -lace, 
1624; ap. -lac, 1652. 

s&-ladt, f., SE A-journey, voyage; 
ds. -e, 1139, II57- 

sélan({), w 1., fasten, moor; pret. 3 
sg. selde, 1917; 3 pl. seldon, 226; 
twist; pp. ges&led, 2764. [sal.] — 
Cpd.: on-. 

ge-sélan, w 1., befall, chance, turn 
out favorably; pret. 3 sg. gesélde, 
574, 890, 1250. [sél.] 

seld(t), n., hall; as., 1280. [Perh. 
blending of two stems: sel (cp. 
Go. saljan, salipwos) and sepel — 
seld ‘seat.’] See ge-selda, seld- 
guma, medu-seld. 

s&-lidend{, mc. [pl.], SE A-farer; 
np., 411, 1818, 2806; -e, 377- 

s&-man(n), mc., SEA-MAN; gp. 
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-manna, 329; dp. -mannum, 2954. 

se-mépet, adj.ja., SE A-weary; 
npm., 325. See hyge-. 

sémra, adj. comp., inferior, worse, 
weaker; 2880; dsm. s@mran, 953. 
Cp. séne. 

sé-nes(s) (ft) (+), m., (s E A-)head- 
land; ap. -nessas, 223, 571. 

sene, adj.ja., slow; comp. sé&nra, 
1436. [Cp. Go. sainjan.] 

s-rinct, m., SE A-man, -warrior; 
690. 

s&-sid{t, m., SE A-journey, voyage; 
ds. -€, 1140. 

s&-weal(l)}, m.,S E A-W ALL, shore; 
ds. -wealle, 1924. 

se-wongt, m., plain by the SEA, 
Shore; as., 1964. 


sé-wuduf, mu., (SEA-wooD), 
ship; as., 226. 
se-wylm{, mi., SEA-WELL ing, 


billow; ap. -as, 393. [weallan.] 

sal, m., rope; ds. -e, 302, 1906. [Ger. 
Seil.] 

salum, see s&l. 

samod, I. adv., together; 21096; 
samod etgedere, 329%, 3875, 720), 
1063; — also (postpos.); somod, 
2174; ond... somod, 1211, 1614, 
2343, 2987. II. prep., w. dat., 
simultaneously with, at, in: tsa- 
mod érdege, 1311,somod ~, 2942 
(cp. mid ~, 126). [Go. samap; 
cp. SAME, fr. ON.] 

sand, n., SAND, shore; ds. -e, 213, 
295, 1896, 1917, 1964, 3033. 

sang, M., SON G, cry; 90, 1063; as., 
787, 2447. [Go. saggws.] 

sar, n., (SO RE), pain, wound; 975; 
as., 787. [Go. sair.] — Cpd.: lic-. 

sar, adj., SORE, grievous, bitter; 
nsf., 2468; dpn. -um, 2058. 

sare, adv., SORELy, grievously; 
Lia 522222265 me 22rt, 2740: 
[Ger. sehr.] 
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sarig, adj., sad, mournful; asm. -ne, 
2447. [SORRY.] 

sarig-ferd}, adj., sad at heart; 2863. 

sarig-mdéd(t) (+), adj., sad-hearted; 
dpm. -um, 2942. 

sar-lic, adj., painful, sad; nsn., 842; 
asn., 2100. 

sawl-berend{, mc., (SO UL-BEA R- 
er), human being; gp. -ra, 1004. 
(Cp. g&st-, feorh-berend.) 

sawol, f., soutL, life; 2820; gs. 
sawele, 1742, sawle, 2422; as. 
sawle, 184, 801, 852. (Cf. Angl. 
xxxv 464 f.) [Go. saiwala.] 

sawol-léas, adj., JifeLESS; asm. 
-ne, 1406, 3033 (sawul-). 

sawul-drior{, m. or n., life-blood; ds. 
-e, 2693. 

scacan, VI, hasten, pass, depart; w. 
prep. or adv. of local force: 1802; 
pres. 3 sg. sceaced, 2742; pret. 3 
sg. scdc, 3118, s[c]ledc 2254; — 
abs., pp. (gone): scacen, 1124), 
11365, sceacen, 23065, 2727», 
[SHAKE] (Ci. Wyld L’7.25 f. 
85 ff.) 

ge-scadan, rd., decide; pret. 3 sg. 
gescéd, 1555. [Go. skaidan; 
SHED.] 

scadu-helm{, m., cover of night 
(SHADOW), darkness; gp. -a 
(gesceapu), 650 (‘ shapes of dark- 
ness,’ i.e. ‘ night,’ cf. Angl. xxxvi 
170). Cp. niht-helm. 

scami(g)an, w 2., be aSHAMEG; 
scamigan (w. gen.), 1026; pres. 
ptc.npm. scamiende, 2850. 

scaba, see sceapa. 

sceacen, sceaced, see scacan. 

scead, n., pl. sceadu, SHADE (s); 
ap., 707. See sceadu. 

sceaden-malt, n., (ornamented with 
distinctive or branching patterns, 
i.e.) damascened sword; 1939. Cp. 
wunden-mél. (Beitr. xxxvi 429 f.) 
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sceadu, fw6., ap. sceadwa, s H A D- 
o w (s), [1803]. See scead. 

sceadu-gengat, wk.m., walker in 
darkness; 703. 

scealc({), m., (servant), retainer, 
warrior, man; 918, 939. [Go. 
skalks, Ger. Schalk; cp. mar- 
SHAL.] — Cpd.: béor-. 

sceapen, see scyppan. 

scearp, adj.,S HARP, acute, smart; 
288. — Cpd.: beadu-, heado-. 

scéat, m., corner, lap, district, re- 
gion; gp. -a, 752; ap. -as, 96. [Go. 
skauts, Ger. Schoss; SHEET (fr. 
sciete).] (Cf. Angl. xxxv 116.) 

sceat(t), m., property, treasure, 
money; ap. sceattas, 1686. [Go. 
skatts, Ger. Schatz.] — Cpd.: gif-. 

sceapa, wk.m., one who does harm, 
enemy; gp. sceapena 4, sceadona 
274;— warrior; np. scapan, 1803, 
1895. [sceddan.] — Cpds.: attor-, 
dol-, féond-, gid-, hearm-, léod-, 
man-, scyn-, syn-, péod-, tht-. 

scéawian, w 2., look at, view, exam- 
ine, see, behold; 840, 1413, 2402, 
2744, 3032, scéawigan 1391; pres. 
2 pl. scéawiad, 3104; opt. 1 sg. 
scéawige, 2748; 1 pl. scéawian, 
3008; pret. 3 sg. scéawode, 843, 
1687, 2285, 2793; 3 pl. scéawedon, 
132, 204, 983, 1440; pp. gescéa- 
wod, 3075(n.), 3084 (perh. ‘shown,’ 
‘presented,’ fr. ge-scéawian). 
[s HOw; Ger. schauen.] — Cp. 
léas-scéa were. 

sceft (sceaft), m. SHAFT (of ar- 
row); 3118; [ds. -e, F. 7 (spear)]. 
— Cpds.: here-, weel-sceaft (spear). 

scel, see sculan. 

scencan, w 1., pour out, give to drink; 
pret. 3 sg. scencte, 496. [SKINK 
(dial.); Ger. schenken.] 

scenn (scenna, -e?)t, sword-guard 
(?), plate of metal on handle of 
sword(?); dp. scennum, 1694. [L 
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5.10.1: cp. Du. scheen; ZfwG. lix 
343; Falk L 9.44.30; Holt. Et.] 

ge-scedd, see ge-scedpan. 

scéotan, Il, SHOOT; pres. 3 sg. 
scéoted, 1744. — Cpd.: of-. 

ge-scéotan({)+, 1, w. acc, 
(SHOOT), tdart or hasten to; 
pret. 3 sg. gescéat, 23109. 

scéotend(}), mc., S HOO Ter, war- 
ror; Dp. 703, 1545 dp. j-uim, 
1020. 

scepen, see scyppan. 

sceran, Iv, (SHEAR), cut; pres. 3 
sg. scired, 1287. 

ge-sceran(t), Iv, cut through; pret. 
3 Sg. gescer, 1526; gescer, 2973. 

scepOan, VI, w I., injure, harm; w. 
dat.; 1033, 1524; pret. 3 sg. scod, 
1887; scepede, 1514;—abs., w. 
on & acc.: scedpan, 243 (make a 
raid, cf. Lang. § 25.5). [Go. 
skapjan; SCATHE, fr. ON. skada.] 

ge-scepOan, VI, injure, harm; w. 
dat.; 1447; pret. 3 sg. gescod, 
1502, 1587, 2777; gescedd, 2222. 

scildig, see scyldig. 

scild-weallt,m.,Ss HIELD-WALL, 
phalanx(?); as., 3118. 

scild-wiga, see scyld-. 

scile, see sculan. 

scima, wk.m., brightness, 
[1803]. [Go. skeima.] 

scinan, I, S HIN E; 1517; pres. 3 sg. 
scined, 606, 1571; [scyne®d, F. 7]; 
pret. 3 sg. scan, 321, 405, 1965; 3 
pl. scinon, 994; scionon, 303. 

scinna({), wk.m., evil spirit, demon; 
dp. scinnum, 939. 

scionon, see scinan. 

scip, n., S HI P; 302; gs. -es, 35, 896; 
ds. -e, 1895; as. scip, 1917; dp. 
scypon, 1154. 

scip-here, mja., S HI P-army, naval 
force; ds. -herge, 243. 

scir, adj., bright, resplendent, glori- 
ous, clear; 979; nsn., 322; gsn.wk. 


light; 
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sciran, 1694; asn. scir, 496. [Go. 
skeirs; SHEER.] 

scired, see sceran. 

scir-ham{, adj., im bright armor; 
npm. -e, 1895. 

(ge-)scod, see (ge-)scep6an. 

scofen, see scifan. 

scop, m., poet, singer, rhapsodist; 
496, 1066; gs. -es, 90. [Cp. OHG. 
scof. See R.-L.i 445.] 

(ge-)sc(e)6p, see (ge-)scyppan. 

scrifan, 1, decree, adjudge, impose 
(sentence), w. dat. of pers.; 979. 
[Fr. Lat. scribere; s H RIV E.] — 
Cpd.: for-. 

ge-scrifan, 1, decree, assign, w. dat. 
of pers. & acc. of thing; pret. 3 sg. 
gescraf, 2574. 

scridan, I, glide, move, wander, 
stride; 650, 703, 2569; pres. 3 pl. 
scripa6, 163. [Ger. schreiten. Cf. 
ESt. lvi 171 £.; Beibl. xxxvii 251.] 

scucca, wk.m., demon, devil; dp. 
scuccum, 939. [Holt. Et.; Jente 
L 6.24. § 106.] 

sciifan, Il,S HOVE, push, move for- 
ward; pret. 3 pl. scufon, 215; scu- 
fun, 3131; pp. scofen, 918. — 
Cpds.: be-; wid-scofen. 

sculan, prp., (pres.:)S HALL, must, 
ought, is to, (pret.:) had to, was to, 
S HO UL D; pres. 1 sg. sceal, 251; 
2 sg. scealt, 588, 2666; 3 sg. sceal, 
20, 183, 271, 287, 440, 977, 1004, 
1060, 1172, 1386, 1534, 2166, 
2525, 2590, 2884, 3108, 3114; 
sceall, 3014, 3077; scel, 455 (inf. to 
be supplied fr. preced. main 
clause), 2804, 3010; opt. 3 sg. 
scyle 2657, scile 3176; pret. 2 sg. 
sceoldest, 2056; 3 sg. scolde, ro, 
85, 805, 819, 1070, 1106, 1443, 
1449, 1464; sceolde, 2341, 2400, 
2408, 2421, 2442, 2585 (inf. to be 
supplied fr. preced. main clause), 
2589, 2627, 2918, 2963, 2974, [F. 
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29]; 3 pl. scoldon, 41, 832, 1305, 
1637; opt. 3 sg. scolde, 965, 1328, 
sceolde 2708;—vchiefly expres- 
sive of futurity: shall (am deter- 
mined to); pres. I sg. sceal, 384, 
424, 438, 601, 636, 1706, 2069; 
sceall, 2498, 2535; 2 sg. scealt, 
1707; 3 sg. sceal, 1862, 3018, 
sceall, 2508, 3021; 1 pl. sculon, 
683; pret. 3 sg. sceolde (was to), 
3068; opt. scolde (should, were to, 
would), I Sg., 1477; 3 Sg., 280, 691, 
gio (ind.?);—ref. to the per- 
formance of an act (or to a state) 
in accordance w. one’s nature or 
custom or as a duty (semi-peri- 
phrastic); pres. 3 sg. sceall (‘it is 
HisMto. .) 5) 2275s pret esses 
scolde, 230, 1034, 1067, 1260; 3 pl. 
scoldon, 704, 1798 (‘ were wont 
to’), sceoldon 2257; suggesting 
certainty: pres. 3 sg. sceal (‘is 
sure to’), 24.— W. omission of 
inf. of verb of motion: 1 sg. sceal, 
2816, opt. 2 sg. scyle, 1179; of 
wesan (denot. futur.:) 3 sg. sceal, 
1783, 1855, 2255, 2659. 

scir-heard{, adj, SHOWER- 
H A RD, hard in the storm of battle; 
nsf., 1033. (See L 5.25; Krapp’s 
note on Andr. 1133 (sctrheard); 
Jud. 79: scirum heard.) 

scyld, m., SHIELD; 2570, [F. 7]; 
as., 437, 2675; ap. -as, 325, 333, 
2850. 

scyldan, w 1., protect; pret. opt. 
(ind.?) 3 sg. scylde, 1658. [scyld.] 

scyld-frecat, wk.m., (S HIELD-) 
warrior ; 1033. 

scyldig, adj., guilty; (synnum) scil- 
dig, 3071 (cp. fah 978, 1001); (w. 
gen. of crime:) mordres scyldig, 
1683; having forfeited (w. gen.): 
ealdres ~, 1338, 2061. [scyld 
“guilt ’; sculan.] 

scyld-wigat, wk.m., (s HIELD-) 
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warrior; 288; scildwigan, ap., 
3005 (n.). 

scyle, see sculan. 

scyndan, w 1., hasten; intr., 2570; 
trans., pp. scynded, 918. [ON. 
skynda.] 

scyne({), adj.ja., beautiful, fair ; nsf. 
(wk.?), 3016. [SHEEN; Go. 
skauns (adj.i.), Ger. schén.] 

scyn-scapa (scin-){, wk.m., de- 
moniac foe, hostile demon; 707 
(MS. syn-). 

SCyp, see scip. 

Scyppan, VI, create, SHAPE, make; 
pp. sceapen, 2229; scepen, 2913; 
assign (name): pret. 3 sg. scop, 78. 
[Go. ga-skapjan.] — Cpd.: earm- 
sceapen. 

ge-scyppan, VI, creaie; pret. 3 sg. 
gesceop, 97. 

Scyppend, mc., Creator; 106. 

scyran (sciran), w 1., clear up, settle; 
1939. [scir. Cf. also Kock? 109.] 

sé (se), séo, pet, dem. pron.; a) 
dem. adj. & def. article, THE, 
THAT: br) subst., that one, he, 
she, that, it; b2) relat., that, who, 
which, what; b3) sé (etc.) pe, relat. 
—nsm. sé, se, a) 107 times, 84, 
86, 92, 102, 205, 258, etc.; br) 9 
times, 196, 469, 898, etc.; b2) 12 
times, 143, 370, 1267, etc.; b3) sé 
be 47 times, 79, 87, 90, 103, 239, 
289, etc.; 441: sé pe hine (he whom); 
2292: sé de, he whom. — nsf. séo 
13 times; a) 12 times, 66, 146, etc., 
2031, 2258%, 2323; b3) séo Se: 
1445; sio 16 times, 2024, 2087, 
2098, 2258, 2403, and then regu- 
larly; a) 13 times; br): 2024, 
2087, b2): 2258; sie, a): 2219. — 
nsn. pet (usually spelt p) 66 
times; a) 18 times, 133, 191, 890, 
etc.; bi) 46 times; mostly: pet 
wes, II, 170, 309, etc. (ne was 
pet, 716, 734, 1455, 1403, 2415; 


2586; pet is (bid), 454, 1002, 
1388, 1611, 2000, 2999; nis pt, 
249, 1361, 2532); b2): 453, 2500. 
— gsm. pes 9 times, des 10 times; 
a) 18 times, 132, 326 (gsn.?), 989, 
FOZO,FetG.s) DE) LL) (esmen).— 
gsf. p#re, a): 109 (d.?), 1025, 
2546, 2887; d&re, a): 562; [F. 20]. 
— gsn. pees (incl. Ses ro times) 49 
times; a) 5 times, 1467, etc.; br) 
w. verbs governing the gen.: 350, 
586, 778, 1598, 2026, 2032; (semi- 
adv.) for that, therefor, because of 
that, w. expressions of compensa- 
tion, reward, thanks, rejoicing, 
sorrow, etc.; 7, 16, 114, 277, 588, 
900, 1220, 1584, 1692, 1774, 1778, 
1992, 2335, 27393 (adv.) to such a 
degree, 50; 773, 968, 1366, 1508, 
1509, to pes 1616; bz) relat.; 
(semi-adv., as:) 272, 383; 1398 
(incl. relat. & antecedent); b3) 
pes pe (Se); (semi-conj.) because, 
as; 108, 228, 626, 1628, 1751, 1779 
(w. antec. pes, br)), 1998, 2797; 
according to what, as (conj.): 1341, 
1350, 3000; to pes pe (relat. & 
antec.), see t0.—dsm. pem 23 
times, 3m 5 times, ham 19 times 
Sam 20 times (pem, S&m in the 
A part of the MS. only; pam, 
Sam in the B part, besides pam 
425, 713, 824, 919, 1016, 1073, 
1421); a) 52 times, 52 (dsn.?), 
143, 197, 270, etc.; in (& si.) 
sele pam héan: 713, 919, 1016, 
1984; br) 12, 59, 1363, 2612; b2) 
310 (dsn.?), 374, (relat. & antec. :) 
2199, 2779; b3) p&m (pam) 
de (relat. & antec.), 183, 186, 
1839, 2601, 2861, 3055, 3059. — 
dsf. p&re; a) ro times, r09(g.?), 
125, 617, etc.; [Sére, F. 31]; b3) 
para pe (Lang. § 22), 1625. — 
dsn.; a) p&m 1215, 1484, 1635, 
pam 1421, 34m 639, 2232; br) 
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dem 1688, pam 137, 64m 2760; 
see also for-6am.—asm. pone 
(incl. Sone 12 times) 65 times; a) 
2 times; 107,50 Loom zo2metce: 
ahthlem pone 2007, si. 2334, 
2588, 2959, 2969, 3081; beorh 
pone héan 3097; br) 1354, 3009 
(pone™ [allit:|.< = pe) b2)=) 13; 
2048, 2751; b3) pone pe, 1054, 
1298, 2056, 2173, 3034; after a 
noun in the acc., (him) who: 2295, 
3003, 3116.— asf. pa 14 times, 
6a 4 times; [F. 23]; all a), 180, 
354, 470, etc., exc. 2022: b2).— 
asn. peet (usually spelt p) 59 times; 
a) 17 times, 628, 654, etc.; br) 36 
times, 194, 290, etc.; b2) 6 times, 
766, 1456, 1466, etc. — ism. py, 
a): 2573, isn. py, Sy, 19 times; pé 
(S€): 821, 1436%, 2638, 2687; a): 
TIO, 1664, 1797, 2028; br) for that 
reason, therefore: 1273, 2067, 2638; 
before comp. (cf. ES#. xliv 212 
ff.): THE, any: 487, 821, 14362, 
1902, 2749, 2880; ne... dy sel: 
2277, 2687; no py leng, 974; no 
py £r, see £r; b2) py lés, te sz, 
1918. pon, br); pon (ma), any 
(cf. Beitr. xxix 286; Small, The 
Gmc. Case of Comparison 80 ff.; 
Ingerid Dal, Norske Vidensk.- 
Akademi i Oslo, Avhandl., Hist.- 
Filos. Kl., 1932, No. 2), 504; 
2423 (n.); after prep.: efter pon 
724, be bon 1722, td Son 2501, 
2845; to pon 1876 (to that de- 
gree, so); see also for-San, for- 
Son; &r pon (b2), conj.), before, 
731. — npm. (n.: 639, 1135, 2948) 
pa 15 times, 54 9 times, [F. 47]; 
a) 12 times, 3, 99, 221, etc.; bz) 
pa(... pé) 44 (allit.); b2) 6 times, 
4I, 113, etc.; b3) pa pe 5 times, 
378, 1135, etc.— gpm.f.n. para 
20 times, Sara 937, 1578, 1686, 
2734, 2779, 2794, p&ra 992, 1266, 
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Sera 1340, [F. 48]; a) 6 times; 
ymbesittendra &nig Oara 2744; 
br) 1015, 1037, 1248, 1266, 1340; 
péra (. .. pé) 992. b3) bara (etc.) 
Oe: 206, 878, 1123, 1196, 1578; 
when containing the subj., (of 
those) who (which), foll. by the 
sing.: 843, 996, 1051, 1407, 1461, 
1686, 2130, 2251, 2383, or by the 
plur. of the verb: 98, 785, 937. — 
dpm.f.n. bem, 6#m 6 times (in 
A); pam, 64m 7 times (in B, and 
1855); all a), 370, 1191, etc. — 
apm.f.n, ba g times, 64 12 times, 
[F. 42]; all a), exc. 488, 2148, 
3014: b1).— Note. The line of 
division between the dem. (br) 
and relat. (b2) function is occa- 
sionally doubtful. As to the use 
of se, s€o, pet as def. article, cf. L 
6.7. The dem. adj. alliterates: 
197", 790%, 806°; 7368; 16755, 
1797", 2033.— See also relat. 
part. pe. 


sealma (selma) ({) (+), wk.m., 


bedstead, bed, couch; as. sealman, 
2460. [OS. selmo; Ep.-Erf. Gloss. 
955: selma ‘ sponda.’ (Hoops St. 
125.)] 


sealt, adj., S AL T; asn., 1989. 
searo, nwa., (pl. freq. w. sg. mean- 


ing), contrivance, skill; dp. sear- 
wum, 1038, 2764; — war-gear, 
equipment, armor; np. searo, 320; 
dp. searwum, 249, 323, 1557 (n.), 
1813, 2530, 2568, 2700; — battle 
(cp. searo-grim); dp. ~, 419, 
1557(?). [Go. sarwa, pl.] — Cpds.: 
fyrd-, gid-, inwit-. 


searo-bend}, fj. (mi.), cunningly 


wrought BAND or clasp; dp. -um, 
2086. 


searo-fah{, adj., cunningly deco- 


rated; nsf., 1444. 


searo-gim(m), m., curious GEM, pre- 


cious jewel; gp. -gimma, 1157. 
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3102; ap. -gimmas, 2749. See 
gim(m). 

searo-grim(m)tf, adj., fierce in battle; 
-grim, 594. 

searo-hebbend(e)}, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], (armor-H A Ving), warrior; 
gp. -hebbendra, 237. 

searo-net(t)f, nja., armor-NET or 
battle-net, corslet; -net, 406. 

searo-nidt, m., crafty enmity, treach- 
erous quarrel; ap. -as, 1200, 
2738; — battle, contest; gp. -a, 
582; ap. -as, 3067. 

searo-ponc(}), m., ingenuity, skill; 
dp. -um, 775. 

searo-wundort, n., curious WO N- 
DER, wonderful thing; as., 920. 

seax, n., knife, short sword; as., 1545. 
LVED 58 Ss Ax ss sOS.9 Ysahs.| — 
Cpd.: wel-. 

sécan, w I., SEEK; ry to find or to 
get; abs.: pret. 3 sg. sdhte, 2293 
(search), 2572 (desire, demand); 
w. obj.: inf. (f@hSe) sécan, 2513; 
ger. (si.) séceanne, 2562; (cp.) 
imp. séc, 1379; pret. 1 sg. sdhte, 
2738; 3 sg. ~, [139], 2300, 3067; 
w. obj. and td (from, at): inf. 
sécean, 1989, 2495, [F. 27]; pres. 
3 pl. sécead, 3001; — try to reach 
(by attack): inf. (sawle) sécan 8or, 
(si.) sécean 2422 (cf. Angl. xxxv 
464 f.: ‘animam quaerere,’ Mat. 
ii 20, etc.);— go to, visit; inf. 
sécean, 187, 200, 268, 645, 821, 
1597, 1869, 2820, 2950, 3102; 
sécan, 664, 756, 1450, 1820; pres. 
3 sg. se€ced, 2272; opt. 3 Sg. s€ce, 
1369; pret. 2 sg. sdhtest, 458; 3 
sg. sohte, 208, 376; 2 pl. sdhton, 
339; 3 pl. sohtan, 2380; opt. 1 sg. 
sohte, 417. [Go. sdkjan.] — 
Cpds.: ofer-, on-. 

ye-sécan, W I., SEEK; gesécean 
(wig), 684; go to, visit: ~, 692, 
2275; gesécan, 1004; ger. gesé- 
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canne, 1922; pret. 3 sg. gesdhte, 
463, 520, 717, 1951; pp. npf. ge- 
sohte, 1839; — go to, attack; pres. 
3 Sg. geséced, 2515; pret. 3 pl. 
gesohtan 2204, gesohton 2926; opt. 
3 sg. gesohte, 2346. 

secce, see sec(c). 

secg}, mja., man; 208, 249, 402, 871, 
OSO,MeESEE, SE50058 18125, 2226, 
2352, 2406, 2700, 2708, 2863, 
3028, 3071; voc., 947, 1759; ds. 
secge, 2019; as. secg, 1379; np. 
secgas, 213, 2530, 3128; gp. secga, 
633, 842, 996, 1672, dp. secgum, 


[149], 490. [ON. seggr; cp. Lat. 
socius.] 

secgt, fj0., sword; as. -e, 684. [See 
NED.: SEDGE, sb.1; cp. saw, 
OE. seax; Lat. secare.] 

secgan, w 3., SAY, tell; abs.: 273; 


pret. 3 sg. segde, 90, 2899; w. acc.: 
inf, secgan, 582, 875, 880, 1049; 
pres. I sg. secge, 1997, 2795; pret. 
2 sg. segdest, 532; 3 sg. segde, 
1809, 2632;cp. pp. gesegd, 141; w. 
gen.: pres. ptc. secggende (wes), 
3028; —foll. by indir. question 
(hi, hwa, hwet): inf. secgan, 
51, 3026; ger. secganne, 473; 
1724; pp. geséd, 1696; foll. by 
pet-clause: inf. secgan, 391, 1818; 
pres. I sg. secge, 590; 3 pl. secgad, 
AIT; pret. 3 sg. segde, 1175, sede, 
3152, [F. 44]; — w. pron. pet and 
pet-clause: inf. secgan, 942, 1346, 
1700, 2864; pret. 3 pl. segdon, 
377; w. obj. Gder and pet-clause: 
sedan, 1945. [OHG. sagén.] — 
Cpd.: a-. 

ge-secgan, w 3.,SA Y, ¢ell; imp. sg. 
gesaga, 388; pret. opt. 1 sg. ge- 
segde, 2157. 

sefa, wk.m., mind, heart, spirit; 490, 
594, 2600; him wes gedmor sefa, 
49, 2410, Si. 2632; Si. 2043, 2180; 
ds. sefan, 473, 1342, 1737; as. ™, 
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278, 1726, 1842. 
Cpd.: mdd-. 

séft, see sdfte. 

ge-ségan(-on), see ge-séon. 

segen, see segn. 

segl, m.n., S AIL; 1906. 

segl-radi, f., SAITI-ROAD, sea, 
lake; ds. -e, 1429. 

segn, m.n., banner, standard; ds. 
segne, 12045 as. segn, 2776, 
(neut.:) 2767; (masc.:) segen, 47, 
1021; np. (neut.) segn, 2958. [Fr. 
Lat. signum; sten fr. OFr signe.] 
— Cpd.: héafod-. 

sel, see sel. 

sél (noun), see sél. 

sél, adv. comp., better; 1012, 2530, 
[F. 38, 39]; ne byd him wihte 37 
sél, 2277, si. 2687. See god. 

seldan, adv., SELDOM; 2029 (n.). 

seld-gumat, wk.m., hall-man, re- 
tainer; 249 (n.). [See szld.] 

sele(}), mi., hall; 81, 411; ds., 323, 
713, 919, 1016, 1640, 1984, 3128; 
as., 826, 2352. [Cp. sel.]— 
Cpds.: béah-, béor-, dryht-, eord-, 
gest-, gold-, gid-, héah-, hring-, 
hrof-, nid-, win-. 

sele-dréam}, m., joy of the hall; as., 
2252. 

sele-ful(l){, n., hall-cup; as. -ful, 
619. 

sele-gyst{, mi., shall-visitor 
(-G UES 7); as., 1545. 

sele-rédend(e)}+, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], Aall-counselor, -ruler; np. -e, 
5I; ap. -e, 1346. 

sele-rest{, £j5.(?), bed in a hall; as. 
-e, 690. See rest. 

sélest, see god. 

sele-begn{, m., hall-t HAN E, cham- 
berlain; 1794. 

sele-weard{, m., 
as., 667. 

self, pron., SELF; (1) strong infl.; 
used abs.: sylf, 1964; gsm. (transl. 


[OS. sebo.] — 


hall-GUARDian; 
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‘his own ’) selfes, 700, 895; syifes, 
2222, 2300, 2030,) 2710, 0277.0; 
3013; in connect. with a poss. 
pron.: on [min]ne sylfes dém, 
2147; as. sylfne, 1977; npm. selfe, 
419; — Ww. a noun or pers. pron.; 
self, 594, 920, IoI0, 1313; sylf 
2702, [F. 17, 27]; gsm. selfes, 
1147; sylfes, 2013, 2325; gsf. 
selfre, 1115; asm. selfne, 961, 
1605; sylfne, 2875; gpm. sylfra, 
2040; apm. sylfe, 1996; along w. 
the dat. of pers. pron.: (pai) pé 
self, 953. — (2) weak infl.; nsm. 
selfa, 29, 1468, 1733, 1839 (him 
~), 1924; sylfa, 505, 3054; seolfa, 
3067. (Cf. J. M. Farr, Intensives 
and Reflexives in Ags. and early 
ME., Johns Hopkins Diss., 1905.) 

sélla, see gid. 

sellan, w 1., give; syllan, 2160, 2720; 
pres. 3 sg. seled, 1370 (give up), 
1730, 1749; pret. 2 sg. sealdest, 
1482; 3 sg. sealde, 72, 672, 1271, 
1693, T1751, [2019], 2155, 2182, 
2490, 20904, 3055, (proffer, pass:) 
622, 2024; 3 pl. sealdon, 1161 
(serve). [S ELL; Go. saljan.] 

ge-sellan, w 1., give, make a present 
of; 1029; pret. 3 sg. gesealde, 
1052, 1866, 1901, 2142, 2172, 
2195, 2810, 2867, (proffer, pass:) 
615. 

sel-lic, syl-lic, adj., strange, wonder- 
ful; nsf. syllic, 2086; asn. ~, 
2109; apm. sellice, 1426. Comp. 
asf. syllicran, 3038. [Cp. seldan.] 

sélra, see gdd. 

semninga, adv., straightway, pres- 
ently; 1767; op pet ~: 644, 1640. 
[Cp. et-, td-somne.] 

sendan, w I., SEND; pret. 1 sg. 
sende, 471; 3 sg. ~, 13, 1842. — 
Cpds.: for-, on-. 

SE0, see Sé. 

séoc, adj.. SIC K, weakened; 2740, 
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2904; sad: npm. -e, 1603. [Go. 
siuks, Ger. siech.] — Cpds.: ellen-, 
feorh-, heado-. 

seofon, num., SEVEN; uninfl.: a., 
517, seofan, 2195; syfone, 3122. 

seolfa, see self. 

seomian{, w 2., rest, lie, remain, 
hover, hang; siomian, 2767; pret. 3 
sg. seomade, 161 (n.), seomode 
302. 

séon, V, /ook; pret. 3 sg. seah (on w. 
acc.), 2717, 2863; 3 pl. (on) sawon, 
1650; (td) s€gon, 1422; SEE; 
séon 387, 920, 1365, 3102, séon 
1180, 1275; pret. I sg. seah, 336, 
2014. [Go. saihwan.] — Cpds.: 
geond-, ofer-. 

ge-séon, v, SEE, behold, perceive; 
396, 571, 648, 961, 1078, 1126 (go 
to), 1485, 1628, 1875 (see each 
other), 1998; pres. 3 sg. gesyh®, 
2041, 2455; pret. I sg. geseah, 
247, 1662; 3 sg. ~, 229, 728, 926, 
1516, 1557, 1585, 1613, 2542, 
2604, 2756, 2767, 2822; 3 pl. gesa- 
WON, 221, 1023, 1347, 1425, 1591, 
2252; gese€gan 3038, ges€gon 3128; 
opt. 3 pl. gesawon, 1605. 

seonu, fw6., SI N E W; np. seonowe, 
817. 

sé06an, II, w. acc., SEE THE, boil, 
cause to well up, brood over; pret. 1 
sg. (-ceare) séad, 1993; 3 sg. (~) 
~, 190(n.). 

seod6an, see siddan. 

séow(i)an, w I. 2., SEW, put to- 
gether, link; pp. seowed, 406 (ref. 
to the ‘battle-net,’ cp. hregl, 
etc.). [Go. siujan. Cf. Siev. § 408 
n. 15, Wright § 533.] 

ses(s) (ft) (+), m.(n.?), sEAT; ds. 
sesse, 2717, 2756. [Cp. ON. sess; 
sittan.] 

sétan, see sittan. 

setl, n., SEAT; gs. -es, 1786; ds. -e, 
1232, 1782, 2019; as. setl, 2013; 
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dp. -um, 1289. [SETTLE. Siev. 
§ 196. 2 & n. 1; Beitr. xxx 67 ff.} 
— Cpds.: héah-, hilde-, meodo-. 

settan, w 1.,S E T; pret. 3 pl. setton, 
325, 1242; pp. nsn. geseted (set 
down), 1696. [Go. satjan.] — 
Cpds.: a-, be-. 

ge-settan, w 1.,S E T, establish; pret. 
3 8g. gesette, 94; settle, pres. opt. 3 
sg. ~, 2029. 

sédan, w 1., declare, settle; 1106 (n.). 
[sdd.] 

sex-ben(n)tf, fj0., dagger-wound; dp. 
-bennum, 2904. [See seax; Lang. 
§ 1.) 

sib(b), {j6., kinship, friendship, 
peace; sib, 1164, 1857; gs. sibbe, 
2922; as. sibbe, 154, 940, 2431; 
sibb’, 2600 (n.) (‘ ties of kinship ’). 
[Gow sibjdeee Cp, goss TPA Ct. 
Grénbech L 9.24.1 61 f. — Cpds.: 
dryht-, fridu-. 

sib-edelingt, m., related noble; np. 
-as, 2708, 

sibbe-gedrihtj, fi., band of kinsmen; 
as., 387, 729. (Genitival cpd.; 
earlier form: sibgedriht, Ex. 214, 
etc.) 

sid, adj., Jarge, spacious, broad, 
great; nsf., 1444, 2086; nsn.wk. -e, 
2199; dsm.wk. -an, 2347; asm. 
-Ne, 437, 507, 1726; asf. -e, 1291, 
2394; asn. [sid], 2217; asn. wk. 
side, 1733; gpf. -ra, 149; apm. -e, 
223, 325. 

side, adv., widely; 1223. 

sid-fepmet, adj.ja., roomy; asn. 
1917. [fepm.] 

sid-fepmed{, adj. 
nsn., 302. [fepm.] 

sid-randt{, m., broad shield; 12809. 

sie, see eom. 

sie, 2219, see Sé. 

sig, see eom. 

sigan, 1, sink, fall; pret. 3 pl. sigon, 


(pp.), roomy; 
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1251; move (together), march, ~, 
307. 

ge-sigan, I, sink, fall; 2659. 

sige-drihten}, m., victorious lord; 
391. 

sige-éadig{t, adj., victory-blest, vic- 
torious; asn., 1557. 

sige-folc}, n., victorious or gallant 
people; gp. -a, 644. See folc. 

sige-hrédt, (n., see hréd), glory of 
victory; as., 490 (n.). 

sige-hrépig}, adj., victorious, trium- 
phant; 94, 1597, 2756. 

sige-hwil{, f., time of victory, vic- 
torys gp. -€, 2710 (ci. Lang. 
§ 18.3). 

sigel{, n.(?), sum; 1966. (Cp. Runic 
Poem 45 fi.) 

sige-léas, adj., without victory, of de- 
feat; asm. -ne, 787. 

sige-rof({), adj., victorious, illustri- 
ous; 619. 

sige-béod{, f., victorious or glorious 
people; ds. -e, 2204. 

sige-wepen{, n., victory-w E APON; 
dp. -wepnum, 804. 

sigle(t)+, n., jewel, brooch, neck- 
lace; as., 12003 gp. sigla, 1157; ap. 
siglu, 3163. [ON. sigli; — fr. sigel 
‘brooch,’ ‘ clasp’ (orig. ‘ sun’?, 
or fr. Lat. sigillum).]— Cpd.: 
madoum-. 

sigor, (nc.) m., victory; gs. -es, 1021; 
gp. -a, 2875, 3055. [Cp. sige(-); 
Go. sigis, Ger. Sieg; Wright § 419; 
Siev. § 289 & n. 2; Beitr. xxxi 87.| 
— Cpds.: hré6-, wig-. 

sigor-éadig}, adj., victorious; 1311, 
2352. 

sin(}), poss. pron. (refl.), kis; dsm. 
sinum, 2160; dsn. ~, 1236, 1507 
(her); asm. sinne, 1960, 10984, 
2283, 2789. [Go. seins, Ger. sein.] 

sinct, n., treasure, jewels, something 
precious, ornament; 2764; gs. 
sinces (brytta): 607, 1170, 1922, 
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2071; ds. since, 1038, 1450, 1615, 
1882, 2217, 2746; as. sinc, 81, 
1204, 1485, 2023 (n.), 2383, 2431; 
gp. sinca, 2428. [Cf. Falk, Alt- 
westnord. Kleiderkunde (1919) 
30.] 

sinc-fet{, n., precious cup, costly ob- 
ject; as., 1200 (n.), 2231, 2300; ap. 
-fato, 622. [VAT.] 

sinc-fag}, adj., richly decorated; asn. 
wk. -e, 167. (Cp. gold-fag.) 

sinc-gestréon}, n., treasure; gp. -a, 
1226; dp. -um, 1092. 

sinc-gifat, wk.m., treasure-GI V er; 
ds. -gifan, 2311, -gyfan 1342 
(Holt., note: ds. of -gyful[?]); as. 
ITO £2 

sinc-ma6pum{, m., treasure, jewel; 
-madpum, 2193. 

sinc-pegot, f., receiving of treasure; 
2884. [picgan.] 

sin-fréat, wk.m., great lord; -fréa, 
1934 (n.). [sin- ‘ continual,’ 
‘ great,’ see the foll. sin-cpds. and 
syn-dolh, -snéd; cp. sym(b)le; 
Go. sinteins; s E N-(green) (dial.).] 

sin-gal, adj., continual; asf. -e, 154. 

sin-gala, sin-gales,(+), adv., con- 
tinually, always; -gala, 190; -gales, 
1777; syngales, 1135. 

singan, Ill, SING, ring (forth); 
[pres. 3 pl. singad, F. 5]; pret. 3 
Sg. sang, 496; song, 323, 1423, 
[3152]. (Cf. R-L. i 443.) — 
Gpodisaqs 

sin-heret, mja., huge army; ds. 
-herge, 2936. 

sinnig, adj., SI Nful; asm. -ne, 1379. 
[syn(n).] 

sin-niht{, fc., perpetual NIGHT or 
darkness; ds. -e, 161. 

sint, see eom. 

Sio, see sé. 

siolod{, m.(?), water, sea (?); gp. 
sioleda, 2367 (n.) (see begong). 

siomian, see seomian. 
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sittan, v, SIT; pres. 3 sg. sited, 
2906; pret. 3 sg. set, 130, 286, 
356, 500, 1166, 1190, 2852, 2894; 
3 pl. seton, 1164, sétan 1602; — 
sit down; inf. sittan, 493, 641; 
imp. sg. site, 489. — Cpds.: be-, 
for-, of-, ofer-, on-, ymb-; flet-, 
heal-, ymb(e)-sittend(e). 

ge-sittan, v, SIT down (ingress.); 
pret. 3 sg. geset, 171, 749 (sit up, 
see note), 1424, 1977, 2417, 2717; 
pp. geseten, 2104;— Ww. acc., sit 
down in: pret. I sg. geset, 633. 

sid, m., (1) going, journey, voyage; 
undertaking, venture, expedition; 
501, 765, 1971 (coming), 2586, 
3089; gs. sides, 579, 1475, 1794, 
1908; ds. side, 532, 1951, 1993; as. 
sid, 353, 512, 872, 908, 1278, 1420, 
1966; np. sidas, 1986; gp. sida, 
318; ap. sidas, 877; course (of ac- 
tion), way (of doing); ns. sid, 2532, 
2541, 3058. — (2) time, occasion; 
ns. (forma) sid, 716, 1463, 1527, 
2625; ds. (forman, nyhstan, etc.) 
side, 740, 1203, 2049, 2286, 2511, 
2517, 2670, 2688, [3101], [F. 19]; 
as. sid, 1579. [Go. sinps. Cp. 
sendan.] — Cpds.: cear-, eft-, el- 
lor-, gryre-, s&-, wil-, wrec-; ge-. 

sid, adv. comp., later; 2500 (see &r). 
[Go. (pana-)seips; Ger. seit.] 

sidast, sidest, adj. supl., atest, last; 
sipas[t], 2710 (n.); dsn.wk. (zt) 
sidestan, 3013. [Go. seipus. Cp. 
sid, adv.] 

sid-fet, m., expedition, adventure; 
ds. -fate, 2639; as. -feet, 202. [Cp. 
ON. feta, vb., ‘ step.’] 

sid-from{, adj., eager to depart; 
npm. -e, 1813. 

sidian, w 2., go, journey; 720, 808; 
pret. 3 sg. sidode, 2119. [si1d.] — 
Cpd.: for-. 

siddan, I. adv., s1Nce, thereupon, 
afterwards; siddan (pd), 470, 685, 
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718 (see €r); sySdan (Sp, pd), 142, 
283, 567, 1453, 1901, 1951, 2064, 
2071, 2175, 2207, 2217, 2395, 
2702, 2806, 2920; seoddan, 1875, 
seopdan, 1937. —II. conj., since, 
from the time when, when, after, as 
soon as (s.t. shading into because) ; 
siddan (pd, dp, bp), 106, 413, 604, 
648, 656, 850, 901, 982, 1148, 
1204, 1253, 1201, 1281, 1784; sy6- 
dan (pd, Sp), 6 (~ &rest), 115, 132, 
722, 834, 886, 1077, 1198, 1206, 
1235, 1308, 1420, 1472, 1556, 
1589, 1689(n.), 1947 (~ &rest), 
1040, 10785) 20125) 2051, 2072, 
ZOQRs 2TOSMEZL2A, 2201, 2357, 
2356, 2388, 2437, 2474, 2501, 
2630, 2888, 2911, 2914, 2943, 
2960, 2970, 20996, 3002, 3127: 
seopOan, 1775. See also sona. 
[sid-bon; SITH, SIN(E), SYNE 
(dial.).] 

slap, m., SLEEP; 1742; ds. -e, 
I251. 

slépan, rd., (w 1.), SLEEP; pres. 
ptc. sl@pende, 2218; asm. sl&- 
pendne, 741; apm. slépende, 
1581. 

sléac, adj., slow, slothful; 2187. [Not 
rel. to slec>MnkE. slack; JF. xx 
318, Angl. xxxix 366 f.] 

sléan, vi, (1) strike; abs.: pres. opt. 
3 sg. sla, 681; pret. 3 sg. sloh, 
1565, 2678; — w. obj. (acc.): ~, 
2576, 2699, (2179? slog). — (2) 
SLAY; pret. 1 sg. slog, 421; 3 sg. 
~, 108, 2179; sloh, 1581, 2355; 3 
pl. slogon, 2050; pp. slegen, 1152. 
— Cpd.: of-. 

ge-sléan, vi, achieve or bring about 
by fighting; pret. 3 sg. gesloh, 450 
(n.); 3 pl. geslogon, 2996 (n.). 

slitan, 1, tear, rend; pret. 3 sg. slat, 
WAT.) SLIT.) 

slide(t), adj.ja., severe, dangerous, 
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terrible; asm. slidne, 184; gpn. 
slidra, 2398. [Go. sleibs.] 

sliden, adj., cruel, dire; nsn., 1147. 

smid, m.,S MI T H, worker in metals; 
1452; gs. smibes, 406. — Cpd.: 
wundor-. 

snédan({)+, w 1., cut, slice, take 
food, feast; pres. 3 sg. snédep, 600 
(n.). [Cp. syn-snéd.] 

snel(l), adj., quick, bold, brave; 
nsm.wk, snella, 2971. [SNELL 
(Sc., North.); Ger. schnell.] 

snel-lic(}), adj., quick, brave; 600. 

snot(t)or, adj., prudent, wise; snotor, 
826, 908, 1384 (voc.), snotor 190; 
wk. snotera, 1313; snotra, 2156, 
3120; snottra, 1475 (voc.), 1786; 
npm. snotere, 202, 416, snottre 
1591. [Go. snutrs.] — Cpd.: fore-. 

snotor-lice({)+, adv., wisely, pru- 
dently, comp. -licor, 1842. 

snide, adv., quickly, straightway; 
904, 1869, 1971, 2325, 2568, 2752. 
[Cp. Go. sniwan ‘ hasten.’] 

snyrian{, w 1., hasten; pret. 3 pl. 
snyredon, 402. [Cp. ON. snarr 
“quick.’] 

snyttru, wk.f., wisdom, discernment, 
skill; as., 1726; dp. snyttrum, 872 
(semi-adv.), 942, 1706. [snot(t)or.] 
— Cpd.: un-. 

socn, f., (SsrEKing), (t) persecution, 
visitation; gs. sdcne, 1777. [sécan; 
Go. sokns.] 

sdfte, adv., Sor Tly, gently, pleas- 
antly; comp. séft, 2749. — Cpd.: 
un-. 

somod, see samod. 

sona, adv., (S00 N), immediately, at 
once; 121, 721, 743, 750, 1280, 
1497, 1591, 1618, 1762, 1785, 
1794, 1825, 2011, 2226, 2300, 
2713, 02928, 0|( Keo} (SOnde 
sid8an: 721, 1280, 2011; cp. sdna 
. . . Swa (in prose), ‘as soon as.’) 
[OS. sano.] (Cf. L 6.15 b.) 
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sorg(-), see sorh(-). 

sorgian, w 2., SORROW, griev, 
care; 451; imp. sg. sorga, 1384. 

sorh, f.. SORROW, grief, trouble; 
473, 1322; ds. sorhge, 2468; as. 
sorge, I19, 1149, 2463; gp. sorga, 
149, sorge 2004; dp. sorgum, 2600. 
— Cpds.: hyge-, inwit-, begn-. 

sorh-cearig{, adj. sorRRo wful, 
sad; 2455; nsf. sorg-, 3152. 

sorh-ful(l), adj, soRROWFUL; 
nsf. sorhfull, 2119; — grievous, 
perilous, sad; asm. -fullne (sid) 
512, -fulne (~): 1278, 1429. 

sorh-léas, adj., free from care; 1672. 

sorh-léo6{, n., song of SORROW; 
as., 2460. 

sorh-wylm}, mi., surgingSORROW 
or care; np. -as, 904; dp. -um, 
1993. 

S060, adj., true; 1611; asn., 2109. 
[soo TH (arch.); ON. sannr; cp. 
Lat. (prae-)sens.] 

806, n., truth; 700; as., 532, 1040, 
1700, 2864; (secgan & si.) td sdBe, 
in SOOTH, as @ fact: 51, 5090, 
2325. 

$06-cyning}, m., trwe KING, king 
of truth, God; 3055. 

sd5e(t), adv., truly, faithfully; 524, 
871. 

s06-feest, adj., true, righteous (cp. 
Lat. ‘ iustus’); gp. -ra, 2820. 

s66-lice, adv., truly, verily, faith- 
fully; (secgan & si.): 141, 273, 
2899. 

specan, see sprecan. 

spéd, fi., success; as. on spéd, suc- 
cessfully, with skill, 873.[SPEED; 
spowan.] Cf. Grdnbech L 9.24 i 
182-85. — Cpds.: here-, wig-. 

spel(1), n., tale, story, message; as. 
spel, 873, spell 2109; gp. spella, 
2898, 30290. [NED.: SPELL, 
sb.1; Go. spill.] (Cf. ZfdA. xxxvii 
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2at fi.; Po Grdr2 ni® 36; R.-L. i 
442.) — Cpd.: wéa-. 

spiwan, I, SP E W, vomit; (w. dat.), 
2312. 

spdwan, rd., impers. w. dat., succeed, 
speed; pret. 3 sg. spéow, 2854, 
3026. [See spéd.] 

spréc, f., SPEECH, language; ds. 
-e, 1104. — Cpds.: &fen-, gylp-. 

sprecan, v, SPEAK; abs.: 2060, 
3172; imp. sg. sprec, 1171; pret. 3 
sg. sprec, 1168, 1215, 1698, 2510, 
2618, 2724, [2792]; 1 pl. sprécon, 
1707; 3 pl. ~, 1595; — w. object 
(acc.): inf. specan (Lang. § 23.3), 
2864; pret. 2 sg. spr&ce, 531; 3 Sg. 
sprec, 341; 1 pl. sprécon, 1476; 
pp. sprecen, 643. [OHG. spreh- 
han, spehhan. Cf. also Beitr. 
xxxii 147 f.] 

ge-sprecan, v, SPEAK; w. obj.: 
pret. 3 sg. gesprec, 675, 1398, 
1466, 3094. 

springan, lI, SPRING, bound, 
burst forth, spread; pret. 3 sg. 
sprang, 18; sprong, 1588, 2966; 3 
pl. sprungon, 2582. — Cpds.: et-, 
on-. 

ge-springan, Ill, SPRING forth, 
arise; pret. 3 sg. gesprang, 1667; 
gesprong, 884. 

stl, m.(?), place, position; ds. -e, 
1479. [stapol. Cf. Beitr. xxx 73; 
NED.:s TAtwart.] 

st@lan, w 1., (Jay to one’s charge), 
avenge; 2485; pp. gest&led, 1340. 
(Cf. Kock 229 ff.; M Ph. iii 261.) 

stan, m., STONE, rock; ds. stane, 
2288, 2557; as. (harne) stan: 887, 
1415, 2553, 2744.— Cpd.: eor- 
clan-. 

stan-beorh({)+, m.,S TONE-BA R- 
RO W; as., 2213. 

stan-bogat, wk.m., (s TONE-BO W), 
stone arch; ap.-bogan, 2545, 2718 


(n.). 


stan-clif, n., rocky CLIFF; ap. 
-cleofu, 2540. 

standan, vI, S TAN D, continue in a 
certain state; 2271; stondan, 2545, 
2760; pres. 3 sg. stande®d, 1362; 2 
pl. standad, 2866; opt. 3 sg. 
stande, 411; pret. 3 sg. stdd, 32, 
145, 926, 935, 1037, 1416, 1434, 
1913, 2679; 3 pl. stddon, 328, 
stddan 3047;— w. subjects like 
léoht, egesa, (usu. expressing di- 
rection, ‘ ingressive ’:) start, issue, 
arise, shine forth; pret. 3 sg. stod: 
726, 783, 1570, 2227, 2313, 27609, 
[Passi (cena ONE AOS: ech. 
Siev. L 7.34.432.) — Cpds.: 4-, 
zet-, for-. 

ge-standan, VI, STAND, take up 
one’s stand; pret. 3 sg. gestod, 358, 
404, 2566; 3 pl. gestodon, 2597. 

stan-fahj, adj., adorned with 
STONES, paved; nsf., 320. 

stan-hlid}, n., rocky slope; ap. -o, 
1409. 

stapol, m., post, pillar; dp. stapu- 
lum, 2718 (n.); — flight of steps; 
ds. stapole, 926(n.). Cp. B.-T. 
Suppl.: fdtstap(p)el. [steppan; 
NED.:s TAPLE, sb.1; cp. STOOP 
=‘ porch ”etc.] 

starian, w 2., gaze, look; usu. w. on 
and acc.; pres. 1 sg. starige, 1781, 
starie 2796; 3 sg. starad, 996, 
1485; pret. 3 sg. starede, 1935 
(11) sage Dla Starecdon, eer 003. 
[STARE] 

stéap, adj.,s TEE P, high, towering; 
asm. stéapne, 926, 2213, 2566; 
apm. stéape, 222; apn. stéap, 
1409. — Cpd.: heapo-. 

stearc-heortt, adj., stow!-HEAR Ted; 
2288, 2552. [STARK.] 

stefn, m.,S TE M, prow; as., 212. — 
Cp. bunden-, hringed-, wunden- 
stefna. 

stefn, m., period, time; ds. ni(o)wan 
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stefne (anew, again), 1789, 2594. 

stefn, f., voice; 2552. [Go. stibna, 
Ger. Stimme.] 

stépan |, w I., raise, exalt; pret. opt. 
3 sg. stépte, 1717. [stéap.] 

ge-stépan}, w 1., advance, support; 
pret. 3 sg. gestépte, 2393. 

steppan, VI, STEP, stride, march; 
pret. 3 sg: stop, 761, r401,— 
Cpd.: et-. 

ge-steppan, VI, S TE P, walk; pret. 3 
sg. gestOp, 2289. 

stig, {., path; 320, 2213; ap.(s.?) 
-e, 1409. [Cp. stigan.] — Cpd.: 
medo-. 

stigan, I, go, step, go up, mount; pret. 
3 sg. stag, 2362; 3 pl. stigon, 212, 
225; opt. 3 sg. stige, 676. [ST Y 
(obs.); cp. stile. Ger. steigen.] — 
Cpd.: a-. 

ge-stigan, I, go (wp), set out; pret. 1 
sg. gestah, 632. 

stille, adj.ja., STILL, fixed; 301, 
2830. 

stincan{, III, move rapidly (intr.); 
pret. 3 sg. stonc, 2288 (n.). [Go. 
stigqan.] 

sti6, adj., firm, strong, hard; nsn., 
1533; gpm. -ra, 985 (n.). 

sti6-m6d, adj., stowt-hearted, firm; 
2566. 

stondan, see standan. 

stop, see steppan. 

storm, m., STORM; 31173; ds. -e, 
1131. 

stow, f., place; 1372; as. -e, 
1000,, 1378. | |\Cp. 'S TiO Ww, wb. 
(-)s TO w (£) in place-names.] — 
Cpd.: wel-. 

strel, m.(f.), arrow; ds. -e, 1746; gp. 
-a, 3117. [Ger. Strahl.] — Cpd.: 
here-. 

strét, f..s TREE T; 3203 as. -e, 916, 
1634. [Fr. Lat. strata (sc. via).] 
— Cpds.: lagu-, mere-. 

strang, adj..s TRON G; (megenes) 
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strang, 1844; nsf. strong, 2684; 
nsn. strang (severe), 133. — Supl. 
strengest: 196 (megenes ~), 789 
(megene ~), 1543. 

stréam, m.,S TR EAM, current (pL: 
tsea, body of water); as., 2545; np. 
stréamas, 212; ap. ~, 1261.— 
Cpds.: brim-, éagor-, ég-, fyrgen-, 
lagu-. 

strégan({), w I., STREW, spread; pp. 
stréd, 2436. [Go. straujan. Siev. 
§ 408 n. 14 £.] 

strengelt, m., chief, ruler; as. (wi- 
gena) ~, 3115. [strang.] 

strengest, see strang. 

strengo, wkf., STRENG#hA; ds., 
2540; strenge, 1533; as. ~, 1270; 
dp. strengum, 3117 (or fr. streng, 
(bow-)string?). — Cpds.: hilde-, 
megen-, mere-. 

strong, see strang. 

stridan, 11, plunder; pret. opt. 3 sg. 
strude, 3073, 3126. 

ge-strynan, w I., acquire, 
2798. [See ge-stréon.] 

stund, f., time; dp. stundum, time 
and again, 1423. Cf. Schii. Bd. 84. 
[s TOUND (arch., dial.); Ger. 
Stunde.] 

style, nja..s TE EL; ds., 985. [steel 
fr. Angl. stéle; cp. OHG. stahal, 
stal.] 

styl-ecg{, adj, STEEL-EDGEd; 
MSN, L533. 

styrian, w 1.,S TIR wp; pres. 3 sg. 
styrep, 1374; — disturb; pret. opt. 
(?) 3 sg. styrede, 2840; — treat of, 
recite; inf., 872. 

styrman, w I., STORM, shout; pret. 3 
sg. styrmde, 2552. [storm.] 

suhterge-feederan{, wk. m.p., neph- 
ew (brother’s son) and (paternal) 
uncle; 1164. (Wids. 46: suhtor- 
feedran. See apum-swéoras.) 
Cf. Krause, Zfugl.Spr. lii 223 ff. 
(suhter-gefederan); Weyhe, Siev- 


gain; 
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ers-Festschrift (1925) 314 (on: 
suhtria, suhterga). 

sum, adj., SOME (one), one, a cer- 
tain (one); used as adj.: isn. sume, 
2156;— used as subst.; a) abs.: 
nsm, sum, 1251, 3124; nsn. sum 
(anything), 271; asm. sumne, 
1432; pm. sume, 400, 1113; apm. 
~, 2940; b) w. partit. gen. (pl., 
exc. 712 f.; in many cases no 
partit. relation is perceptible in 
MnE.): nsm. sum, 248, 314, 1240, 
1266, 1312, 1499, 2301; nsn. ~, 
1607, 1905; asm. sumne, 713; asn. 
sum, 675, 2279; w. gen. of numer- 
als: fiftyna sum (i.e., ‘ with four- 
teen others,’ cp. MHG. selbe 
zwelfter, etc.; see ESt. xvii 285 ff., 
xxiv 463), 207; twelfa sum, 2401; 
eahta sum, 3123; si.: féara sum, 
1412; asm. féara sumne, 3061 (n.); 
manigra sumne, 2091. — (S.t., by 
litotes, many (a one): 713, 1113, 
675(?), 1240(?), 2940(?).) [Go. 
sums.] 

sund, n., (1) swimming; gs. sundes, 
1436; ds. sunde, 517, 1618 (on ~, 
a-swimming); as. sund, 507. — (2) 
tsea, water ; ns. sund, 213, 223; ds. 
sunde, 1510; as. sund, 512, 5309, 
T4206, 1444. | [SO UN De) Cp. 
swimman.] 

sund-gebland{, n., commotion of wa- 
ter, surging water; as., 1450. [blan- 
dan.] 

sund-nyt(t)t, fj6., act of swimming; 
as. -nytte, 2360 (see dréogan). 

sundor-nyt(t) (f)+, fj6., special 
service; as. sundornytte, 667. 

sundur, adv..aS UNDER; 2422. 

sund-wuduf, mu., sea-w00 D, i.e. 
ship; 1906; as., 208. Cp. s&-. 

sunne, wk.f., S U N; 606; gs. sunnan, 
648; as. ~, 94. 

sunu, mu., SON; 524, 645, 980, 
1009, 1040, 1089, 1485, 1550, 


1699, 1808 (ds.?), 2147, 2367, 
2386, 2398, 2447, 2602, 2862, 
2971, 3076, 3120, [F. 33]; gs. suna, 
2455, 2612, sunu (Lang. § 18.2 
n.), 1278; ds. suna, 1226, 2025, 
2160, 2729, sunu, 344, (1808?); 
as. sunu, 268, 947, II15, 1175, 
2013 (ap.?), 2119, 2394, 2752; Vs. 
sunu, 590, 1652; np. suna, 2380. 
(Mostly w. gen. of proper names: 
sunu Healfdenes, ~ Ecgdéowes, 
etc.) 


sid, adv.,so UT H (wards); 858. 
sipan, adv., from the SOUTH; 


606, 1966. 


swa, I. adv., so, thus, in this manner; 


at beginning of sentence, usu. at 
beginn. of a-line: 20, 99, 144, 164, 
189, 559, 1046, 1142, 1534”, 1694 
(also), 1769, 2115, 2144, 21665, 
ZU7 7 e220 7 zl Oe 20 Eee 07. 
2444, 2462», 3028, 3066, 3069, 
3178 (stressed: 559, 1142, 1694, 
2115); position within clause: 
1103, 2057, 2498; at end of clause 
and of b-line (stressed): 538, 762, 
797, 1471, 2091, 2990, si. 1709, 
2730;— w. foll. adj., so; 58s, 
1732, 1843, si. 591, [F. 19]; em- 
phat. (very), 347; leng swa wél, 
1854; correl. swa. . . swa, see II. 
—swa péah (at end of 6b-line), 
972, 1929, 2442, 2878, 2967, see 
péah. — II. conj., as; not foll. by 
clause; 642, 1787, 2622;— foll. 
by clause, usu. at beginning of 
b-line (freq. one containing com- 
plete clause); 29>, 935(n.), 273%, 
352, 401>; 444» (swa hé oft dyde, 
Sij;)| 956, tos8>, 11345, xr172>, 
1238), 1381), 1676", 1891, 25/215, 
2850"; 490", 561, 666%, 881», 
1055>, 1234?, 1252», 1396, [1404], 
1451), 1571® (efne swa), 1587, 
1670”, 1707%, 1786, 18285, 19755, 
2233%, 2310, 2332, 2470°, 2480, 
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2491”, 2526, 2585, 2590%, 2608°, 
2664%, 2696°, 3049», 3078”, 3098°, 
3140”, 3161°, 3174°; within b-line: 
455°, 12315;—correl. swa. 
swa: 594, 1092 f., 1223, 1283 
(efne swi...swa), 3168; swa 
hweper ... swa, 686 f.; swa 
hwylc...sw&, 943, 3057;— 4s 
(soon as), when, 1667; — since, 
2184°;—in such a way that, so 
that (in negat. clauses), 1048°, 
1508%, 2006%, 2574, [F. 41]; — w. 
opt., in asseveration: 435° (n.). 
[Go. swa, OHG. sé.] (Cf. Ericson, 
The Use of swa in OE., 1932.) 

swes, adj., (t+) (one’s) own, dear; 
asm. -ne, 520; npm. swése (ge- 
sipas), 29, SO apm.: 2040, 2518; 
gpm. -ra (gesida), 1934; apm. -e, 
1868. [Go. swés.] 

swes-lice, adv., in a friendly man- 
ner, gently; 3089. 

swancor}, adj., supple, graceful; 
apn., 2175. [Dial. D.: SWANK, 
adj.?] 

swan-rad}, f.. SWAN-ROAD, sea; 
as. -e, 200. Cp. hron-. 

swat, m., (SWEAT), (f)blood; 2693, 
2966; ds. -e, 1286.— Cpds.: 
heabo-, hilde-. 

swat-fah}, adj., blood-stained; nsf., 
ip eet 

swatig, adj., 
nsn., 1569. 

swat-swadut, f., bloody track; 2940. 

swaprian({), w 2., subside, become 
still; pret. 3 pl. swapredon, 570. 
Cp. swedrian. 

swadu, f., track; as. swade (wear- 
dade, remained behind), 2098. See 
last. [s wA TH (z).] — Cpds:.: 
swat-, wald-. 

swapul{, m. orn., flame, heat; ds. -e. 
782. See swiodol, sweolod. (Cf. 
Cha., note; Grein Spr.; B.-T.; 


(SWEATY), fbloody; 
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Beitr. xxx 132; Dietrich, ZfdA. v 
215 £.: smoke.) 

sweart, adj..s wART, black, dark; 
3145, [F. 35]; dpf. -um, 167. 

swebban, w 1r., (put to sleep), tkill; 
679; pres. 3 sg. swefed, 600. [swe- 
fan.] — Cpd.: 4-. 

swefan(t{), v, sleep, sleep in death; 
IIQ, 729, 1672; pres. 3 sg. swefep, 
1008, 1741, 2060, 2746; 3 pl. 
swefad, 2256, 2457; pret. 3 Sg. 
swef, 1800; 3 pl. sw&fon, 703, 
swefun 1280. 

swefed, 600, see swebban. 

swég, mi., sound, noise, music; 644, 
782, 1063; hearpan swég: 80, 
2458, 3023; ds. swége, 1214. 
[swogan.] — Cpds.: benc-, mor- 
gen-. 

swegl{, n., sky, heaven; gs. (under) 
swegles (begong): 860, 1773; ds. 
(under) swegle: 1078, 1197. 

swegl({), adj.u.(?), bright, brilliant; 
apm. swegle, 2749. [swegl, n.; cp. 
OS. swigli. Siev., Zfd Ph. xxi 357; 
Tolkien, Medium Aivum ili 95 ff.] 

swegl-wered{, adj. (pp.), clothed 
with radiance; nsf. (sunne) ~, 
606. [werian ‘ clothe.’] (Cp. Ps. 
ciii 2: ‘ amictus lumine,’ etc.; see 
Angl, xxxv 123.) 

swelan}, Iv, burn (intr.); 2713. See 
be-swélan. 

swelgan, III, S W ALLO W; w. dat.: 
pret. 3 sg. swealh, 743; swef[allg, 
3155; w. ellipsis of pron. obj.: 
pret. opt. 3 sg. swulge, 782. — 
Cpd.: for- (w. acc.). 

swellan, 111, S WELL; 2713. 

sweltan, 111, die; pret. 3 sg. swealt, 
1617, 2474; mordre ~: 892, 
2782; -déade ~, 3037; si. 2358. 
[Ss wELtT(er); Go. swiltan ‘lie 
dying.’] 

swencan, w 1., press hard, harass, 
afflict; pret. 3 sg. swe[n]cte, 1510; 
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pp. geswenced, 975, 1368. [swin- 
can.] — Cpd.: lyft-geswenced. 

ge-swencan, w 1., injure, strike 
down; pret. 3 sg. geswencte, 2438. 

sweng, mi., blow, stroke; ds. -e, 2686, 
2966; as. sweng, 1520; dp. -um, 
2386. [swingan.] — Cpds.: feorh-, 
headu-, heoro-, hete-. 

sweofot({), m. or n., sleep; ds. -e, 
1581, 2295. [swefan.] 

sweolod({), m. or n., heat, flames; 
ds. -e, 1115. [swelan.] 

sweorcan, m1, become dark, become 
grievous; pres. 3 Sg. sweorced, 
1737. [OS. swerkan.] — Cpd.: 
for-. 

ge-sweorcan, 11, be dark, lower; 
pret. 3 sg. geswearc, 1789. 

sweord, swurd, swyrd (cf. Lang. § 
8.6), n., SWORD; sweord, 1286, 
1289, 1569, 1605, 1615, 1696, 
2499, 2509, 2659, 2681, 2700; 
swurd, 890; gs. sweordes, 1106, 
2193, 2386; ds. sweorde, 561, 574, 
679, 2492, 2880, 2904; [swurde, 
F. 13]; as. sweord, 437, 672, 1808, 
2252, 2518, 2562; swurd, 1901; 
swyrd, 2610, 2987; np. swyrd, 
3048; gp. sweorda, 1040, 2936, 
2961; dp. sweordum, 567, 586, 
884; ap. sweord, 2638; swurd, 
539; [sword, F. 15]. [OS. swerd, 


Ger. Schwert.]— Cpds.: eald-, 
gud-, madpum-, w&g-. 
sweord-bealof, nwa., SWORD- 


evil, death by the sword; 1147. 
sweord-frecat, wk.m., (Ss WO R D-) 
warrior; ds. -frecan, 1468. 
sweotol, adj., clear, manifest; nsm. 
swutol, 90; nsn. sweotol, 817, 833; 
dsn.wk. sweotolan, 141. 
swerian, VI, SWEAR; pret. I sg. 
swor, 2738; 3 Sg. ~, 472. [Cp. 
and-swaru.] — Cpd.: for-. 
swedrian, w 2., subside, diminish, 
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cease; 2702; pret. 3 sg. swedrode, 
gol. 

swican, I, depart, escape; pret. opt. 
3 8g. swice, 966; —fail (in one’s 
duty to another), desert; w. dat.: 
pret. 3 sg. swdc, 1460. 

ge-swican, I, fail, prove inefficient; 
w. dat., fail, desert; pret. 3 sg. 
geswac, 1524, 2584, 2681. 

swift, adj.. Ss WIFT; nsm. wk. -a, 
2264. 

swige, adj.ja., silent; comp. swigra, 
980. 

swigian, w 2., be silent; pret. 3 sg. 
swigode, 2897 (w. gen.); 3 pl. swi- 
gedon, 1699. [Ger. schweigen.] 

swilce, see swylce. 

swin, n., (S WINE), timage of boar 
(on helmet); ns. swyn, 1111; as. 
swin, 1286. 

swincan, 111, labor, toil; pret. 2 pl. 
swuncon, 517. [Ss WINK (arch., 
dial.).] 

swingan, 11, {fly; pres. 3 sg. swin- 
ged, 2264. (Nearly always trans. 
in OE.) [Ss w1Na.] 

swin-lict, n., boar-figure; dp. -um, 
1453. 

swiodol({), m. or n., fire, flame; 
ds. swiodole, 3145. See swabul, 
sweolod. (Angl. viii 452: a gloss 
“cauma?’” vel ‘ estus,’ swopel vel 


hete.) 
swid, adj., strong, harsh; nsn. swid, 
3085; swyd, 191. Comp. nsf. 


swidre, right (hand), 2098. [Go. 
swinps; Ger. geschwind.] — Cpd.: 
Oryo-. 

swide, adv., (w. adj. or verb), very, 
much, very much; 597, 997, 1092, 
1743, 1926, [2275]; swySe, 2170, 
2187. Comp. swidor, more, rather, 
960, 11393; more especially, 1874, 
2198. — Cpd.: un-. 

swid-ferhd}, adj., strong-minded, 
brave; 826 (swy5-); gsm. -es, 908; 
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npm. -e, 493; dpm. -um, 173. 

swid-hicgendet, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
strong-minded, valiant; 919; npm., 
1016. 

swid-m6d(j{), adj., strong-minded, 
stout-hearted; 1624. 

swogan, rd., resound, roar; pres. ptc. 
swogende, 3145. [so UGH; OS. 
swogan, Go. ga-swogjan.] 

Swor, see Swerian. 

swulces, see swylc. 

swurd, see sweord. 

swutol, see sweotol. 

swylc, pron., (1) demonstr., Ss Uc H; 
17.50 LO4O R25 Ame OO me ZSIN, 
swulces, 880; asn. swylc, 996, 
1583, 2798; gpm. swylcra, 582; 
gpn. ~, 2231; apm. swylce, 1347. 
— (2) relat., such as, which (one); 
dsm. swylcum, 299 (n.); asf. (pl.?) 
swylce, 1797; asn. swylc, 72; apm. 
swylce, 1156 (?, see swylce). —(3) 
correl., such...as; nsm. swylc 

. ™, 1328, 1329; isn. swylce 

1+. ™, 12490"); apf. swylce... 
™, 3164». [Go. swa-leiks.] 

swylce, I. adv., likewise, also; 113, 
293, 830, 854, 907, 920, 1146, 
1165, 1427, 1482, 2258 (gé ~), 
2767, 2824, 3150; swilce, 1152. — 
II. conj., (such) as; 757, 1156(?), 
2459, 2869; [as if, F. 36, w. opt.]. 
— (Except in 2824, always at be- 
ginning of half-line.) 

swyltt, mi., death; 1255, 1436. 
[sweltan; Go. swulta (-wafrpja).] 

swylt-deg}t, m., D A y of death; ds. 
-e, 2708. 

swymman (swimman), lI, S WIM; 
1624. — Cpd.: ofer-. 

swy0, see swin. 

swynsian (swinsian), w 2., make a 
(pleasing or cheerful) sound; pret. 
3 sg. swynsode, 611. [swin(n).] 

swyrd, see sweord. 


swyrd-gifut, f., Giving of 
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SWORDS; 2884. See sweord. 

swy6(e), see swid(e). 

sy, see com. 

syfan-wintre(t)+, adj.ja.(u.), Ss E v- 
EN years old; 2428. [Go. -win- 
trus.] 

syfone, see seofon. 

syl(l) (f)+, fj6., stL1, floor; ds. 
sylle, 775. [Cp. Go. ga-suljan.] 

sylf, see self. 

syllan, see sellan. 

syl-lic, see sel-lic. 

symbel, n., feast, banquet; ds. sym- 
blew 110,, 2roAsmsymles sot Aco, 
1008; as. symbel, 564, 619, 1010, 
2431 (symbel); gp. symbla, 1232. 
[OS. ds. sumble, ON. sumbl. Fr. 
Lat. (Gr.) symbola(?); cf. Beibl. 
xili 226; Beitr. xxxvi 99.] 

symbel-wyn(n)f, fjo.4.), joy of 
feasting, delightful feast; as. sym- 
belwynne, 1782. 

sym(b)le (sim(b)le), adv., ever, al- 
ways, regularly; symble, 2450; 
symle, 2497, 2880. [Go. simlé.| 

symle, ds., see symbel. 

syn(n), fjd., SIN, crime; dp. syn- 
num, 975, 1255, 3071. — wrong- 
doing, hostility; ns. synn, 2472. 


(Ci Anglh xxxv, (r28.) ») [Holt 
Et.; Zfvgl. Spr. lvi 106 ff.] — 
Cpd.: un-. 


syn-bysig{, adj., distressed by SIN, 
guilty; 2226. [Bus Y.] 

syn-dolh (sin-)f, n., very great 
wound; 817. See the sin-cpds. 

syndon, see eom. 

syn-gales, see sin-gales. 

ge-syngian, w 2.,S1N, do wrong; pp. 
gesyngad, 2441. 

syn-scada({t), wk.m., 
miscreant; as. -scadan, 8ot. 
man-. 

syn-snedf, fi., huge morsel; dp. -um, 
743. [snidan.] See the sin-cpds. 

synt, see eom. 


malefactor, 
Cp. 
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sytce, wk.f., shirt of mail; 1111; np. 
syrcan, 226; ap. ~, 334. [SARK 
(Sc., North.); ON. serkr. Fr. Lat.? 
Cf. P. Grdr2i 344; Stroebe L 9.45. 
2.60 f.; Falk, Altwestnord. Klei- 
derkunde 144.]— Cpds.: beadu-, 
here-, hioro-, leo®o-, lic-. 

syrwan, w 1., plot, ambush; pret. 3 
sg. syrede, 161. [searo.] — Cpd.: 
be-. 

sy00an, see siddan. 


tacen, n., TO KEN, sign, evidence; 
833; ds. taécne, 141, 1654. [Go. 
taikns.] — Cpd.: luf-. 

ge-teécan, w 1., show, point out, as- 
sign; pret. 3 sg. getéhte, 313, 
2013. [TEAC H; cp. tacen.] 

talian, w 2., suppose, consider (s.b. or 
s.th. to be such and such); pres. 1 
sg. talige, 532 (claim, maintain, 
cf. MPh. iii 261), 677, 1845; 2 sg. 
talast, 594; 3 sg. talad, 2027. Cp. 
tellan. 

te, 2922, see to. 

téar, m., TE A R; np. -as, 1872. [Go. 
tagr; OHG. zahar, Ger. Zaihre.] — 
Cpd.: wollen-. 

tela, adv., well, properly; 948, 1218, 
1225, 1820, 2208, 2663, 2737. (Al- 
ways at end of b-line; excepting 
2663, always in type C.) [til.] 

telge, see tellan. 

tellan, w 1., account, reckon, consider 
(s.b. or s.th. to be such and such); 
pres. r sg. telge (Lang. § 23.5), 
2067; pret. 1 sg. tealde, 1773; 3 sg. 
™, 794, 1810, 1936, 2641; 3 pl. 
tealdon, 2184. Cp. talian.[TELL.] 

teoh(h){, f., company, band; ds. 
teohhe, 2938. [Cp. Ger. Zeche.] 

teohhian, w 2., appoint, assign; 
pret. 1 sg. teohhode, 951; pp. 
geteohhod, 1300. [teoh(h).] 

ge-téon, I (i),}, confer, bestow, 
grant; imp. sg. (wearne) getéoh, 
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366; pret. 3 sg. (onweald) getéah, 
1044, (ést) ~, 2165. Cp. of-téon. 

téon, mu, draw; tédn, 1036 (lead); 
pret. 3 sg. téah, 553; pp. togen, 
1288, 1430; take (a course), i.e. go 
(on a journey): pret. 3 sg. (-ldde) 
téah, 1051, (-sidas) ~, 1332. [Cp. 
TOW, TUG.] — Cpds.: a-, purh-. 

ge-téon, 11, draw; pret. 3 sg. getéah, 
1545, 2010; [3 pl. getugon, F. rs]. 

téon, w 2. (or téogan, Siev. § 414 n. 
5; inf. unrecorded), make, form; 
pret. 3 sg. téode, 1452; — furnish, 
provide, (dat., with); pret. 3 pl. 
téodan, 43. 

ge-téon, w 2., assign, allot; pres. 3 
sg. getéo6, 2526; pret. 3 sg. ge- 
téode, 2295 (n.). 

tid, fi., time; as., 147, 1915. [TI DE; 
Ger. Zeit.]—  Cpds.: an-, mor- 
gen-. 

til(t), adj., good; 61, till 2721; nsf. 
tilu, 1250; nsn. til, 1304. [Go. ga- 
tils. Cp. tela.] 

tilian, w 2., w. gen., strive after, earn; 
1823. [TI LL; Go. -til6n, Ger. zie- 
len. Cp. til.] 

timbran, w 1., build; pp. asn. tim- 


bred, 307. [TIMBER; Go. 
timrjan, Ger. zimmern.] — Cpd.: 
be-. 


tirt, m., glory; gs. -es, 1654. [Cp. 
Ger. Zier. Siev. § 58 n. 1.] 

tir-éadig{, adj., glorious, famous; 
dsm. -éadigum, 2189. 

tir-feest}, adj., glorious, famous; 922. 

tir-léas{, adj., <inglorious, van- 
quished; gsm. -es, 843. 

tidian (tigdian), w 2., grant; w. dat. 
of pers. & gen. of thing: pp. nsn. 
(wees) getidad (impers.), 2284. 

t6, I. prep. (1) w. dat.; motion, direc- 
tion: TO, towards; 28, 124, 234, 
270, 298, 313 (postpos.), 318, 323, 
327, 360, 374, 383, [389], 438, 553; 
604, 641 (ode... sittan, ‘ by’), 
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720, 766, 919, 925, 1009, 
IIIQ, 1154, 1158, 1159, 
LLOQ) 523242 3 One 2 37 
(i at )s I251, 1279, 1295, 1310, 
1374, 1506, 1507, 1561, 1578, 
1623, 1639, 1640, 1654 (postpos.), 
1782, 1804, 1815, 1836, 1888, 
1895, 1917, 1974, 1983, 2010, 
2010, .2030, 8204 O,e2 il oO. 
2368, 2404, 2519, 2570, 2654, 
2686, 2815, 2892, 2960, 2992, 
3136, [F. 14, 20]; ((ge)sittan) t6 
(rine), 172, ~ (sym(b)le): 480, 
2104, (cp. below: aim, object); w. 
verb of thinking; 1138, 11393 w. 
verbs of expecting, desiring, seek- 
ing, etc. (from, at, at the hands of): 
TSS, LSS, F255) OOL, O47 di207. 
1272, 1990, 2494%, 2494, 2022 (te; 
cf. Lang. § 18.9), [F. 27], post- 
POS.: 909, 1396, 3001; — aim, ob- 
ject: to, for, as; 14, 95, 379, 665, 
O71;)LO2T, 10865, r186P, sr472, 
1654*, 1830, 1834, 1961, 2448, 
2639, 2804, 2941, 2998, 3016; — 
weordan to, (turn to), become, 460, 
587, 906, 1262, 1330, 1707, 1700, 
2079, 2203, 2384, 2502; si. 17115, 
1711», 1712; — tO sdde, ‘ for cer- 
tain,’ ‘in truth,’ 51, 590, 2325; — 
time: at, in (cf. A.1 110); 26; 933 
(see feorh); 955, 2005, 2408 (see 
ealdor); 2432 (see lif).— (2) w. 
instr.; to hwan (. . weard), 2071; 
to pon, to that degree, so, 1876; 
(nes 04 long) td Son pet, wntil: 
2591, 2845. — (3) w. gen.; to pes, 
to that degree, so, 1616; t6 pes pe, 
to (the point) where: 714, 1967, 
2410; to the point that, until, so 
that: 1585. — (4) w. inf. 316, 2556; 
W. ger.: 174, 257, 473, 1003, 
1419, 1724, 1731, 1805, 1851, 
1922, I94I, 2093, 2416, 2445, 
ZAG2 2502) 20A4. (Cr, eC. $126) 
— II. adv., (1) where a noun or 


1013, 
seep 
1242 


pron. governed by prep. might be 
supplied, cp. postpos. t6; thereto, 
etc.; (stressed:) 1422, 1755, 1785, 
2648. — (2) TOO; before adj. or 
adv.: 133, 137, 191, 905, 969, 
1336, 1742, 1748, 1930, 2093, 
2289, 2461, 2468, 2684, 3085; si.: 
694, 2882. 

té-, prefix, see the following verbs. 
[OHG., zar-, zir-, Ger. zer-.] 

té-brecan, IV, BREAK (to pieces), 
shatter; 780; pp. tobrocen, 997. 
(Cp. Judges ix 53 (A.V.): to(-) 
brake (pret.).) 

t6-drifan, I, DRIVE asunder, sepa- 
rate; pret. 3 sg. todraf, 545. 

té-gedre, adv., TOGETHER (in 
connection w. verb of motion); 
2630. See et-gaedere. 

to-géanes, I. adv., opposite (towards 
s.b.); rso1. II. prep., (w. dat. 
preceding it), @GAINS#, to- 
wards, to meet; 666, 1542, 1626, 
1893; togénes, 3114. Cp. on-géan. 

togen, see téon, II. 

t6-glidan, I, (G LI D E asunder), split 
(intr.); pret. 3 sg. toglad, 2487. 

to-hlidan, 1, crack, spring apart; pp. 
npm. tohlidene, 999. [Cp. rp fr. 
hlid.] 

to-lucan, 11, pull asunder, destroy; 
781. 

td-middes, adv., in the MIpDSt#; 
3141. 

torht({), adj., bright, resplendent; 
asn., 313. (Os, torht, sOHG: 
zor(a)ht.] — Cpds.: heaSo-, wul- 
dor-. 

torn(}), n., (1) anger; ds. -e, 2401. — 
(2) grief, affliction, trouble; as. 
torn, 147, 833; gp. torna, 2189. 
[Ger. Zorn.] — Cpd.: lige-. 

torn}, adj., grievous, bitter; sup). 
nsf. tornost, 21209. 

torn-gemot{, n., hostile MEETing; 
as., 1140. 
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td-somne, adv., Together (in con- 
nection w. idea of motion); 2568, 
3122. Cp. et-somne. 

té-weccant, w 1., (WAKE wp), stir 
up; pret. 3 pl. towehton, 20948. 

tredan, v, TREAD, walk upon, ira- 
verse; 1964, 3019; pret. 3 sg. tred, 
1352, 1643, 188r. 

treddian(T{), w 2., step, go; pret. 3 sg. 
treddode, 725; tryddode, 922. 
{See tredan, trodu.] 

trem(m) ({), m. or n., step, space; as. 
(f6tes) trem, 2525. (Mald. 247: 
fdtes trym. See B.-T.) 

tréow, f., TR Uth, good faith, fidel- 
ity; gs. trEowe, 2922; as. ~, 1072. 
[Go. triggwa, OHG. triuwa.] 

tréowan, w 1., w. dat., érust; pret. 3 
sg. tréowde, 1166. [TROW.] See 
truwian. 

tréow-logat, wk.m., one false to 
plighted faith (tT RO th), traitor; 
np. -logan, 2847. [léogan.] 

trodu({)+, f., track, footprint; ap. 
(s.2), trode, 843. [tredan.] 

trum, adj., strong; 1360. 

truwian, w 2. (3.), w. dat. or gen., 
trust, have faith in; pret. 1 sg. 
truwode, 1993; 3 sg. ~, 669, 2370, 
2953. Cp. tréowan. See T.C. 
§ 10. 

ge-truwian, w 2. (3.), w. dat. or gen., 
trust; pret. 3 sg. getruwode, 1533, 
2322, 2540; — (w. acc.) confirm, 
conclude (a treaty); pret. 3 pl. 
getruwedon, 1095. See truwian. 

tryddian, see treddian. 

trywe, adj.ja. TRUE, faithful; 
1165. [Go. triggws, OHG. triuwi.] 
— Cpd.: ge-. 

twa, see tweégen. 

ge-twefan{, w 1., separate, part, put 
an end to; pp. getwefed, 1658; — 
w. acc. of pers. & gen. of thing: 
hinder, restrain, deprive; inf., 479; 
pres. 3 sg. getw&fed, 1763; pret. 
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3 sg. getwéfde, 1433, 1908. [Cp. 
Go. tweifls.] 

ge-tweman, w 1., separate, hinder; 
968 (w. acc. of pers. & gen. of 
thing). 

twégen, m., twa, f.(n.), num., 
TWAIN, TWO; nm. twégen, 
1163; am. ~, 1347; gm. twéga, 
2532; dm. tw&m, 1191; nf. twa, 
1194; af. ~, 1095. 

twelf, num., TWELVE; uninfl. 
(gm.): twelf (wintra), 147; nm. 
twelfe, 3170; am. twelfe, 1867; 
gm. twelfa, 2401. [Go. twa-lif.] 

twéone, distrib. num., Two, in dp.: 
be (sm) twéonum, BETWEEN 
(the seas, = on earth), 858, 12097, 
1685, 1956. (Cf. MLN. xxxiii 
221 n.) [Go. tweihnai.] 

tydre, adj.ja., weak, craven; npm., 
2847.[O.Fris. teddre, Du. teeder.| 

tyn, num., TEN; uninfl. (dm.): tyn 
(dagum), 3159; nm. tyne, 2847. 
[Go. taihun.]— Cpds.: féower-, 
fif-tyne. 


pa,' I. adv., then, thereupon; at begin- 
ning of sentence 87 times, [& F. 
13, 14, 28, 43, 46], exclus. of pa 
gyt, gén combin., (at begin. of 
‘fit’? 10 (11: 1. roso0) times); pa 
(...) verb(...) subj. 60 times; 
(pa wes 46 times, 53, 64, 126, 128, 
138, 223, 467, 401, 607, etc.; ba 
Sér..., 1280); pa (...) subj. 
(...) verb 27 times, 86, 331 (pa 
Sr), 461, 465, 518, etc., Sa 
ic...gefregn: 74, 2484, 2694, 
2752, 2773; — second (s.t. third, 
in torr & 21092 fourth) word in 
sentence 99 times; (at opening of 
‘fit’ 8 times; always in a-line, 
exc. 1168, 1263, 2192, 2209, 2591, 


1On the distribution of p and @ in the MS., 
see Intr. xcvii & n. 2. 
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2845, 3045); prec. by pers. pron. | 
ro times, 26, 28, 312, 340, 1263, 
2135, 2468, 2720, 2788, 3137; 
prec. by verb 89 times, 34, 115, 
118 (.. pa Sr inne), 217, 234, 
301, 327, etc. (& F. 2); — ond 0a, 
615, 630, 1043, 1681, 1813, 2933, 
2997; ond... pa, 1590, 2707; nu 
0a, 426, 657; pa gyt (git), ba gén, 
pa géna, see gyt, gen, géna. — II 
conj. pa (only 11 times: 64), when, 
since, as; nearly always in b-line; 
140, 201, 323, 402, 419, 512, 539, 
632, 706, 723, 733, 798, 967, 1068, 
Tei, Wey, WC, oO, TEC)S, 
14075 G15005me5 30, lO2 mEnOOS, 
1681 (? ond pa), 1813" (2? ond 4), 
1988%, 2204, [2230], 2287%, 2362, 
2372(??), 2428, 2471, 2550, 2567, 
2624, 2676, 26090, 2756, 2872, 
2876, 2883, 2926", 2944, 2978, 
2983, 2092, 3066, 3088. (S.t. a 
slightly correl. use of pa... pais 
found: 138-40, 723, 1506, 1665, 
2623-24, 2756, 2982-83. — pa is 
regul. used w. pret. or pluperf. 
[ni 04 426, w. pres.]) Cf. Schii. 
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is, 3011; nis per, 2458. (S.t. per 
appears rather expletive, e.g. 271, 
25553 1123, 2199. pa S&r: 331, 
1280.) bér inne, br on innan, see 
inne, innan.—TII. rel., where, 
occas. shading into when, as; 286, 
420, 508, 522, 693, 777 (slightly 
correl. w. dem. p#r), 866, 1007, 
1079, 1279, 1359, 1378, 1394, 
I5I4, 1923, 2003, 2023, 2050, 
2276, 2355, 2486, 2633, 2608, 
2787, 2893, 2916, 3082, 3167; 
to (the place) where, 356, 1163, 
1313, 2851, 3108, perh. in: 1188, 
1648, 1815, 2075; conj., im case 
that, if; 762, 797, 1835, 2573 (?), 
2730. — (Spelling S&r only 30 
times.) Cf. Schii. Sa. §§ 30, 72. 
[Go. par; OHG, dar, Ger. da.] 


pet, pron., see sé. 
pet (usually spelt p), conj., THAT; 


used 213 times; introd. consec- 
utive clauses, that, so that; 22, 
65, 567, 571, etc.; after verbs of 
motion, until, 221, 358, 404, 1318, 
IQII, 2716; s.t. used to indicate 
vaguely some other kind of rela- 


Sa. §§ 3, 12, 66. 

pa, pron., see sé. 

ge-begon, see ge-picgan. 

p#&m, bere, pees, see sé. 

per, I. dem. adv., THERE, also 
shading into then; 32, 157, 271, 
284, 331, 400, 440, 493, 513, 550, 
775, 794, 852, 913, 972, 977; 


tion, 1434, 2528, 2577, 2699, 
2806; provided that: 1099; — pur- 
pose clauses, that, in order that; 
2070, 2747, 2749; [F. 19]; — sub- 
stantive clauses; 62, 68, 77, 84, 
27 AS 300, etc. ee Ale semi- 
explanatory, w. refer. to an antici- 
patory pron. (hit, pet) or noun 


1099, 1123, 1165, 1190, 1243, of the governing clause; 88, 290, 
1269, 1280, 1365, 1470, 1409, 379; 627, 681, 698, 701, 706, 735, 
1613, 1837, 1907, 1951, 1972, 751, 779 (ref. to bas), 812, gi0, 
2009, 2095, 2199, 2235, 2238, 1167, 1181, 1590, 1671, 1754, 
2297, 2314, 2369, 2385, 2450, 2240, 2325, 2371, 2830, 3036, etc. 
2522, 2573(r, 0), 2860, 2007, — Cf. Schii. Sa. §§ 16, 17, 23: — 


3008, 3038, 3039, 3050, 3070; b&r 
wes, 36, 89, 497, 611, 835, 847, 
856, 1063, 1232, 2076, 2105, 2122, 
2231, 2762, si. 2137; ne wes.. 
p&r, 756, 1299, 2555, 2771; per 


08 pet, see 05; pet Se, see bette. 
pette (=pet Se: 1846, 1850), conj., 
THAT; 151, 858, 1256, 1942, 2924. 
Safian, w 2., consent to, submit to; 
2963. 
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pah, see péon, 1. 

ge-pah, see ge-picgan. 

pam, see sé. 

panan, see ponan. 

panc, m., THAN Ks; w. gen. (for); 
928, 1778; as., 1809, 1997, 2794; 
— satisfaction, pleasure; ds. (td) 
pance, 379; — THOUGHT, in cpds.: 
fore-, ge-, hete-, inwit-, or-, 
searo-. 

panc-hycgendef, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
THOUGHTSul; 2235. 

pancian, w 2., THANK, w. dat. of 
pers. & gen. of thing (for); pret. 3 
Sg.) pancode;(625,..13975 3. pl. 
pancedon, 227, pancodon 1626. 

panon, see ponan. 

para, see sé. 

pé, pers. pron., see pa. 

pé, isn., see sé. 

pé, be (spelling Se 5 times), rel. par- 
ticle (repres. any gender, number, 
and case), who, which, that, etc.; 
15, 45, 138, 192, 238, 355, 500, 
831, 941, 950, 993, 1271, 1334 (in 
or by which), 1482, 1654, 1858, 
2135, 2182, 2364, 2400 (on which, 
when), 2468, 2490, 2606, 2635, 
2712, 2735, 2796, 2866, 2082, 
3001, 3009, 3086, [5é, F. 9]; conj. 
when, tooo (cf. Schii. Sa. 7; A. 
Adams, The Temporal Clause in 
OE. Prose [Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish xxxii, 1907], pp. 26 ff.); be- 
cause, 488, 1436, 2641; pe... 
ne, that... not, lest, 242. Cp. pé, 
isn. of dem. pron. See also sé 
(pe), pette, péah (pe). — Cf. L 
6.13; Schii. Sa. §§ 14, 18a, 24-29, 
Bi (Cpa Go, pers 

péah, I. adv., nevertheless, however; 
swa péah: 972, 1929, 2878, 2967 
(Séh); hwedre ~, 2442. — IL. 
conj., w. opt. or, rarely, ind. (sev- 
eral cases doubtful), THOUGH; 
203, 526, 587, 589, 680 (péah.. | 
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eal, cp. AL THOUGH), 1102, 1660, 
2031, 2161, 2467 (ind.), 2855; péh, 
1613 (ind.); péah pe, 682, 1130 
(if?, see note), 1167, 1368, 1716, 
1831, 1927, 1941, 2218, 2344, 
2481, 2619, 2642, 2838, 2976. 
[Go. pauh, Ger. doch; ON. *p6h> 
MnE. though.] 

ge-beah, see ge-picgan. 

pearf, f., need, want, distress, diffi- 
culty, trouble; 201, 1250, 1835, 
2493, 2637, 2876; ds. -e, 1456 
(as.?), 1477, 1525, 2694, 2709, 
2849; as. -e, 1797 (pl.?), 2579, 
2801. [Go. parba.] — Cpds.: 
fyren-, nearo-. 

pearf, vb., see burfan. 

pearfa, wk.m., adj., needy, lacking 
(w. gen.); 2225. 

ge-bearfian(t), w 2., tnecessitate, 
impose necessity; pp. gepearfod, 
II03. 

pearle, adv., severely, hard; 560. 

péaw, m., custom, usage, manner; 
178, 1246, 1940; as., 359; dp. 
péawum (‘in good customs’), 
2144. [T HE w(s); OS. thau.] — 
Cp. ge-bywe. 

pec, see pu. 

peccean, w 1., cover, enfold; 3015 
(see B.-T.); pret. 2 pl. pehton, 
513. [Cp. THATCH; Ger. decken; 
Holt. Et.: peccan 2.] 

pegn, m., THANE, follower, al- 
tendant, retainer, warrior; 194, 
235, 494, 867, 1574, 2059, 2709, 
2721, 2977, [F. 13]; gs. -e8, 17973 
ds. -e, 1085, 1341, 1419, 2810; 
as, Segn, 1871; np. -as, 1230; gp. 
-a, 123, 400, 1627, 1644, 1673, 
1829, 2033; dp. -um, 2869; ap. -as, 
ro81, 3121. [THANE (Sc. spell- 
ing); OHG. degan.] — Cpds.: eal- 
dor-, heal-, mago-, ombiht-, sele-. 

pegn-sorg?, f., sorRROwW for 
THANES; as. -e, 131. 
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pégon, -un, see picgan 

péh, see péah. 

pehton, see peccean. 

pencan, w1., T HIN kK; abs.: pres. 3 
sg. penced, 289, 2601; w. pet- 
clause: pret. 3 sg. pohte, 691; w. 
t6 (be intent on): ~, 1139;— 
w. inf., mean, intend; pres. 3 sg. 
penced, 355, 448, 1535} pret. 1 sg. 
pohte, 964; 3 sg. ~, 739; 1 pl. 
pohton, 541; 3 pl. ~, 800.— 
Cpd.: 4-. 

ge-pencan, w 1., THIN K, remem- 
ber; imp. sg. gepenc, 1474; W. acc., 
conceive; inf. gepencean, 1734. 

penden, I. conj., while, as long as; ~ 
lifde 57, si. 1224; ~ .. wéold 30, 
Sipe O50;. 2030517 LO Lem Lag 
si. (2038), 3100; 284, 2499, 2649, 
3027. II. adv., meanwhile, then; 
IO1Q, 2418, 2985. [Go. pandé.] 

pengelf, m., prince; as., 1507. 
[péon, 1; ON. pengill.] 

pénian, w 2., serve; pret. 1 sg. 
pénode, 560. [pegn.] 

péod, f., people, nation, troop of war- 
riors; 643, 1230, 1250, 1691; diod, 
2219; gp. péoda, 1705. [Go. piu- 
da.] — Cpds.. sige-, wer-; Swéo-; 
el-péodig. 

péod-cyning(t), m., KING of a 
people; 2963, 2970; Siod-, 2570; 
déod-kyning, 2144; gs. -cyninges, 
2694; as. -cyning, 3008, [3086]; 
gp. -cyninga, 2. 

péoden(t), m., chief, lord, prince, 
king; 15 times w. m&re, see m&re; 
7 times w. gp. (Scyldinga, etc.); 
20 LOAD MUZOOy t7iSho7 ean ely 
2869, 3037; pioden, 2336, 2810; 
gs. péodnes, 797, 910, 1085, 1627, 
1837, 2174, 2656; ds. béodne, 345, 
1525, 1992, 2032, 2572, 2700; as. 
béoden, 34, 201, 353, 1598, 2384, 
2721, 2786, 2883, 3079, 3141; 
pioden, 2788; vs. péoden (min): 
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365, 2095; ~ (Hrddgar), 417; ~ 
(Scyldinga), 1675; np. pbéodnas, 
3070. [péod; Go. piudans.] 

Séoden-léast, adj., Jord-LESS, de- 
prived of one’s chief ; npm. -e, 1103. 

péod-gestréont, n., people’s treasure, 
great treasure; gp. -a, 1218; dp. 
-um, 44. 

6éod-kyning, see péod-cyning. 

péod-sceada, wk.m., people’s foe or 
spoiler; 2278, 2688. (Cf. Angl. 
EXXV 251.) 

péod-préat, fwo., wk.m. (Siev. §§ 
259 n., 277 n. 2 & 3), distress of 
the people, great calamity; dp. 
-préaum, 178. 

péof, m., THIEF; gs. -eS, 2219. 

péon, 1, thrive, prosper; pret. 3 sg. 
pah, 8, 2836 (n.), 3058 (turn to 
profit); pp. nsf. gepungen, ex- 
cellent, 624. [Go. peihan.] — 
Cpds.: on-; wél-pungen. 

ge-péon, I, prosper, flourish; 910; 
gepéon, 25;imp. sg. gepéoh, 1218. 

péon, w 1., see pywan. 

péos, see pés. 

péostre, adj.ja. (Lang. § xv.1), dark, 
gloomy; dp. (m.n.) péostrum, 
2332. [Ger. diister.] 

péow, m., servant, slave; pléow], 
2223.—-(Cpds.: Ecg-, Ongen-, 
_ Wealh-.) 

pés, béos, pis, dem. pron. (adj., exc. 
290), THIS; pes, 432, 1702, [F. 
7\ pes. (Lang. $.7,1), 40s. st. 
péos, 484; nsn. pis, 290, 2499, 
[F. 3]; gsm. Gisses, 1216; gsf. 
Sisse, 928, [F. 4]; gsn. pisses, 1217, 
pysses 197, 790, 806; dsm. Sys- 
sum, 2639; dsf. pisse, 638; dsn. 
pissum, 1169; asm. pisne, 75, IF. 
9], bysne 1771; asf. pas, 1622, 
168i; asn. pis, 1723, 2555,02251, 
2643; isn. Sys, 1395; dpm. dys- 
sum, 1062, 1219; apm, Sas, 2635, 
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2640, 2732; apn. ~, 1652. 
liter.: 197, 790, 806; 1395.) 

picgan, v, receive, take, partake of 
(food, drink); 1010; Sicgean, 736; 
pret. r pl. bégun, 2633; 3 pl. pé- 
gon, 563. [OS. thiggian.] 

ge-bicgan, v, receive, partake of, 
drink ; pret. 3 sg. gepeah, 618, 628; 
gepah (Lang. § 23.3), 1024; 3 pl. 
gep&gon, Ior4. 

pin, poss. pron., THY (THINE); 
459, 49°, 593, 954, 1705, 1853, 
2048; nsn., 589; gsf. -re, 1823; 
gsn. -es, 1761; dsm. -um, 346, 
592; dsf. -re, 1477; asm. -ne, 267, 
353, 1848; asn. pin, 1849; isn. -e, 
2131; gpm. -ra, 367, 1672, 1673; 
dpm. -um, 587, 1178, 1708; apm. 
-€, 2095. 

pincean, see pyncan. 

ping, n., THING, affair, 409 (n.); 
— meeting (judicial assembly); as., 
426 (n.);— gp. in: &nige pinga, 
in any way, by any means: 701, 
2374, 2905. — See ge-pinge. 

ge-pingan({), w 1., determine, ap- 
point, purpose; pp. gebinged, 647 
(n.), 1938; w. refl. dat., determine 
(to go to, td); pres. 3 sg. gepinged, 
1837 (n.). 

pingian, w 2., compound, settle; (f€a) 
~, 156; pret. 1 sg. (f€0) pingode, 
470; — Tspeak, make an address; 
inf., 1843. 

Siod(-), bioden, see béod(-), béoden. 

pis, see pés. 

polian, w 2., suffer, endure; 832; 
pres. 3 sg. bolad, 284; pret. 3 sg. 
polode, 131, 1525;—intr., hold 
ous; pres. 3 sg. polad, 24099. 
(rT HOLE (arch., North.); Go. 
pulan.] 

ge-polian, w 2., suffer, endure; ger. 
gepolianne, 1419; pret. 3 sg. ge- 
polode, 87, 147;—intr., abide, 
remain; inf., 3109. 
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pon, see sé. 

pon, 44, see ponne, II, 2. 

ponan, adv., in many cases (marked*) 
at the end of the line, THENce 
(motion [accord. to modern no- 
tions s.t. redundant], origin: from 
him 111, 1265, 1960); ponan, 810%, 
2061*, 2099*, 2140*, 2359, 2545*, 
2956*; Sonon, 520, 1373, 601%, 
1632 (at the end of the a-line), 
1960, 2408*; panon, 111, 123, 224, 
463, 691, 763", 844*, 853, 1265, 
1292*, 1805*, 1921*; panan, 1668*, 
1880*. 

pone, see sé. 

ponne (Sonne only 15 times), adv., 
conj. (used mostly ‘ where the 
time of an action is indefinite, and 
is found w. the future, the indefi- 
nite present and the indefinite 
past. Broly els adveen cer Ns 
(time); 1484, 1741, 1745, 2032, 
2041, 2063, 2446, 2460, 3062, 
3107; 1106 (in that case); — (suc- 
cession in narrative:) then, fur- 
ther; 377, 1455, 3051; — (conclu- 
sion:) then, therefore; 435, 525, 
1671, 1822 (2063); — (contrast:) 
however, on the other hand; (gyf) 
ponne: 1104, 1836; Sonne, 484 
(but then). — II. conj. (1) when, at 
such times as, whenever; 23, 485, 
573, 880, 934, 1033, T040, 1042, 
TOOOMALUST, LIA, 1070, Tess, 
1326, 1327, 1374, 1485, 1487 
(while), 1535, 1580, 1609, 2034, 
2114, 2447, 2453, 2544, 2634, 
2686, 2742, 2867 (ponne... oft, 
cp. Wand. 39 f.), 2880, 3064, 
3106, 3117, 3176. (Correl. ponne 
(adv.) ... bonne (conj.): 484 f., 
1484 f., 2032-34, 2446 f., 3062-64; 
gyf ponne... bonne, 1104-06.) 
—(2) THAN (after comp.); 
without foll. clause: 469, 505, 534, 
678, 1139, 1182, 1353, 1579; 2433, 
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2891; with foll. clause: 70, 248, 

(cp. 678), 1385, 1560, 1824, 2572, 

2579,[F. 40]; pon, 44 (n.). 
ponon, see ponan. 

porfte, see burfan. 

prag, f., time; as. (longe) prage: 54, 
114, 1257;— evil time, hardship, 
distress; ns., 2883; as. prage, 87. 
(Chu Phs i254.) (SpaaGo. 
pragjan?] — Cpd.: earfod-. 

préa-nédla{, wk.m., sore stress, dis- 
tress; ds. -nédlan, 2223. See nyd. 

préa-nydf, fi., distress, sad necessity; 
as., 284; dp. -um, 832. 

Sréat, m., crowd, troop, company; ds. 
-e, 2406; dp. -um, 4. [NED.: 
THREAT, sb.] — Cpd.: iren-. 

préatian, w 2., press, harass; pret. 3 
pl. préatedon, 560. [NED.: 
THREAT, vb. THREATEn. 
Cp. préat.] 

prec-wudut, mu., (might-woo D), 
Spear; 1246. Cp. megen-. See ge- 
preec. 

préo, num., n.,. THREE; a. préo, 
2278; prio, 2174. 

preottéoda, num., THIRTEENTH; 
2406. 

pridda, num., THIRD; dsm. prid- 
dan, 2688. 

pringan, 111, intr., THRONG, press for- 
ward; pret. 3 sg. prong, 2883; 3 pl. 
prungon, 2960. [Ger. dringen.] — 
Cpd.: for-. 

ge-pringan, 11, intr., press (for- 
ward); pret. 3 sg. geprang, 1912. 

prio, see préo. 

prist-hydig}, adj., dold-minded, 
brave; 2810. [Ger. dreist.] 

pritig, num., n., w. partit. gen., 
THIRTY; as., 123, 2301; gs. -es, 
379. 

prowian, w 2., suffer; 2605, 2658; 
pret. 3 sg. bprowade, 1589, 1721; 
Srdwode, 25094. 

ge-prien}, pp., tforged, hammered; 
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1285 (MS. gepuren). Cp. gepriien 
(MS. gep"'ruen), Met. Bt. 20.134; 
gepuren (MS.), Rid. 91.1; Siev. 
§§ 385 n. 1, 390 n. 1. [Cp. (ge-)- 
pweran, see ge-pwere; ZfdG. lix 
345?) 

pryd-lic, see pry6-lic. 

Orym(m), mja.(?), might, force; 
1918; dp. prymmum (semi-adv.), 
235; — greatness, glory; as. prym, 
2. [Cp. ON. prymr.] — Cpd.: 
hige-. 

prym-lic, adj., mighty, magnificent; 
1246. 

prydt, fi., (pl.), might, strength; dp. 
-um, 494. [ON. -pradr, prid-.] 
See Proper Names: Méd-pry5o. 

Oryp-ermni, n., mighty house, splen- 
did hall; as., 657. 

pry6-lic(t) (+), adj., mighty, splen- 
did; 400, 1627. Supl. acc. prydli- 
cost, 2869 (n.). 

Oryd-swyd (-swid)t, adj., strong, 
mighty; 131, 736. (Conjectured 
by Grein Spr. [?], Hold., Earle to 
be a noun, ‘ great pain,’ w. ref. to 
ON. svidi ‘ smart from burning ’; 
unconvincing.) 

pry6-wordt, n., strong (brave, noble) 
WORD(S); 643. 

pu, pers. pron., T HO U; pi 43 times, 
Sa 19 times [& F. 27]; ds. pé 24 
times, 5é 9 times[& F. 26]; as. pec 
(Sec), 946, 955, 1219, 1763, 1768, 
1827, 1828, 2151; pe (66), 427, 
420, 517, 1221, 1722, 1833, 1994, 
1998; dual git, 508, 512, 513, 516; 
g. incer, 584; d. inc, 510; plur. gé, 
237, 245, 252, 254, 333, 338, 393, 
395, 2520, 2866, 3096, 3104; gp. 
€ower, 248, 392(?), 596; dp. éow, 
292, 391, 1344, 1987, 2865, 3103; 
ap. EOWI1C, 317, 3095. 

puhte, see byncan. 

ge-pungen, see péon, 1. 
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punian, w 2., (TH UNder), creak, 
groan; pret. 3 sg. punede, 1906. 

*purfan, prp., (in negat. clauses,) 
need, have good cause or reason; 
pres. 2 sg. bearft, 445, 450, 1674; 
3 sg. pearf, 595, 2006, 2741; opt. 3 
sg. purfe, 2495; pret. 3 sg. borfte, 
157, 1026, 1071, 2874, 29953 3 pl. 
porf[t]on, 2363. [Go. batrban.] 

purh, prep., w. acc., THROUGH; 
local: 2661; means, instrument: 
276(?), 558, 699, 940, 1693, 1695, 
1979, 2045, 2405; Cause, motive, 
through, from, because of : 267, 278, 
1726(?), xz01(?), 3068; state, 
manner, accompanying circum- 
stances, in, with, by way of: 184 


(n.), 276, 1335, 24545 267(?), 
278(?), 1101, 1726. 
purh-brecan({), Iv, BREAK 


THROUGH; pret. 3 sg. -brec, 


2792. 

purh-difan({), 1, (DIVE) swim 
THROUGH; pret. 3 sg. -déaf, 
1619. 

purh-etan({),v, EAT THROUGH; 
pp. np. purhetone (cf. Lang. § 
18.6), 3049. 

Surh-fon({), rd., penetrate; 1504. 

purh-téon, 11, bring about, effect ; 1140. 

purh-wadan(}), VI, go THROUGH, 
penetrate; pret. 3 sg. -w0d, 890, 
1567. 

pus, adv., T H US, 50; 238, 337, 430- 

pisend, n., THOUSAND; as., 
3050; ap. (seofan) pisendo, 2195 
(n.); piisenda (Lang. §18.2), 1829; 
(hund) piisenda, 2994 (n.). 

py, see sé. 

pyder (pider), adv., THITHER,; 
pyder, 379, 2970, 3086. 

pyhtig(t), adj., strong, firm; asn., 
1558. [péon, 1.] — Cpd.: hige-. 

pyle(t) (+), mi., orator, spokesman, 
official entertainer (see Notes, Pp. 
149); 1165, 1450. [ON. pulr.] 


\ 
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pyncan, w 1., seem, appear; impers. 
(marked*), w. dat., METHINKS, 
etc.; pincean, 1341*; pres. 3 Sg. 
pynced, 2653*, pinced 1748; 3 pl. 
pincead, 368; opt. 3 sg. pince, 
687*; pret. 3 sg. pihte, 842, 2461, 
3057*; 3 pl. pahton, 866. [Go. 
pugkjan. Cp. pencan.] — Cpd.: 
of-. 

pyrs, mi., giant, demon; ds. -e, 426. 
[ON. purs.] 

pys-lic, adj., such; nsf. pyslicu, 2635. 
[pus.] ! 

pys, pysne, pysses, byssum, see pes. 

pystru, wk.f., darkness; dp. pystrum, 
87. [péostre.] 

pywan, péon, w t., oppress, threaten; 
déon, 2736; pres. 3 pl. pywad, 
1827. (Siev. §§ 117.2 & n., 408 n. 
12 & 18.) 


ufan, adv., from abo Vv E; 330 (n.), 
1500. 

ufera, ufara,(t)+, comp., (higher), 
later ; dpn. uferan (dogrum), 2392, 
ufaran (~), 2200. 

ufor, adv. comp., higher up, farther 
away; 2951. 

ahta or thte, wk.m. or n. (Siev. § 
280 n. 2), time just before daybreak, 
dawn; ds. (on) ahtan, 126. [Go. 
ahtw6, wk.f.] (Cf. Tupper, Publ. 
MLAss. x 146 ff.) 

aht-flogat, wk.m., (dawn- or) night- 
FLier; gs. -flogan, 2760. 

wht-hlem(m)t{, mja.(?), din or crash 
at (dawn) night; as. -hlem, 2007. 

tiht-sceadat, wk.m., depredator at 
(dawn) night; 2271. 

umbor-wesendef, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
being a child; dsm. umborwesen- 
dum, 1187; asm. umborwesende, 
46. Cp. cniht-; T.C. § 6. (umbor 
also Gnom. Ex. 31.) [*umb, cp. 
ymb(e), see Bright, MLN. xxxi 
82 f.; other etymologies: ib.; 
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Grimm D.M. 322 (389); Simrock 
L 3.21.170 f.; also H. Schroder, 
Ablautstudien (1910), p. 46; 
Grienb., Zf6G. lix 345: cp. wamb.] 

un-blide, adj.(i.)ja., joyless, sorrow- 
Jul; 130, 2268; npm., 3031. 

un-byrmende({), adj. (pres. ptc.), 
without B URN ing; 2548. 

unc, see ic. 

uncer, pers. pron., see ic. 

uncer, poss. pron., of us two; dpm. 
uncran, 1185. 

un-ciid, adj., unknown; nsf., 2214; 
— strange, forbidding, awful; gsn. 
-es, 876 (unknown?); asm. -ne, 
276; asn. unciid, 1410; uncanny 
(foe), gsm. -es 960. (Cf. Schii. Bd. 
42-4.) [UNCOUTH] 

under, I. prep., (1) w. dat., (posi- 
tion:) U N D E R; under (wolcnum, 
heofenum, roderum, swegle): 8, 
52, 310, 505, 651, 714, 1078, 1197, 
1631, 1770, [F. 8]; 1656, 2411, 
2415, 2967, 3060, 3103; under 
(helme, ‘ covered by’): 342, 404, 
2539, Si.: 396, 1163, 1204, 1200, 
2049, 2203, 2605; si. 1302; at the 
lower part (foot) of, 211, 710, 2559; 
within, 1928, cp. 3060, 3103; (at- 
tending circumstances:) with, 738 
(n.). — (2) w. acc., (motion, cf. 
M Ph. iii 256 f.:) under (also to 
the lower part of); 403, 820, 836, 
887, 1360, 1361, 1469, 1551, 1745, 
2128, 2540, 2553, 2675, 2744, 
2755, 3031, 3123; (to the) inside 
(of), 7°07 (n.), 1037, 2057, 3090; 
(extension:) wnder; under (heo- 
fones hwealf): 576, 2015, si. 414, 
860, 1773.—II. adv., beneath; 
1416, 2213. 

undern-m#l({) (+), n., morning- 
time; as., 1428. (undern, orig.: 
‘3rd hour,’ ‘ mid-forenoon.’ Cf. 
Tupper, Publ. MLAss. x 160 ff.) 
[UNDERN (obs. dial.), uN- 
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DERMEAL (obs.), Chaucer, 
C.T., D 875; Go. undafirni-.] 

un-dyrne, -derne, adj.ja., not hid- 
den, manifest; undyrne, 127; un- 
der[ne], 2911; nsn. undyrne, 2000; 
in: undyrne cid, 150, 410 (hardly 
adv.; see note on 398; Angl. xxviii 
440, Kock? ro4). 

un-fécne(t)+, adj.ja., without de- 
ceit, sincere; as. (f. or m.), 2068. 

un-fége({), adj.ja., wndoomed, not 
fated to die; 2291; asm. unfégne, 


573- 

un-feger({)+, adj, UNFAIR, 
horrible; nsn., 727. 

un-flitme(?){, undisputed (?), 1097 
(n.). 

un-forht, adj., fearless, brave; 287. 

un-forhte({), adv., fearlessly, with. 
out hesitation; 444. 

un-frod({), adj., ot old, young; dsm. 
-um, 2821. 

un-from {, adj., izactive, feeble; 2188. 

un-geara, adv., (1) not long ago, re- 
cently; 932.— (2) erelong, soon; 
602 (~ ni). See geara. 

un-gedéfe-lice({), adv., uN fittingly; 
2435. 

un-gemete, adv.(T), without meas- 
ure, exceedingly; 2420, 2721, 2728. 
[metan. Cp. OS.; Hildebr. 25: um- 
met.] 

un-igmetes (=un-gemetes, Lang. 
§18.8), adv.(t), without measure, 
exceedingly; 1792. 

un-gyfede (-gifede)t, adj.ja., not 
granted, denied; nsf., 2921. 

un-hélo(t)+, wk.f., tevil, destruc- 
tion; gs., 120. [hal.] 

un-héore, -hiore, -hyre, adj.ja., aw- 
ful, frightful, monstrous; -hiore, 
2413; nsf. -héoru, 987; nsn. -hyre, 
2120. 

un-hlitme(?)t, 1129, see note. 

un-léof{, adj., not loved; apm. -e, 
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2863. 
less ’?) 

un-lifigende, -lyfigende, adj. (pres. 
ptc.), not Living, dead; -lifi- 
gende, 468; gsm. -lyfigendes, 744; 
dsm. -lifgendum, 1380, -lifigen- 
dum 2908; asm. -lyfigendne, 1308. 

un-lytel, adj., not LITTLE, great; 
885; nsf., 498; asn., 833. 

un-murn-lice}, adv., ruthlesst v, 
449 (cp. 136); recklessly, 1756. 
{murnan.] 

unnan, prp., not begrudge, wish (s.b. 
to have s.th.), grant; w. dat. of 
pers. & gen. of thing: pres. I sg. 
an, 1225; w. dat. of pers. & pet- 
clause: pret. 3 sg. ide, 2874; — 
like, wish; abs.: pret. opt. 3 sg. 
ide, 2855; w. pet-clause: pret. I 
sg. tipe, 960 (opt.?); 3 sg. ~, 503. 
[OS. OHG. unnan.] 

ge-unnan, prp., grant; w. dat. of 
pers. & pet-clause; 346; pret. 3 
sg. geiide, 1661. [OHG. gi-unnan, 
Ger. gonnen.] 

up-nyt(t), adj.ja., useless; 413; nsn., 
3168. 

un-riht, n., wrong; as., 1254; (on) ~ 
(wrongfully), 2739. 

un-rihte, adv. (or ds. of unriht, n.), 
wrongfully; 3059. 

un-rim, n., countless number; 1238, 
3135; as., 2624. 


(Schii. Bd. 8 n.: ‘ faith- 


un-rime, adj.ja., countless; nsn., 
3012. 

un-rot, adj., sad, depressed; npm. -e, 
3148. 


un-slaw, adj. wa., not s Lo w, (f)not 
blunt, sharp; asn., 2564 (n.). 

un-snyttru, wk.f., U Nwisdom, folly; 

_dp. unsnyttrum, 1734. 

un-sdfte, adv., (UNSOFT ly), 
hardly, with difficulty; 1655, 2140. 

un-swide({), adv., not strongly; 
comp. unswidor, less strongly, 
2578, 2881. 
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un-synnig({)+, adj., guiltless; asm. 
-ne, 2089. [syn(n).] 

un-synnumft, adv. (dp.), guziltlessly; 
1072. See syn(n). 

un-téle(t)+, adj.ja., 
apm., 1865. 

un-tydret, mja., evil progeny, evil 
brood; np. -tydras, 111. [ttidor.] 

un-wac-lic({), adj., mot (WEAK) 
mean, splendid; asm. -ne, 3138. 

un-wearnum}, adv. (dp.), without 
hindrance, irresistibly; or: eagerly, 
greedily (Schuchardt L 6.14.2.14); 
741. See wearn. 

un-wrecen({t)+, adj. (pp.), UN- 
avenged; 2443. 

up, adv., U P (wards); 128, 224, 519, 
782, 1373, 1619, 1912, 1920, 2575, 
2893. 

up-lang, adj., uPright; 759. 
and-long. (Cp. upp-riht.) 

uppe, adv., uP, above; 566. 

upp-riht(f{)+, adj, UPRIGHT; 
2092. 

fire, pers. pron., see ic. 

fire, poss. pron., O UR; 2647; gsn. 
iisses, 2813; dsm. tissum, 2634; 
asm. Userne, 3002, 3107. 

iirum, ts, User, see ic. 

fiserne, see ure. 

iisic, see ic. 

isses, issum, see ure. 

it, adv., o UT (motion); 215, 537, 
663, 1292, 1583, 2081, 2515, 2545, 
2551, 2557, 3092, 3106, 3130. 


blameless ; 


See 


[Go. at.] 

aitan, adv., from witho v T, outside; 
774, 1031, 1503, 2334. [Go. 
titana.] 


titan-weard({t)+, adj., o U Tside; 
asm. -ne, 2297. 

tit-fist, adj., ready (eager) to set 
Ouuerts 3 - 

uton, see wutun. 

uit-weard(t)+, adj., turning 0 U T- 
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WARDS, striving to escape; 761. 
[Cp. weordan.] 

ue, see unnan. 

Wd-genge, adj.ja., departing; wes 
.. UWdgenge, w. dat., departed 
Jrom, 2123. [Go. unpa-. Cp. 09-.] 


wa, adv., WOE, ill; 183. [Go. wai.] 

wacian, w 2., keep WATCH; imp. sg. 
waca, 660. See weccan. 

wada, -0, -u, see weed. 

wadan, VI, go, advance; pret. 3 sg. 
wod, 714, 2661. [WADE] — 
Cpds.: on-, purh-. 

ge-wadan, v1, go, advance (to a cer- 
tain point); pp. gewaden, 220. 

weeccan, w 3. 2. (Siev. § 416 n. 10), 
WATCH, be awake; pres. ptc. 
weccende, 708; asm., uninfl. 2841, 
weccendne, 1268. See wacian. 

weecnan(}), VI, w 1. (Siev. § 392 n. 
2), WAKEN, arise, spring, be 
born; 85; pret. 3 sg. woc, 1265, 
1960; 3 pl. wocun, 60. [Go. 
wakan, -waknan.] — Cpd.: on-. 

wed}, n., water, sea; (pl. w. sg. 
meaning); np. wadu, 581, wado 
546; gp. wada, 508. [Cp. wadan.] 

wéfre{, adj.ja., restless; 2420; nsn., 
1150; wandering, nsm., 1331 (cf. 
Angl. xxxv 256). 

weg-borat, wk.m., wave-roamer ; 
1440. [See wég; beran. (borian?)] 
(Etymological meanings _pro- 
posed: ‘ wave-bearer, -bringer, 
-tra®eler, -piercer, -disturber,’ 
‘offspring of the waves.’ Cf, 
Grein Spr.; Schréer, Angl. xiii 
3353 Siev., Angl. xiv 135; Aant. 
24; Holt., Beibl. xiv 49, xxi 300; 
Grienb., Beitr. xxxvi 99; Siev., 7b. 
431; Hoops 171. See Varr.) 

wege({), nja., cup, jlagon; as., 
(2216], (feted) wege: 2253, 2282. 
[OS. wégi. Cf. Th. Kross, Die 
Namen der Gefisse bei den Ags. 
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(1911), pp. 26, 129 f.]— Cpds.: 
ealo-, 1i0-. 
weg-holm{, m., (dillowy) sea; as., 


217. 

wég-lidend(e){, mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], seafarer; dp. -lidendum, 
3158. 

weg-sweordi, n., SWORD with 
wavy ornamentation; as., 1489. 
(Cf. Hoops 174.) 

wel, n., those slain in batile (collect.), 
corpse(?); as., 448 (n.), 1212, 
3027; np. walu, 1042; — slaugh- 
ter, field of battle; ds. wele, 1113; 
as. wel, 635. [Cp. wol. Valhalla.] 
CO pau hreces 

wel-bed(d)}, nja., BED of death; 
ds. bedde, 964. 

wel-bendt, fj6., deadly Bonp; ap. -e, 
1936. 

weel-bléat{, adj., deadly, mortal; asf. 
-€, 2725. See bléate. 

wel-déadt, m., murderous DEATH : 
695. 

wel-dréor}, m. or n., blood of slaugh- 
ter; ds. -e, 1631. 

wel-fehdt, f., deadly FEUD; gp. -a, 
2028, 

wel-fag{, adj., slaughter-stained @r 
asm. -ne, 1128 (n.). 

weel-feal(l) ({), m., slaughter; ds. 
-fealle, 1711. See wel-fyl(1). 

wel-fist, adj., ready for death; 2420. 

wel-fyl(1), mi., slaughter; gp. -fylla, 
3154. See wel-feal(l). 

weel-fyllot, wk.f., abundance of slain, 
FILL of slaughter; ds. -fylle, NEI 
[full.] 

wel-fyrt, n., murderous FIR E; ds. 
-€, 2582; funeral fire; gp. -a, IIIQ. 

wel-g&st{, mi., murderous Sprite; 
1331; aS., 1995. See gast. 

wel-hlem(m)t{, mja.(?), slaughter- 
blow, onslaught; as. -hlem, 20969. 

well-seax{, n., battle-knife; ds. -e, 
2703. 
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weelm, see wylm. 

wel-nid{, m., deadly hate, hostility; 
3000; ds. -e, 85; np. -as, 2065. 

wel-rés{, m., murderous onslaught, 
bloody conflict; 2947; ds. -e, 824, 
2531; as. -res, 2101. 

wel-rapt, m., water-fetter (ice); ap. 
-as, 1610. [wel ‘deep pool,’ 
© stream,’ see Dial. D.: WEEL, 
sb; ROPE.] (Kock, Kl. Misc. 
19: wel-rapas, ‘ quelling chains.’) 

wel-réaf, n., spoil of battle; as., 1205. 

wel-réc{t, mi. deadly (REE XK) 
fumes; as., 2661. 

wel-réow, adj., fierce in battle; 629. 

weel-rest{, £j5.(?), bed of slaughter; 
as. -e€, 2902. 

wel-sceaftt, m., batile-(s HAF T, 
i.e.) spear; ap. -as, 308. 

wel-stengt{, mi., batile-pole, shaft of 
spear; ds. -e, 1638. 

wel-stow, f., battle-field; ds. (or gs.) 
-e, 2051, 2984. [Cp. Ger. Wa(h)l- 
statt.] 

wen (wegn), m., WAGON; as., 3134. 
[WAIN.] 

wepen, n., WEAPON; 1660; gs. 
wepnes, 1467; ds. w&pne, 2965, 
1664 (is.); as. wepen, 685, 1573, 
2519, 2687; gp. wepna, 434, 1045, 
1452, 1500, 1559; dp. wepnum, 
250, 331, 2038, 2395; ap. w&pen, 
292. [Go. wépn.] — Cpds.: hilde-, 
sige-. 

weépned-mon(n), mc., MAN; ds. 
-men, 1284. [WEAPONED, 
i.e. male.] 

wer, f., agreement, treaty; as. -€, 
1100; — protection, keeping; ds. 
-e, 3109; as. -e, 27. [OHG. wara, 
cp. OS. OHG. war.]— @pd:: 
friodo-. 

were, W&ran, -ON, Wes, see com. 

westm, m., growth, stature, form; dp. 
-um, 1352. [weaxan.] — Cpd.: 
here-. 
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weeter, n., WATER, sed; 93, 1416, 
1514, 1631; gs. weteres, 471, 516, 
1693, 2791; ds. wetere, 1425, 
1656, 2722, wetre 2854; as. weter, 
509, 1364, 1619, 1904, 1989, 2473. 

weeter-egesat, wk.m., WATE R- 
terror, dreadful water; as. -egesan, 
1260. 

weeter-yot, fj5., wave of the sea; dp. 
-um, 2242. 

wag, m., wall; ds. -e, 1662; dp. -um, 
995. [Go. -waddjus, OS. wég.] 

wala(t), wk.m. (or mu.?), frownded 
projection on helmet, rim, roll; 
103r (n.) (see Varr.). [Cp. walu 
‘ mark of blow,’ ‘ ridge’ >W ALE; 
Go. walus ‘ staff ?; Hoops 129.] 

Waldend, see Wealdend. 

wald-swapul, f. (or -swep, n.), for- 
est-track, -path; dp. -swapum, 
1403. [WO LD; see swadu.] 

walu, pl., see wel. 

wan, adj., see won(n). 

wang, see wong. 

wanian, w 2., (1) intr., WANE, 
diminish, waste away; 1607. — (2) 
trans., diminish, lessen; pret. 3 sg. 
wanode, 13373; pp. gewanod, 477. 
[Cp. won-.] 

wanigean, w 2., bewail; 787. [OHG. 
weinon, Ger. weinen.] 

warian, w 2., {guard, occupy, in- 
habit; pres. 3 sg. warad, 2277; 3 
pl. warigead, 1358; pret. 3 sg. 
warode, 1253, 1265. [OS. waron, 
Ger. wahren.] . 

warod, m., shore; ds. -e, 234; ap. -as, 
1965. [OHG, werid; Ger. Werder. 
Cf. MLN. xxxii 223; Pal. cxlvii 
67 ff.] 

wast, wat, see witan. 

wé, see ic. 

wéa, wk.m., WOE, misery, trouble; 
936; as. wéan, I91, 423, 1206, 
1991, 2292, 20373; gp. weana, 148, 
933, 1150, 1396, [F. 25]. Cp. wa. 
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weal(l), m., WALL (artificial or 
natural; of building, cave, rock, 
elevated shore [229, 572, 1224]); 
gs. wealles, 2323; ds. wealle, 229, 
785, 891, 1573, 2307, 2526, 2542, 
2716, 2759, 3060, 3103, 3161; as. 
weal, 326; ap. weallas, 572, 1224. 
[Fr. Lat. vallum.] — Cpds.: bord-, 
eor0-, s®-, scild-. 

wéa-laf({), f., survivors of calamity; 
as. -e, 1084, 1098. (So Met. Bt. 
1.22; Wulfst. 133.13.) 

wealdan, rd., control, have power 
over, rule, WIELD, possess; w. dat. 
(instr.); 2038, 2390, 2574 (instr., 
(n.)), 2827, 2984 (gen.?); pret. 1 
sg. wéold, 465; 3 sg. ~, 30, 1057, 
2379, 2505; 3 pl. wéoldon, 2051 
gen.?);—-w. gen.; pres. 1 sg. 
wealde, 1859; pret. 1 sg. wéold, 
1770; 3 Sg. ~, 702; — abs.; inf., 
2574(?); 442>: gif hé wealdan 
(manage) mot (a set expression, 
see Gen. 2786>, Hel. 220>; B.-T.: 
wealdan, V, d.). 

ge-wealdan, rd., control, wIELD; w. 
dat.; pret. 3 sg. gewéold, 2703; — 
w. gen.; inf., 1509;— w. acc.; 
pret. 3 sg. gewéold, 1554 (bring 
about, cf. Lang. § 20.4); pp. apm. 
gewealdene (subject), 1732 (cp. 
Lat. ‘ subditum facere’). 

Wealdend, mc., ruler, the Lord; abs., 
Waldend, 1693; gs. Wealdendes, 
2857, Waldendes 2292, 3100; ds. 
Wealdende, 2329; — w. gen. (wul- 
dres, ylda, etc.); ns. Wealdend, 
17, Waldend 1661, 1752, 2741, 
2875; as. ~, 183. 

weallan, rd., WELL, surge, boil; pres. 
ptc. nsn. weallende, 847, npn. ~, 
546, weallendu 581; pret. 3 sg. 
wéol, 515, 849, 1131, 1422, wéoll 
2138, 2503, 2693, 2714, 2882; — 
fig., of emotions; (subject: hreSer, 
bréost,) pret. 3 sg. wéoll, 2113, 
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2331, 2599 (~ sefa wid sorgum); 
(subject: welnidas,) pres. 3 pl. 
weallad, 2065; pres. ptc. asf. 
(sorge) weallinde, 2464. 

weall-cliff, n.,c LIF F (see weal(l)); 
as., 3132. 

weard, m., GUARDian, watchman, 
keeper, lord, possessor; 229, 286, 
921, 1741, 2230, 2413, 2513, 2580, 
3060; as. ~, 2524, 2841, 3066; Vs. 
™, 1390. [Go. (datira-) wards.] —- 
Cpds.: bat-, eord-, épel-, gold-, 
hord-, hyS-, land-, ren-, sele-, 
yrfe-; hlaford; or-wearde. 

weard, f., W A R D, watch; as. -e, 310. 
— Cpds.: &g-, eoton-, ferh-, héa- 
fod-. 

weardian, w 2., (WARD), GUARD, 
(t)occupy; pret. 3 sg. weardode, 
105, 1237; 1 pl. weardodon, 2075; 
— last weardian: (x) follow; pret. 
3 sg. weardode, 2164 (w. dat.). 
(2) remain behind; inf., 971; so: 
swade weardian; pret. 3 sg. wear- 
dade, 2008 (w. dat.). 

wearn, f., (hindrance), trefusal; as. 
wearne (getéoh, refuse, cp. for- 
wyrnan), 366.— Cpd.: un-wear- 
num. 

wéa-spel(1)t, n., tidings of wor; ds. 
-spelle, 1315. 

weaxan, rd., WAX, grow, increase, 
flourish; 3115 (n.); pres. 3 sg. 
weaxed, 1741; pret. 3 sg. wéox, 8. 

ge-weaxan, rd., wAx, increase; 
pret. 3 sg. gewéox, 66; develop (so 
as to bring s.th. about, td): ~, 
I7II. 

web(b) (f)+, nja., WEB, tapestry; 
np. web, 995.—Cp. freodu- 
webbe, ge-wif. 

weccan, w I., WAKE, rouse, stir up; 
weccean, 2046, 3024; weccan, 
3144 (kindle); pret. 3 sg. wehte, 
2854 (n.). [Go. (us-)wakjan. See 
weccan, wecnan.] — Cpd.: to-. 
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wed(d), nja., pledge; ds. wedde, 
2998. [Go. wadi; weddian> 
WED.] 

weder, n.. WEATHER; nmp., 1136; 
gp. -a, 546. 

weg, m., WAY; as. in on weg, 
AWAY, 264, 763, 844, 1382, 
1430, 2096; [on weg, F. 43]. [Go. 
wigs.] — Cpds.: feor-, fold-, fors-, 
wid-. 

wég (wg) ({), m., wave; as., 3132. 
[Go. wégs, Ger. Woge.] 

wegan, v, carry, wear, have (feel- 
ings); 30155 pres. 3 sg. wiged, 599; 
opt. 3 sg. wege, 2252; pret. 1 sg. 
weg, 17773 3 88- ~, 152 (carry 
on), 1207, 1931, 2464, 2704, 2780. 
[wE1GH; Go. (ga-)wigan.] — 
Cpd.: et-. 

ge-wegant, v, fight; 2400. [ON. 
vega; cp. wigan. Cf. Beitr. xii 
278 {.; Falk-Torp: veie IT; 
JEGPh. xx 22 ff.; Hoops 256.] 

wég-flota (w&g-){, wk.m., wave- 
FLOATEer, ship; as. -flotan, 
1907. 

wehte, see weccan. 

wél, well, adv. (always stressed), 
WELL, very much, rightly; wél, 
186, 289, 639, 1045, 1792, 1821, 
1833, 1854, 2570, 2601, 2855; well, 
1951, 2162, 2812. [WELL, dial. 
WEEL; Go. waila. Cf. Beibl. 
xiii 16 ff., JF. xvi 503 f., but also 
Biillb. § 284, Wright $145; St. 
xliv 326; Beitr. li 304 f.] 

wél-hwylc(}), pron., every (one); 
adj.: gpm. -ra, 1344;— subst., 
nsm. wélhwylc, 266; asn. (every- 
thing) ~, 874. 

welig, adj., WEALtLYy, rich; asm. -ne, 
2607. 

wél-pungen(}), adj. (pp.), accom- 
plished, excellent; nsf., 1927 (or: 
wél pungen?). [See béon, r.] 

wén, fi., expectation; 734, 1873, 2323; 
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2910; as., 383, 1845 (s.th. to be ex- 
pected, likely), [3000]; dp. wénum, 
2895. [Ger. Wahn.] — Cp. or- 
wéna. 

wénan, w I., WEEN, expect, think; 
w. inf.: pret. 1 sg. wénde, 933; w. 
pet-clause: pres. 1 sg. wén’ ic 
(T.C. § 25), 338, 442, wéne (ic) 
1184; pret. 3 sg. wénde, 2329; 3 
pl. wéndon, 937, 1604, 2187; — 
(expect;) w. gen.: pres. I sg. wéne, 
272 (think), 2522; w. gen. & inf.: 
inf., 185; w. gen. & to (from): inf., 
157; pres. I sg. wéne (ic), 525, 
wéne 2923; 3 sg. wéenep, 600; w. 
gen. & pet-clause: pret. 3 sg. 
wénde, 2239; 3 pl. wéndon, 778, 
1596; w. to: pres. I sg. wéne, 1396. 

wendan, w 1., turn; pres. 3 Sg. 
wended, 1739 (intr.). [WEND; 
windan; Go. wandjan.] — Cpd.: 
on-. 

ge-wendan, w 1., turn (trans.); pret. 
3 sg. gewende, 315; change 
(trans.), inf. 186. 

wennan, w I., (accustom, attach to 
oneself), tentertain, present; pret. 
opt. 3 sg. wenede, rog1t. [ON. 
venja.] Cf. Rooth, Sprakvetensk. 
Sdallskap. i Uppsala Forhandl., 
1922-24, pp. 93 fl. — Cpd.: be-. 

weora, gp., see wer. 

weorc, n., WO R K, deed; (see word); 
gs. weorces, 2299; ds. weorce, 
1569; as. weorc, 74, 1656; gp. 
worca, 289; dp. weorcum, 1833, 
2096; worcum, 1100; — Jabor, dif- 
ficulty, distress; as. weorc, 1721; 
dp. weorcum, 1638.— weorce 
(is.), adv., in: weorce wesan, be 
painful, grievous; 1418. — Cpds.: 
ellen-, heaSo-, niht-; ge-weorc. 

weorod, see werod. 

weorod-rédendt, mc., ruler of the 
host, king; ds. -e, 1142 (n.). 

weorpan, III, throw; w. acc., pret. 3 
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Sg. wearp, 1531; w. instr. (throw 
out), ~ 2582; — tw. acc. of pers. 
& (instr.) gen. of thing (weteres), 
sprinkle; inf., 2791 (cf. Bu. Zs. 
218; Aant. 38). [Go. wafrpan; 
WwARP.] — Cpds:.: for-, ofer-. 
weor6, adj., valued, dear, honored; 
1814; comp. weorpra, 1902. [Go. 
wairps; WORTH.] See wyrde, 
weordian. 
weord, n., WO RT H, price, treasure; 
ds. -e, 2496. [Go. wairp(s).] 
weor6an, 11, happen, come to pass, 
arise; 2526, 3068; pret. 3 sg. 
wear0, 767, 1280, 1302, 2003; pp. 
geworden, 1304, 3078. — w. to & 
dat., (turn to), become, prove a 
source of; inf., 1707; pret. 1 sg. 
weard, 2501; 3 Sg. ~, 460, Qos, 
1261, 1330, 1709 (si.), 2071, 2078, 
2384; 3 pl. wurdon, 2203; opt.(?) 
2 sg. wurde, 587; — w. pred. adj. 
or noun, become; inf., wurdan, 
807; pres. 3 sg. weorded, 2913; 3 
pl. weordad, 2066, wurdap 282; 
pret. 3 sg. weard, 77, 149, 400, 
555) 753, 816, 818, 913, 1255, 
1269, 1775, 2378, 2392, 2482, 
2612; 3 pl. wurdon, 228; opt. 3 sg. 
wurde, 2731; si. pret. 3 sg.: on 
fylle weard (‘fell’), 1544;— 
auxiliary, w. pp. of trans. verbs; 
inf. weordan, 3177; pres. 3 sg. 
weorped, 414; pret. 3 sg. weard, 6, 
902, 1072, 1239, 1437, 1947, 2310, 
2692, 2842, 2961, 2983; opt. 3 sg. 
[wur]de, 2218; w. pp. of intr. 
verbs: pret. 3 sg. weard, 823, 
1234. [Go. wafrpan, Ger. werden; 
cp. Lat. vertere; woe woRTH 
the day, Ezek. xxx 2.] 
ge-weordan, 111, auxiliary, w. pp. of 
trans. verb: pret. 3 sg. geweard, 
3061. — impers., w. acc. of pers. 
& gen. of thing, swit, seem good, 
(pers.:) agree upon, decide; (w. 
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foll. pzt-clause:) pret. 3 sg. ge- 
weard, 1598 (transl.: agree in 
thinking); pp. ([h]afad) geworden, 
2026; (agree upon), settle, inf. 
1996. (Cf. JEGPh. xvii 119 ff., 
xviii 264 ff.) 

wecro-ful(l) ({)+,adj.. woRTHy, 
illustrious; supl. -fullost, 3099. 

weordian, w 2., honor, exalt, adorn; 
pret. 1 sg. weordode, 2096; opt. 3 
sg. weorpode, 1090; pp. geweor- 
dad, 250, 1450; geweordod, 1950, 
2176; gewurpad, 331, 1038, 1645. 
[weord.] — Cpd.: wig-geweorpad. 

weorb-lice, adv.. WORTHiLy, 
splendidly; supl. -licost, 3161; 
[comp. wurplicor, F. 37]. 

weord-mynd, f.n.(m.) i., honor, 
glory; 65; as., 1559 (wigena ~, 
i.e. ‘sword’; cf. Arch. cxxvi 354: 
Lat.” decus,2 gloria’); "eps —a. 
1752; dp. -um, 8, worémyndum 
1186. 

weotena, see wita. 

weotian (witian), w 2., in weotod, 
Pp., appointed, ordained, assured, 
destined; apf. -e, 1936; [witod, F. 
26]. [OS. witod, pp.; Go. witdp 
‘law.’] — Cp. be-witian. 

wer, m., man; 105; gs. weres, 1352 
(male person); as. wer, 1268, 3172; 
Np. weras, 216, 1222, 1233, 1440, 
1650; gp. wera, 120, 993 (~ ond 
wifa), 1731, 3000, [F. 37], weora 
2047; dp. werum, 1256. [Cf. Angl. 
Xxxi 261.] 

wered(f{), n., sweet drink; as., 406. 
(Elsewhere adj., ‘ sweet.’) 

werga (wérga?), wk.adj., accursed, 
evil; gsm. wergan (gastes): 133 
(n.), 1747. See werhdo. 

wérge, -um, see wérig. 

wergend, mc. (pres. ptc.), defender; 
gp. -ra, 2882. See werian. 

(ge-)wérgian, w 2., WEARY, jfa- 
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tigue; pp. gewérgad, 2852. [wé- 


rig. 

werhdo(}), f., damnation, punish- 
ment in hell; as., 589. [Go. war- 
gipa.] See heoro-wearh, grund- 
wyrgen. 

werian, w 1., defend, protect; 541; 
pres. 3 sg. wered, 453; pret. 3 sg. 
werede, 1205, 1448; 1 pl. weredon, 
1327; pp. npm. (byrnum) werede: 


238, 2529. See wergend. [Go. 
warjan.] — Cpd.: be-. 
wérig, adj, WEARY; w. gen. 


(from); (sipes) wérig, 579; dsm. 
(~) wérgum, 1794; w. dat., ex- 
hausted (by); asf. wérge, 2937. 
[OS. (si3-)worig.] — Cpds.: déas-, 
fyl-, gis-. 

wérig-médj, adj, WEAR Y, dis- 
heartened; 844, 1543- 

werod, n., band, host, company; 651; 
weorod, 290, 2014, 3030; gs. we- 
rodes, 259; ds. werede, 1215, 
weorode 1011, 2346; as. (or ap.) 
werod, 319; gp. weoroda, 60. 
[wer ‘man’? See Holt. Et.]— 
Cpds.: eorl-, flet-. 

wer-péod({), f., people, nation; ap. 
(ofer) werpéode, 899 (cp. 1705). 

wesan, see eom. 

wéste, adj.ja., waste, deserted; asm. 
wéstne, 2456. [OS. wosti.] 

wésten(n), nja., waste, desert, wilder- 
ness; as. westen, 1265; fjd. (Siev. 
§ 248 n. 3), ds. wéstenne, 22098. 

wic, n., dwelling-place, abode; (pl. 
freq. w. sg. meaning); gp. wica, 
125, 1125; dp. wicum, 1612, 3083, 
wicun 1304; ap. (as.?) wic, 821, 
2589. [Fr. Lat. vicus; WIC K.] 
— Cpds.: déas-, hréa-. 

ge-wican(}), I, give way, fail; pret. 
3 sg. gewac, 2577, 2629. [Cp. un- 
wac-lic; Ger. weichen.] 

wicg(t), nja., horse; 1400; ds. wicge, 
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234, 286; as. wicg, 315; gp. wicga, 
1045; ap. wicg, 2174. 

wic-stede}, mi., dwelling-place, home; 
24623 as., 2607. 

wid, adj.. WIDE, extended, spa- 
cious, gsn.wk.widan, 1859; asn. 
wid, 2473; apm. wide, 877, 1965; 
(of time,) ds.wk. widan, 933, 
asm.wk. ~, 2014 (see feorh). — 
Comp. asn. widre, 763, see ge- 
windan. 

wid-ciip(t)+,adj.,w1pDE/y known, 
famous; [390]; nsn., 1256; gsm. 
-eS, 1042; asm. -ne, 1489, I99I. 

wide, adv., WI DE/y, far and wide, 
far; 74, 79, 898, 1959, 2261, 2913; 
wide geond eorpan: 266, 3099; 
wide sprang: 18, 1588, (si.) 2582; 
wide gesyne: 1403, 2316, 2947, 
3158; wide cud: 2135, 2923, [F. 


25]. 

wide-ferhd(}), m. n., in: as., adv., 
for along time, for ever, ever; 702, 
037, 1222. 

wid-flogat, wk.m., far-FLter; 2830; 
as. -flogan, 2346. 

wid-scofen{, adj. (pp.), pushed far, 
far-reaching, great; 936. [scifan.] 
(Cf. ESt. xlii 326.) 

wid-wegas}, m.p., WI D E-streiched 
wAvyvs(Gummere), distant or 
far-extending regions; ap. (geond) 
~, 840, 1704. 

wif, n., woman, lady; 615, 2120; gs. 
wifes, 1284; ds. wife, 639, 2028 
(is.); as. wif, 1158; gp. wifa, 993- 
[w1¥F £.] — Cpds.: agl&c-, mere-. 

wif-lufu (-lufe)}, wk.f., love for a 
woman (or WIFE); np. -lufan, 
2065. 

wig, n. (or m.), war, fight, warfare; 
23, 1080, 2316, 2872; gs. wiges, 
6s, 886, 1268, 2298; ds. wige, 
1084, 1337, 2629; wigge 1656, 
1770; as. wig, 685, 1083, 1247; — 
fighting force, valor; ns. wig, 35°, 
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1042; gs. wiges, 2323; as. wig, 
2348. — Cpd.: fé5e-. 

wiga, wk.m., warrior; 629; gp. wi- 
gena, 1543, 1559, 3115; dp. 
wigum, 2395. [Sc. WIE, w y (£), 
see Jamieson, Etym. Dict.] — 
Cpds.: xsc-, byrn-, gar-, gio-, 
lind-, rand-, scyld-. 

wigan(t), 1, fight; 2509. [Go. wei- 
han.] See wigend; ge-wegan. 

wig-bealut, nwa., war-B ALE, war; 
as., 2046. 

wig-bil(1)t, n., batile-sword; -bil, 
1607. 

wig-bord}, n., battle-shield; as., 
2339. 

wig-creft(t)+, m., prowess; ase 
2953. 

wig-creftigt, adj., strong in battle; 
asm. -ne, 1811, 

wigend({), mc., warrior; 3099; gs. 
[wigen]des, 3154; np. wigend, 
1125, 1814, 3144, [F. 47]; gp. 
wigendra, 429, 899, 1972, 2337; 
ap. wigend, 3024; [vp. ~, F. to]. 
—Cpd::; gar-, 

wiged, see wegan. 

wig-frecat, wk.m., warrior; as. 
-frecan, 2496; np. ~, 1212. 

wig-frumat, wk.m., war-chief; 664; 
ds. -fruman, 226r. 

wigge, see wig. 

wig-getawat, fwo.p., war-equip- 
ments; dp. -getawum, 368. [Cp. 
Go. téwa. Siev. § 43 n. 4; Keller 
116 f.] See gid-getawa, éored-, 
gryre-, hilde-geatwe. 

wig-geweorpad(t), adj. (pp.), dis- 
tinguished in battle; 1783. See 
weordian. 

wig-gryre{, mi., war-horror, martial 
power; 1284. 

wig-heafolat, wk.m., war-head, i.e. 
helmet; as. -heafolan, 266r. 

wig-héap{, m., band of warriors ; 
477. 
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wig-hete{, mi., (war-HATE), war; 
2120. 

wig-hryre{, mi., fall in fight; as., 
1619. 

wig-sigor{, (nc.)m., (war-) victory; 
as. (or ds., cf. Lang. § 20.4), 
1554. 

wig-spédj, fi., success in war, vic- 
tory; gp. -a, 697. [SPEED.] 

wigtig, see witig. 

wig-weorpung}, f., honor to idols, 
Sacrifice; ap. -a, 176. [wih, wéoh, 
‘idol’; cp. Go. weihs ‘ holy.’] 

wiht, fni. (Siev. § 267 b & n. 3), (1) 
WIGHT), creature, being; 120; 
as., 3038 (fem.). (2) anything (in 
negat. clauses); ns. wiht, 2601; as. 
™, 581, 1660, 2348, 2857; — ds. 
wihte used adverbially, in any 
way, at all, in negat. clauses: 186, 
T514, 1995, 2277, 2464, 2687, 
2923, in interr. clause: 1991; as. 
wiht used adverbially (in negat. 
clauses), at all, 541, 862, 1083, 
1735, 2854. [WIGHT, WHIT 
(?); Go. wathts.] — Cpds.: aht, 
el-, 6-wiht. 

wil-cuma, wk.m., welcOME per- 
son, also used like adj.; np. -cu- 
man, 388, 394, 1894. [willa.] 

wildéor [ wild-déor], n., w1L D beast; 
ap., 1430. [DEER. Cf. Siev. § 
289.] 

wil-geofat, wk.m., joy-Gi ver, lord; 
2900. [willa.] 

wil-gesip{, m., dear companion; np. 
-gesipas, 23. [willa.] 

willa, wk.m., wrIut, wish, desire; 
ds. (anes) willan (‘for the sake of 
one’), 3077; as. willan, 635 (good 
will); on ~, 1739; ofer (‘against *) 
™, 2409, 2589; gp. wilna, 1344(?); 
dp. (sylfes) willum (‘of his own 
will’), 2222, 2639;— graii fica- 
tion, pleasure, delight, joy; ns., 
626, 824; ds. willan, 1186, 1711; 
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as. ~, 23073; dp. willum (‘ delight- 
fully ’), 1821; — desirable or good 
thing; gp. wilna, 660, 950, 1344. 

willan, anv., WILL, wish, desire, be 
about to; (1) w. inf.; pres. 1 sg. 
wille, 344, 351, 427; wylle, 947, 
2148, 2512; neg.: nelle, 679, 2524; 
2 sg. wylt, 1852; 3 sg. wille, 442, 
1184; wile, 346, 446, 1049, 1181, 
1832; wyle, 2864; 1 pl. wyllad, 
1818; [3 pl. willad, F. 9]; opt. [2 
sg. wylle, F. 27]; 3 sg. wille, 979, 
1314; pret. 1 sg. wolde, 2497; 3 sg. 
™, 68, 154, 200, 645, 664, 738, 
755, 796, 880, Toto, 1041, 1094 
(opt.?), 1277, 1292, 1339, 1494, 
1546, 1576, 1791, 1805, 2083, 
2090, 2160, 2186, 2294, 2305, 
2308, 2315, 2588, 2858, 2940, [F. 
21, opt.?]; neg.: nolde, 791, 803, 
812, 1523; 3 pl. woldon, 3171; opt. 
1 sg. wolde, 2729; neg.: nolde, 
2518; 2 sg. wolde, 1175; 3 sg. ™, 
988, 990, 2376; 1 pl. woldon, 2636; 
3 pl. ~, 482. — (2) without inf.; 
w. omission of verb of motion: 
pres. 1 sg. wille, 318; opt. 3 sg. ~; 
1371; pret. 1 sg. wolde, 543, cp. 
2497 (wesan understood); w. inf. 
understood fr. prec. verb: pres. 3 
sg. (fremme sé pe) wille, 1003, si.: 
1394, 2766 (wylle); pret. 3 sg. 
wolde, 1055, 30553 neg., abs.: (pa 
Metod) nolde (‘ willed it not’), 
706, 967. 

wilnian, w 2., desire, ask for (gen.); 
w. to (from, at); 188. 

wil-si6({), m., wished-for journey; 
as., 216. [willa.] 

win, n., WINE; ds. wine, 1467; as. 
win, 1162, 1233. [Fr. Lat. vinum.] 

win-ern(t)+, n., WINE-hall; gs. 
-es, 654. 

wind, m., WIND; 1374, 1907; ds. 
-e, 217, 1132. — Cpd.: norpan-. 

win-deg(t), m., DAv of labor or 
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strife; dp. windagum, 1062 (cf. 
Angl. xxxv 460 f.). See winnan, 
ge-win(n). 

windan, 1, (1) intr., WIND, fly, 
curl, eddy; pret. 3 sg. wand, 1119; 
3 pl. wundon, 212. — (2) trans., 
twist; pp. wunden (gold, ‘ made 
into rings’), 1193, 3134; dsn. 
wundnum (golde), 1382. — Cpds.: 
zt-, be-, on-. 

ge-windan I11, go, turn; pret. 3 sg. 
(on fléam) gewand, roo1;— inf. 
(widre) gewindan, reach by flight 
(a more remote place), 763 (cf. 
MPh,. iii 263). 

wind-blondt, n., tumult of WINDS; 
3146. 

wind-geard{, m., home of the 
WINDS; 1224 (n.). 

windig, adj., w1IN D y; asf. windge, 
2456; apm. windige, 572, 1358. 

wine({), mi., friend, (friendly) lord; 
30, 148, 2101; gs. wines, 3096; ds. 
wine, 170; as. ~, 350, 376, 2026; 
vs. ~, 1183, wine (min): 457, 
530, 1704, (min) wine 2047; gp. 
winigea, 1664;— applied to re- 
tainers (cp. magas): gp. winia 
2567, dp. winum 1418. [OS. wini, 
ON. vinr, Dan. ven.] — Cpds.: 
fréa-, fréo-, gold-, gid-, mé&g-; 
Ing-. 

wine-drihtent, m., (friendly) lord; 
ds. -drihtne, 360; as. -drihten, 
862, 1604; -dryhten, 2722, 3175. 

wine-geomort, adj., mourning one’s 
friends ; 2239. 

wine-léas{, adj., friendL ESS (ref. 
to exile); dsm. -um, 2613. 

wine-mé&g{, m., friend and kinsman, 
retainer; np. -magas, 65. See 
Antiq. § 2. 

winia, winigea, see wine. 

winnan, 111, contend, fight; [imp. pl. 
winnad, F. 12]; pret. 2 sg. wunne, 
506; 3 Sg. wan, 144, I5I, won 
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1132; 3 pl. wunnon, 113, 777. 
[(ge-)winnan>w1Nn.] 

win-recedj, n., WtUNE-Aall; as., 
714, 993. 

win-selej, mi.. WINE-Aall; 771; 
ds., 695; as., 2456. 

winter, m., (1) WINTER; 1132 
(winter), 1136; gs. wintrys, 516; 
as. winter, 1128. (2) pl. (in reck- 
oning), years; gp. wintra, 147, 
264, 1927, 2209, 2278, 2733, 3050; 
dp. wintrum (frod), 1724, 2114, 
2277. — Cp. syfan-wintre. 

Wir}, m., WIRE, metal band, orna- 
ment; gp. -a, 2413; dp. -um, 1031. 
(Cf. Stjer. 2 f., 143.) 

wis, adj.. WIS E; 1845, 3094 (sound 
in mind, see note); nsf., 1927; 
nsm. wk. wisa, 1400, 1698, 2329; 
asm.wk. wisan, 1318; gpm. wisra, 
1413. 

wisa{, wk.m., leader; 259. [Cp. 
wisian.] — Cpds.: brim-, here-, 
hilde-. 

wiscan (wyscan), w I., WIS 4; pret. 
3 pl. wiston, 1604 (n.). 

wis-dom, m., WISDOM; 350; ds. 
-€, 1950. 

wise, wk.f., WISE, way, manner; 
as. ealde wisan (semi-adv.), ‘ after 
the old fashion,’ 1865. (Cp. 
Blickl. Hom. 177.33: 63re wisan.) 

wis-fest(}), adj., WIS 5; nsf., 626. 

wis-hycgende{, adj. (pres. ptc.), 
WISE in thought; 2716. 

wisian, w 2., show the way, guide, 
direct, lead; abs.: pret. 3 sg. wi- 
sode, 402; w. dat. of pers.: pres. 1 
sg. wisige, 292, 3103; pret. 3 sg. 
wisode, 320, 1663; wisade (w. 
adv. of motion): 370, 1795; — w. 
acc., show or lead the way to (a 
place); inf., 2409; pret. 3 sg. 
wisade, 208. 

wisse, -on, see witan. 

wist, fi., (sustenance), feast(ing), 
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abundance, prosperity; ds. -e, 128, 
1735. [wesan.] 

wiste, -on, see witan. 

wist-fyllot, wk.f., FILL of feasting, 
plentiful meal; gs. -fylle, 734. 

wiston, see wiscan. 

wit(t), nja., WIT, intelligence; wit, 
589. — Cpds.: fyr-, ge-. 

wit, pers. pron., see ic. 

wita, wk.m., wise man, councilor; 
np. witan, 778; gp. witena, 157, 
266, 936; weotena, 1098. [witan.] 
— Cpds.: fyrn-, rin-. 

witan, prp., know; witan, 252, 288; 
pres. 1 sg. wat, 1331, 1830, 1863, 
2656; neg. (ic) nat (hwylc, cp. 
nathwylc), 274; 2 sg. wast, 272; 3 
sg. wat, 2650; neg. nat, 681; opt. 
3 Sg. wite, 1367; pret. 3 sg. wisse, 
169 (n.), 715, 1309, 2339, 2410, 
2725; wiste, 646, 764 (n.), 821; 2 
pl. wisson, 246; 3 pl. wiston, 181, 
798, 878; opt. 1 sg. wiste, 2510. 
[(to) WIT, WOT, wIsT.] 

ge-witan, prp., know, ascertain; 
1350. 

witan, 1, w. dat. of pers. & acc. of 
thing, lay to (s.b.’s) charge; 2741. 
— Cpds.: xt-, 06-. 

ge-witan, I, depart, go; in many in- 
stances (marked*) followed by 
verb of motion; freq. w. reflex. 
pron.; 42; pres. 3 sg. gewited, 
1360, 2460; imp. pl. gewitah, 
291*; pret. 3 sg. gewat, 26*, 115*, 
123*, 210, 217, 234*, 662, 1236, 
1263*, 1274*, 1601, 1903*, 1963*, 
2387", 2401", 2471, 2569*, 2624 
(of ealdre ~), 2819*, 2940%*, 
3044*, [F. 43*]; 3 pl. gewiton, 
30m", 853%, rz25*. | See, fors- 
gewiten, wutun. 

witig(}), adj., wise; witig (God): 
685, 1056; ~ (Drihten), 1554; 
wigtig (~), 1841. 
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witnian, w 2., punish, torment; pp. 
gewitnad, 3073. [wite.] 

witod, see weotian. 

wid, prep., w. dat. & w. acc. 
(marked*); basic meaning against; 
(motion:) against, opposite, near, 
towards; 213, 326*, 749* (n.), 
1977", 1978, 2013*, 2560, 2566*, 
2673* (as far as), 2925*, 3049 (in); 
(w. f6n, grapian, widgripan:) 4309, 
1566, 2520, 2521; — (opposition, 
fighting, defense, protection:) 
against, WITH; 113, 144, 145, 
152*, 174, 178, 294*, 319°, 384 
(*?), 440, 506(*?), 540*, 550, 660, 
827, 1132, 1549°*, 1549°*, (1997*), 
2341, 2371, 2400, 2839, 2914*, 
3004;— (mutual relation, be- 
havior:) towards, with; 155*, 811*, 
1173", 1864°*, 1864°*, 1954*; 
(conversation, transaction:) with, 
365, 424*, 425, 426, cp. 1997* 

_ (agreement); (si.:) 523, 2528%; 
— (association, sharing:) with; 
1088*, 2534(*?), 3027*; — (min- 
gling, close contact:) 1880 (within, 
cf. ZfdPh. xxi 363, Aant. 33), 
2600 (with); (separation:) from, 
733, 2423.— (Note interchange 
of acc. & dat.: 424-25 f.; 1977- 
78.) [Cp. Dan. ved, Swed. vid.] 

wider-rehtest, adv., opposite; 3039. 
[wid; Go. wipra; riht (Lang. § 
7.5); cf. Beitr. xxxvi 432.] 

wid-fon{, rd., w. dat., lay hold on; 
pret. 3 sg. -féng, 760. 

wid-gripant, 1, grapple WITH; 
2521. 

wid-habban, w 3., w. dat., hold out 
against, WI T H stand; pret. 3 sg. 
-hefde, 772. 

widre}, nja., resistance; gs. widres, 
2953- 

wlanc, see wlonc. 

wlatian}, w 2., gaze, look out for (w. 
gen., cf. Beitr. xii 97); pret. 3 sg. 
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wlatode, 
wlait6n.] 

wlenco, wk.f., pride, high spirit, dar- 
ing; ds. (for) wlenco: 338, 1206, 
(~) wlence, 508. [wlonc.] 

wlitan}, 1, look, gaze; pret. 3 sg. 
wlat, 1572; 3 pl. wliton, 15092, 
wlitan 2852. — Cpd.: giond-. 

wlite, mi., countenance, appearance, 
beauty; 250. [Go. wlits; wlitan.] 

wlite-beorht{, adj., beautiful; asm. 
-ne, 93. 

wlite-séon{t, fi., sight, 
1650. Cp. wundor-sion. 

wlitig, adj., beautiful; asn., 1662. 

wlonc, adj., proud, high-spirited, 
bold; 331; wlanc, 341; gs. wlonces, 
2953; proud of, glorying in, w. 
gen.: wlonc 2833, w. dat.: wlanc 
1332. — Cpd.: gold-. 

woc, see weecnan. 

woh, adj., crooked, perverse; dpn. 
wom, 1747. [Go. (un-)wahs; JF. 
dah Bias Tidal 

woh-bogent, adj. (pp.), bent, coiled; 
2827. [bigan.] 

wolcen, n., cloud; pl. clouds, sky, 
WELKIN; dp. (to) wolcnum: 1119, 
1374; (under) wolcnum: 8, 651, 
714, 1631,1770 (in8 & 1770=‘ on 
earth ’);[F. 8]. 

wolde, see willan. 

wollen-téar{, adj., with gushing 
TEARS; npm. -e, 3032. [pp. of 
*wellan, ON. vella; cp. weallan.] 

wom, see woh. 

wom(m), m., stain, blot, evil; dp. 
womum, 3073 (perh. semi-adv., 
grievously). [Go. wamm, o1 
wamms; JF. xli 46 ff.] 

won, pret., see winnan. 

won(n), adj., dark, black; nsn. won, 
1374; wk.m. wonna, 3024, 3115, 
dsf. wanre, 702; npn. wan, 651. 
[WwW AN.] 

wong(t), m., plain, field, land, coun- 


1916.  [wlitan; Go. 


spectacle; 
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iry, place; ds. wonge, 2242, 3030, 
wange 2003; as. WONg, 1413, 2400, 
3073, Wang 93, 225; np. wongas, 
2462. [Go. waggs.]— Cpds.: 
freoSo-, grund-, meodo-, s&-. 

wong-stede}, mi., place; ds., 2786. 

won-hyd (-hygd)f, fni., recklessness; 
dp. -um, 434. [Cp. wana; Go. 
wans; WANT.] 

won-séli (-stlig)}, adj., unhappy; 


105. 

won-sceaft({), fi., misery; as., 120. 

Wop, M., WEEPZng, lamentation; 128; 
ds. wope, 3146; as. wop, 785. 

wore, see weorc. 

word, n., WO RD; 2817; gs. -es, 79, 
27913 ds. (is.) -e, 2156; as. word, 
315, 341, 390, 654, 2046, 2551; 
np. ~, 612, 639; gp. worda, 289 
(~ ond worca), 398, 2246, 2662, 
3030 (wyrda né ~); dp. wordum, 
30, 176, 366, 388, 626, 874, 1172, 
1193, 1318, 1492, 1811, 1980, 
2058, 2669, 2795, 3175; ~ (né 
worcum), 1100, ~ (ond ~), 1833; 
ap. word, 870.— Cpds.: béot-, 
gylp-, léafnes-, mepel-, pry3-. 


word-cwide({), mi, WorpDs, 
Speech; gp. -cwida, 1845; dp. 
-cwydum, 2753; ap. -cwydas, 


1841. [cwedan.] 

word-gyd(d)t, nja., Jay, elegy; as. 
-gyd, 3172. 

word-hord{, n., WORD-HOAR D,; 
store of words; as., 259. 

word-riht}, n., (WORD-RIGHD), 
right word, censure; gp. -a, 2631. 

worhte, see wyrcan. 

worn, m., large number, great quan- 
lity; freq. w. partit. gen.; as., 264, 
870, 2114 (many things), 3154; — 
combined w. eall: as. worn eall, 
3094 (a great many things), w. 
fela: ns. worn fela, 1783; as., 530, 
cp. 870;— gp. (partit. gen. de- 
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pend. on fela): worna fela, 2003, 
2542 (cp. Go. manageins filu). 
worold, f., wo RLD; (eal) worold, 
1738 (‘ everything ’); gs. worolde, 
950, 1062 (~ briiced, cp. Lat. 
mundo uti, ‘ live’), 1080, 1387, 
1732; worulde, 2343, 3068, worlde 
2711; as. worold, 60, 1183, 1681. 
[OHG. weralt, Ger. Welt.] 

worold-ar({)+,f., wo RL DLy honor 
(Angl. xxxv 116); as. -e, 17. 

worold-cyning{, m., (earthly) 
KING; gp. -a, 1684, wyruld- 
cyning[a], 3180. 

wordig, m., enclosed homestead, pre- 
cinct(s); as., 1972. (Cf. Midden- 
dorff, Ae. Flurnamenbuch, pp. 
148 f.; Holt., Bezbl. xxxiv 3409; 
Hoops, Pal. cxlvii 72 f.) 

word-mynd, see weord-mynd. 

woruld-candelt, f., wo RL D-CAN- 
DLE (sum); 196s. 

woruld-endef, mja., END of the 
WORLD; ds., 3083. 

wracu, f., revenge, punishment; as. 
wrece, 2336. [wrecan; Go. wraka.] 
— Cpds.: gyrn-, nyd-. 

wrec, n. (f.?, see B.-T.), misery, dis- 
tress; 170; as., 3078. [Cp. WRACK, 
WRECK; wrecan; Go. wrékei.] 

wrecca, see wrecca. 

wreece, see wracu. 

wrec-last (wr&c-?){, m., track or 
path of exile; ap. -as, 1352. 

wrec-mnecg (wr&c-?){, mja., ban- 
ished man, outcast; np. -as, 2379. 
See mago. 

wrec-sid (wr&c-?), m., exile, mis- 
ery; as., 2292; dp. -um, 338. [OS. 
wrak-si6.] 

wrét(t)t, f., ornament, work of art; 
gp. wretta, 2413; dp. wréttum, 
1531; ap. wrete, 2771, 3060. 
[Holt., Beibl. xxxv 253: *wraitipu, 
cp. writan.] 

wrét-lic(}), adj., ornamental, splen- 
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did, wondrous; nsf., 1650; asm. 
-ne, 891, 2173; asn. -lic, 1489, 


2339. 

wrad, adj., hostile (subst.: foe), 
fierce; dsm. wrapum, 660, 708; 
asn. (or p.) wr46, 319; gp. wradra, 
1619. [WROTH; OS. wréd; cp. 
wripan.] 

wrade, adv., grievously; 2872. 

wrad-lice({), adv., cruelly, severely; 
3062. 

wrecan, v, drive, force; pp. wrecen, 
2962; drive out; pret. 3 sg. wrec, 
2706;— recite, utter; inf., 873, 
3172; pres. opt. 3 sg: wrece, 2446; 
pret. 3 sg. wrec, 2154; pp. wrecen, 
1065; — avenge; inf., 1278, 1339, 
1546; pres. opt. 3 sg. wrece, 1385; 
pret. 1 sg. wrec, 423, 1669; 3 sg. 
~, 1333. [WREAK.]— Cpds.: 
a-, for-; un-wrecen. See wrecend. 

ge-wrecan, v, avenge, punish; pret. 
I Sg. Zewrec, 2005; 3 Sg. ~, 107, 
2121, 2395, 2875; 3 pl. gewrécan, 
2479; pp. gewrecen, 3062. 

wrecca, wk.m., exile, adventurer, hero 
(cf. Beitr. xxxv 483); 1137; [wrec- 
cea, F. 25]; ds. wrecca[n], 2613; 
gp. wreccena, 898. [WRETCH; 
OS. wrekkio, Ger. Recke. Cp. 
wrecan.] 

wrecend, mc., avenger; 1256. 

wreopen-hiltt, adj., with twisted 
HILT; nsn., 1698.  [wriban.] 
(Cf. Stjer. 23 f.) 

wridian, w 2., grow, flourish; pres. 
3 sg. wridad, 1741. 

writan, 1, cut, engrave (WRITE); 
pp. writen, 1688. — Cpd.: for-. 

wripan, 1, (twist), bind; 964; — bind 
up; pret. 3 pl. wridon, 2982. 
[w RI THE.]— Cp. hand-gewri- 
pen; béah-wrida. 

wrixl, f., exchange; ds. -e, 2969. [Cp. 
Ger. Wechsel.] 

wrixlan, w 1., w. dat., change, vary, 
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exchange; (wordum) wrixlan: 366, 
874. 

wroht, f., (accusation), uarrel, 
strife; 2287, 2473, 2913. Up. 
wrégan; Go. wrohs.] 

wudu, mu., WOOD; #ree(s); ns., 
1364; as., 1416; — spear; as. (or 
p.), 398; — ship; ms., 298; as., 
216, 1919. — Cpds.: bél-, bord-, 
gomen-, heal-, holt-, mzgen-, s&-, 
sund-, prec-; Hrefna-. 

wudu-réc{, mi., woo D-smoke; 3144. 
[REE K.] 

wuldor, n., glory, heaven (cp. Lat. 
‘ gloria’); gs. wuldres, 17, 183, 
931, 1752. [Go. wulprs, cp. wul- 
pus.] — Cpd.: Kyning-. 

wuldor-torht}, adj., gloriously bright; 
npn. wk. wuldortorhtan, 1136. 

Wuldur-cyning({), m. KING of 
glory; ds. -e, 2795. (Cf. Angl. 
xxxv 124 f.) 

wulf, m., WOLF; as., 3027. 
wulfs.] 

wulf-hlipt, n., woLF-slope, retreat 
of wolves; ap. -hleopu, 1358. (CE. 
J EGPh. xxxiv 20-23.) 

wund, f., WO UND; 2711, 2976; as. 
-e, 2531, 2725, 2906; dp. -um, 
1113, 2830, 29373 [ap. -a, F. 47]. 
— Cpd.: feorh-. 

wund, adj., wo UN Ded; 2746, [F. 
43]; dsm. -um, 27533 npm. -e, 565, 
1075. [Go. wunds.] 

wunden-feaxt, adj., with (wo UND) 
braided hair, or with curly mane; 
nsn., 1400. (Cp. wundenloc(c); 
Siev. xxxvi 432 f., Tupper’s Rid- 
dles, pp. 125 f.) 

wunden-halst, adj., with (wo UND) 
curved (neck, i.e.) prow; 298. 

wunden-m&l{, n., sword with 
(wo UND) curved markings (or- 
naments); as., 1531. See brogden- 
mél. 

wunden-stefnaf, wk.m., ship with 


[Go. 
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(WO UND) curved (S TEM) prow; 
220. 

wunder-fet{,n.. WON DERful ves- 
sel; dp. wunderfatum, 1162. 
[v A T.] 

wundor, n.. WONDER, wonderful 
thing; 771, 1724, wundur 3062 
(n.); ds. wundre, 931; as. wundor, 
840; wunder, 931; wundur, 2759 
(?), 3032, 3103 (?); gp. wundra, 
1509 (strange beings, monsters), 
1607; dp. (adv.) wundrum, won- 
derfully, 1452, 2687; ap. wundur, 
2759, 3103. — Cpds.: hond-, ni6-, 
searo-. 

wundor-bebodt, n., strange or mys- 
terious command (advice); dp. 
wundorbebodum, 1747 (n.). 

wundor-déad{, m., WONDRous 
DEATH; ds. wundordéade, 3037. 

wundor-lic, adj, woNDER ful, 
strange; 1440 (wundor-). 

wundor-sion{, fi., WOND Rous 
sight; gp. wundorsiona, 995. 

wundor-smipf, m., WONDER- 
SMITH, ie. smith who makes 
wonderful things, or who works by 
wondrous art (B.-T.); gp. wun- 
dorsmipa, 1681. (Cf. Earle’s note; 
Angl. xxxv 260 n. 4.) 

wundur-maddum}, m., WON D Rous 
jewel; as. wundurmaddum, 2173. 

wunian, w 2., dwell, live, remain, 
continue, be situated; 3083 (w. 
dat. [instr.]: wicum), 3128; pres. 
3 Sg. wunad, 284, 1735, 1923; 
pret. 3 sg. wunode, 1128, 2242; — 
w. acc., (t)inhabit, occupy; inf., 
1260; pres. 3 sg. wunad, 2902. 
[won (Sc., obs.), WoNt; Ger. 
wohnen.] 

ge-wunian, w 2., w. acc., tremain 
with, stand by (s.b.); pres. opt. 3 
pl. gewunigen, 22. 

wuro-, see weord-. 


wutun, uton, w. inf., introd. ad- 
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hortative clause, Jet us; wutun, 
2648; uton, 1390, 3101. [OS. wita; 
cp. ge-witan.] 

wyl(l)e, wyllad, wylt, see willan. 

wylm, mi., WELLing, surging, 
flood; 1764, 2269, welm 2546; gs. 
welmes, 2135 (surging water); as. 
wylm, 1693; dp. wylm[um], 516; 
ap. wylmas, 2507. [weallan.] —- 
Cpds.: bréost-, brim-, bryne-, 
cear-, f¥r-, heado-, holm-, s&-, 
sorh-. 

wyn(n), fj5.(i.), joy, delight, pleas- 
ure; wyn, 2262; ds. wynne, 2014; 
as. ~, 1080, 1730, 1801 (heofones 
~, ‘sun’), 2107, 2727; dp. wyn- 
num, 1716, 1887. [See wyn-sum; 


Ger. Wonne.]— Cpds.: é®el-, 
hord-, lif-, lyft-, symbel-. 
wyn-léasf, adj., joyLESS; asm. 


-ne, 1416; ap.(s.?)n. -léas, 821. 

wyn-sum, adj., joyous, pleasant, 
fair; asm.wk. -an, 1919; npn. -e, 
612. [WINSOME] 

wyrcan, w I., WORK, do, make; 
930; pret. 3 sg. worhte, 92, 1452; 
W. gen., acquire, endeavor to win: 
pres. opt. 3 sg. wyrce, 1387 (cp. 
1491). [Go. wafirkjan.] — Cpd.: 
be-. 

ge-wyrcan, w 1., make, perform, 
carry out, accomplish, achieve; 
1660; gewyrcean, 69, 2337, 2802, 
2906; pres. I sg. gewyrce, 1491; 
pret. 3 sg. geworhte, 1578, 2712; 
3 pl. geworhton, 3156; opt. 1 sg. 
geworhte, 635 (‘gain’); 2 pl. 
geworhton, 3096; pp. geworht, 
1696; apm. (feste) geworhte 
(‘ disposed ’), 1864 (cf. Aant. 28, 
MPh. iii 461); w. pet-clause, 
bring (it) about (that): inf. ge- 
wyrcean, 20. 

wyrd, fi., fate, destiny; 455, 477, 572, 
734 (destined), 1205, 2420, 2525, 
2574, 2814; as., 1056, 1233; event, 
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fact, gp. -a, 3030. [WEIRD; 
weordan.] (Cf. Intr. xlviiif.) 

wyrdan, wi., injure, destroy; pret. 3 
sg. wyrde, 1337. [Go. (fra-)ward- 
jan; weordan.] Cpd.: 4-. 

wyrm, mi., serpent; ap. -as, 1430; 
(dragon:) ns., 897, 2287, 2343, 
2567, 2629, 2669, 2745, 2827; gs. 
wyrmes, 2316, 2348, 2759, 2771, 
2902; ds. wyrme, 2307, 2400, 
2519; as. wyrm, 886, 891, 2705, 
30305093132. [wo RM.] — See 
draca. 

wyrm-cyn(n), nja., race of serpents; 
gs. -cynnes, 1425. 

wyrm-faht, adj., with serpentine or- 
namentation; nsn., 1698. (Cf. 
Stjer. 22, 29.) 

wyrm-hord{, n., dragon’s HOARD, 
aS., 2221. 

wyrp, {j6., change (for the better); as. 
-e, 1315. [weorpan.] 

ge-wyrpan, w 1., refl., recover; pret. 
3 sg. (hyne) gewyrpte, 2976. [See 
wyrp.] 

wyrsa, compar. (cp. posit. yfel), 
WORSE; gsn. (or p.) wyrsan, 
525 (n.); dsf. ~, 2969; asn. wyrse, 
1739; inferior (applied to foreign- 
ers, enemies): asm. wyrsan (wig- 
frecan), 2496; npm. ~ (~), 1212. 

wyrt, fi., root; dp. -um, 1364. 
[wortT.] 

wyrde, adj.ja., w. gen., WORTHY 
of, fit for; npm., 368; comp. nsm. 
wyrdra, 861;— entitled to, pos- 
sessed of; asm. wyrdne (gedon), 
2185 (n.). [weord.] — Cpds.: 
fyrd-, hord-. 

wyruld-, see worold-. 


yfel, n., EVIL; gp. yila, 2094. [Go. 
ubils.} 

ylca, pron., (the) same; gsn.(wk.) yl- 
can, 2239. [IL K.] 
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yldan, w 1., delay (trans.); 7309. 
[eald.] 

yldet, mi.p., men; gp. ylda, 1661, 
ylda (bearn): 150, 605, yldo (~), 
7o (n.); dp. yldum, 77, 705, 2117; 
eldum, 2214, 2314, 2611, 3168. 
[eald; OS. eldi.] 

yldesta, see eald. 

yldo, wk.f., age, old age; 1736, 1766, 
1886; ds. ylde, 22; eldo, 21rr. 
[ze L D; eald.] 

yldra, see eald. 

ylfe, mip, ELVEs; rz. (Cf. 
Grimm D.M. 365 ff. [442 ff.]; 
R.-L.i 551 ff.) See Alf-here. 

ymb, ymbe, prep., w. acc.; (place:) 
about, around, near; ymb, 399, 
568, 668, 689 (postpos., stressed), 
838, I012, 1030, 2477; ymbe, 
2883, 3169, [F. 33]; postpos., 
stressed, w. dat. (semi-adv.): 
2597;—— (time:) after (cf. Siev. 
xxix 323 ff.); ymb, 135, 219;— 
(fig.:) about, concerning; ymb, 
353) 439, 450, 507, 531, 1536, 
1595, 2509, 3172; ymbe, 2070, 
2618. [OS. OHG. umbi. See T.C. 
§ 13.] 

ymb-beorgan{, 11, protect (round 
about); pret. 3 sg. -bearh, 1503. 

ymbe-fon, rd., clasp, enclose; pret. 3 
sg. -féng, 2691. 

ymbe-hweorfan, Ill, move (intr.) 
about (w. acc.); pret. 3 sg. -hwearf, 
2296. 

ymb-éode, anv., pret. (see gan), 
went round (w. acc.); 3 Sg-, 620. 

ymb-sittan, v, SIT round (w. acc.)3 
pret. 3 pl. -séton, 564. 

ymb(e)-sittend}, mc.p., neighboring 
peoples (those living [SI TT ing] 
about, or on the borders); np. ymb- 
sittend, 1827; gp. ymbsittendra, 
9; ymbesittendra, 2734. 

yppe(t)+, wk.f., raised floor, high 
seat; ds. yppan, 1815. [up, uppe.| 
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yrfe, nja., heritage; 3051. [Go. arbi.] 

yrfe-laf{, f., heirloom; ds. -e, 1903; 
as. -e, 1053. 

ytfe-weard, m., (GUARDian of an 
inheritance), heir; 2731; gs. -as, 
2453. 

yrmp(u), f., misery; as. yrmpe, 1250; 
gp. ~, 2005 (n.). [earm.] 

yire, nja., anger; ds., 2092; as., 711. 

yrre, adj.ja.. angry; 1532, 1575, 
2073, 2669; gsm. eorres, 1447; 
npm. yrre, 769. [Go. afrzeis.] 

yire-mod{, adj., angry (of Moo p); 
7206. 

yiringa, adv., angrily; 156 5, 29064. 

ys, see com. 

J, £j6., wave; np. Fpa, 548; gp.w, 
464, 848, 1208, 1469, 1918; dp. 
yOum, 210, 421, 515, 534, 1437, 
1907, 2693; ap. Y5e, 46, 1132, 
1909. [OS. adia.] — Cpds.: flod-, 
lig-, weeter-. 

yOan, w 1., destroy; pret. 1 sg. ydde, 
421. [Go. aups, Ger. dde.] 
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ye, adj., see ade, 

yoe-lice, adv., easily; 1556. 

yo-geblondt, n., tossing waves, 
Surge, Surging water; 1373, 1593; 
np. -gebland, 1620. [blandan.] 

yb-geséne, see ép-gesyne. 

yo-gewin(n)t, n., wave-strife; swim- 
ming, gS. -eS, 1434; tossing water, 
ds. -e, 2412. 

yb-lad}, f., way across the waves, 
voyage; np. -€, 228. [lidan.] 

yo-laft, f., LEAving of waves, (sand 
on) shore; ds. -e, 566. (Cf. Aant. 
11 f.; Hoops 81, St. 98 f.) 

yo-lidaf, wk.m., wave-traverser, ship; 
as. -lidan, 198. [lidan.] 

ywan, w 1., show, manifest; pres. 3 
Sg. Eawed, 276; Eowed, 1738; pret. 
3 Sg. Ywde, 2834. 

ge-ywan, w 1., show, present, be- 
stow; (éstum) gefwan, 2149; pp. 
(~) ge€awed 1194. 


PROPER NAMES 


[Note the abbreviation, Schénf.=L 4.79.4.] 


Abel, m., biblical person; as., 108. 

#2lf-here, mja., kinsman of Wiglaf; 
gs. -es, 2604. [elf- ‘ elf,’ cf. Lang. 
§ a 3; here ‘army.’] (Cf. Bu. 
STs 

#isc-here, mja., a counselor and 
warrior of Hroddgar’s; 1323, 1329; 
gs. -es, 1420; ds. -e, 2122. [esc 
(ON. askr), (‘ash’-)‘ spear’ 
(Scand. ‘ boat’; see Mald. 69).] 

Ar-Scyldingas, see Scyldingas. 


Béan-stan, m., father of Breca; gs. 
-es, 524. [Icel. bauni ‘ shark,’ 
* dogfish ’ (or OE. béan ‘ bean’?). 
Cf. ZfdA. vii 421; MLN. xviii 
118, xx 64; Varr.: 524; Notes, p. 
148, n. 4.] 

Beorht-Dene, see Dene. 

Béowulf, m., Danish king, son of 
Scyld; 18, 53. [Prob. for Béow, cf. 
béow ‘barley’; see Intr. xxvi, 
xxviii; Bjérkman L 4.82 a, & ESt. 
lii 145 ff.] 

Béowulf, Biowulf, m., (Béowulf 
Géata 676, 1191), the hero of the 
poem. (The io form is confined to 
the second part of the MS., in 
which it is regularly used with the 
exception of ll. 1971, 2207, 2510; 
cf. Lang. § 17.1 b, Intr. xc.) — 
ns., 343 (Béowulf is min nama), 
405, 506, 529, 631, 676, 957, 1024, 
IIQI, 1299, 1310, 1383, 1441, 
1473, 1651, 1817, 1880, 1999, 
2359, 2425, 2510, 2724; gS. -€S, 
sor, 795, 856, 872 & 1971 (s1d 
Béowulfes), 2194, 2681, 2807 
(Biowulfes biorh); ds. -e, 609, 
623, 818, 1020, 1043, 1051, 2207, 


2324, 2842, 2907, 3066, [3151]; as. 
-, 364, 653, 2389; vs. -, 946; wine 
min B.: 457, 1704; B. léofa: 1216, 
1758; léofa B.: 1854, 1987, 2663. 
— Note: Béowulf madelode: 4os, 
2510, 2724; Béowulf mapelode, 
bearn Ecgpéowes: 529, 631, 957, 


1383, 1473, 1651, 1817, 1999, 
2425.—|[‘ bee-wolf’; see Intr. 
xxv ff.] 


Breca, wk.m., chief of the Brondin- 
gas; 583; d.(a.?)s. Brecan, 506; 
as. ~, 531. [Cf. brecan ofer 
beOweg, El. 244, Andr. 223, 513; 
Bjérkman, Beibl. xxx 170 fi.: 
perh. brecan=‘rush’, ‘storm’; 
ON. breki, ‘ breaker.’] 

Brondingas, m.p., éribal name; gp. 
-a, 521. [brond ‘sword’?;ON. 
brandr, ‘ ship’s beak (prow).’ Cf. 
Cha. Wid. 111; Bjorkman, Beibl. 
xxx 174 ff.] 

Broésinga (gp.) mene, 1199, see 
Notes, p. 178. [Etym. of ON. 
Brisinga (men), brisingr: Bu. 75; 
R.-L. i 314.] (Miillenhoff, ZfdA. 
xii 304: Breosingas, = Brisingas.) 


Cain, m., biblical person; 1261 (MS. 
camp); gs. Caines (altered fr. 
cames), 107. 


Deg-hrefn, m., a warrior of the Hu- 
gas; ds. Deghrefne, 2501 (n.). 
[deg ‘day’; hrefn ‘raven’; see 
1801 f.] 

Dene, mi.p., Danes (national and 
geographical designation); mp., 
2050; gp. Dena, Denig(e)a, Denia, 
155, 498, 657, 1670, 2035; land 
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™, 242, 253, Si. 1904; folce(s) ~, 
465, 1582; ~ léode (-um), 380, 
599, 696, 1323, 1712, 2125; wine 
™, 350; aldor ~, 668; ~ fréan, 
271, 359, 1680; dp. Denum, 767, 
823, 1158, 1417, 1720, 1814, 2068; 
ap. Dene, 1090. [ON. Danir. Cf. 
OE. denu ‘ valley’? See Much, 
R.-L. i 388; Noreen, Spridda 
Studier ii 138 ff.; Zachrisson, 
Acta philol. Scandinavicai 284 ff., 
and Studier tillignade Axel Kock 
(1929) 494 ff.: ‘ woodlanders as 
O. Scand. dan, cp. OE. den(n).] 
—Cpds.: a) Beorht-Dene; gp. 
-a, 427, 609. [beorht ‘ bright.’] 
Gar-Dene; gp. -a, 1; dp. -um, 601, 
1856, 2494. [gar ‘spear’; for 
names of persons compounded w. 
gar, see Sweet, Oldest Engl. Texts, 
p. 586; Keller 140; cp. Garmund 
(1. 1962), Hrddgar.] Hring-Dene; 
np., 116, 12709; gp._-a, 1769. 
[hring ‘ corslet.’] — b) East-Dene; 
gP. -a, 392, 616; dp. -um, 828. 
Noré-Dene; dp. -um, 783. Sid- 
Dene}; gp. -a, 463; ap. -e, 1996. 
West-Dene; dp. -um, 383, 1578. 
— Cp. Healf-Dene. — See Scyl- 
dingas, Ingwine. 


Ead-gils, m., Swedish prince, son of 
Ohthere; ds. -e, 2392.  [éad 
‘wealth ’; gis(e)l ‘ hostage.’] 

Eafor, see Eofor. 

Ean-mund, m., Swedish prince, son 
of Ohthere; gs. -es, 2611. 

Earna-nes, m., a promontory in the 
land of the Geats, near the scene of 
the dragon fight; as., 3031. [earn 
“ eagle.’] 

East-Dene, see Dene. 

Ecg-laf, m., a Dane, father of Un- 
fero; gs. Ecglafes: ~ bearn, 499; 
sunu ™, 590, 980, 1808; mago ~, 
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1465. [ecg ‘sword ?; laf ‘rem- 
nant.?| 

Ecg-pbéow, mwa., father of Béowul Tf; 
263, 373 (Ecgbéo); gs. Ecgbéowes: 
bearn ~, 529, 631, 957, 1383,1473 
1651, 1817, 1999 (-Oioes), 2177, 
2425; sunu ~, 1550, 2367, 2308 
(-Siowes); maga ~, 2587. [ecg 
‘sword’; péow ‘servant.? Cf. 
ON. Eggpér.] 

Ecg-wela, wk.m., (unknown) Danish 
king; gs. -an, 1710 (n.). [ecg 
‘sword’; wela ‘ wealth’; Ls.71.5?] 

Eofor, m., a Geat, the slayer of Ongen- 
péow; gs. Eofores 2486, Eafores 
2964; ds. Iofore, 2993, 2997. [eo- 
for ‘ boar.’] 

Eo-mér, m., son of the Angle king 
Offa; 1960. [eoh ‘ horse’; mé&re 
‘famous.’] (Baeda, H.E. ii, c. 9: 
Eumer, OL. Bede 122.9: Eom@r.) 

Eormen-ric, m., king of the East 
Goths; gs. -es, 1201. [eormen- 
‘immense’; rice ‘ powerful,’ cf. 
Go. reiks ‘ruler.’] (Baeda, H.E. 
ii, c. 5: Irminricus; Sweet, Oldest 

_ English Texts, p. 171: lurmenric.) 

Eotan, wk.m.p., ‘Jutes’; the people 
of Finn, the Frisian king: gp. 
Eotena, 1072, 1088, 1141; dp. 
Eotenum, 1145; — Jutes: dp. ~, 
go2. (Cf. Introd. to The Fight at 
Finnsburg, p. 233; Zfugl. Spr. | 
142; Beitr. li 10 f.) 


Fin(n), m., king of the East Frisians; 
Fin, 1096, 1152; gs. Finnes, 1068, 
1081, 1156; ds. Finne, 1128; as. 
Fin, 1146. 

Finnas, m.p., Finns (Lapps); gp. -a, 
580. See Notes, p. 148. [Cf. 
Schonf, 275 f.] 

Fitela, wk.m., nephew (and son) of 
Sigemund; 879, 889. [Etym. of 
Fitela, ON. Sinfjotli, OHG. Sin- 
tarfizzilo: Grimm, ZfdA. i 2-6; 
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Raszmann, Die deutsche Helden- 
sage i 66; Miillenhoff, Zfd A. xxiii 
161-1035 P..Grdr2 > 285,71 87; 
ESt. xvi 433 {.; Beitr. xvi 363- 
66, 509 f., xxx 97 f.; Koegel L 4.8. 
i® 173, ib 200; — Gering L 10.1.2. 
183. n.; Beir. xvili 182 n. 2; 
ZfadPh. xl 392 f.;— Betir. xxxv 
265. Bjork. Eig. 27 ff.; Much, 
ZfdA. \xvi 15 ff. (kenning for 
‘ wolf ’; Fitela shortened from the 
compound form as found in OHG. 
and ON.).] 

Folc-walda, wk.m., father of Finn; 
gs. -an, 1089. [Cf. 2595.] 


Francan, wk.m.p., franks; gp. 
Francna, 1210; dp. Froncum, 
2912. [‘spear-men? (cf. OE. 


franca ‘ spear ’)?? Or ‘ freemen ’? 
Or ‘ bold ones’? Cf. Schénf. 91; 
Cha. Wid. 195 f.; Much, R.-L. ii 
83; Bjorkman, Bezbl. xxx 177.] 

Fréa-waru, f., daughter of Hrodgar; 
as. -e, 2022. [waru ‘ watchful 
care,” wer ‘ (a)ware.’] (Cp. Liber 
Vitae: Berct-, Ecg-, Hroth-, Sig- 
waru.) 

Frésan, Frysan, wk.m.p., Frisians; 
West Frisians (Intr. xxxix): gp. 
Frésna, 2915; dp. Frysum, 1207, 
2912; — East Frisians (Introd. to 
The Fight at Finnsburg, p. 233): 
gp. Frésena, 1093, Frysna 1104. 
[Schénf. 95 f.; Much, R.-L. ii rot.] 

Frés-cyning, m., king of the (West) 
Frisians; ds. -[e], 2503. 

Frés-lond, n., Friesland; land of the 
West Frisians: dp. Fréslondum, 
2357; — land of the East Frisians: 
as. Frysland, 1126. 

Frés-wel, n., Frisian battle-field; ds. 
-€, 1070. 

Fréda, wk.m., Heado-Bard chief, 
father of Ingeld; gs. -an, 2025. 
[frod.‘ wise ? (‘ old ’).] 

Froncan, see Francan. 
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Frysan, Frys-land, 
Frés-lond. 


see Frésan, 


Gar-Dene, see Dene. 

Gar-mund, m., father of the Angle 
king Offa; gs. -es, 1962. [gar 
“spear 2; mund ‘ hand,’ ‘ protec- 
tion.’] 

Géatas, m.p., Scandinavian tribe in 
South‘ Sweden,’ =ON. Gautar (see 
Intr. xlvi ff.); gp. Géata, 374, 378, 
601, 676, IIQI, 1202, 1551, 1642, 
1836, iQII, 2184, 2327, 2472, 
2658, 2946; ~ léode (-a, -um), 
205, 260, 362, 443 (Géotena, cf. 
Lang. § 16.2), 1213, 1856, 1930, 
2318, 2927, 3137, 3178; ~ léod, 
625, 669, 1432; ~ dryhten (cyn- 
ing, goldwine), 1484, 1831, 2356, 
2402, 2419, 2483, 2560, 2576, 
2584, 2901, 2991; dp. Géatum, 
195, II7I, 2192, 2390, 2623; ap. 
Géatas, 1173. Géat (ie. Béo- 
wulf), ns., 1785; gs. Géates, 640; 
ds. Géate, 1301; as. Géat, 1792. 
—[Ablaut form: Gotan ‘ Goths.’ 
Schénf. 104 f. ON. Gautar de- 
rived from Gautland, the land 
near the river Gautelfr; cp. ON. 
gjota, OE. géotan. Cf. Tamm, 
Etym. Ordbok, s.v. Géte; von 
Grienberger, ZfdA. xlvi 158; 
Noreen, Spridda Studier ii 91, 
139.] — Cpds.: Gid-Géatas; gp. 
-a, 1538. [gad ‘war.’] Se- 
Géatas; np., 1850; gp. -a, 1986. 
[s® ‘sea.’] Weder-Géatas; gp. 
-a, 1492, 1612, 2551; dp. -um, 
2379. [weder ‘ weather.’] — See 
Wederas; Hrédlingas. 

Géat-mecgas, mja.p., men of the 
Geats; gp. -mecga, 829; dp. -mec- 
gum, 491. 

Géotena, see Géatas. 

GifSas, m.p., East Germanic tribe; 
dp. -um, 2494 (n.). (Wids. 60: 
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Gefpas, Lat. form Gepidae.) 
[Schénf. ro9 f.; Much, R.-L. ii 
157; Malone, MLR. xxviii 315 ff.] 

Grendel, m., monster slain by Béo- 
wulf; 102, 151, 474, 501, 678, 711, 
819, 1054, 1253, 1266, 1775, 2078; 
gs. Grendles, 127, 195, 384, 409, 
478, 483, 527, 836, 927, 1258, 
1282, 1391, 1538, 1639, 1648, 
2002; Grendeles, 2006, 2118, 
2139, 2353; ds. Grendle, 666, 930, 
1577, 2521; as. Grendel, 424, 
1334, 1354, 1586, 1997, 2070. 
[*grandil, fr. *grand, ‘ sand,’ 
‘bottom (ground) of a body of 
water ’; see Intr. xxviii f.] 

Giid-Géatas, see Géatas. 

GUd-laf, m., a@ Danish warrior ; 
1148. [gid ‘war’; laf ‘rem- 
nant.’] 

Gi6-Scilfingas, see Scylfingas. 


Hered, m., father of Hygd; gs. 
Herepes 1929, Heredes 1981. 
[Binz 162 f.; J. Képke, Altnord. 
Personennamen bei den Ags. 
(Berlin Diss., 1909), pp. 26 f 
Bjork. Eig. 40 ff.] 

He®ocyn, -cen, m., Geatish prince, 
second son of Hrévdel; Hedcyn, 
2434, 2437; ds. Hedcynne, 2482; 
as. Hedcen, 2925. [h(e)adu- 
‘war’; Bjérkman, ES¢. liv 24iiie 
ON. *Hapu-kuniR. Cf, Lang. § 
18.7 n.; Binz 165; ESt. xxxii 348; 
but also: Bu.Tid. 289; ZfdG. lvi 
758; Gering L 3.26.117.] 

Halga, wk.m., Danish prince, younger 
brother of Hrodgar; Halga til, 61. 
[ON. Helgi, from ON. heilagr, 
OE. halig, i.e. ‘ consecrated,’ ‘ in- 
violable.’] 

Hama, wk.m., a berson of the Gothic 
cycle of legends; 1198; see Notes, 
pp. 177 f. 

Healf-Dene, mi., king of the Danes; 
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héah ~, 57; gs. -es, 1064; maga 
~, 189, 1474, 2143; mago ~, 
1867, 2011; sunu ~, 268, 344, 
645, 1040, 1652, 1699, 2147; ~ 
sunu, 1009; bearn ~, 469, 1020. 
[O. (West) N. Hélfdan(r), O.Dan. 
Haldan (Lat. Haldanus). See 
Intr. xxxiii f.] 

Healf-Dene, mi.p., ‘ Half-Danes,’ 
tribe (of the Finnsburg story) to 
which Hoc, Hnef, Hildeburh be- 
long; gp. -Dena, 1069. See note on 
82-85. [Named after the king, 57.] 

Heard-réd, m., Geatish king, son of 
Hygeldc; 2388; ds. -e, 2202, 2375. 

Heado-Beardan, wk.m.p., a Germanic 
tribe (see Intr. xxxv f., R.-L. iii 
123-25); gp. -Beardna 2032; (MS. 
bearna:) 2037 (Hea®a-), 2067. 
[heado- ‘ war.’] 

Heapbo-laf, m., a man of the Wylfing 
tribe; ds. -e, 460. [heapo- ‘ war’; 
laf ‘ remnant.’] 

Heapo-Ré&mas, m.p., a people living 
in southern Norway (Romerike); 
ap. -R&émes, 519. (Wids. 63: 
Heapo-Réamum, dp.; ON. Rau- 
mar.) See Notes, p. 148. 

HeaSo-Scilfingas, see Scylfingas. 

Helmingas, m.p., the family to which 
Wealhpéow belongs; gp. -a, 620. 
(Wids. 29: Helm. Cf. Cha. Wid. 
198.) 

Hemming, m., a kinsman of Offa and 
of Eomér; gs. -es, 1944 (n.), 1961. 

Hengest, m., leader of the ( Half-) 
Danes; 1127; gs. -es, 1091; ds. -e, 
1083, 1096. [hengest ‘ horse.’] 

Heoro-gar, m., Danish king, elder 
brother of Hrodgar; 61; Hioro-, 
2158; Here-, 467. [heoro ‘ sword,’ 
here ‘army’; gat ‘spear.’] (Cp. 
hioro-serce 2539: here-syrce 1511.) 

Heorot, m., the famous hall of the 
Danish king Hrddgar (corres pond- 
ing to the royal seat of Hleidr 
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(Zealand) in Norse tradition, cf. 
Intr. xxxvii); 1017, 1176, Heort 
991; gs. Heorotes, 403; ds. Heo- 
rote, 475, 497, 593, 1267, 1279, 
1302, 1330, 1588, 1671, Heorute 
766, Hiorote 1990, Hiorte 2099; 
as. Heorot 166, 432, Heort 78. 
[heorot ‘ hart ’; see note on 78.] 

Heoro-weard, m., son of Heorogar; 
ds. -e, 2161. 

Here-beald, m., Geatish prince, eld- 
est son of Hrédel; 2434; ds. -e, 
2463. [here ‘army’; beald 
* bold.’] 

Here-gar, see Heoro-gar. 

Here-m6d, m., a king of the Danes; 
1709; gs. -es, gor. [here ‘ army’; 
mod ‘mind,’ ‘courage.’] See 
Notes, pp. 162 ff. 

Here-ric, m., (prob.) uncle of Heard- 
réd (i.e. brother of Hygd, cf. See- 
bohm L 9.17.69); gs. -e€8, 22006. 
[here ‘ army ’; rice ‘ powerful.’] 

Here-Scyldingas, see Scyldingas. 

Het-ware, mi.p., a Frankish people 
on the lower Rhine (see Intr. xxxix 
f.); 2363, 2916. (Wids. 33: Het- 
werum, dp.) [het(t) ‘hat’ (perh. 
‘helmet ’)?; -ware ‘ inhabitants.’ 
Cf. Lat. forms Chatti: Chattuarii; 
Mach, R.-L. i 371 £.; Schoénf. 
130 f.] 

Hige-lac, see Hyge-lac. 

Hilde-burh, f., wife of the Frisian 
king Finn; 1071, 1114. [hild ‘ bat- 
tle’; burg ‘ fortified place.’] 

Hiorot, see Heorot. 

Hnef, m., chief of the ( Half-) Danes, 
1069; gs. -es, 1114. [Cf. Zfd A. xii 
285.] 

Hoc, m., father of Hildeburh (and of 
Hneaf); gs. -es, 1076. [Cf. Bu. Zs. 
204; Much, ZfdA. Ixii 133 f.: cp. 
OE. hécen, ‘ kid.’} 

Hond-scish, m., @ Geat warrior, one 
of the comrades of Béowulf; ds. 
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-scid, 2076. [Cf. Ger. Handschuh, 
‘glove.’] (First recognized as a 
proper name by Gru. See Holtzm. 
496; Bu. Zs. 209 f. For the ON. 
name Vottr, i.e. ‘ glove,’ see Par. 
§ 5: Skdldsk., ch. 41, Par. § 6: 
Yuglingas., ch. 27.) 

Hredlan, Hr&dles, see Hrédel. 

Hrefna-wudu, mu., a forest in Swe- 
den (‘ Ravenswood ’); as. (or ds.?), 
2925. 

Hrefnes-holt, n., a forest in Sweden 
(‘ Ravenswood ’); as., 2935. 

Hréosna-beorh, m., @ hill in Geat- 
land; as., 2477. 

Hrédel (-2-, Hrédla), m., king 
of the Geats, father of Hygelac, 
grandfather of Beowulf; 374 (Hre- 
pel Géata), 2430 (HréSel cyning), 
2474; gs. Hréples, 1847, 2191, 
2358, 2992; Hré&dles, 1485; Hr&d- 
lan, 454. [For the interchange of 
Hréd- and Hr&d-, see Binz 164; 
Cha. Wid. 252 f.; Intr. xxxii n. 5; 
Lang. § 9.3; note on 2869f.] 

Hréd-men, mc., a name for the 
Geats; gp. -manna, 445 (n.). 

Hrépling, m., son of Hrépel; as., 
1923 (Higelic), 2925 (He®cen). 
Hrédlingas, m.p., Geat people, 
2960. 

Hréé-ric, m., a@ son of Hrddgar; 
1189, 1836. [hrod-: hrés ‘ glory,’ 
see Sievers, Beitr. xxvii 207. Cp. 
Roderick.] 

Hring-Dene, see Dene. 

Hrones-nes(s), m., @ headland on 
the coast of Geatland; ds. -nesse, 
2805, 3136. [hron ‘ whale.’] 

Hrod-gar, m., king of the Danes; 61, 
356, 371, 456, 653, 662, 925, 1017, 
1236, 1321, 1687, 1840, 2155; 8S. 
-€S, 235, 335) 613, 717; 826, 1066, 
1456, i580, 1884, 1899, 2020, 
23513 ds. -e, 64, 1296, 1399, 1497, 
1592, 1990, 2129; as. -, 152, 277; 
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339, 396, 863, 1646, 1816, 2010; 
vs., 367, 407, 417 (péoden H.), 
1483.— Note: Hrddgar mape- 
lode: 925, 1687, 1840; Hrodgar 
mapelode, helm Scyldinga: 371, 
456, 1321.—T[hrddor, hréd (see 
Olrik i 25; Intr. xxxii); gar. Cf. 
ON. Hrédgeirr, MHG. Riiede- 
gér, Anglo-Norman Roger (see 
OE. Chronicle, A.D. 1075).] 

Hr66-mund, m., a son of Hrodgar; 
1189. [mund ‘hand,’ ‘ protec- 
tion.’| 

Hrop-ulf, m., son of Héalga; 1017; 
as., 1181. [wulf. ON. Hrélfr, 
ME. Rolf. Cf. Ralph.] 

Hrunting, m., Unferd’s sword; 1457; 
ds. -e, 1490, 1659; as., 1807. [Cf. 
ON. Hrotti, sword-name; ON. 
(OE.) hrinda(n) ‘thrust.2 See 
Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, p. 
188; also Falk L 9.44.52.] 

Higas, m.p., a name applied to the 
Franks ; gp.-a, 2502; ap. -as, 2914. 
[Cf. Intr. xxxix f.; Schénf. 132.] 

Hin-lafing, m., (son of Hunlaf), a 
warrior in Hengest’s band; 1143 
(n.). [*hin- ‘ high,’ see Hoops in 
Germ. Abhandlungen fiir H. Paul 
(1902), pp. 167 ff.; Schénf. 143; 
Holt. Et.] 

Hygd, fi., wife of Hygeldc; 1926, 
2369; ds. -e, 2172. [ge-hygd 
‘thought,’ ‘ deliberation.’] (Cf. 
Schonf. 142?) 

Hyge-lac, Hige-lac, (Hylac(es) 1 530 
pointing to the form Hyglac, see 
Siev. R. 463, Lang. §§ 18.10, 19.1; 
the form Hyge- occurs only betw. 
2001 and 2434, besides 813, 2943), 
m., king of the Geats; 435, 1202, 
1983, 2201, 2372, 2434, 2014; gs. 
“€8, 261, 342, 2386, 2943, 2952, 
2958; ~ pegn, 194, 1574, 2977; 
MEE ~, 737; 758, 813, 914, 1530, 
(si.) 407; ds. -e, 452, 1483, 1830, 
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1970, 2169, 2988; as. -, 1820, 
1923, 23553; VS., 2000 (dryhten 
H.), 2151. [Cf. ON. Hugleikr.] 


In-geld, m., prince of the Heado- 
Bards, son of Fréda; ds. -e, 2064. 
[Schénf. 146 f.; Bjork. Eig. 77 .: 
*Ing-geld.] 

Ing-wine, mi.p., (Ing’s friends), 
Danes; gp.: (eodor) Ingwina, 
1044, (fréan) ~, 1319. [Schénf. 
147; Intr. xxxvii & n. 6; Holt. Et. 
(and Suppl.).] 

Iofor, see Eofor. 


Mere-wioing, m., Merovingian (i.e. 
king of the Franks); gs. -as, 2921. 
[Schénf. 139, 167 f., 12; Holt., 
ESt. liv 89; cp. Oswio. As to the 
patronymic ending -ing, cp. Scyl- 
ding.] 

Mod-pryo, f., wife of the Angle king 
Offa; 1931 (n.). [pryd ‘ strength.’] 
See notes, pp. 195 ff. 


Negling, m., Béowulf’s sword; 2680. 
[negl, see 2023; cp. sword-names 
Nagelrinc, -ring, Nagelung in 
pidrekssaga & MUG. epics; Falk 
L 9.44.31 & 57.] 

Nor6é-Dene, see Dene. 


Offa, wk.m., king of the (continental) 
Angles; 1957; gs. Offan, 1949. 
[Ekwall, ESt. liv 310: cp. Wulf-? 
(Saxo: Uffo).] 

Oht-(h)ere, mja., son of the Swedish 
king Ongenbéow; gs. Ohteres, 
2380, 2304, 2612; Ohtheres, 2928, 
2932. [O6ht ‘pursuit? (or ‘ ter- 
ror’?); here ‘army’; ON. Ottarr. 
Cf. Bjérkman L 4.31.4.104; Sar- 
razin, St. xlii 17.] 

Onela, wk.m., king of the Swedes, son 
of OngenPéow; 2616; gs. Onelan, 
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62, 2932. [ON. Ali. Cf. Bjork. 
Eig. 85 f.] 

Ongen-béow, mwa., king of the 
Swedes; 2486, -Si0, 2924, 2051, 
-Siow 20961; gs. -péoes, 1968, On- 
genOdioes, 2387; -OSeowes, 2475; 
ds. -Sio, 2986. [péow ‘ servant.’ 

_ Cf. ON. Angantyr.] 

Os-laf, m., a Danish warrior; 1148. 
[ds, ON. dss ‘ god.’ Cf. Krappe, 
Beitr. lvi i ff.] 


S2-Géatas, see Géatas. 

Scede-land (=Sceden-), n., see 
Sceden-ig; dp. -landum, 19. 

Sceden-ig, fj5., name of the southern- 
most part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula (Skane), applied to the 
Danish realm; ds. -igge, 1686. 
[ON. Sk4n-ey, Lat. Sca(n)din- 
avia, mod. Swed. Skane, see Intr. 
xxxvii; Gloss.: €g-stréam. Cf. 
Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde ii 359 ff.; Much, ZfdA. 
xxxvi 126 ff.; Bugge, Beitr. xxi 
424; Schrader in Philol. Studien, 
Festgabe fiir E. Sievers (1896), pp. 
2-5; Holt., Beibl. xxix 256; but 
also Lindroth, Namn och Bygd iii 
to ff. (connection of ‘ Scadinavia ’ 
and ‘ Skdane’denied); Bjorkman 
L 4.31.8; Much, R.-L. iv 87 f.; 
Kretschmer, Glotta xvii 148-51; 
Malone, Eng. Studies xv 149.] 

Scéfing, m., appellation of Scyld; 4. 
[scéaf, MnE. sheaf; see Notes, 
p. 123; Lang. § 10.4.] 

Scyld, m., mythical Danish king; 
4, 26; gs. -es, 19. [scyld ‘ shield ’; 
see Notes, pp. 121 fi.] 

Scyldingas (Scild-, 229, 351, 1183, 
2101, 2105), m.p., (descendants of 
Scyld, members of Danish dy- 
nasty), Danes (poet. name); np. 
hwate ~, 1601, 2052 (Scyldun- 
gas); gp. Scyldinga, 53, 229, 913, 
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1069, 1154, 1168, 1563; wine ~, 
30, 148, 170, 1183, 2026, 2101 
(Scildunga); fréan ~, 291, 351, 
500, 1166; helm ~, 371, 456, 
1321; eodor ~, 428, 663; péoden 
~, 1675, 1871; léod ~, 1653, 
2159 (Scyldunga); witan ~, 778; 
winum ~, 1418; dp. Scyldingum, 
274; ap. Scyldingas, 58. Scylding, 
ns.: gamela ~ (i.e. Hrddgar), 
1792, 2105. [scyld, Scyld; ON. 
Skjgqldungar; see Notes, p. 121.] 
— Cpds.: Ar-Scyldingas; gp. -a, 
464; dp. -um, 1710. [ar ‘ honor.’] 
Here-Scyldingas; gp. -a, 1108. 
[here ‘army.’] Sige-Scyldingas; 
gp. -a, 597; dp. -um, 2004. [sige 
‘ victory.’] Péod-Scyldingas; np., 
IO1Q. [péod ‘ people.’] — See 
Dene. 

Scylfingas (Scilf-), m.p., (Swedish 
dynasty), Swedes; gp. Scylfinga: 
helm ~, 2381, léod ~, 2603. 
Scylfing, ns.: gomela ~ (i.e. On- 
genpéow), 2487, 2968 (Scilfing). 
[ON. Skilfing(a)r, see Par. § 4: 
Hyndl. 11; ON. -skjalf, OE. 
scielf, scylf, ‘peak,’ crag, pin- 
nacle ’; cf. MHG. ( Nibel.) Schil- 
bunc (-ung). See Bu. 12; Bjork. 
Eig. 100 ff.; Hoops 255.] — Cpds.: 
Gid-Scilfingas; ap. 2927. Heado- 
Scilfingas; np. 2205; Heado-Scil- 
fing; gs. -as, 63 (i.e. Onela). 
— See Swéon. 

Sige-mund, m., son of Wels, uncle 
(and father) of Fitela; gs. -es, 875; 
ds. -e, 884. [sige ‘ victory ’; mund 
‘hand,’ ‘ protection.’] 

Sige-Scyldingas, see Scyldingas. 

Sa0-Dene, see Dene. 

Swéon, wk.m.p., Swedes; i.e. onhab- 
itants of the east central part of thr 
present Sweden (northeast of Lakes 
Vaner and Vatter); gp. Swéona, 
2472, 2046 (n.); ~ léodum (-e), 
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2958, 3001. [O. Icel. Sviar, O. 
Swed. Swéar, Swiar. Cf. Go. 
swés, OE. sw&s ‘one’s own’; 
Noreen, Alischwed. Gram. § 169 
n.; Wadstein, Fornvinnen, 1930, 
Pp. 193 ff.] — See Scylfingas. 

Swéo-Géod, f., the Swedish people; 
ds. -e, 2922. [ON. Svi-pj60; cf. 
Leges Edwardi Confessoris 32E: 
Suetheida, ‘ Sweden.’] See Swio- 
rice, 

Swerting, m., (maternal) uncle (See- 
bohm L 9.17.69) or grandfather(?) 
of Hygeldc; gs. -es, 1203. [sweart 
‘black ’; ON. Svertingr.] 

Swio-rice, nja., Sweden; ds., 2383, 
2495. [Mn.Swed. Sverige.] (Cf. 
Langenfelt, Neuphilol. Mitteil- 
ungen Xxxiii 92 ff.) 


péod-Scyldingas, see Scyldingas. 


Un-ferd, m., courtier (pyle) of Hrad- 
gar; 409, 1165; as., 1488; vs., 530. 
(MS.:Hun-.) [Cf. Notes, pp. 148 f.] 


Weg-mundingas, m.p. the family to 
which Wihstan, Wiglaf, and Béo- 
wulf belong; gp. -a, 2607, 2814. 

Wels, m., father of Sigemund; gs. 
-es, 897. [Cf. Goth, walis, yrfouos, 
‘ genuine,’ ‘ legitimate.’ See also 
Bjork. Eig. 114 f.] 

Welsing, m., son of Wals (i.e. Sige- 
mund); gs. -es, 877. [Cf. ON. 
Volsungr.] 

Wealh-péo(w) (the form with final 
win 612 only), str. & wk.f., Hrao- 
gar’s queen; 612, 1162, 1215, 2173; 
ds. -béon, 629; as. -péo, 664. 
[wealh ‘ Celtic,’ ‘ foreign’; péow 
=‘ captive? (carried off in war). 
See Intr. xxxiii & n. 2; Bjérkman, 
Beibl. xxx 177 ff.; Wessén L 4.31.0. 
110 ff.] 

Wederas, m.p., = Weder-Géatas (cf. 
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Hrédas, El. 58=Hréd-Gotan, 7b. 
20); gp. Wedera, and (in the sec- 
ond part of the MS., except 2186 
& 2336, regularly:) Wedra (cf. 
Lang. § 18.10 n.); 423, 461, 408, 
2120, 2186; ~ léode(-a, -um), 225, 
697, 1894, 2900, 3156; ~ léod, 
341; ~ pioden (helm), 2336, 2462, 
2656, 2705, 2786, 3037. 

Weder-Géatas, see Géatas. 

Weder-mearc, f., and of the (Weder-) 
Geats; ds. -e, 298. (Cf. (Den-) 
mark.) 

Wéland, m., famous smith of Ger- 
manic legend; gs. -es, 455. [CEf. 
ON. vél ‘artifice? (Grimm)?; 
High Ger. Wielant(d), ON. 
Velundr (Jiriczek L 4,116.7; 
Heusler, ZfdA. lii 97 f.); MnE. 
Wayland (dial. pronunc., cf. 
Férster, Arch. cxix 106).] See 
Notes, p. 145. 

Wendlas (or Wendle), m.p., Van- 
dals(?) (cp. Greg. Dial. 179.14: 
Wandale, Var.: Wendle, 182.11: 
Wendla, etc.), or inhabitants of 
Vendel in Uppland, Sweden, or 
inhabitants of Vendill in North 
Jutland (mod. Vendsyssel); gp. 
Wendla, 348. (See Intr. xxx, xliv, 
xlviii; Miill. 89 f., Cha. Wid. 208.) 

Wéoh-stan (Wéox-), see Wih-stan. 

West-Dene, see Dene. 

Wig-laf, m., a Wégmunding, kins- 
man of Béowulf; 2602, 2631, 2862, 
2906, 3076; vs., 2745; as. Wilaf, 
2852. 

Wih-stan, Wéoh-stan, m., father of 
Wiglaf; Wéohstan, 2613; gs. Wih- 
stanes (sunu): 2752, 3076, 3120, 
2862 (Wéoh-), 2602 (Wéox-); 
(byre) Wihstanes: 2907, 3110. 
[wig, wéoh (see wig-weorbung), 
cp. Alewih, Wids. 35; ON. 
Vésteinn, see Par. § 5: Kdlfsvisa.] 

Wilfingas, see Wylfingas, 
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WiSer-gyld, m., ¢ Heado-Bard war- | Wylfingas, m.p., a Germanic tribe 
rior; 2051 (n.). (prob. south of the Baltic sea); dp. 
Won-réd, m., a Geat, father of Wulf Wylfingum, 471, Wilfingum 461. 
and Eofor; gs. -es, 2971. [won [wulf; ON. Ylfingar.] (Cf. Miil- 
* wanting,’ ‘ void of.’] lenhoff, ZfdA. xi 282, xxiii 128, 
Won-réding, m., son of Wonréd (i.e. 169 f.; Jiriczek L 4.116.273, 291 


Wulf); 296s. f.; Bugge L 4.84.175; Cha. Wid. 
Wulf, m., a Geat (warrior); 2965; ds. 198; Heusler, R.-L. iv 572.) 
-€, 29003- 


Wulf-gar, m., an official at the court | Yrmen-laf, m., a Dane; gs. -es. 1324. 
of Hrodgar; 348, 360. [Cf. Eormen-(ric).] 


GLOSSARY OF THE FIGHT AT 
FINNSBURG 


Only the words not occurring in Beowulf are listed here. References to the others have been 


incorporated in the Glossary of Beowulf. 


a-nyman (-niman) ({)-+, rv, take 
away; 21. 


ban-helm{, m., BO N E-HELMe? (or 
-protection), i.e. shield(?); 30. 
(Dickins: ‘helmet decorated w. 
horns,’ cf. Stjer. 8.) 

buruh-Geluf, f., castle- floor; 30. 


cellod, 29, see note. 


dagian(f)+, w 2., DAW7; pres. 3 
sg. dagad, 3. [deg; NED.: paw, 
v.! (obs., Sc.)] 

déor-méd}, adj., bold, brave; 23. 

driht-gesié{, m., retainer, comrade; 
BP. -a, 42. 


eord-biiend(e) (f), mc. (pres. ptc.) 
[pl.], (& A R T H-dweller), man, na- 
tive; gp. -ra, 32. (Cp. Jud. 226, 
315: landbiiend(e) =‘ land-dwell- 
ers,’ i.e., ‘ natives.’) 


feohtan, 111, FIGHT; pret. 3 pl. 
fuhton, 41. 

fyren, adj.. FIERY, on fire; nsf. 
fyrenu, 36. 


ge-hlyn(n) ({), nja., loud sound, din; 
28. 

gold-hladentf, adj. (pp.), (lL A D EN) 
adorned with GOLD; 13. 

greg-hamat, wk.m. (adj.), the 
GRE y-coated one; 6 (n.). 

gué-wuduf, mu., batile-woo Dd, 
spear; 6. 


gyllan(}), mI, YELL, cry out, re- 
sound; pres. 3 sg. gylled, 6. 


heapo-geong{, adj, vounc (in 
war); 2. 
here-sceorpt, n., war-dress, armor; 


45. 

hléoprian, w 2., speak, exclaim; pret. 
3 sg. hléoprode, 2. 

hwearf-lic(t), adj.,  active(?), 
trusty(?); gpm. -ra, 34 (n.). 


on-cweOan, V, answer; pres. 3 sg. 
oncwy®d, 7. 

on-wacnian, w 2.,A WA KE (intr.); 
imp. pl. onwacnigea®, Io. 


sealo-brant, adj., [s ALLo w- or] 
dark-B RO WN; 35. 

sige-beorn{, m., victorious warrior; 
gp. -a, 38. 

sixtig, num., SIX T Y; as., 38. 

styran, w 1., w. dat., (STEER), 
restrain; pret. 3 sg. styrde, 78. 

sweper(t)+ (=swa hweper), pron., 
whichever of two; asn., 27. (Cp. 
Beow. 686.) 

swan({)+, m., young man (in prose: 


“herdsman ’); ap. -as, 39. [Cp. 
SWAIN, from ON. sveinn.] 
swurd-léoma{, wk.m., S WOR D- 


light; 35. 


dyrel, adj., pierced through; Syrfell, 
45. [purh.] 
without con- 


un-dearninga, adv., 
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cealment, openly; 22. [Cp. un- 
dyrne, Beow.] 

un-hrér(t) (+), adj., weak, (made) 
useless; nsn., 45. (Nonce mean- 
ing.) (Another conjectural mean- 
ing, ‘ firm’ [orig. ‘ not stirring ’] 
is mentioned by Chambers.) 


weel-sliht, mi., SLAUGHTer; gp. -a, 
28. [sléan; ON. *slahtr>slaugh- 
ter.] 
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wandrian, w 2, WANDER, rove 
circle; pret. 3 sg. wandrode, 34. 

wadol{, adj., wandering; 8. [Cp. 
MHG. wadel, OHG. wadalin, 
wallon, OE. weallian, see IF. iv 
Rei Mehalign 2222 TE) poe sinh (fs) is 
Ast.) (Bi=02 Cl Hall [pict]; 
Mackie: wadol, from wad, f., 
‘ wandering.’) 

wéa-ded}, fi., DEED of WOE; np. 
-a. 8. 
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Eaha, wk.m., a Danish warrior; 15. 
Finns-buruh, fc., Finn’s castle; 36. 


Gar-ulf, m., @ Frisian warrior; 31; ds. -e, 18. [gar; wulf.] 

Gtid-ere, mja., a Frisian warrior; 18. [gid; here.] 

Gip-laf, m., 1) @ Danish warrior; 16. 2) a Frisian warrior; gs. -es, 33. 
Hengest, m., a leading Danish warrior; 17. [hengest ‘ horse.’] 


Hnef, m., Danish chief; 2; ds. -e, 40. 


Ord-laf, m., a Danish warrior; 16. 


Secgan, wk.m.p., a Germanic (coast) tribe; gp. Secgena, 24. [secg ‘ sword’; 


Cf. seax; Seaxe.] 


Sige-ferd, m., one of Hnef’s warriors (of the tribe of the Secgan); 15, 24. 


[ferd =frid(u).] 
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This supplement makes available to students the additions to the Bibliog- 
raphy, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary which the author deems desirable 
to bring the book up to date. For latest additions see pp. 460-461. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY’ 


MANUSCRIPT. EDITIONS. TRANSLATIONS 


(L 1.5a.) A new facsimile publication of the Beowulf MS. to be edited by 
R. Flower, F. Norman, and A. H. Smith, is contemplated. 

(L 1.14.) A. H. Smith, ‘‘ The Photography of Manuscripts.” London 
Mediaeval Studies i (Part 2, 1938), 179-207. [Description of some of the 
highly refined modern methods. Several photographs of the last page of 
Beowulf are given together with an independent transcript in two forms.] 

(L 2.15.) F. Holthausen’s Beowulf, 7th ed., Part I, 1938. R.: Fr. Klaeber, 
Betbl. 1 (1939), 161 f. 

(L 2.16.) W. J. Sedgefield’s 3d ed. of Beowulf, 1935. [Favors textual emen- 
dations. Suggestive notes.] R.: K. Malone, Eng. Studies xviii (1936), 257 f.; 
H. Marcus, Beibl. xlvii (1936), 129-31; E. van K. Dobbie, MLN. liii (1938), 
456 f.; F. Holthausen, Lit. bl. lix (1938), 163-67; D. E. M. Clarke, Year’s 
Work xvi, 74-6. 

(L 2.174.) Reviews of Fr. Klaeber’s 3d ed. (1936): F. Holthausen, Beibl. 
xlviii (1937), 65 f.; A. Brandl, Arch. clxxi (1937), 221 f. 

(L 2.17c.) An (unprinted) ed. [on the basis of Schallanalyse] by the late 
Eduard Sievers is kept at the University of Leipzig library. Cf. Holthausen, 
Lit. bl. lix, 163 ff. 

(L 2.23.) Martin Lehnert, Beowulf: Auswahl [some 1000 lines, with intro- 
duction, translation of some 600 lines, notes, and glossary]. (Sammlung 
Géschen, No. 1135.) Berlin, 1930. 

(L 3.9d.) A translation by A. Wigfall Green, Boston, 1935. [Extremely 
literal, half-line for half-line rendering, intended as a practical aid to strug- 
gling students; arranged as verse.] 

(L 3.354.) A French translation of Federico Olivero’s translation and edi- 
tion (L 3.36a, 2.17b) by Camille Monnet, Torino, 1937. R.: Fr. Klaeber, 
Arch. clxxiii (1938), 80-82. 

(L 3.42. n. (8).) Strafford Riggs, The Story of Beowulf. (Quite freely 
adapted for the entertainment of boys and girls.) With fantastic woodcuts 
by Henry C. Pitz. New York and London, 1933. 


1 This supplementary Bibliography will be referred to as * Su.’; thus, L x.14. Su. (See 
p. clxxxv for explanation of abbreviations.) 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. FABULOUS AND HISTORICAL 
ELEMENTS 


(L 4.13.4.) J. R. Hulbert, A Sketch of Anglo-Saxon Literature, in Bright’s 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, revised ed., New York, 1935, pp. lxxxvii-cxxxii. 

(L 4.134.) Review of H. Schneider’s Germanische Heldensage, Vol. ii. 2: 
A. Heusler, Anz. fdA. liv (1935), 102-08. 

(L 4.13¢.) E. E. Wardale, Chapters on Old English Literature. London, 
1935- 310 pp. 

(L 4.13d.) Walter F. Schirmer, Geschichte der englischen Literatur. Halle, 
1937. 679 pp. Book I: Old English Literature (pp. 1-44). 

(L 4.22.2.) H. M. Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature. 
Vol. ii, 1936. 783 pp. [Russian oral literature, Yugoslav oral poetry, Early 
Indian literature, Early Hebrew literature. ] 

(L 4.22e.) Ritchie Girvan, Beowulf and the Sevenih Century. London, 1935. 
86 pp. [1. The language. 2. The background (7th cent. Northumbria). 
3. Folk-tale and history (e.g., arguments for historicity of Béowulf). — 
[Very stimulating studies.] R.: W. W. Lawrence, Speculum xi (1936), 297 f.; 
J. R. Hulbert, MPh. xxxiv (1936), 76 f.; F. Mossé, Revue germanique xxvii 
(1936), 398 f.; K. Malone, Eng. Studies xviii (1936), 223; J. Raith, Beibl. 
xlvili (1937), 68-70; R. C. L. Wrenn, RES¢. xiii (1937), 465-67; E. van K. 
Dobbie, MLN. liii (1938), 455 f.; D. E. M. Clarke, Year’s Work xvi, 73 f. 

(L 4.42. n. (7).) Karl Helm, Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte. II. Die 
nachrémische Zeit. 1. ‘Die Ostgermanen.? Heidelberg, 1937. 76 pp. — 
(z1.) Ernst A. Philippson, ‘‘ Neuere Forschung auf dem Gebiet der ger- 
manischen Mythologie.”? Germanic Review xi (New York, 1936), 4-109. 
(Sketch of modern methods and results.] — (r2.) Jan de Vries, Altgerman-. 
ische Religionsgeschichte, Vol. i. (P. Grdr. 12.1.): ‘ Einleitung. Die vorge- 
schichtliche Zeit. Religion der Siidgermanen.? Berlin, 1935- 335 pp- Vol. ii. 
(P. Grdr. 12.2): ¢ Religion der Nordgermanen.’ Berlin, 1937. 460 pp. — 
Cf. (13.) Hermann Schifer, Gétter und Helden. Ueber religidse Elemente in 
der germanischen Heldendichtung. Tiibingen, 1937. 126 pp. 

(L 4.62d.) The Times Literary Supplement, Nov.o, 1935, P- 722, Constance 
Davies (on a Welsh legend resembling Béowulf’s Fight with Grendel), cf. 
Katherine M. Buck, Dec. 14, p. 859; Nov. 23, p. 770, Donald A. Mackenzie 
(on Scottish analogues). 

(L 4.66b 4.) Gustav Hiibener, ‘‘ Beowulf’s ‘ Seax,’ the Saxons and an 
Indian Exorcism.”? RESt. xii (1936), 429-39. A German version (with illus- 
trations) in Englische Kultur in Sprachwissenschaftlicher Deutung, Festschrift 
fiir Max Deutschbein. Leipzig, 1936, pp. 60-71. [On exorcistic rites per- 
formed with a knife as observable in India. However, the story of Beowulf 
is immeasurably removed from such conditions.] — Cf. D. E. M. Clarke, 
“The Office of Thyle in Beowulf? RESt. xii (1936), 61-66. [Connects 
Unferd with the exorcist theory. (?)] — F. P. Magoun, Jr., ‘‘ Zum heroischen 
Exorzismus des Beowulfepos.”? AfNF. liv (1939), 215-28. [A detailed, 
scholarly refutation of the exorcist theory.] 
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(L 4.66b ro.) J. R. R. Tolkien, ‘Beowulf: the Monsters and the Critics.” 
Proceedings of the British Academy (1936), xxii, 245-95. London, 1938. 
[Justifies the dominant réle of the fights with the fabulous monsters as in- 
volving a highly significant symbolism. The true meaning of the poem 
(lif is léne). Beowulf an heroic-elegiac poem. Remarks on the Christian 
elements. P. 259: ‘‘ Something more significant than a standard hero, a man 
faced with a foe more evil than any human enemy of house or realm, is 
before us, and yet incarnate in time, walking in heroic history, and treading 
the named lands of the North.”] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xlviii (1937), 
321-23; R. W. Chambers, MLR. xxxiii (1938), 272 f. (“ the finest apprecia- 
tion which has yet been written of our finest Old English poem’ is ESE 
Patch, MLN. liv (1939), 217 f. 

(L 4.774.) Kemp Malone, Widsith edited. London, 1936. 202 pp. [A very 
learned, stimulating publication.] 

(L 4.78b 1.) Stephen J. Herben, Jr., ‘‘ Heorot.”” PMLA.1 (10935), 933-45. 
[Localization of Heorot on a hill-top farm in Vix¢ Parish which appears on 
a map of 1780 with the names Store Hiort and Lille Hiorte.] 

(L 4.78b 2.) Stephen J. Herben, ‘‘ Beowulf, Hrothgar and Grendel.” 
Arch. clxxili (1938), 24-30. [Grendel and his dam represent the powerful 
and cruel priesthood of the Nerthus cult which called for the immolation of 
human victims and involved a temporary taboo on the use of weapons. 
Fanciful.] 

(L 4.78d 1.) E. V. Gordon, ‘‘ Wealhbeow and Related Names.”? Medium 
Aivum iv (1935), 169-75. [ON. Valpjéfr.] 

(L 4.79.6.) Gudmund Schiitte, Our Forefathers the Gothonic Nations. 2 
vols. Cambridge (Engl.), 1929, 1933. 290, 482 pp. — Supplementary: id., 
Gotthiod und Utgard, Altgermanische Sagengeographie in neuer Auffassung. 
2 vols. Kjgbenhayn & Jena, 1935, 1936. 336, 372 pp. — (L 4.79.7.) Kemp 
Malone, L 4.77a. Su. 

(L 4.82c.) This paper as well as L 4.118, 129e, 146d, LF. 3.2.2 may be 
found reprinted in Forschungen und Charakteristiken by A. Brandl, Berlin, 
1936. 

"CL 4.85a 1.) Kemp Malone, ‘‘ Time and Place in the Ingeld Episode of 
Beowulf.” JEGPh. xxxix (1940), 76-92. [A somewhat modified version of 
Malone’s former interpretation. ] 

(L 4.85c.) Bernard F. Huppé, ‘‘ A Reconsideration of the Ingeld Passage 
in Beowulf.’”? JEGPh. xxxviii (1939), 217-25. [Disapproves of Malone’s 
interpretation. ] 

(L 4.85d.) Cf. L 5.35.22. Su: A. lxiii, 422 f.; Beibl. 1, 223 f. 

(L 4.88b 1.) Cf. S. Gutenbrunner, Die germanischen Géitternamen der 
antiken Inschriften, Halle, 1936, pp. 63 ff. 

(L 4.921.) Henry B. Woolf, ‘‘ The Name of Beowulf.”” ESt. Ixxii (1937), 
7-9. [The true name may have been ®lfhere (1. 2604). Cf. Malone Hamil. 
236 f.] 

ai 4.92k.) Kemp Malone, ‘‘ Hygelac.” Eng. Studies xxi (1939), 108-109. 
[Hygelac ultimately identical with Hugleikr of Ynglingasaga and Huglecus 
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(Holder’s text: Hugletus) of Saxo, book VI, perhaps also with Huglecus of 
Saxo, book IV.] 

(L 4.97e.) W. F. Bryan, ‘“‘ The Wegmundings — Swedes or Geats? ” 
MPA. xxxiv (1936), 113-18. [Geats.] 

(L 4.102a.) A. H. Krappe, ‘‘ Der blinde Kénig.” ZfdA. 1xxii (1935), 
161-71. 

(L 4.106c 1.) A. H. Krappe, ‘‘ The Offa-Constance Legend.” A. 1xi (1937), 
361-609. 

(L 4.1209e 1.) Alois Brandl, ‘‘ Beowulf-Epos und Aeneis in systematischer 
Vergleichung.” Arch. clxxi (1937), 161-73. [Shows parallelism in the general 
plan of the two epics; suggests a political purpose in the writing of Beowz/f.| 

(L 4.129i.) Ingeborg Schrébler, ‘‘ Beowulf und Homer.” Beitr. xiii 
(1939), 305-46. [A comprehensive study. Acquaintance with Homer con- 
sidered unlikely.! 

(L 4.129k.) Hertha Marquardt, “‘ Zur Entstehung des Beowulf.” A. lxiv 
(1940), 152-58. [The general idea of the poem was inspired by religious epic 
poetry of the Exodus type.] 

(L 4.141.3.) Walter A. Berendsohn, Zur Vorgeschichte des ‘‘ Beowulf.” 
Kopenhagen, 1935. 302 pp. [The analysis of the original strata has been 
carried out on a large scale. Heroic lays and popular stories, it is held, were 
merged in a considerable poem of some 750-850 lines. This straightforward 
heroic narrative fell into the hands of an incompetent Christian (Anglian) 
author marked by a love of moral reflection and sentiment, who recast, 
enlarged, and altered it for the worse. The distinction set up between the 
old poem and the work of the adapter is largely based on stylistic criteria (in 
a wide sense). Even 506 lines of the transmitted text (some 100 fragments) 
are singled out as definitely belonging to the former. — The careful, minute 
observations on the style are of decided value. But, considering the insuffi- 
cient material at our disposal, the investigation as a whole —in a way, a 
refined and modified renewal of the old patchwork theories — could not lead 
to convincing results.] R.: L. L. Schiicking, Anz. fdA. lv (1936), 117-21; 
F. Norman, MLR. xxxi (1936), 414 f.; E. A. Philippson, Germanic Review 
xi (New York, 1936), 294-96; F. Mossé, Revue germanique xxvii (1936), 309; 
J. de Vries, Neophilologus xxi (1936), 212-19; K. Malone, Eng. Studies xix 
(1937), 24-26; W. F. Bryan, MLN. lii (1937), 374-78; A. Brandl, Arch. 
clxxv (1939), 228. Cf. W. A. Berendsohn, ‘‘ Stilkritik am Beowulf-Epos,”’ 
AfNF. liv (1939), 235-37 (brief reiteration of the stylistic argument). 

(L 4.146d 1.) Alois Brandl, ‘‘ Das Beowulfepos und die mercische Kénigs- 
krisis um 700.” Forschungen und Fortschritte xii (1936), 165-68. An English 
Version: “‘ The Beowulf Epic and the Crisis in the Mercian Dynasty about 
the year 700 A.D.” Research and Progress ii (1936), 195-203. [A revolutionary 
thesis. Mercian history is seen reflected in the references to Hereméd 
(Penda), Scyld (Wulfhere), etc. The author’s purpose was to arouse the 
kings to the duty of a firm, vigorous, soldierly rule.] 

(L 4.159.) Cf. Tolkien, L 4.66b ro. Su.; Brandl, L.4.129e 1.Su., L4.146d 1. 
Su. 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 


@ 5.25.6.) B. Colgrave, ‘‘scirheard.”” MLR. xxxii (1937), 281. (Cf. A. 
Ixili, 414.) 

(L 5.35.22.) Fr. Klaeber, ‘‘ Beowulfiana minora.” A. Ixiii (1939), 400-25. 
[Notes on numerous passages.] ‘‘ A Notelet on the Ingeld Episode in Beo- 
wulf,” Beibl. | (1939), 223 £. — (L 5.35.23.) id., ‘‘ Beowulf 769 und Andreas 
1526 ff.” ESt. Ixxiii (1939), 185-89. — (L 5.35.24.) id., ‘A Few Beowulf 
Jottings.” Beibl. 1 (1939), 330-32. 

(L 5.51.) W. J. Sedgefield, ‘‘ The Scenery in Beowulf.” JEGPh. xxxv 
(1936), 161-69. [‘‘ In his description of . . . scenery . . . the poet was draw- 
ing on his own knowledge; . . . itis . . . probable that he combined things he 
had himself seen or heard from friends into one composite picture.”? Inci- 
dentally the suggestion is ventured that the author’s father may have been 
a Dane married to an Anglo-Saxon woman. Cf. also Sedgefield’s ed.%, p. xxxi, 
THe ast 

(L 5.60.5.) Review of Hoops’s Beowulfstudien by E. von Schaubert, 
Lit. bl. lvii (1936), 26-31. — (L 5.60.6.) Review of Beowulfstudien and 
Kommentar by G. Hiibener, Lit. bl. lvi (1935), 241-43. 

(L 5.67a.) W. S. Mackie, ‘‘ The Demons’ Home in Beowulf.”” JEGPh. 
xxxvil (1938), 455-61. [‘‘ A supernatural cave at the bottom of a deep inlet 
of the sea.”’] 

(L 5.71.7.) Kemp Malone, ‘‘ Young Beowulf.” JEGPh. xxxvi (1937), 
21-23. [l. 2177 ff., etc.] — (L 5.71.8.) id., ‘‘ The Burning of Heorot.” RESt. 
xiii (1937), 462 f. [Confirms, in opposition to Girvan, L 4.22e. Su. 66f., the 
poet’s accuracy.]— (L 5.71.9.) id., ‘‘ Notes on Beowulf.” A. \xiii (19369), 
103-12. [1. hereric 1176, ‘army commander’ (cp. Goth. retks) ; headori(n)c 
2466, ‘ war ruler,’ cp. Heaporic, Wids. 116.— 2. Hemning 1944, Heming 
1961, and Hemming are legitimate variants. — 3. Ingeld Episode again. ] — 
And see L 4.85a 1. Su. 

(L 5.81.) W. Krogmann, A. lxiii (1939), 398. [Reiterates Holthausen’s 
earlier suggestion: weaxan 3115, i.e. waxan,=*waskan, *was-skan, ‘ con- 
sume.’| 

(L 5.84.) Else von Schaubert, ‘‘Zur Gestaltung und Erklarung des 
Beowulf-textes.”” A. lxii (1938), 173-89. [10931 f.; 932 ff., 2032 ff., 28 ff., 
2105 f.; 1169 ff.] And see L 5.60.5. 

(L 5.85.) Carleton Brown, ‘‘ Beowulf and the Blickling Homilies, and 
Some Textual Notes.” PMLA. liii (1938), 905-16. [1357 ff. (very impor- 
tant); 305 f., 403°, 457, 987, 1106, 1146-53, 1174, 1247”, 1372", 1399, 1465-69, 
2251>-5q4, 2556-60, 2589.| 


LANGUAGE. STYLE. VERSIFICATION 
(L 6.12.4.) Hans Kuhn, “‘ Zur Wortstellung und -betonung im Altger- 


1 For the reference (under L 5.51, also on p. 170, note on 1066-79), to ‘L F. 4.41’ read: 
"LF. 4:33 
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manischen.” Beitr. lvii (1933), 1-109. R.: G. Neckel, Anz. fdA. lii (1933), 
161-163; K. Jost, Beibl. xlvii (1936), 225-31. 

(L 6.12.5.) S. O. Andrew, ‘‘ Some Principles of Old English Word-Order.” 
Medium Avum iii (1934), 167-88; id., ‘‘ Relative and Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns in Old English.” Language xii (1936), 283-93. [Unacceptable. ] 

(L 6.24a.) Bruce Dickins, ‘‘ English Names and English Heathenism.” 
Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association xix (1934), 148-60. 
Cf. Philippson, L 4.42. n. (10). 

(L 7.25d 1.) Hertha Marquardt, Die alienglischen Kenningar. Ein Beitrag 
sur Stilkunde altgermanischer Dichtung. Halle, 1938. 4to, 238 pp. [A thor- 
ough study.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, Beibl. xlix (1938), 321-26; J. W. Rankin, 
JEGPh. xxxviii (1939), 282-85; K. Malone, MLN. lv (1940), 73 f. —id., 
“‘ Fiirsten- und Kriegerkenning im Beowulf,” A. lx (1936), 390-95. [Dis- 
cussion of a few terms. } 

(L 7.25g 1.) Gudmund Schiitte, ‘‘ Ethnische Prunknamen.” ZfdA. lxvii 
(1930), 129-39. [Such compound names (e.g., Gar-Dene) are used to mark 
ethnic rank, importance of a person, or significance of a situation. ] 

(L 7.251.) Adeline C. Bartlett, The Larger Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. New York, 1935. 130 pp. [Suggestive observations on the 
rhetorical building up of long passages. ] 

(L 7.25m.) C. C. Batchelor, ‘‘ The Style of the Beowulf: a Study of the 
Composition of the Poem.” Speculum xii (1937), 330-42. [Arrives at the 
familiar conclusion that Beowulf is essentially Christian. ] 

(L 7.25n.) Frederick Bracher, ‘‘ Understatement in Old English Poetry.” 
PMLA. lii (1937), 915-34. (Cf. MPh. iii, 248f.) See also Lee M. Hollander, 
‘ Litotes in Old Norse,” PM LA. liii (1938), 1-33. 

(L 7.250.) Joan Blomfield, ‘‘ The Style and Structure of Beowulf.” RESt. 
xiv (1938), 396-403. [A stimulating essay.] Cf. Tolkien, L 4.66b 10. Su. 
271 ff.; also Bartlett, L 7.25].Su. 

(L 8.5.) A revised edition of Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader (with its ac- 
count of *‘ Anglo-Saxon versification”) by J. R. Hulbert. New York, 
1935. 


LIFE OF THE TIMES. OLD NORSE PARALLELS 


(L 9.14.3.) Rudolf Much, Die Germania des Tacitus erldutert. Heidelberg, 
1937. 404 pp. R.: H. Rosenfeld, Arch. clxxiii (1938), 74-78. 

(L 9.24.) A German translation of Grdénbech’s work, entitled Kultur und 
Religion der Germanen, Hamburg, 1937, 1930. 

(L 9.28e 1.) Suse Pfeilstiicker, Spdtantikes und germanisches Kunstgut in 
der friihangelsichsischen Kunst. Berlin, 1936. 244 pp. 

(L 9.28g.) R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons. Oxford, 1935. 
(2 vols.) 748 pp. With numerous plates and text figures. Pp. 201-44: 
‘Heathen Society.’ Cf. also Charles Oman, England before the Norman 
Conquest, London, sth ed., 1921. 

(L 9.34a.) Haakon Shetelig and Hjalmar Falk, Scandinavian Archaeology. 
Translated by E. V. Gordon. Oxford, 1937. 458 pp. [A helpful handbook.] 
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(Ch. 21 ‘ Seafaring,’ cf. L 9.48; ch. 22 ‘ Weapons,’ cf. L 9.44.) R.: Joan 
Blomfield, RES#. xiv (1938), 333-37: 

(L 9.34b.) Haakon Shetelig, Préhistoire de la Norvége. Oslo, 1926. 280 pp. 

(L 9.40a.) Stephen J. Herben, Jr., ‘‘ A Note on the Helm in Beowulf.” 
MLN. lii (1937), 34-36. [On recent illustrative finds in Sweden. ] 

(L 10.1.) The Elder Edda: G. Neckel’s 3d ed., 1936; Vol. ii, 2d ed., 1936. — 
Codex Regius of the Elder Edda MS. No. 2365, 4 to, in the Old Royal Collection 
in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. [Facsimile.] Introd. by A. Heusler. 
Copenhagen, 1937. 

(L 10.6.) A French translation of the Grettissaga, with introduction and 
notes, by F. Mossé, Paris, 1933. Ixxvi, 272 pp. 


FINNSBURG BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(L F.3.) A translation (alliterating) of the Fragment and the Episode into 
Frisian, with brief comment, by D. Kalma in his Kening Finn (Frisia-Rige, 
No. 3, 1937, Snits (Sneek)). 

Note. The Finnsburg Story, supplemented by miscellaneous Beowulfian 
material and combined with the Hengest-Horsa tradition, has been cleverly 
treated as fiction in John O. Beaty’s Swords in the Dawn: a Story of the First 
Englishmen. New York, 1937; London, 1938. 

(L F. 4.37a.) George Sanderlin, ‘‘ A Note on Beowulf 1142.” MLN. liii 
(1938), 501-03. [Supports Malone. ] 

(L F. 4.30c.) Fr. Klaeber, ES¢. lxx (1936), 334 f. (A note on Garulf.) 

(L F. 4.43.) A. C. Bouman, ‘‘ The Heroes of the Fight at Finnsburh.” 
Acta Philol. Scand. x (1935), 130-44. [Eotan, Jutes, i.e., ‘ Danes ? (by an- 
nexation or assimilation).] See A. lxiii, 415. 
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Page xix, n. 1. The importance of the Hrélfssaga has been elaborated 
again by Berendsohn, L. 4.40a, L. 4.141.3. Su. 

Page xxvii. Girvan, L 4.22e. Su. (ch. 3) endeavors to vindicate the his- 
toricity of Béowulf. 

Page xxix, n. 3. The importance of basic historical elements in the forma- 
tion of Germanic heroic legends is strongly urged and exemplified by Schiitte, 
see esp. L 4.79.6. Su. (Gotthiod und Utgard). 

Page xxxv, n. 2. The complete text of Alcuin’s letter to bishop Higbald 
(Speratus) : Monumenta Alcwiniana ed. Wattenbach et Duemmler (Berlin, 
1873), Epistolae, No. 81. 

Page xxxvi, n. 1. and n. 3. H eado-Bards (Langobards): see Malone, 
Widsith, pp. 155 ff., 1743 Myrgingas: ib., pp. 176 ff. 

Page xxxvii. As to the original seat of Danish power, see also Schiitte, 
L 4.79.6. Su. (Our Forefathers, ii, 353 ff.); Malone, Widsith, p. 132. 

Page xli. On the tradition of Hygelac in Scandinavian sources (Y nglinga- 
saga, Saxo), see Malone, L 4.92k. Su. 
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Page xliv. The Wégmundingas are best considered simply Geats (L 4.97€. 
Su., see note on /éod Scylfinga 2603, below). Wulfgar most likely came from 
the Vendel district in Jutland. (Cf. n. r.) 

Page xlvi, n. 1. On the question of Geatish immigration to Jutland, see 
also Schiitte, L 4.79.6. Su. (Our Forefathers, ii, 382 ff., Gotthiod, i, 172 f.) 
Cf. also note on 1. 445%, below. 

Pagel, n. 1. On the nicely differentiated use of the Christian elements, see 
Tolkien, L 4.66b. 10. Su. 284 f. Cf. also A. xxxv, 471 ff. 

Page li. Chambers’s felicitous term ‘ [almost] a Christian knight’ (L 4.22b) 
might well be accepted as an apt description of the hero. — The prevalent 
view of the strange weakness of the main plot is vigorously opposed in Tol- 
kien’s brilliant study. Cf. also p. cxx, n. 2. 

Page Ixiii. Girvan (ch. 2) stresses the Anglo-Saxon background of the 
poem. See also note on stdénbogan 2718, below. 

Page lxiv, n. 5. The entire passage, 2444-62, may be viewed as an ex- 
tended comparison. 

Page lxxiii, Language, § 3. The interchange of Frésan and Frysan (i.e., 2) 
has been explained from an original Ablaut (Beitr. xvii, 150, lx, 374; see 
Glossary). Malone regards it as an instance of an OE. raising of close é to i 
(Jesp. Misc. 40). 

Page Ixxviii, Language, § 11. Anglian smoothing of iu to i (Biilb., § 195): 
lixan 311, 485, 1570. 

Page ciii, below. ‘‘ the more primitive ballads ”; i.e., not ballads in a strict 
technical sense. 

Page cix, n. 5. Further criticism of Morsbach’s tests: Girvan, pp. 1g ff. 

Page cxiii, n. 1. Carleton Brown (L 5.85. Su.) argues for Beowulfian in- 
fluence on Maldon. (He also recognizes such influence in the 17th Blickling 
Homily, see note on Il. 1357 ff., below.) —n. 4. Girvan would place Beowulf 
about A.D. 680-700 (and in Northumbria). 

Page cxiv, below. As to the old spear-warrior’s speech, 2047 ff., we may 
venture to guess that it represents an approximation to the basic verse ma- 
terial (of a short lay), especially as the end-stopt line arrangement (Zeilenstil) 
is strikingly carried out here. By the same token, the opening lines of the 
comitatus speech, 2633 ff. may be taken as a survival of ancient traditional 
verses; cf. also p. vi. See further A. Ixili, 422. 

Page cxv. The fact of a direct intercourse in the 5th and 6th centuries 
between England and Scandinavian countries has been established by 
archaeological evidence. (Shetelig, L 9.34b. Su. 177; Shetelig and Falk, 
L 9.34a. Su. 261, 267.) —n. 3. A similar suggestion by Girvan, p. 80. A 
clever guess by Sedgefield, L 5.51. Su. 

Page cxix, n. 1, The description of the chambered tomb (see note on 2718, 
below) possibly points to the southern part of Scotland which from the 7th 
to the roth century was under Northumbrian rule. 

Page cxx,n. 2. A hazardous theory: L 4.78b 2. Su. A political purpose in 
the writing of Beowulf was suggested by Brandl, L 4.t29e 1. Su., L 4.146d 1. 
Su. Also Tolkien’s thoughtful lecture is to be remembered. 
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Page cxxii, n. 1. Note the thorough study by Ingeborg Schribler, Beowu/f 
und Homer, L 4.1291. Su. 

Page cexxiii. n. 4. ‘Pointed parallels’ from English history. are cited by 
Girvan, pp. 48 f. (Brandl, L 4.146d 1. Su.) 
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4-52 (p. 122, n. 5). A burial ship apparently dating from the 7th century 
has been dug up in East Suffolk, see Antiquity xiii (September, 1939), 260. 

62 f. The name of Healfdene’s daughter (conjecturally Yrse) in our poem 
does not alliterate with that of her father and brothers. (It may be remem- 
bered that the true name of Hrddgar’s daughter has been conjectured [by 
Malone] to be not Fréawaru, but Hrat.) Henry B. Woolf, ‘‘ The Naming of 
Women in Old English Times,” MPh. xxxvi, 113-20, has found abundant 
illustration of father-daughter alliteration and variation in historical monu- 
ments; ‘‘ 49 out of 60 father-daughter pairs in the OE. royal families are 
marked by alliteration, and 18 such pairs are joined by variation.” Which, 
however, seems to show that alliteration was indeed the rule, but not an 
absolute law. (Note also Nidhdd, Beadohild. Absence of father-son allitera- 
tion, e.g., Frada, Ingeld; Garmund [Wermund], Offa.) (Beibl. 1, 330.) 

83 ff. ne wes hit lenge pa gen, etc., ‘ the time was not yet come.’ Similarly 
the reader is advised that a tragic event which may be feared for the future 
has not yet come to pass, 1018f. nalles facenstafas / péod-Scyldingas penden 
fremedon; 1164 £. — As to the burning of Heorot, see L 5.71.8. Su. 

159 f. chiende wes. Cf. Fernand Mossé, Histoire de la forme périphrastique 
étre+participe présent en Germanique, 2 vols., Paris, 1938 (note Beibl. L, 
261-66). 

168 f. no hé pone gifstol gretan moste. Grendel was imagined in the (impos- 
sible) réle of a retainer. Note also healdegn 142, renweard 770. 

172-74. r@d eahtedon, / hwet swidferhdum sélest were / wid fergryrum to 
gefremmanne. Cp., e.g., OE. Bede 50. 9 ff. pad gesomnedon hi gemot ond 
peahtedon ond réddon, hwet him to donne were (=I, c. 14 initum... est 
consilium, quid agendum esset), and similar instances; see A. Ixiii, 404. In 
these Beowulfian lines we recognize a scholar’s hand. 

194. Higelaces pegn. His name Béowulf is not mentioned before 1. 343. The 
same device, ll. 86: 102, 331: 348, 1294: 1323; also 12: 18. Thus, e.g., also 
Helgakv. Hund. i, 17 Hogna déttir: 30 Sigriin; Nibel. (ed. Bartsch) 326.1 ein 
kiineginne: 329.2 (ze) Priinhilde. A similar practice is found in Vergil and 


1 Also in a number of the following notes use has been made of the papers, L 5.35.22 and 
24. Su. 
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Homer (see Schiicking, Heldenstolz und Wiirde im Angelsdchsischen, pp. 
29 f.). The origin of such epic usage invites speculation. Cf. Introd., p. Ixv; 
(notes on Il. 100, 314). 

305 f. Carleton Brown (PMLA. liii, 910 f.), in combining certain emenda- 
tions suggested by Cosijn (Liibke, Trautmann) and Holthausen, proposes to 
read: ferwearde héold / gupmédd gummon, ‘a warlike man held boat-watch.’ 
If we follow Brown in understanding by gubmod guwmmon not the chief coast- 
guard himself, but one of his young men (see 1. 293), the text thus improved 
makes perfectly smooth reading. Stylistically, the entire passage, 301-3109, 
illustrates the typical forward-backward movement (Heinzel’s ABA, etc.). 
It is, of course, to be borne in mind that we have to pay for the agreeable 
result by two textual changes and a rather odd sequence of words, gummon, 
guman. 

389°-390%. A more likely reading would be: [Ja t6 (or wid) dura efste 

(cp. 386°) / widc#d heled.| (Carleton Brown, l.c., 911 f. called attention to 
the fact that éode in Beowulf never stands at the end of a half-line, and codon 
only once, 493). 
403. Animproved reading: [herewisa (cp. 259, 370) géong.]. Previous emen- 
dations, hygerdf éode, heaporinc éode, are rendered doubtful (as observed by 
Sedgefield,’ p. 110) by the fact that this particular variety of the metrical 
type A is generally avoided in the second half-line, only one case, 3065, 
being found out of 21 instances; see also note on 389-3908, above. 

443. The unique form Géotena — though it might be explained as a per- 
missible variant of Géata, Language, § 16.2 — looks like a blending of Géata 
and Kotena. Could this temporary confusion have led to the unique use of 
Hrédmen 445? 

445° (p. 144). A critical note on the ‘ Alfredian ’ Géata, Géatum: A. Lxili, 
403 f. 

455° (p. 145, n. 5). See also G. Baesecke, Beitr. lxi (1937), 368-78. 

457. Hoops (ES#. Ixx, 77-80) has justly pointed out that for werefyhtum 
(‘for defensive fight ’) as proposed by Grundtvig most naturally accounts 
for the scribal corruption to fere fyhtum. Thus for is used to mark purpose 
(as in for drstafum 458, 382, ‘ for help’). 

499 ff. (p. 148, n. 6). Cf. Malone, Widsith, p. 158. — (peiraeens7)e Cts 
Schiitte, L 4.79.6. Su. (Gotthiod ii, 285, 307 ff.); Girvan, p. 67. 

600. sendep (MS.). It seems after all safer not to give the emendation 
snédep a place in the text. A form like snédep (Language, § ro.1a) would be 
unique in Beowulf; cf. von Schaubert, Lit. bl. lvii, 28. The note on this use of 
sendan, Beibl. xl (1929), 24 may be recalled. Cp. also onsendan, ‘ offer to’ 
(in Vercelli Homilies), Willard, A. liv, 18. 

670. modgan megnes, Metodes hyldo. Is this a case of apposition (Tolkien, 
L 4.66b ro. Su. 287: parallel expressions) or addition ? Tolkien: ‘ the favour 
of God was the possession of megen.” [Again, ‘‘ where Béowulf’s (own) 
thoughts are revealed by the poet we can observe that his real trust was in 
his own might.” Yet, as Tolkien himself notes, Il. 1658-61 form a decided 
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exception.] That no amd is needed to mark addition appears from Il. 397 f. 
2809 ff., 2850 f., 3139 f. 

694-06. pet hie ér to fela micles / in pém winsele weldead fornam, / 
Denigea léode. Perhaps fela should be taken as adverb; fela=‘ multi’ is 
hardly ever used without partitive genitive. Cp. Jul. 444: 16 late micles. 

708 f. The meaning of wrdbwm on andan, ‘ for vexation to the foe,’ is il- 
lustrated by its opposite, wyrme on willan 2306 f. See the discussion, A. xiii 
409 f. 

769. For an attempt to clear up the puzzling relation between ealuscerwen 
and meoduscerwen, Andr. 1526, see ESt. lxxiii, 185 ff. There it was suggested 
that ealuscerwen, which had been coined solely as an allusion to ll. 4>-6* 
(‘ taking away of the ale[-hall],’ i.e., consternation), was understood by the 
author of Andreas in the sense of ‘ dispensing of ale’ and quaintly applied 
to a singular situation. The form of the nonce-word, it is held, might lend 
itself to either interpretation. [Prof. Holthausen, in a personal letter, sug- 
gests that ealu- may have been meant originally as alu, ‘ good luck,’ ‘ safety,’ 
occurring in Norse runic inscriptions and, possibly, in Germanic proper 
names. ] 

836. under géapne hrof. Another attempt at an explanation: Sedgefield’, 
p. 115. Cf. the old note, MPh. iii, 256. 

870f. A defense of word dper fand / sdde gebunden taken as a parenthetical 
clause: von Schaubert, l.c., 31. 

gor-15 (p. 162, n. 1). Malone, ‘‘ Humblus and Lotherus,”’ Acta Philol. 
Scand. xiii (1939), 201-14 considers it ‘‘ obviously impossible ” to identify 
Lotherus and Heremdad. 

1020. brand (MS.) Healfdenes. H. Marquardt, A. lx, 391 ff., argues for 
the retention, or rather rehabilitation, of brand =‘ sword,’ i.e., “ he who uses 
the sword’; ‘ Healfdene’s sword,’ i.e., ‘ H.’s distinguished warrior.’ In the 
same way, in l. 1064 fore Healfdenes hildewisan, a title inherited from the 
reign of Hro®gar’s father is used. Similarly, the memory of Atli’s father is 
kept up: Aflam. 63 toko peir bras Budla, 38 be sa peir standa, er Budli atti. 
Cf, A. Ixiii, 413 f., and see note on léod Scylfinga 2603, below. 

1066-68. von Schaubert, /.c., 30 suggests for ménan the sense of ‘ direct 
(to),’ ‘ devote (to) ’; healgamen, ‘ entertainment in the hall’; thus the inser- 
tion of be would be rendered unnecessary. 

1082. The use of the article in on bam medelstede supports the assumption 
that some of the fighting had taken place in the open (outside the hall); 
see Pp. 253. 

1106. ponne hit sweordes ecg syOdan (MS.) scolde. Meter no less than 
sense demands an important, predicational word before scolde. (Cp. pat hit 
sceadenmél scjran moste 1939). A non-essential adverb, ‘afterwards’ 
(syddan), won’t do, whether we supply mentally, with Schiicking, myndgiend 
wesan, or, with W. Krause (cf. H. Marquardt, Die altenglischen Kenningar, 
p. 208), wesan (‘it should be sword’s edge, i.e., fight’). The recently pro- 
posed verb sidian, ‘ arrange,’ ‘ determine ’ (Sievers, cf. Holthausen, Lit. ol. 
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lix, 164) —a nonce-word, it is true, in OE. poetry — is somewhat nearer to 
the transmitted syddan than previous emendations. 

1151 f. von Schaubert, /.c., 27 £., could keep hroden: Da wes heal hroden / 
féonda féorum. (Cf. Textual Criticism, p. 280, § 28.) Cp. Gen. 2931 f. 
brynegield onhréad, / réc(c)endne weg rommes blode; but Andr. 1003 déadwong 
rudon, Exod. 412 réodan. A scribe’s replacing roden by the very common 
hroden would not be surprising. 

1176. Malone, A. lxiii, 103 would retain the MS. reading, hereric (a 
nonce-word), ‘ army commander’ (cp. Gothic reiks). 

1197 ff. (p. 177, n. 1). Cf. Malone, Widsith, pp. 141 ff., 151 ff. (162 ff.), 
on Eormenric, Hama. He argues that OE. Brdsingas may have passed into 
*Brésingas, then *Brisingas (Jesp. Misc. 47 ff.), hence ON. Brisinga men. — 
On Il. 1199 ff., see also A. Ixiii, 417 f. 

1210. Gehwearf pa in Francna fepm feorh cyninges. In this connection 
the Frankish tradition of the Liber Monstrorum (Par. § 11.1) is to be re- 
membered. It appears that the notion of Béowulf’s fabulous strength had 
been transferred to Hygelac. Cf. W. Keller, L 4.92g. 

1247. pat hie oft wéron an wig gearwe. For this reading, see MPh. iii, 458; 
A. lxili, 418. (Brown, /.c., 914: andwiggearwe.) 

1351. idese onlicnes, der earmsceapen. von Schaubert, /.c., 27, who con- 
tends for the admission of double alliteration in the second half-line (see note 
on 1151 f., above), assigns strong stress and alliteration to oder. Cf. A. lxiii, 
418 f. 

1357 ff. Recent comment on the monsters’ haunts: Sedgefield, L 5.51. Su., 
Mackie, L 5.67a. Su. — Carleton Brown, in a highly significant discussion 
(.c., 905 ff.), stresses the fact that the incident of the trees — and they are 
fiery trees, . . . ‘ arbores igneas, in quarum ramis peccatores cruciati pende- 
bant ’ — to which the well-known descriptive passage in (the closing portion 
of) the 17th Blickling Homily is attached, does not occur in the earlier ver- 
sions of the Visio S. Pauli; besides, the close verbal agreement between the 
description in Beowulf and in the Blickling H omily argues for a direct con- 
nection between the homiletic and the Beowulfian passage. Hence he draws 
the important conclusion — confirming in fact the impression of the editor 
of the Homilies, R. Morris — that the homilist was influenced by the striking 
landscape description in Beowulf. That the author of the 17th Homily 
appreciated poetry in the vernacular is to be inferred also from the rhythmi- 
cal and alliterative quality of his prose (cf. Férster, Arch. xci, 194 f.). 

1375. Sedgefield’ reads drysmap, to which he attributes the meaning ‘ is 
stifling.’ (?) 

1379. fela sinnigne (MS.) secg. Malone and Hoops strongly urge the re- 
tention of fela. Against this is to be noted not only Sievers’s statement, 
A.M., § 23.2, but also, and in particular, the important fact that fela- 
compounds invariably bear f alliteration; there are 1r instances in OE. 
poetry and 2 in OS. If anywhere, here a definite rule is to be recognized. 

1563. fetelhilt is supposed to refer to a type of swordhilt described by G, 
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Baldwin Brown, L 9.28e. 221 (and which is regarded by him as an Ags. in- 
vention); cf. Girvan, p. 39; Pfeilstiicker, L 9.28e 1. Su. 202. 

1605 ff. The incident of the sword up to the hilt dissolving in the hot blood 
recalls a certain Vergilian parallel, Aen. xii, 740 f., 734; cf. Arch. cxxvi, 348; 
Berendsohn, L 4.141. 3. Su. 69 f. 

1636. éghweprum, according to Sedgefield, perhaps refers to each of two 
pairs carrying the head. A plausible explanation. 

1850. bat be Sé-Géatas sélran nebben, etc. It is impossible to prove or 
disprove that Je is=)é. The dative of comparison cannot be called un- 
Germanic (as is shown most clearly by the Old Norse), but it was no doubt 
reinforced by Latin models (cf. Bezbl. xlviii, 162). No example of that con- 
struction (leaving the debated case out of discussion) occurs in Beowulf or 
Widsid. The lack of stress might be taken as an argument for fe, cp. 460, 
505, 534, 1182, 1353- 

1865. éghwes untéle ealde wisan. It cannot be denied that the semi- 
adverbial use of ealde wisan (instead of on ealde wisan) in our poem is ques- 
tionable. Kock’s rendering ‘ the aged leaders’ appears satisfactory if, with 
Hoops, we understand by ealde wisan not the kings (note 1. 183 1), but the 
leading retainers, selerédende, ealdgesidas, snotere ceorlas. A third possibility, 
slightly less plausible (note 1. 1858), is advocated by Sedgefield, who trans- 
lates ‘ the old custom.’ 

1931 ff. (p. 196, n. 3). ondrette, Wids. 41, may be taken as the verb of the 
clause, ‘ accomplished by fight ’; so B.-T., Grein, Schiicking, Malone, eé al.; 
cf. Gr. Spr., p. 890. — (p. 197.) As to queen Cynepry%, wife of Offa IT, 
Bruce Dickins (Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society, Vol. IV, 
Part I) calls attention to the fact that she is the only Old English queen who 
is known to have issued coins with her own image and superscription — 
‘ Cynedryd Regina.’ ‘‘ Had Cynethryth enjoyed the substance of power 
during her son’s short reign, or did she attempt to seize the throne after his 


death? ” ; " ' 
1932. von Schaubert, A. Ixii, 175 f. proposes firen-ondrysne (cp. 1.1706). 


‘terrible usage (practice).’ (?) 

2032 ff. Renewed discussion of the Ingeld episode by Malone, A. Ixiii, 
105 ff. (L 5.71.9. Su.), JEGPh. xxxix, 76 ff. (L 4.85a 1. Su.) See, on the other 
hand, A. Ixiii, 422 £., Beibl. 1, 223 f. (L 5.35.22. Su.); JEGPh. xxxviii, 217 ff. 
(L 4.85c. Su.) If we insist on the rigid interpretation of fémme= virgo (see 
also Malone, Eng. Studies xvii, 226 f.), its use here (2034, 2059) might well 
be held to indicate that Béowulf, who is foretelling an event of the future, 
applies to Fréawaru an epithet suitable to her at the time of his report to 
Hygelac — he knows her only as a fémne. — As to béah 2041, it seems to 
signify a hilt-ring by which the eald escwiga recognizes the sword (2047) of 
the Headobard warrior of former days. (Cp. Aen. xii, 940 ff., Nibel. 1783.) 

2106. A new attempt to explain fela fricgende (sic): von Schaubert, A. 
Ixii, 186. See A. Ixiil, 423 f. 

2178. (Swa bealdode bearn Ecgdcowes, / guma gudum cud,) godum dédum. 
Is this an instance of what Tolkien (p. 286) in his penetrating discussion of 
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the Christian elements calls ‘re-paganization’ ? Cp. bona opera; Gen. 1507 
godum dédum. (Waldere i 22f.) In the same category would seem to belong 
terms and expressions like synn (ond sacu), unsynnum, firen, gepyld, woroldar, 
cp. megenes creft, mordre swealt (modeled after déade swealt, Gen. 1205, 
morte morieris, Gen. ii 17), and others. 

2183 ff. Héan wes lange, etc. Malone, JEGPh. xxxvi, 21-23 would explain 
this phase of Béowulf’s life in the light of his spiritual development. 

2207 ff. By having folio 179 examined under the ultra-violet lamp Sedge- 
field? (Preface, and p. 135 f.) established the fact that no freshening up by a 
later hand had taken place; he made out such readings as 2212 heaum hofe, 
2215 neh gefeng (but p visible under a later f, possibly pointing to an intended 
geprang), 2220 bw or by; he conjectured 2226 bonan (s)wat i(0)de; he emended 
niwe 2243 to niwel, ‘ lying down,’ ‘ deep down.” 

2212 f. Motives for depositing gold hoards in the earth: Shetelig and 
Falk, L 9.34a. Su. 235 f. Cp. ll. 3166 ff. and note. 

2435 ff. (p. 213). The accidental slaying of Herebeald by Hedcyn. Add: 
Malone, Wids., p. 160. 

2466. MS.: heado ri, "c; “the correction with a lighter ink,”’ Zupitza; 
Malone (A. Ixiii, 103 f.), who besides notes a difference in the shape of n, 
reads headoric (see 1. 1176), ‘ war ruler,’ cp. Heaporic, Wids. 116 (cf. Malone, 
Wids., pp. 158 ff.). 

2558 f. A pleasing variant punctuation offered by Brown, l.c., 916: hat 
hildeswat-hriise dynede — / biorn (‘ burned ’) under beorge. Bordrand onswaf. 

2577- Sedgefield? guesses mid egelafe. 

2603. léod Scylfinga. W. F. Bryan (MPA. xxxiv, 11 3 ff.) ably supports the 
view that Wéohstan — as often happened in those days — temporarily took 
service with a foreign prince, viz. the Swedish king, and thus had to fight 
even against his own countrymen; he was unquestionably a Geat. The term 
léod Scylfinga, it is explained, which might have been applied to him on ac- 
count of his famous exploit in the Swedish service (Il. 2611 ff.), clung to his 
son, who strictly speaking had no right to it. Cf. freca Scyldinga 1563; 
also Il. 1020, 1064. 

2687. wépen wundum (MS.) heard has recently been upheld again; thus 
Holthausen, note; von Schaubert, Lit. bI. lvii, 29. Cp. ahyrded heaposwate 
1460, sctirheard 1033. 

2718. stdnbogan, ‘ stone arches.’ The vaulting or corbeling in megalithic 
chambered tombs is not infrequently met with in Ireland and Scotland 
(Alexander Keiller and Stuart Piggott, Antiquity, xiii (1939) 360 Ha (here 
John Thurnam, Archaeologia xlii (1869), 202~-4.] 

2922-98 (p. 223). The fall of Ongenpéow in a fight against two brothers. 
Add: Malone, Wids., pp. 133-35. 

3071 f. pat se secg were... hergum gehearderod, hellbendum fast. See A, 
XXXV, 268-70, Ixiii, 425. 

3074. Sedgefield? conjectures goldwége. See his note. 

3115. weaxan. See L 5.81. Su. 

3146. The expression windblond geleg has given trouble to various critics. 
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See, e.g., an earlier comment, JEGPh. vi, 196; a recent note by Girvan, p. 37. 
Perhaps wépe bewunden helps to explain it; the wind ‘ subsided’ when the 
lamentation set in, 3146°, 3148° ff., — so the wailing could be clearly heard. 
Thus windblond geleg would practically serve the same purpose as the very 
appropriate swigedon ealle 1699. (Note Elene 1272 ff.) 

3150 ff. A. H. Smith, L 1.14. Su. has been able to establish some new MS. 
readings; thus, €.g., 3153 ::::2:.82::.8ds, which may reasonably be recon- 
structed as hefige dagas; 3154 werudes (for wigendes); besides 3157 hleo on 
hoe, ‘a shelter on the promontory,’ which, however, seems problematical; 
in fact, the variant ‘ text by visual examination ’ shows lide instead of hoe; 
the noun Ach in the sense of ‘ promontory ’ occurs nowhere else in the OE. 
poetry. 

3156 ff. On memorial cairns, see Sedgefield, JEGPh. xxxv, 168. On two 
conspicuous grave mounds in the Thames valley, see Hodgkin, L 9.28g. Su. 
227. 

THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


Introduction 
P. 235, n. 4. Cf. also the mention, Introd. xxxiv, n. 7. 


Notes on the Text 


6. gréghama. Of the two possible meanings, ‘ wolf’ and ‘ coat of mail,’ 
the former is by all means to be preferred. 

16. at oprum durum. It has been repeatedly pointed out that there were 
two doors opposite each other in the hall of the Northumbrian king Eadwine 
(Bede, H.E. ii, c. 13). 

34. The conjecture Hwearf flacra (or *hlacra) ern (with period after fala 
33) is too tempting to be resisted. 


APPENDIX II 


Page 270, n. Cf. Girvan, ch. 2 (conditions of life predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon). 
APPENDIX III 


Page 280. § 28. Double alliteration in the b-line advocated: von Schau- 
bert, Lit.b/. lvii, 27 (1251, type Db; 1351”, type Da, see note, above; 1151» 
MS., see note, above; 2916 MS.). 


APPENDIX IV 


Page 283, n. Add: Malone’s edition of Widsid, London, 1936. 

Page 286, n. On Deor 14 ff., see further Jour. of Eng. Liter. Hist. iii, 253 ff., 
Eng. Studies xix, 193 ff.; MLR. xxxii, 374 ff., London Medieval Studies i 
(Part 2), 165 ff. 

Page 287. Wids. 34: Hringwald (MS.: hringweald). 
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(L 2.7.4.) The Heyne-Schiicking Beowulf re-edited by Else von Schaubert: 
15th ed., 1940; issued in three parts: text (105 pp.), commentary and 
glossary of proper names (144 pp.), glossary (232 pp.). [Completely and 
carefully revised; notes very largely rewritten. Distinctly conservative 
treatment of the text.] R.: Fr. Klaeber, ES¢. Ixxiv (1941), 210 moa Ke 
Schneider, Bezbl. lii (941), 1-6. 

(L 3.16e.) Charles W. Kennedy, Beowulf Translated into Alliterative Verse, 
with a Critical Introduction. New York and London, 1940. xvi, 121 pp.* 

(L 4.13e.) W. L. Renwick and Harold Orton, The Beginnings of English 
Literature to Skelton 1509. London, 1939. 431 pp. [Largely bibliographi- 
cal, intended as a students’ guide.] 

(L 4.66b 3.) James R. Caldwell, “ The Origin of the Story of Bothvar- 
Bjarki.” AfNF. lv (1939), 223-75. [‘ Bjarki’ originally derived from 
some version of the folk-tale, The Two Brothers (Grimm, No. 60).] 

(L 4.66b 11.) L. Whitbread, “ Grendel’s Abode: an Illustrative Note.” 
Eng. Studies, xxii (1940), 64-66. [Description of the land of purgatorial 
torment in the Old Irish prose text, Fis Adamndin.]** 

(L 4.85a 2.) Kemp Malone, “ Freawaru.” Jour. of Eng. Lit. Hist. vii 
(1940), 39-44. [Name coined by the Beowulf poet, in place of the original 
Hrit.] : 

(L 4.92.1.) Kemp Malone, “ Ecgtheow.” Mod. Lang. Quarterly i (1940), 
37-44. [Ecgbéow a Wylfing. See note on 1. 461, below. Cf. L 4.97d; 
L 4.97e. Su.] 

(L 5.86.) H. Lamar Crosby, Jr., MLN. lv (1940), 605-06. [stefn 212, 
‘prow,’ or ‘forecastle’; (wudu) bunden 216 applies to the ‘tied up’ or 
‘laced ’ structure of North German and Scandinavian vessels. ] 

(L 5.87.) Calvin S. Brown, Jr., “ Beowulf’s Arm-Lock.” PMLA. lv 
(1940), 621-27. [Explains Beowulf’s mode of fighting Grendel in the light 
of modern wrestling technique. See note on |. 748 {., below.] 

(L 6.12.6.) Karl Schneider, Die Stellungstypen des finiten Verbs im urger- 
manischen Haupt- und Nebensatz. Heidelberg, 1938. 73 pp. 

(L 6.12.7.) J. Fourquet, L’ordre des éléments de la phrase en germanique 
ancien. Paris, 1938. 300 pp. R.: K. Schneider, Beibl. 1. (1939) 225-33. 

(L 7.25p.) Anton Pirkhofer, “ Figurengestaltung im Beowulf-Epos.” 
(Ang. F. Ixxxvii.) Heidelberg, 1940, 160 pp. 

(L 8.131.) W. H. Vogt, “ Altgermanische Druck-‘ Metrik.’” Beitr. lxiv 
(1940), 124-64. [Skeptical attitude toward Heusler; attempts new ways. 
Examples chosen from ON. and OHG.] 

(L 9.28h.) Hermann Schneider (and seven collaborators), Germanische 
Altertumskunde. Miinchen, 1938. 504 pp. [Including, e.g., Helmut de 

* Has not yet been seen by me. 

Ww. 


: Lawrence’s article, “ Grendel’s Lair,” JEGPh, xxxviii (1939), 477-80 has been 
out of reach. 
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Boor’s ‘Old Germanic Poetry,’ pp. 306-430, Hermann Schneider’s 
‘Religion,’ pp. 222-305.] R.: L. Wolff, Anz. fdA. lviii (1939), 101-10. 

Note. (See Intr., p. cii.) Franklin Cooley, in a paper, “ Early Danish 
Criticism of Beowulf ” [chiefly: Thorkelin and Grundtvig], Jour. of Eng. 
Lit. Hist. vii (1940), 45-67, points out (p. 61 f.) that the title ‘ Bjowulfs 
Drape’ (see p. cii, n.1.) first appeared in Dannevirke ii, in 1817. 


Notes on the Text 


62 f. It should be added that the absence of alliteration in the names, 
Fréda, Ingeld recalls Langobard practice; see H. B. Woolf, The Old Germanic 
Principles of Name-Giving, Baltimore, 1939, pp. 231 f. 

445 a. (p. 144). Malone, Beibl. li, 262-64, objects to Angl. Ixiii, 403 f. 
(Pp. 454). 

461. gara (MS., commonly emended to Wedera) cyn. Malone, Mod. Lang. 
Quarterly 4 (1940), 37 £. proposes to read Wulgara cyn. (Wulgaras, *W ulg- 
waras, = Wylfingas.) It is certainly difficult to account for a scribal blunder 
gara in place of Wedera. In this connection it is suggested by Malone that 
Ecgpéow was a Wylfing by birth. 

748 f. C. S. Brown (L 5.87) translates: “ he grasped quickly, with hostile 
thoughts, and sat up against (Grendel’s) arm,” explaining it to mean that 
“ Béowulf put an arm-lock onto Grendel at the latter’s first attack, and 
never released it. He also takes wriban 964 as ‘twist.’ Cf. Grattan’s 
note in Chambers’ edition; also Dehmer, L 4.66 b5.2.59 ff. 

2041. On béah, ‘ hilt-ring,’ see Bezbl. li (1940), 206 f. 

Finnsburg 34. Holthausen’s suggestion Alacra may be supported by 
Voluspa 50, ari hlakkar. 

Finnsburg 36. Francis P. Magoun, ZfdA. Ixxvii (1940), 65 f. argues for 
Finns buruh, cf. Etzeln burc (Nibel.) and, perhaps, Brun(n)an (or Brtinan) 
burg (OE. Chron., A.D. 937). 

Note. On Wids. 111, innweorud Earmanrices and its close relation to the 
following lines, see Caroline Brady, Speculum xv (1940), 454-59. 


GLOSSARY 


&fen-rest, jo. (?) 

anda. See note on 708 f., above. 

(ge-)bétan. Brown, PMLA. liii, 
914 f.: saddle. 

be-nemnan. Cp. Par. Ps, 88.43 
déope ade benemdest (=jurasti), 
88.3, 94.11, 131.11, Husb. Mess. 


49. 

béod-genéat. [ZfdA. 1x, 70; Beitr. 
lx, 398 f.] 

brin. See Ingerid Dal, Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap ix 
(1937), 219-30. 

“déagan. Flasdieck, A. Ix, 2673 
*“dugan or *déogan. 

eaxinnn17 (asian) 

e€om, wesan, béon. 
ESt. \xxi, 336-40. 

f@h6(o). On the origin of ‘ feud,’ 
see Malone, Eng. Studies xxi, 
269-71. [Su. 

fréa-wrasn. See Herben, L 9.402. 

fyrgen(-stréam). Malone: moun- 
tainous, huge. [ture. 

gast, gest. Tolkien, p. 279: crea- 

gén, w. negat. (Sa) gén, not yet, no 
more. [z. Su. 106. 

gombe. Cf. Gutenbrunner, L 4.88b 

grom-heort, grom-hydig. Prose ex- 
amples (in Vercelli H omilies) : 
Willard, A. liv, 14. 

heft-méce, and hepti-sax. Cf. 
Shetelig and Falk, L 9.34a. Su. 
385. 

hé. him 1056 is dat. plur., not sing. 

herg (hearg). [Cp. Harrow(-) in 
place-names.] 

hild-fruma. Perh. warrior, hero, 
(Marquardt A. Ix, 390). 

hos. [Cf. Arch. clxix, 1 ff.] 

hring. hringa pengel, fengel, perh. 
corslet owner, warrior (?) (Mar- 
quardt, A. lx, 3094 f.; cf. Beidl. 
xlix, 325). 

laf. On féla, homera laf, etc., see 
Marquardt, Kenningar, L 7.25d 
ip rohUlyy Teen A 


Cf. Flasdieck, 


léod w. gen. plur. (Géata, etc.), 
perh. representative of a people 
(Marquardt, J.c., 251). 

ge-licgan. geleg 3146, strike out: 
(pluperf.) 

megen-fultum, perh. support of 
one’s strength, cp. 1. 1835 (Mar- 
quardt, /.c., 223). 

on-sélan, disclose. 

on-sécan. Cp. wyllad me lide lifes 
adsécean, Par. Ps. 118.95 (=ut 
perderent me). 

sctr-heard. See A. lxiii, 414. 

seomian. [OHG. gi-sem6n; Beitr. 
Ives at | 

Sin-nihte, nja.; 161, acc. sing. (A. 
I xiii, 404.) 

(snédan, see note on 1. 600, above). 

synn. See Heusler, Germanentum, 
L 9.28c. 56. 

to. On the origin of the meaning too 
(from negat. clauses), see L. G. 
Downs, J EGPA. xxxviii, 64-68. 

penden. Cf. A. xxvii, 273. 

ponne. For ponne used with the 
definite past tense (1121, I143, 
cp. 2880), see Méllmer, Konjunk- 
tionen und Modus im Temporal- 
satz des Altenglischen (Breslau, 
1937), Pp. 24 f. 

ge-prien. Flasdieck, A. lx, 345. 

weg-bora. Cf. A. lxiii, 420, Beibl. 
I, 331. 

wala. See Herben, L 9.402. Su. 

wig-fruma. Perh. warrior, hero 
(Marquardt, A. lx, 390). 

wreopen-hilt, wyrm-fah. 
van, p. 30. 

Breca, Brondingas. Malone, Wids., 
p. 192. Brosinga(s), ib., p. 152 
(see note on 1197 ff., above). 

Ecg-wela. [L 5.71.5. (?)] 

Ongen-péow. Malone, Wids., pp. 
172, 180. [Su. 

Wealh-péow. Gordon, L 4.78d 1. 

Wylfingas. Malone, Wids., pp. 
199 f. 


See Gir- 
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(L 9.39a.) Sune Lindqvist, “ Sutton Hoo and Beowulf.” Antiquity, No. 
87 (Sept., 1948), pp. 131-140, = Fornvinnen, 1948, pp. 94-110. [The Sutton 
Hoo burial-ship finds used for dating the poem. The helmet and shield dat- 
ing from ¢. 600 A.D. and closely resembling Swedish workmanship point to 
early relations between England and Sweden (Uppland, Gotland).] Cf. 
Supplement, pp. 452 and 453. 

(L 10.9.) Jan de Vries, Altnordische Literaturgeschichte. (P. Grdr. 15.) i, 
Berlin, 1941; ii, 1942. 
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Note. (See Intr., p. clxxxiii.) Fredrik Gadde, “ Viktor Rydberg and Some 
Beowulf Questions.” Studia Neophil. xv (1943), 71-90. [Cites some of the 
theories propounded in Rydberg’s Undersikningar i germansk mytologi 
(1886, 1889); mentions, inter alia, a comment on them to the effect that 
“ the poet in him had a fatal influence on the scholar.”] — Franklin Cooley, 
“ William Taylor of Norwich and Beowulf.” MLN. lv (1940), 210 f. [W. Tay- 
lor the author of an anonymous review of Thorkelin’s edition in the Monthly 
Review of 1816.] 

NOTES ON THE TEXT 


168 f. (A final statement.) The general meaning is: (Grendel “ inhabited ” 
Heorot at night, but) in the daytime he let the hall alone. This thought is 
expressed in a strikingly concrete and ironical way: he did not approach the 
king’s throne (like a retainer) nor did he receive gifts from him, — the latter 
idea being implied by né his myne wisse, ‘ nor did he feel (affection) gratitude 
for it’; his refers to gifstol = ‘ gifts’ (cf. Gnom. Ew. 68; Beow. 1177 f.; and 
Wand. 44). There is no reason why myne wisse might not be used as well of 
the retainer as of the chief who bestows gifts on him (Wand. 27). It was 
God who prevented the accursed fiend from entering in broad daylight. 
(Cf., by the way, 646 ff.) 

404. pat hé on heolrjde gestod. The Geats had entered the hall. Beowulf 
then proceeded, until he took his stand (stopped) on the floor of the fireplace, 
in front of Hrddgar (see 358 f.). Cf. Velundarkvida 16 hon inn um gekk en- 
langan sal, / st6d a golfi. The MS. form heode possibly represents phonetic 
spelling; cf. 567 sweodum; also MLN. xviii, 244 f., Beibl. xxxii, 37 f. 
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414. heofenes hddor ‘ the clear sky ’ is more expressive than heofenes hador. 
Of course, if we can be sure that “ the very faint 0 ” (Pope 323) written above 
the line denotes an authorized correction, we must write hador. 

457°. If the eminently plausible reading Flor wlerefyhtum is adopted, it 
may be questioned whether /z is to be dropped (or, possibly, to be assigned 
to the second half-line). 

461. None of the three emendations, Wedera, Wulgara (Malone), wigana 
(Holthausen), is entirely satisfactory. 

473. 10 secganne. It seems entirely proper (though contrary to the orthodox 
practice) to retain the inflected infinitive as purposely used by the author. 
No need to emend to #0 secgan. The difference between the two varieties 
appears to be due to a difference of context. The short forms, 316 mél is 
mé to feran, 2555 {. nes Oér mara fyrst / fréode to friclan: a cleancut close. 
The fuller forms, 473° sorh is mé to secganne on sefan minum... , 1724», 
1805*, 1941*, 2093": a minor rest within the main clause. (2562 as transmitted 
looks like an exception.) To reduce these two groups to a rigid metrical 
uniformity (in favor of the short forms) would not be fair to the author. A 
third set of forms, occupying an entire half-line, weighty, solemn, 173 f. 
wet swidferhdum sélest wére / wid férgryrum to gefremmanne, generally 
representing the type, 1417 ff. Denum eallum wes, / winum Scyldinga weorce 
on mode / t6 gepolianne, 257%, 1003*, 1731%, 1851%, 1922°, 2416*, 2445%, 2452°, 
2644*, occurs with remarkable frequency. (A. striking example, Christ 
1621 f.) Thus there are three nicely discriminated sets of metrical grades 
answering to three sets of textual context. The systematic distinction may 
be considered a Beowulfian peculiarity. (Similarly, a delicate artistic feeling 
seems to have prompted the duality of 9 0d pat him éghwylc ymbsittendra 
and 2733 f. nes sé folccyning, / ymbesittendra énig dara. Cf. also T. C. § Te) 

600%. A daringly brilliant guess by Holt.8: swendep. Cf. Lit. bl. xvi (1895), 
82. 

747- On the basis of some uncertain traces of letters in the MS. Pope 
(372) would insert him swa before réhte ongean, which, however, hardly 
makes acceptable sense. 

769. Holthausen (L 5.26.27) refers to names like OHG. Alu-berht, OE. 
Alu-, Ealu-berht, -burg, -wine, ON. Ql-bjern, -valdr, and runic alu, frequently 
met with in runic inscriptions and apparently meaning ‘ good luck,’ ‘ safety.” 
Thus ealuscerwen ‘ taking away of good luck.’ (Cf. note on p- 455.) Thus the 
annoying riddle of ealuscerwen (meoduscerwen) seems to be happily solved by a 
twofold misunderstanding: 1) (taking away of) good luck: ale; 2) taking 
away: dispensing (of ale, mead). The actual meaning of the noun in 1. 769 
is, most likely, ‘ disaster,’ with a subaudition of ‘ terror.’ 

779. pet hit 4 mid gemete manna énig and 261 5 briinfagne helm, hringde 
byrnan. The exceptional form of alliteration can hardly be objected to. 
(Transverse alliteration.) Cf. also T. C. § 18, § 27. 

870 f. The text as printed needs revision; word dper as contrast to ealdge- 
segena seems rather weak, and the uncalled-for eft decidedly awkward. A 
return to the punctuation of the first two editions (word oper fand / sdde 
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gebunden taken parenthetically, no semicolon after gebwnden), as fully ex- 
plained in MP2. iii, 456, is recommended. 

963. In this line as well as in 2377 and 2828 Malone (Eng. Studies xviii, 
257) takes him (= hine) as modern forms foreshadowing the general later 
English status. However, the dative in 2828 ac him irenna ecga fornamon 
possibly represents an archaic construction comparable to the dative with 
forgripan, forgrindan, forswerian, forléosan, foreldan, forscrifan (?). 

982 ff. Malone (Angl. lvii, 315) regards eorles crefie as “ dative of accom- 
paniment ” going with hand and fingras, “ the hand and fingers of the foe 
and the strength of the hero.” Such a dative (or rather instrumental), for 
which he pleads in numerous instances, is no doubt to be recognized in con- 
nection with verbs (mostly of motion) and applied particularly to nouns of 
collective sense, as, e.g., 922 tryddode tirfest getrume micle, 924 medostigge 
met megpa hose, 2914 f. cwom / faran flotherge, Elene 150 {. com pa wigena 
hléo / pegna préate, 691 heht bd swa cwicne cordre lédan, also Beow. tort f. 
ne gefregen ic pad méghe maran weorode / ymb hyra sincgyfan sél gebéran. 
(Cf. Heusler, Altisl. Elementarbuch § 382.4. Correspondingly, the ablative 
in Latin, as Aeneid i, 497 incessit magna iuvenum stipante caterva.) By ex- 
tension also, e.g., Gen. 1652 00 pet hie becémun cordrum miclum / folc férende 
(cf. 1986 on megencordrum), Gudl. 894 weorude cwomun . . . hlopum pringan. 
A case like Beow. 1980 meoduscencum hwearf or 2672 ligydum for (or Andr. 
1205, Elene 24) probably represents the utmost limit of such a usage. A 
plain sense of ‘ addition’ (= ‘ and’) is very doubtful. In that case mid is 
to be expected, as Beow. 1706 megen mid modes snyttrum (or éac, as Guol. 
206). 

1118. gi@drinc dstah. Which one? Unquestionably, Hildeburh’s son. 

1174. Holthausen (L 5.26.27) proposes pu nu [fréode| hafast. (So Brown, 
PMLA. liii (1938), 913.) Holthausen also (metri causa) changes néan ond 
feorran to feorran ond néan. A lacuna after hafast 1174 seems a far from 
improbable assumption (cf. Bugge 92). 

1382. It may, after all, be advisable to give wundini (instead of wundnum) 
as an archaic instrumental form a place in the text. 

1610. wélraépas or welrdpas (cf. the numerous wél compounds)? Both 
are admissible. 

1688 f. or. . . fyrngewinnes. If or is understood to refer to the ungodly 
acts of the giants which preceded the deluge (cf. 113 f.), or even to the 
fratricide (as the “ prima causa ””), the clause introduced by sydpan might be 
held to refer to fyrngewinnes, not to or fyrngewinnes. Of course, if we venture 
to take or in a broader sense and translate ‘all about the ancient strife,’ 
the situation is certainly simplified. 

1734. for his unsnyttrum. Malone (L 1.3b.Su.2) has established the fact 
that for is not an emendation of Thorkelin’s, but was found in Thorkelin 
transcript A. 

1783. wiggeweorpad. The entire body of OE. poetry yields, by the side of 
very many examples of geweordod, only two instances of weordod, sc. Elene 
1195 wigge weordod and Beow, 1783 wigge weorpad. In both cases presumably 
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a compound was intended; cf. lyftgeswenced 1913, handgewripene 1937; Intr., 
p. cv and n. 3. 

1809. Against /énes it is to be noted that, in contrast to the very common 
adjective /éne, the noun /én is never found in OE. poetry, except in Gen. 
B 601, 692, where it is a loan-word from Old Saxon. 

1931 f. Malone’s view (L 4.92m) of the old crux is strikingly original: 
“ the good folk-queen had weighed (implying ‘ criticized,’ ‘ disapproved of ’) 
the arrogance and terrible wickedness of Thryth.”’ By this interpretation the 
harshness of transition from Hygd to pryd is moderated. But the meaning 
assigned to wegan is problematic; in the earliest example given in VED., 
Poema Morale 63, the idea of weighing the good against the bad qualities is 
still clearly recognizable. Besides, the whole idea, interesting enough psycho- 
logically, strikes one as altogether too modern. — For the reading Mod 
prydo weg, see note on 2706 below. 

1981. Who is meant by Heredes dohtor, could not be understood without 
reference to 1926 ff. This shows the structural connection of the pry® epi- 
sode with the main narrative. 

2032. deoden (MS.) is taken by Malone (L 5.71.9) = Péodan, dative of an 
assumed noun péoda, ‘ military leader,’ ‘ lord,’ which he supports by Widsio 
1, péoda gehwylc (see note in his edition). However, apart from a very few 
negligible instances, geiwilc, when used in OE. poetry with a noun or dn, 
appears invariably with a preceding partitive genit. plur. — there are more 
than a hundred such passages. Hence, /éoda must be understood as genit. 
plur. of béod or should be emended to péodna. 

2041 f. Malone (L 5.71.10) remarks that the scribe seems to have intended 
genam (not geman); he translates ‘he who took all’; béah, pret. of bagan, 
‘fled,’ gesyhO = ge ‘and,’ syhb = segp. (?) ‘ Starkad was he who endured 
everything, even the supreme humiliation of having to fall back before the 
enemy.” He thinks the reference is to Starkad’s flight before the Danes after 
the fall of Regnald in a hard-fought battle (Saxo vii, v). He adds: “Ina 
forthcoming study I try to show that Regnald is the Scandinavian counter- 
part of Widergyld.” Butit is not very likely that the poet would have singled 
out for allusion a far from creditable episode in the life of the grim old warrior. 

2150. [minra] lissa gelong. The insertion of minra (JEGPA. viii, 257) im- 
proves the sense appreciably, but even a metrical rigorist (Pope 320 f.) is 
willing to tolerate the unemended text, pointing out the parallel half-line, 
Guol. 313 léofes gelong. 

2237. sé dn. The remarkable si of the MS. is explained by Malone (Eng. 
Studies xv, 151) as an early instance of the common change of é to7. Cf., e.g., 
Chr. and Sat. 274 sic (7 altered to e and o added above the line). 

2252. The smooth emendation secga seledréam (cf. ESt. xxxix, 465) makes 
perfect sense, but such a drastic change is, at any rate, debatable, especially 
as the transmitted text admits of a suitable interpretation. 

2255- Both (hyr)stedgolde and (hyr)sted golde (‘adorned with gold’) are 
presentable. 

2297. The genuineness of the text, ealne utanweardne, is vouched for by 
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the sign Neither can ealne be spared nor shou!d zitanweardne be tampered 
with. 

2299. bea(dwe) weorces. The Thorkelin transcripts show no letter between 
bea and weorces. (A leaves some space after bea blank.) 

2350. guide résum, 2626 guide rés. Hoops recommends composition, 
guderés, referring to hilderés 300. Still, hild ({j0.) is on a somewhat different 
basis; no hildrés is possible (Weyhe, Beitr. xxx, 79 ff.). The duality of guide 
rés and gitdrés (1577, 2426, 2991) is matched by lifes wynn: lifwyn, heriges 
wisa: herewisa, wuldres cyning: wuldorcyning, beaduwe weorc: beaduweorc, etc. 

2372. 0@ wes Hygeldc déad. The same unusual word order occurs 2301 
dat hefde gumena sum goldes gefandod. (Rhythmical reason?) 

2435. ungedéfelice a nonce word, and 1379 felasinnigne (MS. fela sinnigne). 
Evidently a copyist wished to “ improve ” his text by adding a suffix and 
prefix respectively. These flourishes may be legitimately removed. 

2488. [heoro-] blac, [hilde-] blac. Von Schaubert, in her commentary, argues 
for [hilde-] blac = ‘ war bright,’ ‘ shining in armor,’ as in Exod. 204 wigbldc. 
This is not incompatible with the context. Yet the second meaning of blac 
(Grein: pallidus [de moribundis et mortuis]) is here by no means precluded, 
but seems on the whole even preferable; /eoro-, hilde-blac are paralleled by 
fladblac, Exod. 498 (Grein: ‘ durch die Flut erbleichend, ertrinkend ’). There 
could be no objection to assigning entirely different meanings to /ldebldc 
and wigbldc according to the context in which they are used. (Also ON. 
bleikr shows the two meanings.) It may be added that a scribal omission of 
heoro after hréas appears more likely than that of Hilde. Still more natural 
would be the loss of /réa (Bugge), but a hréablac would be hardly suitable in 
this context. 

2573 ff. (A final decision.) “ There he had to spend the (allotted) time 
(his time) for the first time (forman dogore) in such a way that fate did not 
assign to him glory in battle.” A semicolon is to be placed after sohte 2572. 

2600 f. sibb &fre ne meg/ wiht onwendan. The interpretation provisionally 
suggested (p. 217): “ kinship can never change anything,” i.e., “ will always 
prevent a change (of heart),” seems to me the preferable one. It involves a 
sort of energetic abbreviation. Similarly, e.g., Rood 44 ahoaf ic ricne cyning; 
Muspilli 45 (der antichristo . . . stet pidemo Satanase,) der inan varsenkan scal, 
‘ shall bring it about that he is hurled down,’ cf. ZfdA. Ixxv, 189; OS. Gen. 
185 f. sculun sia hira firinsundeon/ suara bisenkian; Renan, Die A postel 
(German translation) 324: Gétter haben Sokrates getotet; and the like. 

2672 f. Pope (320) ably proposes ligydum for./ Born bord wid rond. 

2706. ferh ellen wrec. (The martial exertions are strongly emphasized in 
this passage.) For metrically and syntactically identical half-lines, see Exod. 
463 flad bléd gewod, Beow. 2119 sunu dead fornam. One is also reminded of 
the much discussed mod prjdo weg 1931; the tempting argument that the 
name should receive the principal stress is perhaps not weighty enough to 
enforce the reading Modprydo. 

2794 f. Ic dara fretwa Fréan ealles banc . . . secge. Connect ara fretwa... 
ealles with panc. Cf. Jul. 593, Gen. B 238 f. (Glossary, s. v. fréa to be cor- 
rected accordingly.) 
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2817 f. bet wes bam gomelan gingeste word / bréostgehygdum. Ci., e.g., 
232 f. hine fyrwyt brec / médgehygdum, 2044 ff., 2280 f., Andr. 996 se halga 
gebed bilwytne Feder bréostgehygdum, Christ 261 f.; also Ps. xiv: 1, liii: 1 dixit 
insipiens in corde suo, Eccl. i: 16 locutus sum in corde meo, etc. (Angl. xxxv, 
470 f.) 

3027. penden hé wid wulf wel réafode. 3056 — hé is manna gehyld — hord 
openian. These two metrically parallel lines support each other. 

3150 ff. Pope (232 f.), by close scrutiny of the MS. with the aid of modern 
photographic devices (cf. L 1.14. Su.), has succeeded in recovering some 
probable readings: 3150> (gé)at(tsc) méowle, 3152» s(w)ide (?) geneahhe, 3153* 
(héofun)g(da)gas (2). 


Finnsburg 47. It seems after all more in conformity with the Finns- 
burg style to read: ha 0a wigend / hyra wunda genéson. 


A LIST OF TEXTUAL CHANGES 


389» [pa td dura efste 
403» [herewisa géong,] 
457* Flor wlerefyhtum pi, 


870 f. worn gemunde (word Oper fand / sdde gebunden), secg eft ongan 


1382° wundini 

1734 for his unsnyttrum 
2042 geman 

2435> ungedéfe 


2672 f. ladra manna; ligydum for. / Born bord wid rond, 


3150» (gé)at(isc) méowle 
3154> werudes egesan 
3168> swa he(om) &(r)or wes. 


Finnsburg 34 Hwearf [h]lacra zr[n], hrefen wandrode (period after fela 33) 


GLOSSARY 
ag-laca. Lotspeich, JEGPh. xl eolet(e). Lotspeich, JEGPh. xl 
(1941), 1. (1941), 1 f. [*el-wite, *ewlite, 
and-long 2695, von Schaubert (com- ‘a going elsewhere,’ ‘a foreign 
mentary): ‘ excellent.’ journey.’] 
(ge-)betan. Cf. Beibl. liv/lv, 175.  fetel-hilt. Swaen, Neophilologus 


bearhtm 1) and 2). M. Foerster, 
ed. of Vercelli Homilies i, 78. 

briin (used of weapons). Krogmann, 
ZfdPh. \xvii (1942), 1-10; Holt- 
hausen, Beidl. liv/lv, 133 f. 

camp 2505 (in cam pe), ‘ battle-field,’ 
cf. von Schaubert (commentary). 

dréam (and its relation to ‘ dream ’). 
Cf. B. von Lindheim, RESt. xxy 
(1949), 193-209. 


XXvili (1942), 43: ‘ belted hilt.’ 

gar-secg. Malone, Eng. Studies 
XXviii (1947), 42-45: gar ‘ storm,} 
cf. gds-ric. 

gud-getawa, wig-getawa (short a). 

sin-nihte, nja.; as., 161. 

weardian. On /dst weardian 2164, 
see Beibl. liv/lv, 173. (Aen. ii, 
711.) 

wom(m) 3073, ‘ torment.’ 
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PROPER NAMES 


Hrunting. Cf. Malone, AfNF. lxi (1946), 284 f. 

Oht-(h)ere. Cf. M. Foerstcr, Der Flussname Themse und seine Sip pe. 
Muenchen, 1941, pp. 257 ff. 

On the names of tribes, cf. M. Deutschbein, ‘‘ Geographie der Wort- 

bildung der germanischen Vélkernamen nach ags. Ueberlieferung.” 

Zs. f. Mundartforschung xvi (1940), 113-22. 
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